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ON  THE  HABITUAL  USE  Of  OPIUM  IN  SINGAPORE. 

By  R.  Little,  Esq.  Surgeon, 

Late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Argyle  Square  School  of 

Medicine,  Edinburgh,  SfC, 

CflAPTBR    I. 

IWTHODUCTlOJf.— HISTORY,  VARIETIES,  AND  PREPARATION 
OF  OPIUM. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  wliich,  in  spite  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  handled,  ought  to  claim  the  serious  at- 
tention of  all. 

It  has,  up  to  the  present  moment,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
remment,  in  so  far  only  as  it  affords  facilities  for  raising  money ;  and 
the  Pablic  in  general,  whether  residents  here,  or  passing  strangers, 
have  looked  on  the  miserable  devotees  to  the  vice  of  Opium  smoking 
In  the  same  light,  and  visited  their  abodes  with  the  same  curiosity,  as 
diey  would  have  done  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  or  a  raving  lunatic's  cell. 
They  enter  the  Opium  shop,  by  pushing  aside  a  filthy  mat,  and,  in  a 
small  space,  they  see  many  men  crowded  and  crouching  on  a  narrow 
board  ;  dim  lights  faintly  disclose  their  squalid  appearance ;  the  air  is 
impregnated  with  a  close  suffocating  odour ;  the  heat  is  oppressive; — a 
lew  qncsdons  are  asked  by  the  visitor,  a  pipe  is  shown,  a  human  being 
gaxed  apon  as  he  slowly  and,  to  all  appearance,  with  much  gusto,  inhales 
tl&e  sedative  vapours ; — at  last,  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  a  rush 
is  made  by  the  visitor  to  the  door,  and,  according  to  his  preconceived 
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opinion,  what  has  been  seen  is  either  a  blot  as  black  as  Erebus,  a 
canker  en^ng  into  the  vitab  of  sodety,  a  moral  ourse  attended  with 
great  and  deep  phy^cal  evils,  which  are  slowly,  but  surely,  extending ; 
or  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  way  of  spending  money,  not  a  bad 
plan  for  raising  the  revenue,  a  lighter  curse  than  dram  drinking  and 
a  far  pleas^nter,  where  the  young  men  dream  dreams,  and  the  old  men 
see  sights.  But  let  the  philanthropist  pass  from  house  to  house,  mark 
the  appearance  of  the  visitors,  pursue  them  to  their  homes,  when, 
reeling  from  the  effects  of  the  drug,  they,  heedless  of  wife  or  children, 
pass  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  to  waken  to  the  tortures  of  Uie  damned 
when  the  sim  b  high  up  in  the  horizon,  and  the  iiidustrious  of  their 
fellow  creatures  have  been  at  work  for  hours :  this  is  the  moment  they 
i^predate  their  wretchedness,  when  feverish  and  hot,  with  a  tongue  that 
is  dry,  yet  cannot  be  moistened,  lips  tha|  are  cracked,  yet  cannot  be 
softened,  a  throat  parched  and  thirst  excessive,  that  cannot  be  quench- 
ed, with  eyes  dther  closed  or  running  with  rheum,  a  tightness  of  the 
chest  that  prevents  breathing,  a  lassitude,  a  langour,  a  pain  in  all  the 
bones,  a  downright  incapability  of  exerdon,  a  loathing  of  food  and  a 
craving  for  one  thing  pnly,  which,  uQt  to  attain  is  worse  tiian  d^th, — 
and  that  ]$  another  draught  of  the  poispn,  which  soothes  for  the  ino- 
ment,  but  clenches  the  faster  the  misery  of  the  wretches.  No  over* 
drawn  picture  is  this,  but  sketched  from  life,  yea  more,  by  the  vic- 
tims theinselTes,  and  of  these  victims  there  at  least  15,000  in  Singa- 
pore. Surely  the  importanpe  of  the  subject  will  not  now  be-  ques- 
tioned, apd  a  little  attention  can  safely  be  claimed  to  the  particulars 
which  have  justified  ine  in  making  the  above  momentous  statemeut. 


Opiunn  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  white  poppy,  obtained  by 
scratching  the  capsules,  and  collecting  the  exuding  juice.  The  plant 
has  been  long  known  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  described. 
Homer  speaks  of  the  Poppy  growing  in  gardens ;  an^d  it  was  employed 
in  medidne  by  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  physic,  who  even  particuhi- 
rizes  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  white,  and  used  the  extract  or  Opi- 
um so  extensively  as  to  be  condemned  by  his  contemporary  Diagoras. 
Pioscorides  and  Pliny  also  make  mention  of  it,  and  from  thek  time  it 
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basbea  so  commonly  used,  as  to  be  incorporated  in  all  tke  niateria 
medicas  of  subsequent  medical  writers.  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  the 
Hemp  may  have  been  the  substance  referred  to  by  Homer,  as  its  use 
is  f  ery  andent,  though  ite  effects  are  very  different  from  those  of  Opi- 
um,—^the  one  being  sedative,  the  other  exdting.  Hence^the  Hemp, 
known  here  as  *^  bang,"  has  been  and  is  still  used,  when  actirity  and 
excitement  are  required.  The  Hemp  was  used  in  Richard  Ist.  of 
England's  time,  as  he  nearly  met  with  his  death  from  a  follower  of 
the  old  man  of  the  mountain,*  who  was  a  Hashshashan  or  pereoil 
who  bdulges  in  the  habit  of  using  "  Hashshach,"  «  prepaAidon  of 
Hemp  and  other  narcotics  and  still  known  in  Egypt  by  that  name. 

Preparation* — In  Asia  Minor,  men,  women,  and  children,  a  few 
dajB  after  the  flower  fisdls  from  the  poppies,  proceed  to  the  fields^ 
and  with  a  shell  scratch  the  capsules,  wait  24  hours,  and  collect  the 
tears,  which  amount  to  two  or  three  grains  in  weight  from  each  cap- 
sule. These  being  collected  are  mixed  with  the  scrapings  of  the 
shells,  worked  up  with  saliya  and  surrounded  by  dried  leaves.  It  is 
then  sold,  but^  generally  speaking,  not  Without  being  still  more  aduU 
tented  inth  cow's  dung,  sand,  gravel,  the  petals  of  the  flowers  &c.« 
Different  kinds  of  Opium  are  known  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  nt  first  in  point  of  quality  is  the  Smyrna  known  in  com- 
merce as  the  Turkey  or  Levant  It  occurs  in  irreguUr,  rounded^ 
tittened  masses,  seldom  exceeding  two  pounds  in  weighty  and  sur<» 
rounded  by  leaves  of  a  land  of  sorreL  The  quantity  of  Morphia  sud 
to  be  derived  from  average  spedmens  is  eight  per  cent 

Seeond*  Constantinople  Opium^  two  kinds  of  which  are  found  in 
the  market,  one  in  very  voluminous  irregular  cakes,  which  are  flat^ 
teoed  like  the  Smyrna ;  this  b  a  good  quality.  The  other  kind  b  in 
nudl,  flattened,  regular  cakes,  from  two,  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  poppy ;  the  quantity  of 
morphia  is  very  uncertain  in  this  description  of  Opium,  sometimes 
moontmg  as  high  as  fifteen  per  cent,  and  sometimes  descending  aa 
low  as  ax,  shewing  the  great  variety  in  the  quality  of  the  drug. 

^  Our  word  '*  Assassin'*  is  supposed  by  the  learned  to  be  derived  from 
the  word  «'Uashshashtli»" 
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Third.  Egyptian  Opium  oocurs  in  round  flattened  cakes,  about 
three  inches  in  cUameter,  and  covered  externally  with  the  vestiges  of 
some  leaf.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  reddish  odour, 
resembling  "  socotrine  Aloes. "  The  quantity  of  morphia  in  Mb  is 
>  inferior  to  the  prece^g.  It  has  one  quality  whidi,  when  adttlteraited« 
ought  to  be  known,  that  is  a  musty  smell  By  keefni^^  it  does  not 
blacken  like  the  other  kinds. 

Fourth.  Englith  Opium  is  in  flat  cakes  or  balls  enveloped  in 
leaves.  It  resembles  fine  Egyptian  Opium  more  than  any  other 
kind.  Its  colour  is  that  of  hepatic  aloes,  and  in  the  quantity  of 
morphia  H  is  inferior  to  the  preceding,  but  in  the  strength  of  the 
mass  it  is  sidd  by  one  of  its  most  extensive  cultivators  to  be  supe- 
rior. 

Fifth.  French^  and  sixth,  German  Opium,  require  no  particular 
remarks.  By  a  recent  notacp,  I  find  the  French  are  cultivating  the 
Poppy  in  Algeria  from  wliich  they  get  opium  g^Wng  a  small  percen* 
tagc  of  morphia. 

Seventh.  Trehizwid  or  Persian  Opium,  is  sometimes  met  with  of 
a  very  inferior  quality  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  sticks,  wliich  by 
pressure  have  become  angular. 

Eighth.  Indian  Opium,  divided  into  four  kmds,  Cutch,  Malwa, 
Patna  and  Benares.  Of  these,  Cutch  is  but  little  known  or  cultivated. 
It  occurs  m  small  cakes  covered  with  leaves,  and  its  ookmr  is  much 
inferior  to  Smyrna.  Malwa  Opium  is  to  be  met  with  of  two  kinds. 
The  inferior  is  in  flattened  cakes,  without  any  external  covering,  dull, 
opaque,  blackish  brown  externally,  internally  somewhat  darker,  and 
soft.  Its  colour  is  somewhat  like  the  Smyrna,  but  less  powerful,  and 
with  a  slight  smoky  smell.  Superior  Malwa  is  in  square  cakes 
about  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  thick*  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well  prepared,  shining,  dry,  pharmaceutical  extnct;its 
colour  is  blackish  brown,  its  odour  less  powerful  then  Smyrna;  it  is 
not  covered  by  petals  as  the  following  kinds  are,  but  smeared  with 
oil ;  it  is  then  rubbed  with  pounded  petals. 

The  Behar,  Patna  and  Benares  Opium  being  strictiy  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  no  adulteration  can  take  place  without  a 
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molt  eitaraave  system  of  fraud  i^  but  it  wi&«ot  be  oninteresting  to 
tnMsedie  ]Hrogre»  of  the  Opium  from  the  bands  of  the  natirflB  to 
the  condition  in  whieh  it  is  deltrered  to  the  paUic  by  the  Gorern* 


From  tiie  commeneement  of  the  hot  season  to  the  middle  of  the 
ruoB  the  Gorcnunent  is  ready  to  receive  Opium,  whidi  is  brought  by 
the  natives  every  morning,  in  batches  varying  in  quantities  from  tventy 
Men  to  a  maund.  The  ezamuung  officer  into  each  jar  thrusts  hia 
ftiamiiiing  rod,  whieh  consists  of  a  slit  bamboo,  and  by  experience  he 
cwflojndgeof  the  qualities  of  the  specimens  before  him,  which  are 
Borted  mto  lots  of  No.  1  to  No.  4  quality.  Opium  of  the  first  quality 
is  of  a  fine  cbesnut  color,  aromatic  smell,  and  dense  consistence.  It  is 
laoderatdy  ductile,  and,  when  the  mass  is  torn,  breaks  with  a  deeply 
notdied  fracture,  wsA  sharp  needle  like  fibres,  translucent  and  ruby 
red  at  the  edges.  It  is  readily  broken  down  unde«*  water,  and  the 
sobtioa  It  first  filters  of  a  sherry  colour,  which  darkens  as  the  pro- 
cess proceeds.  One  hundred  gruns  of  this  yield  an  extract  to  cold 
distilled  water  of  from  35  to  45,  and  at  the  temperature  of  212^ 
leave  from  20  to  28  per  cent,  having  a  consistence  of  80  to  72,  the 
coDsisteDoe  of  the  factory. 

The  second  quality  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  the  third  quality  is 
possessed  of  the  following  properties,  black,  pasty,  of  a  very  heavy 
smell,  drops  from  the  examining  rod,  gives  off  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  moisture,  and  contuns  a  large  quantity  of  "  Pasewa,"  while 
the  fourth  or  last  number  embraces  all  the  kinds  which  are  too  bad 
to  be  used  in  the  composition  of  the  balls,  comprising  specimens  of  all 
Tsrielies  of  colour  and  con^stcnce.  This  number  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  only  used  as  a  paste  to  cement  the  covering  of  the  balls. 

*  Lately  I  saw  a  Chinam  an  brought  to  the  Police  for  fabricating  Opium 
Bills.  The  imitation  Balls  were  composed  of  a  skin,  or  husk  formed  from 
the  leaves  of  Madras  tobacco,  inside  was  sand,  whieh  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  form  the  shape  of  the  Balls  till  the  outer  covering  had  suffici- 
MUy  set  The  whole  was  neatly  ^  served*'  with  bandages  of  CaUco,  which 
YOttld  be  removed  when  the  tobacco  was  able  to  retain  the  proper  shape  ; 
the  ttod  would  then  be  abstracted,  and  a  mixure  of  Gambier  and  Opium 
»ai»tituted ;  while  the  outside  would  be  rubbed  over  with  a  watery  solution 
ofCbando.  By  these  means  the  native  traders  arc  much  and  often  im- 
posed upon. 
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The  thr^e  first  qualities  are  emptied  finom  their  jars  into  l»rg€ 
tanks,  In  which  Uiey  are  kept  until  the  supply  of  the  seaaon  hus  been 
obtained.  Tlie  opium  is  then  removed  and  exposed  to  the  air  on 
shallow  wooden  frames,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  from  69 
to  70,  when  it  is  given  to  the  cake  maker,  who  guesses  to  a  drachm 
the  exact  weight,  and  envelopes  the  opium  in  its  covering  of  petab, 
cemented  by  a  covering  of  quality  No.  4.  The  balls  are  then  weigh-* 
ed  and  stored,  to  undergo  a  thorough  ventilation  and  drying.  For* 
merly  the  covering  of  the  balls  was  composed  of  the  leaves  of  To-< 
bacco ;  but  the  late  Mr.  Fiemming  introduced  the  practise  of  using 
the  petals  of  the  poppy,  which  Was  such  an  improvement  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  presented  him  with  50,000  Rupees.  The  ballsj 
forty  in  number,  are  packed  in  a  mango  wood  case,  which  connsts  of 
two  stories  ^th  twenty  pigeon  holes  in  each,  lined  with  lath  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  dried  leaves  of  the  poppy.  Sometimes  these  balls  are 
so  soft  as  to  burst  their  skins,  and  much  of  the  liquid  Opium  runmng 
out  is  lost.  In  1823  many  of  the  chests  of  Patna  lost  5  catties  from 
this  cause,  and  to  this  day  we  have  the  same  thing  continuing  to  oc<- 
cur.  Patna  chests  are  covered  vrith  Bullock  hides,  Benares  with 
gunnies. 

onAPTER  n. 

THE  FIRST  USE  OF  OPIUM  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO 
AND  CHINA. 

Wb  have  already  seen  that  Opium  as  a  medicine  has  been  used 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  when  it  was  first  resorted  to  us  a  luxury 
it  is  impossible  to  state,  tho  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  was 
coeval  irith  its  employment  in  medicine,  for  how  often  do  we  find, 
that  from  having  been  first  administered  as  a  sedative  for  pain,  it  lias 
been  continued,  until  it  has  itself  taken  the  place  of  the  evil.  Such 
must  have  happened  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  it  happens  duly  in  the 
present ;  but  as  a  national  vice  it  was  not  known  until  the  spread  of 
Islamism,  when,  by  the  tenets  of  the  Prophet,  wine  and  fermented 
liquors  being  prohibited,  it  came  in  their  stead,  along  with  the  bang 
or  hashshash,  coffee  and  tobacco. 
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From  the  Arabs  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  ArchipeUigo  mo$(t 
probably  imbibed  their  first  prediliction  for  Opium,  althoug^h  their 
particttkr  manner  of  using  it  has  evidently  been  derived  from  the 
Cbiaese.  I  have  not,  in  my  limited  researches^  been  able  to  observe 
any  notice  prior  to  that  of  Dampier's,  though,  from  what  he  states^ 
the  use  of  Opium  in  liis  time  was  great  and  widely  ejEtended,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  recently  acquured.  Dampier  states  that 
Id  1688  he  took  in  at  Acheen  from  3  to  400  pounds  of  opium  to 
trade  with  at  Malacca,  where  he  disposed  of  it  privately,  as  it  was 
prolubited.  From  Malacca  he  says  ships  were  accustomed  to  take  it 
to  the  different  Malay  states,  and  exchange  it  for  pepper,  and  other 
artieles  of  f»rodttce. 

China,  where  at  present  it  is  extennvely  used,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  mdulged  long  m  the  vice ;  all  the  early  writers  on  tluit  country 
are  silent  as  to  its  use,  except  in  medicine.  "  Opiuin  is  in  truth  a 
"  medicine,  and  properly  it  animates,  purifies  the  breath,  and  dispeb 
"  noxious  vapours,  its  nature  is  very  clearly  expluned  in  the  work 
"  of  Lina  chin.  He  calls  this  herb  the  internal  support*"  During 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kien  Lung,  who  reigned  from  1733  to 
1796,  a  tarrif  was  regularly  established,  and  the  duty  fixed  at  three 
taels  for  100  catties,  and  2  taels,  4  mace  and  5  candarines  for  fees. 
Previous  to  1767  the  number  o€  chests  imported  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  yearly.  In  1773  the  East  India  Company  made  their  first 
veotore  in  Opium,  and  in  1706  it  was  declared  a  crime  to  smoke 
Opium :  since  then,  in  spite  of  pains  and  penalties,  edicts,  and  warn- 
logs,  the  consumption  has  increased,  until  in  1837  it  had  reached  the 
enormous  extent  of  40,000  chests,  valued  at  twenty  five  millions  of 
Dollars,  From  the  n^id  increase  within  the  last  eighty  years,  it  b 
hut  fair  to  conjecture  that  the  use  of  the  drug  was,  previous  to  that 
time,  Ihnited  to  medical  purposes,  and  that,  however  long  it  may 
have  beoi  cultivated  in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Yunnan,  its  use  was 
fv  from  universal.  Even  in  that  province  the  cultivation  must  have 
been  Bmited,  as  Major  Bumey,  in  a  letter  dated  Ava,  1831,  says, 
**  I  examined  several  of  the  Caravans  and  they  assured  me  that  the 
'*  Poppy  phuit  has  been  cultivated  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  at 
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*<  a  place  called  Medoo  two  days  journey  from  Tallee,  a  city  of  the 
<'  first  order  in  Yunnan ;  but  l^t  the  culttvation  is  limited  and  cani- 
*'  ed  on  secretly,  for  if  the  GroTemment  of  Pekin  became  aware  of  it, 
*^  they  would  lose  their  heads.  In  Ava  tMs  Clunese  Opium  sells  for 
«'  30  to  40  Rupees  for  3{^  pounds. 

llie  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  make  further  men- 
tion of  tlie  use  of  the  drug  in  the  Celestial  Empire ;  but  I  would  re- 
fer the  curious  to  Montgomery  Martins'  work  on  Cluna,  where  he 
will  see  it  ably  and  eloquently  discussed. 

CHAPTER  III. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  OPIUM  REGULATIONS  FOR  SINOAPORK 

AND  HONGKONG. 

PREPARATION  OF  CHANDU  IN  SINGAPORE. 

In  Singapore  opium  in  smaller  quantity  than  one  chest  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  sold ;  ndther  can  it  be  used  by  individuals  in  the  state 
of  Chandu,  unless  the  opium  has  previously  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  individual  permitted  by  Government  to  have  the  monopoly, 
who  consequently  charges  a  very  heavy  per  oentage  on  the  original 
cost.  Tins  individual  is  called  the  **  Opium  Parmer/'  and  he  ikrms 
or  rents  from  Government  the  exclusive  power  of  retidling  the  drvLg^ 
for  whidi  right  he  pays  a  large  monthly  sum.  In  this  way,  two  pur- 
poses are  served,  first  a  large  revenue  is  obtuned,  and  secondly  by 
enhancing  the  value  the  actual  amount  of  the  drug  consumed  is  dimi- 
nished, and  the  evil  is  thus  circumscribed.  It  is  to  be  supposed  tiiat 
the  last  consideration  had  ioonsiderable  weight  with  flie  authorities 
when  they  establibhed  the  Opium  Farm.  The  idea  of  jbrming  and 
renting  the  excludve  right  of  selling  is  a  remnant  of  the  olden  times, 
and  was  adopted  in  Pinang  and  Bencoden  long  before  the  occupation 
of  Singapore,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  derived  from 
the  Dutch.  The  Opium  farm  was  established  in  Singapore  in  1820 ; 
but  the  accounts  of  the  sale  of  the  farm  are  not  recorded  previous  to 
1822,  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  existing  opium  regulation 
passed  in  1830. 

Section  2d,     Reg.  5,  of  1826  is  rescinded. 
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Section  3d.  Tlie  exclusive  riglit  of  preparing^  opiiun  for  smokinp: 
aod  retailing  opiumie  smaller  quantities  than  one  chest  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  shall  be  vested  in  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Hono- 
'  rable  the  Governor  in  Council  may  be  pleased  to  license  for  that 
purpose,  on  certain  conditions,  to  be  determined  at  public  sale,  or  by 
priyate  agreement." 

Section  4th.  ^*  No  person  or  persons,  save  and  except  the  per- 
on  or  persons  duly  licensed  by  Government,  or  their  officers  duly 
authorised,  shall  prepare  opium  for  smoking,  or  import  opium  pre* 
pared  elsewhere  or  sell  or  purchase  Opium  not  prepared  by  tlie 
person  or  persons  duly  licensed  under  this  reguladon  [For  all  of 
which  there  is  no  penalty.]  But  "  if  any  opium  so  prepared  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  unless  duly  proved  to  have 
been  prepared  and  purchased  from  the  licensed  renter  or  agent  of 
Govemment,  such  person  shall  be  subject  on  conviction  before  two 
Magistrates  to  the  fine  and  punishments  hereafter  described, — viz. 
for  first  offence  Rs.  500,  every  subsequent  offence  Rs.  1000,  to  be 
commuted  in  case  of  non-payment  to  confinement  and  hard  labour  in 
irons  for  6  months  in  the  first  case,  for  12  months  in  the  second,  and 
two  years  in  all  subsequent  cases,  and  the  opium  so  found  in  the 
houses,  or  pUces  of  abode,  or  any  way  in  the  possession  of  persons  so 
convicted,  as  also  the  utensils  for  preparing  opium,  shall  be  subject 
to  seizure  5m;." 

Section  5th.  ^*  All  persons  found  selling  opium  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, than  one  diest,  save  and  except  for  exportation  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  Section  xii.  shall  on  conviction  be  liable  to  the  fines  and 
forfeitures  and  punishments  of  Section  4." 

Clause  2d.  "  The  importation  of  unprepared  Opium  in  less  quan- 
tides  than  one  chest  is  hereby  prohibited,  under  forfeitiu*e  and  pe- 
nalties of  10  times  the  value  of  the  opium." 

Section  6th.  Enacts  that  the  number  of  Opium  shops  shall  be 
determmed  by  the  Hon'ble  the  Governor  in  Council.  Moreover 
8Qch  Houses  shall  adjoin  the  Street,  and  shall  be  open  from  day  li^ht 
until  9  at  night  during*  each  day.  At  which  hour  they  arc  to  be  shut 
and  no  more  Opium  sold  under  a  penalty  of  Rs.  100. 
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Section  7th.  Enacts  that  all  persons  who  may  be  found  smoklh^ 
after  9  o'clock  in  any  other  house  save  and  except  their  usual  place 
of  abode,  sliaU  forfdt  Rs.  100  and  the  owner  of  the  house  the 
like. 

Section  8th.  No  gambling  shall  be  permitted  in  any  Opium  shop 
under  a  penalty  of  Rs.  100. 

Section  9th.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  into  any  opium  house 
with  any  kind  of.  arms,  weapons,  or  edged  tools,  and  for  every  breach 
of  tlus  rule  the  holder  of  the  house  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  Rs.  100. 

Section  10th,     Opium  not  to  be  sold  except  for  current  Coin. 

Section  llth.  Riotous  or  quarrelsome  persons  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  Police. 

Section  12th.  Enacts  that  all  persons  desirous  of  selling  Opium 
in  less  quantity  that  one  chest  shall  cause  it  to  be  delivered  to  the 
purchaser  in  presence  of  the  collector  or  his  officer,  who  will  grant 
a  permit  to  ship  it,  what  renudns  shall  remiun  in  thfe  hands  of  tlie 
collector  until  other  permits  are  given  for  shipment,  the  penalties  the 
same  as  described  in  Clause  2d.  Sec.  5. 

Section  13th.  Enacts  tliat  no  Opium  be  allowed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  Struts  Settlements  on  board  of  any  vessel  under  the  penalties 
described  in  Section  4. 

Section  14th.  Enacts  that  no  Opium  shall  he  sold  on  board  of 
any  vessel  in  less  quantity  than  one  chest  under  the  penalties  describ- 
ed in  Section  5 ;  but  this  rule  b  not  to  prevent  the  destrlbution  for  use 
of  ship's  crew. 

Section  15th.  Enacts  that  the  collector  and  hb  officers,  and  every 
person  duly  licensed  to  sell  opium  prepared  and  unprepared,  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  repair  on  board  of  any  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore  and  Malacca,  or  witliin  10 
miles  of  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  Opium  illicitly 
prepared  or  retailed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  regulation,  on 
obtaining  a  Search  Warrant  from  a  Magbtrate  to  be  issued  on  the 
oath  of  the  public  officer  or  "  other  person  licensed,  that  to  the  best 
of  thdr  knowledge  and  belief  such  opium  is  on  board  the  vessel." 

Section  16th.     Enacts  that  none  bt^t  those  licensed  shall  be  allows 
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«d  to  sell,  Tye  Chandoo  or  Opium  Dross,  under  Uie  penalties  des- 
cribed hi  Section  4. 

Section  17th.  All  person,  employed  in  retailing'  or  smoking  Opi- 
um shall  take  out  a  license  from  the  Collector. 

So  Bnishes  the  rules  that  authorise  the  smoking  of  Opium,  and 
Tirtually  encourage  the  vice,  but  enlarge  the  revenue.  Tliey  are 
therefore  taken  as  the  basb  for  regulations  aiient  the  use  of  Opium 
It  Hongkong,  where  Regulation  I.  enacts  that  no  person  not  duly  li- 
cenced by  Government  shall  sell  or  retail  opium  for  consumption  in 
smaller  ({uantity  than  one  chest  under  a  penalty  for  the  first  offence 
%  100,  second  offence  ^  250,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence 
^S'oOO. 

Rule.  2d.  Tlie  number  of  houses  shall  be  determined  by  his  Ex- 
edleney  the  Ciovemor  in  Council,  ob  by  such  public  officer  as  may  be 
duly  anthoriaed.  Such  houses  ahall  adjoin  the  Street  and  shall  be 
open  from  day  light  until  10  o'clock  at  night  during  each  day,  ex- 
cept Sqnday ;  (bare  faced  hypocricy,  as  if  God  was  not  the  God  of 
other  days.)    Penalties  are  attached  to  the  infringement  of  this  rule. 

3d.    Opium  shall  not  be  disposed  of  except  for  money. 

4th.  ^^o  persons  shall  be  admitted  with  arms,  weapons  or  edged 
tools. 

5th.    AU  riotous  persons  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Police. 

6(ih.  Permits  any  person  duly  licensed  to  retul  Opium,  on  obtain- 
mg  a  warrant,  to  board  any  vessel  in  search  of  Opium  illicitly  retailed. 

7th.  No  person  permitted  within  the  limits  of  Hongkong  to  sell 
Tye  Chandu,  or  Opium  dross,  under  fines  forfeitures  and  penalties 
of  rule  1st. 

9th.  All  persons  in  charge  of  Opium  shops  shall  take  out  a  li- 
cense from  the  person  duly  licensed  as  aforesaid. 

lOth.  Enacts  that  the  penalties  be  levied  by  distress ;  but  failing 
soflicient  distress  to  be  commuted  to  future  imprisonment. 

(Sigd.)         J.  T  Davis. 

"To  which  regulations,"  to  use  the  words  of  Montgomery  Martin, 
**  I  would  dissent,  because  no  Government  ought  to  make  private  vice 
» liource  uf  publio  revenue.'' 
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lu  the  preceding;  part  of  tlus  paper  I  liave  generally  traced  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  drug,  described,  though  not  particularly,  the  various  forms, 
it  is  met  with  ui  commerce,  and  sligfatiy  touched  upon  its  introduction 
into  China  and  tlie  Eastern  Archipelago.  I  will  now  more  minutely 
examine  it  as*used  in  Singapore.  The  kind  of  Opium  that  is  here 
preferred  is  the  Bengal,  Patna  and  Benares,  of  which  the  PUna  is  es- 
teemed to  have  the  finest  flavour.  It  is  not  however  used  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  imported,  but  as  an  extract  called  Chaadu,for  the 
formation  of  which  the  Opium  undergoes  the  following  process. 

Between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  mommg  the  fires  are  lighted.  A 
chest  is  then  opened  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Opium  Farmer,  and  the  number  of  balls  delivered  to  the  workmen  is 
proportioned  to  the  demand.  The  balls  are  then  dinded  into  equal 
halves  by  one  man,  who  scoops  out  mth  his  fingers  the  inside  or  soft 
part,  and  throws  it  into  an  earthen  dish,  frequently  during  the  opera* 
tion  moistening  and  washing  his  hands  in  another  vessel,  tlie  water 
of  which  is  carefully  preserved.  When  all  the  soft  part  is  carefully 
abstracted  from  the  hardened  skins  or  husks,  these  are  broken  up, 
split,  divided,  and  torn,  and  thrown  into  the  earthen  vessel  contain- 
ing the  water  already  spoken  of,  saving  the  extreme  outades  which 
arp  not  mixed  with  the  others  but  thrown  away,  or  sometimes  sold  to 
adulterate  Chandu  in  Johore  and  the  back  of  the  Island. 

77i«  second  operation  is  to  boil  the  husks  with  a  sufficient  quanti- 
cvf  water  in  a  large  shallow  iron  pot  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  may  be 
requisite  to  break  down  thoroughly  the  husks  and  dissolve  the  Opium. 
This  is  then  strained  through  folds  of  China  paper,  hud  on  a 
frame  of  basket  work,  and  over  the  paper  is  placed  a  clotli.  The 
strahied  fluid  is  then  mixed  with  the  Opium  scooped  out  in  Uie  first 
operation,  and  placed  in  a  large  iron  pot,  when  it  is  boiled  down  to 
tlie  consistence  of  thickish  treacle.  In  this  second  operation,  the  re- 
fuse from  the  ^(training  of  the  boiled  husk  is  again  boiled  in  water, 
filtered  through  paper,  and  the  filtered  fluid  added  to  the  mass  to  be 
made  into  Chandu.  The  refuse  is  thrown  outside  and  little  at- 
tended to.  It  is  dried  and  sold  to  the  Chinese  going  to  China  for 
3  to  ^  dollars  f-  picul,  who  pound  it,  and  adulterate  good  opium  with 
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It  The  paper  that  has  been  used  in  straining  contains  a  small  quan- 
ti^  of  opiuD, — it  is  carefully  dried  and  used  medicinally  by  the  Chi- 
nese m  Haemorrhoids,  Prolapsus  Ani,  and  a  few  other  comphunts. 

The  third  operation.  The  dk^ok^ed  opium  being  reduced  to  the 
eoDBfltence  of  treade  is  seethed  over  a  fire  of  diarooal  of  astroi^  and 
stetdy,  but  not  fierce  temperature,  during  which  time  it  is  most  care* 
folly  worked,  then  spread  out,  then  worked  up  again  and  again  by 
the  soperiaten^g  workman  so  as  to  expel  the  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  bunung  it.  When  it  b  brought  to  the  proper  oon« 
ustence,  it  is  divided  mto  half  a  dozen  lots,  each  of  which  is  spread  like 
a  plaster  on  a  nestrly  flat  iron  pot  to  the  depth  of  from  j^  to  }  of  an 
inch,  and  then  scored  in  all  manner  of  directions  to  allow  the  heat  to 
be  applied  eqoaily  to  every  part.  One  pot  after  another  b  then  placed 
over  Uie  fire,  turned  n^idly  round,  then  reversed,  so  as  to  expose  the 
ophim  itself  to  the  full  heat  of  the  red  fire.  This  is  repeated  tiu-ee 
times,  the  length  of  time  requisite  and  the  proper  heat  are  judged  of 
by  tfae  vorkman  from  the  effluvium  and  the  colour,  and  here  the 
greatest  dexterity  is  requiate,  for  a  little  more  fire,  or  a  little  less 
would  destroy  the  mornings  work,  or  300  or  more  doUars'  wordi  of 
opium.  The  head  workmen  are  men  who  have  learned  their  trade 
in  China,  and,  from  their  great  experience,  receive  high  wages. 

The  fourth  operation  conasts  in  again  dissolvmg  this  fired  opium 
in  a  huge  quantity  of  water  and  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  the  Chandu  used  in  the  shops  ; — ^the 
degree  of  tenacity  bdng  the  index  of  its  complete  preparation,  which 
is  judged  of  by  drawing  it  out  with  sUps  of  bamboo. 

By  diis  long  process  many  of  the  impurities  in  the  Opium  are  got 
rid  of,  and  are  left  in  the  refuse  thrown  out,  such  as  vegetable  matter, 
a  part  of  the  resin  and  oil,  with  the  extractive  matter  and  a  little  nar- 
codae.  By  the  seetlung  process  the  oil  and  resin  are  almost  entirely 
dianpated,  so  that  the  Chandu  or  extract,  as  compared  with  the  crude 
opittm,  is  less  irritating  and  more  soporific.  The  quantity  of  Chandu 
obtained  from  the  soft  opium  is  about  75  per  cent;  but  from  the  gross 
opium,  tliat  is  including  the  opium  and  the  husk,  the  proportion  is 
not  mare  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent,  from  20  to  22  toels  being  the 
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quantity  of  Chandu  obtained  from  one  ball,  although  it  b  said  the 
present  Opium  Farmer  is  able  to  procure  25. 

The  heat  whieh  the  men  endure  duriuj^  the  fourth  operation  is  very 
great,  and  can  only  be  tolerated  vhen  custom  has  enured  them  to  it. 
One  man  struck  me  as  quite  a  character.  From  3  in  the  morning 
till  10  in  the  forenoon,  he  stands  before  the  boiling  chaldron  with  a  fim 
in  one  hand,  and  a  feadier  in  the  other,  by  which  he  scoops  off  the 
scum  that  forms,  while  mth  the  fan  he  prevents  the  fluid  from  boiling 
over.  He  never  speaks,  but  is  always  smiling,  nor  does  he  move  ex- 
cept to  quench  his  thirst  from  a  bucket  of  water  placed  bende  him. 
His  trowsers  are  his  only  article  of  dress,  the  floor  hb  bed,  a  little  rice 
hb  food.  When  hb  labour  b  finbhed  hb  enjoyment  b  to  drink  arrack 
until  he  b  insensible,  from  which  he  is  wakened  in  the  morning  to 
hb  work.  He  has  but  one  idea,  and  that  b  the  prospect  of  getting 
drunk  on  hb  fiftvovrite  beverage,  for  hb  work  b  mechanically  done  and 
costs  him  not  a  thought,  no  more  than  it  does  Uie  dog  who  turns  the 
spit ;  but  he  smiles  as  he  tliinks  of  the  revel  for  the  night,  and  with 
his  whole  soul  wrapped  up  in  that  fancied  bliss,  he  heeds  not  the  days 
that  go  by.  He  is  a  angular  being,  and  in  another  country  would 
be  the  inmate  of  a  mad  house. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

MODES  OF  USING  OPIUM,  AXD  ITS  IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS. 

Is  different  countries  we  have  Opium  used  in  different  ways.  In 
Great  Britun  it  b  either  used  in  the  solid  state  made  into  pilb,  or  in 
tincture  in  the  common  sh^ie  of  Laudanum.  Inmdiously  it  b  g^ven  to 
children  under  a  variety  of  quack  forms,  such  as  Godfrey's  cordial,  &c. 
In  India  the  pure  opium  is  either  dissolved  in  water,  and  so  used,  or 
rolled  into  pilb.  It  b  there  a  common  practice  to  give  it  to  chil- 
dren when  very  young  by  mothers  who  require  to  work,  and  cannot 
at  the  same  time  nurse  their  oflbpring.  In  China  it  b  either  smoked, 
or  swallowed  m  the  shape  of  T^e.  In  Bally  jt  b  first  adulterated  with 
China  paper  and  then  rolled  up  with  the  fibres  of  a  particular  kind 
of  plantain.  It  b  then  inserted  into  a  hole  made  at  the  end  of  a 
smalt  bamboo  and  smoked.     In  Java  and  Sumatra  it  b  often  mixed 
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With  sugar  uid  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  plantain.  '<  In  Turkey  it  is 
usuiOy  taken  in  pills,  and  those  who  do  so  avoid  drinldng  any  wa- 
ter ifter  having  swallowed  them,  as  this  is  said  to  produce  violent  co* 
lie ;  hot  to  make  it  more  palatable,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  syrups 
or  tluckened  juices ;  in  this  form,  however  it  is  less  intoxicating  and 
KsemUes  mead.  It  is  then  taken  with  a  spoon,  or  is  dried  in  small 
cakes  with  the  words  "  Mash  Allah"  the  ''  Work  of  God"  imprinted 
on  tliem.  When  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  a  day  no  longer 
prodttoes  the  beatific  intoxication  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  opiophagi, 
they  mix  the  opium  with  Corosive  sublimate,  increasing  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  till  it  reaches  10  grains  a  day.  It  then  acts  as  a  stimu* 
lint" 

la  addition  to  its  being  used  in  the  shape  of  pills,  it  is  frequently 
mixed  inth  helebore  and  hemp  and  forms  a  mixture  known  by  the 
nameof  Madgoon,  whose  properties  are  different  from  that  of  opium, 
and  may  account,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  want  of  nmilitude  in 
the  effects  of  the  drug  on  the  Turk  and  the  Chinese.  In  Singapore 
where  we  Imve  every  Eastern  nation  indulging  in  this  luxury  we  have 
it  consequently  used  in  various  ways.  The  native  of  India,  fresh 
from  hb  country,  prefers  the  mode  ^ere  in  use,  and  swallows  the 
fool  soothing  piU,  while  the  Chinese,  with  a  gusto  that  no  worship- 
per  of  the  meershaum  can  compete  with,  inhales  the  smoke  not  on- 
ly into  his  mouth,  but  into  his  lungs,  where  it  becomes  breath  of  his 
breath,  and  where,  retained,  it  acts  on  the  nervous  fibres  that  are 
spread  over  the  extensive  membrane  which  lines  every  cell  of  the  lungs, 
until,  exhaled  through  nose  and  mouth,  yea  even  in  some  cases  thro' 
ear  and  eye,  it  is  replaced  by  another  puff. 

Nothing  on  earth  can  equal  the  apparent  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
opium  smoker.  As  he  enters  the  miserable  scene  of  his  future  ecstacy 
he  collects  hu  small  change,  the  hibour  or  begging,  or  theft  ot  the  day, 
vith  which  he  supplies  himself  with  his  quantity  of  Chandu.  Tlien, 
t>^  the  pipe  which  is  furnished  gratis,  he  reclines  on  a  board  co- 
vered wiUi  a  mat,  and,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  wooden  or  bamboo 
pillow,  he  commences  filling  his  pipe.  As  he  entered  his  looks  were 
*^e  picture  of  misery,  his  eyes  were  sunk,  his  giut  slouched,  his  %t&p 
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trembling  and  his  voice  quivering,  with  a  sallow  cast  of  counte- 
nance and  dull  unimpressive  eye.  He  who  runs  might  have  read 
that  he  is  an  opium  smoker,  and  if  he  could  read  still  deeper  and 
cUive  below  appearances,  he  would  have  pronounced  him  an  opium 
sufferer.  But  now  with  pipe  in  hand,  opium  by  his  side,  and  a 
lamp  before  him,  his  eye  already  glistens,  and  his  features  soften  in 
their  expression,  while  he  b  preparing  the  coming  luxury.  At  last 
it  is  ready,  and  the  pipe  being  applied  to  the  lamp,  there  is  heard  a 
soughing  noise  as,  with  a  full  and  hearty  pull,  he  draws  in  all  that 
opium  and  air  can  give.  Slowly  is  the  inspiration  relaxed,  but  not 
till  all  the  opium  that  is  in  Uie  pipe  is  consumed ;  then,  allowing  the 
vapour,  impregnated  with  the  narcotic  influence,  to  remain  in  his 
chest  un^  nature  compels  him  to  expire,  he  gently  allows  it  to  es- 
cape, seeming  to  grudge  the  loss  of  each  successive  exit,  until  all  is 
gone,  when,  exhausted  and  soothed,  he  withdraws  the  pipe,  reclines 
his  head,  and  gives  himself  up  to  the  first  calming  effect  of  the  drug. 
His  next  attempt  confirms  the  comfort,  and  now  no  longer  does  he 
complain  of  racking  limbs,  or  aching  bones,  no  longer  does  the  rheum 
run  from  his  eyes,  and  relaxed  is  the  tightness  of  his  chest  as  he 
dwells  *vith  fond  affection  on  the  inspiring  pipe.  His  second  pipe 
being  finished,  he  can  now  look  round  and  has  time  to  gaze  on  what 
is  going  on ;  but  his  soul  is  still  wrapt  in  the  bliss  that  is  anticipa- 
ted from  what  remuns  of  his  allowance,  for  not  until  a  third  or  a 
fourth  whiff  do  the  feeUngs  of  positive  pleasure  arise.  Then  is  felt  a 
lightness  of  the  head,  a  tingling  in  every  limb,  the  eyes  seem  to  be 
enhu^ed,  and  the  ears  sharpened  to  hearing,  an  elasticity,  an  indi- 
nalion  to  mount  on  high  is  experienced,  all  pains  have  gone  and 
pleasure  now  remains.  All  weariness  is  left  and  freshness  take  its 
place.  The  loathujg  of  food  that  was  lately  experienced  is  changed 
to  a  relish  for  what  is  piquant,  and  a  great  derire  is  frequently  felt  for 
some  |)articular  food.  The  tongue  is  now  loosened  and  teUs  its  tale, 
for  whatever  is  secret  becomes  open,  and  what  was  intended  for  one 
becomes  known  to  all.  Still  there  is  no  exdtement ;  but  a  calmness, 
soft,  soothing  and  sedative.  He  dreams  no  dreams,  nor  thinks  of  the 
morrow ;  but,  mith  a  smile  in  his  eye,  he  fills  his  pipe  with  the  last 
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of  his  allowance.  Slowly  inhiling  it,  he  seems  to  brighten  up,  the 
SDiSe  that  was  sparkling  in  his  eje  extends  to  other  features,  and 
hk  appearance  is  one  of  complete  yet  pladd  enjoyment.  Pte* 
seotly  the  pipe  is  slowly  displaoed  or  drops  by  his  side,  Ills  head  if 
raised,  is  now  laid  on  the  pUlow,  feature  after  feature  gifes  up  its 
smile,  the  eye  becomes  glazed.  Now  droops  tlie  upper  eyelid  and 
falls  the  chin  with  the  lower  lip,  deeper  and  deeper  inspirations  fol- 
low, all  perception  is  gone,  objects  may  strilce  the  eye,  but  no  sights 
ire  seen,  sounds  may  M  on  the  ear,  but  no  sensations  are  ezdted, 
and  80  be  passes  into  sleep,  disturbed  and  broken,  from  which  tlic 
wretched  being  awakes  to  a  full  conception  of  his  misery. 

Before  tracing  the  moral  and  phy^cal  evils  resulting  from  the 
lengthened  use  of  Opium,  it  ^^  be  as  well  to  search  into  the  details 
connected  with  the  places  where  the  drug  is  used.  In  the  Island  of 
Singapore,  according  to  Section  VI  of  the  Opium  reguktlon,  the 
wnnber  of  shops  where  the  drug  b  to  be  consumed,  ia  determined  by 
the  Governor  in  Council,  a  most  satisfactory  rule ;  but  not  acted  up  to. 
At  present  the  number  of  Opium  shops  in  town  is  limited  to  45,  and 
inthecountry  to  6.  Each  has  a  red  board  wluch  the  vender  ought  to 
hang  up  outside  his  shop,  with  the  No.  as  received  by  the  Farmer. 
Hence  their  nunc  b  P&pdn  M^rd  or  red  board,  and  the  shops  are 
Imown  by  that  name  among  all  classes  of  natives.  They  are  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  over  the  bland ;  and  wherever  a  number  of 
Chinese  are  congregated,  there  you  have  one  or  more.  The  Farmer 
conid  not  have  hit  on  a  better  plan,  for  extending  the  consumption 
of  (his  article,  than  he  has  done,  by  the  manner  in  «  hich  Opium  sliops 
ve  pemutted  to  exist.  A  man  comes  to  him,  generally  previously 
icDown  or  now  recommended,  and  says  he  wbhes  to  establish  a  Pap&n 
M^  which  he  gets,  and  pays  50  cents  for  the  board.  If  the  num- 
ber of  45  b  complied  he  does  not  require  a  board ;  but  puts  a  mat 
b  the  place  of  a  door  by  which  an  Opium  shop  is  known  to  all,  wliile 
the  (act  b  anounced  by  an  inscription  in  Chinese.  He  pays  nothing 
for  a  Ibense,  nor  does  he  enter  into  any  securities ;  but  he  purchases 
^ecrtain  quantity  of  the  Chandu,  and,  according  to  hb  fiicilides 
for  selfing  it,  so  b  the  price.    If  the  Opium  shop  is  in  town,  and  near 
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to  where  the  Clunese  artificers  are  clustered,  then  he  pays  a  litde 
less  then  ^g"  2  a  tael.  If  at  a  little  distance  SH^  still  farther  from 
town  ^h  60,  then  S'  !•  50.  Nay  it  even  descends  to  ^  1  a  tacL 
The  last  is  the  price  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Nacodah  of  a  Chinese 
Jonk,  who  tales  a  large  quantity  at  a  time,  as  two  thirds  of  his  crew 
are  generally  consumers,  and  the  facility  for  illicit  consumption  is 
great.  The  proprietors  of  Opium  Shops  are  expected  to  retail  it  to 
their  customers  at  a  little  above  the  price  at  which  they  purchase 
the  Chandu  from  the  Opium  Farmer.  If  in  town  they  pay  110 
fiuaams  or  8  per  cent  less  than  <^2  a  tael,  then  they  charge  12  fa* 
nams  a  cheen  which  is  the  one-tenth  of  a  tael,  to  those  who  come  to 
buy,  or  who  use  it  in  their  premises.  The  Opium  Farmer  re- 
ceives nothing  from  the  owner  of  the  Opium  shop,  nor  does  he  pay 
him  anything  for  furthering  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  drug, 
further  than  the  discount  of  8  per  cent  allowed  only  in  some  cases. 
Neither  do  the  Opium  smokers  pay  more  for  it  than  they  would  if 
they  purchased  it  from  the  Opium  Farmer.  How  then  does  the  own- 
er of  the  Opium  shop  live  ?  how  does  he  pay  his  rent  sometimes  10  or 
15  dollars  a  month  ?  maintain  his  wife  and  children  and  keep  one  or 
two  coolies?  He  does  all  this  on  the  refuse  of  the  Chandu,  the  pre- 
pared extract  of  the  Opium.  This  extract  when  consumed  leaves  a 
refuse  consisting  of  charcoal,  enpyreumatic  oil,  some  of  the  salts  of 
the  Opium,  and  a  part  of  the  Chandu  not  consumed.  Now  one  ounce 
of  Chandu  gives  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  this  refuse  called  Tye  or 
Tinco.  This  is  smoked  and  swallowed  by  the  poorer  classes,  who 
only  pay  half  the  price  of  Chandu  for  it.  When  smoked  it  yields  a 
further  refuse  called  Samshing,  and  this  is  even  used  by  the  still 
poorer,  although  it  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  narcotic  prin- 
dple ;  the  last  is  never  smoked  as  it  cannot  furnish  any  smoke,  but  is 
swallowed,  and  that  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  arrack.  We  shall 
see  afterwards  that  it  is  used  medecinally. 

On  the  Tinco,  and  Samshing,  the  owners  of  many  Opium  shops 
almost  entirely  depend  for  their  liveUhood.  By  the  sale  of  tiiese  the 
rent  is  paid,  the  family  are  supported,  and  the  servants  kept.  If  a 
man  sells  3  taels  of  chandu  a  day,  he  receives  about  IJ^taelsof  Tinco, 
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or  more  correctly  If  j,  and  from  the  consumption  of  that  he  gets 
about  seren^tenths  of  a  tael  of  Samshing ;  if  the  Chandu  sells  for  <^  6 
the  3  taels,  by  his  Tinco  and  his  Sagdshing  he  will  realize  neariy 
^  3  a  day,  and  tins  is  his  income ;  few  however  sell  so  much  daily, 
and  fewer  still  receive  so  much. 

'Hie  Opium  shops  vary  much  in  their  appearance  from  an  attap- 
hovel  to  a  hrick  house  of  two  stories,  paying  ^  15  monthly  for  rent, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  luxury  of  the  pipe  is  all  that  the  Opium 
smoker  cares  for,  and  anything  adventitious,  such  as  a  commodious 
apartment,  el^nt  furniture  and  proper  ventilation  are  disregarded. 
In  some  houses  there  are  various  apartments  in  addition  to  the  one 
which  is  entered  from  the  street,  for,  according  to  the  Police  laws,  9 
o'clock  p.  M.  is  the  hour  when  all  parties  aresupposed  to  give  up 
their  pipes.  Vun  expectation  to  suppose  that  any  man  who  has  money 
would  relinquish  the  soul  inspiring  luxury  until  his  ecstacy  was  at  its 
fiiU.  Sooner  would  the  panting  traveller  under  a  burning  sun,  when 
hours  have  elapsed  ere  his  parched  lips  have  been  moistened,  dash 
£rom  his  mouth  the  goblet  before  his  thirst  was  half  quenched,  than 
the  opium  smoker  be  the  slave  of  lime.  If  9  o'clock  is  come,  and  he 
has  not  reached  his  acme,  he  merely  retires  to  an  inner  chamber,  where, 
It  his  ease  and  undisturbed,  he  passes  through  his  stages  of  enjoyment. 
Yet  another  apartment  exists,  generally  up  stairs,  where  females 
are  to  be  found,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  establishment,  though 
sometimes  strangers,  who  may  not  be  allowed  in  their  own  houses  to  en- 
joj  in  quietness  their  taste  for  the  pipe.  This  apartment  is  of  course 
a  dosed  one  to  the  generality  of  visitors  of  Opium  shops ;  but,  be- 
ing possessed  of  a  little  influence,  I  procured  admittance  into  one.  It 
was  my  first  entrance  into  such  places,  and  I  was  rather  struck  with 
the  general  appenrance  of  things ;  the  room  was  large,  but  not  well 
lighted,  matted,  and  chared,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  large  bed.  A 
table  was  near,  on  which  were  tea  and  sweet  meats.  Advancing  a  lit- 
tle, I  saw  a  female  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  her  back  supported  by  cus- 
hions, and  round  her  were  two  Chinamen  and  a  Malay.  The  female 
vss  young  and  fair,  yea  passing  fair,  and  richly  dressed  in  the  habi- 
Baentsof  the  Flowery  land.     She  little  looked  Ukc  a  tempting  fiend. 
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The  Mali^,  a  rich  Pahaog'  Trader,  was  rediiuiig  Dcar  her,  moking 
hia  Opium  pipe,  while  the  Chinese  yoMhs,  resf^edtaUe  shop  keepers 
were  waiting  her  fillings  th^rs*  She  herscif  was  a  derotee  to  tiie 
dn^^  and  had  been  for  three  years,  smoldttg'  at  the  rate  of  ^  6  a 
month,  winch  is  supplied  her  by  the  keeper  of  the  Opium  shop*  Otbsr 
yocations,  she  may  combine  with  that  of  presiding  over  Opium  orgies, 
for  it  is  not  at  all  uu]ikely«  that^  when  the  drug  has  taken  effect,  and 
the  senses  are  more  or  less  dulled,  gamUhtt^  may  be  commenced, 
the  victims  bdng  at  hand. 

DeMtributian  of  Opium  Shops,  The  numbor  of  Opium  Shops, 
that  is  shops  where  the  drug  is  consumed,  and  whidi  although  they 
may  liave  no  PiLp&n  M6ri  or  rign-board,  yet  are  well  known  from  the 
mat  and  Clunese  name,  are  far  beyond  what  are  aUowed  by  Govern- 
ment, and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  wiiat  are  known  by  the  Polioe.  I 
have  been  a  visitor  in  dghty  Ojnum  smoking  Shops,  within  the  fioutB 
of  Singapore  Town.  The  number  supposed  to  be  licensed  is  forty 
live.  The  number  in  the  country  I  cannot  tell ;  but  wherever  there 
are  a  dosen  Chinese  squatted,  there  you  have  an  Opium  Shop.  On 
the  road  to  Stgl&p,  between  Captain  Elliot's  bridge  over  the  K^i&ng 
and  my  butngalow,  are  six  Shops,  and  on  the  same  line  pf  road  there 
are  not  15  tfore  houses  belonging  to  Cluttese*  As  in  England  of 
okl  80  here  you  liave  at  the  present  day  caertain  trades  congregated 
together,  not  indiscrinunately  mixed.  You  have  carpenters  in  one 
street,  blacksmiths  in  another,  gold  and  silversmiths  in  a  third  &c.,  &c. 
Now  certain  traides  are  greater  consumers  of  opium  than  others. 
Amongst  the  principal  are  carpenters,  box  nudiers,  blaclcsmiths,  bar- 
bers, huxters,  coolies,  boatmen,  and  gambler  planters  hiduding  gar- 
deners. Tliese  trades  seem  almost  entirely  tabe  devoted  to  the  drug-.  I 
should  say  hilly  85  per  cent  are  opium  smokers.  Other  trades  as 
shoemakers,  tailors,  pork  venders  and  bakers  are  not  by  a  great  per- 
centage equal  to  the  previous  classes,  for  instance  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers have  not  more  than  20  per  cent  addicted  to  the  vice.  When- 
ever you  have  the  first  mentioned  classes  in  abundance  there  you 
have  a  superfluity  of  Opium  Shops.  Well  street  contains  nothing 
else  than  Opium  and  Carpenter's  Shops,  there  being  in  that  small 
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Street  no  less  than  4  Opium  Shops*  In  Circular  Road  there  are  no 
les  diin  18  frequented  by  bbusksmiths,  huxters,  barbers  and  boat- 
mflD.  In  Canton  Street,  whieh  haa  8  honaea,  there  are  2  Opiam 
Shops,  tile  great  resort  of  boatmen  and  hozters.  In  Carpen^ 
Street  we  have  6,  in  Church  Street  6,  in  South  Bridge  Road  6,  prin« 
dpally  frequented  by  Gambler  people  and  gardeners,  this  being  one 
of  the  princip^  entrances  from  the  country  to  the  Mercluuit's  go« 
downs  and  in  a  street  without  a  name ;  but  near  to  the  Sepoy  lines, 
we  hare  the  sepoys  themselves  resorting  to  the  2  Opium  Shops  in  it« 
In  Kampong  Java,  we  have  many  Chinese,  but  many  Javanese  also 
frequent  the  opium  shops  there*  In  K4mpong  Bugfs  are  two  shops 
frequented  by  a  few  Of  that  nation  \  but  principally  by  Chinamen 
settled  amongst  them^ 

In  Kimpong  B&wf&n  I  know  there  is  not  a  shop,  and  1  know  there 
are  but  one  or  two  mstances  of  that  class,  giving  themselves  up  to 
the  ^oe.  Formerly  we  had  Coupled  with  an  opium  shop  a  gambling 
one;  but  now  if  such  an  arrangement  does  exist,  it  is  so  well  con- 
eeskd,  that  during  all  my  vints  I  never  witnessed  a  Poa  table,  and 
freqoeatly  on  interrogating  an  opium  smoker,  he  will  say  that  since 
the  public  suppressioil  of  gambling,  his  fortune  has  changed,  his  live« 
iihood  has  gone  and  he  cannot  afford  to  smoke  (for  he  has  not  got  the 
money)  half  tiie  quantity  df  Chandu  that  hi!  was  wont.  This  may 
acooont  in  a  measure  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  opium  Consumed 
tins  year  when  compared  to  last,  although  one  most  respectable  Chi« 
namaa  who  waa  formerly  the  Opium  Farmer,  says,  the  consumption 
of  opittm  is  but  llttie  affected  by  GambUng,  from  Arradc  or  Samshu 
being  the  intoxicating  medium  used,  a  much  better  instrument  for 
nifling  excitement  and  stimulating  to  excesdve  phqr  than  opium, 
whose  effects  as  we  have  shewn,  arc  much  more  eedative  than  excit- 
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CHAPTER    V/ 

THE  PHYStCAt  AND  MENTAL  EFFECTS  RESULTING  FROII  THE 
HABITUAL  USB  OF  OPIUM. 

**  What  is  commenced  in  amusement  frequently  terminates  in 
earnest.''  *'  Evil  habits  being  easily  acquired  and  as  the  facility  of 
their  acquisition  so  is  the  difficulty  of  their  relinquishment."  How 
exemplified  do  we  find  theoe  remarks  in  the  career  of  the  opium  smo- 
ker. Often  have  I  asked  him  what  could  be  the  inducement  to  learn 
such  a  vice,  and  he  said,  amusement.  Often  have  I  abndded  a  young- 
ster with  his  precocious  depravity,  and  hb  excuse  was  that  he  was 
no  slave  to  it ;  but  only  taking  it  for  mSin  mSin^  that  is  amusement. 
Which  amusement  repeated  now  and  again  is  at  length  continued 
daily,  until  the  habit  at  last  establbhed  can  never  be  broken  off  un- 
less with  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  causes  which  induce  opium  smoking  are  various,  but  the  one 
now  mentioned  is  the  prindpal,  although  most  opium  smokers,  espe- 
cially Malays  would  fain  refer  the  cause  to  bodily  sickness,  which 
compelled  them  to  take  to  smoking,  to  alleviate  pain,  the  remedy  at 
last  proving  the  greater  evil  of  the  two.  One  Malay  gave  compul- 
rion,  as  his  reason  for  smoking,  as  his  master  the  Rajah  of  Siak  an 
inverate  smoker  would  allow  no  attendants  near  him  who  did  not  use 
the  drug.Sometimes  children  are  taught  by  their  parents  and  wives 
by  their  husbands.  In  fact  the  sanje  causes  which  are  well  known 
to  induce  spirit  drinking  at  home,  exert  an  analogus  influence  here 
in  producing  opium  smoking. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  this  drug  are  variously  stated 
by  different  authors.  Men  of  weight  it  science  have  insisted  that 
while  it  makes  life  miserable  it  does  not  shorten  it,  and  many  believe 
this  aphorism.  Literary  men  of  reputation  have  spread  abroad  by 
the  elegance  of  their  statements  the  dreams  that  attend  the  use  of  it, 
and  many  believe  them.  In  itself  the  operation  of  the  drug  is  plea- 
sant, slow,  and  deceitful,  and  being  easily  concealed  from  public  gaze 
offers  a  strong  temptation  to  the  lovers  of  secret  erccitement.  The 
Merchant  finds  it  a  profitable  article  of  trade  and  would  persuade 
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himself  that  he  is  merely  supplying  an  article  of  luxury,  much  less 
pemrdous  than  ardent  spirits,  and  finally  the  Goyemment,  seeing  and 
feeling  that  the  income  to  be  derived  from  its  use  is  great  and  conye- 
nient,  have  ears,  but  hear  not  of  its  evils,  and  they  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls,  that  if  they  did  not  tax  it  the  consumption 
would  be  pfreater  and  therefore  the  evil  would  be  increased. 

All  these  parties  err  from  ignorance  ;  charity  compels  mo  to  think 
they  know  no  better ;  but  that  such  an  excuse  may  not  serve  for  the 
future,  I  will  briefly  transcribe  from  my  notes,  taken  on  the  spot, 
the  ipsedixit  statements  of  persons  who,  themselves  Opium  smokers, 
can  best  express  their  feelings,  and  paint  their  miseries. 

June  2oth.  Visited  in  qompany  with  the  agent  of  the  Opium  far- 
mer 4  Opium  shops,  found  them  filled  with  Chinese  except  one  which 
had  in  addition  7  Malays  and  natives  of  India.  Amongst  these  were 
3  tailors ;  one  woman  30  years  old,  was  there  smoking  her  pipe, — she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  3  years  at  the  rate  of  3  hoons 
daily,— before  she  commenced  the  habit  of  smoking  had  children  but 
none  since, — thinks  that  it  is  owing  to  the  bad  habit, — ^would  like 
much  to  give  up  but  is  frightened.  She  states  that  no  one  who  has 
smoked  for  a  long  period  can  have  children,  and  her  testimony  was  cor- 
roburated  by  all  around,  who  were  miserable  diseased  looking  objects. 
Doe  Malay  learned  the  habit  when  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
while  m  Lodon  bought  the  drug  very  cHeap.  One  tulor  receives  ^ 
7  per  mensem  and  spends  <^  4  in  Opium. 

30th.  Visited  two  shops.  In  the  first  were  about  50  smoking.  Af« 
ter  examining  these  went  up  stairs  and  found  it  divided  into  sleeping 
apartments, — ^saw  one  female  on  a  bed  with  two  men.  They  were 
smoking  from  one  pipe  the  one  after  the  other,  the  female  filling 
for  them.  Presently  the  party  was  joined  by  a  second  female.  The 
fint  feromle  had  been  a  smoker  for  only  10  months,  the  second  for 
10  yean^  both  complained  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  habit, — the  second 
female  had  4  children,  3  were  dead, — ^when  young  had  abundance  of 
milk,  but  had  none  for  the  two  last  children,  from  which  cause  they 
vere  ackly  and  died.  In  the  morning  when  she  awakes,  she  says, 
1  feel  as  "  one  dead,  I  cannot  do  any  thing  until  the  pipe  Is  consum- 
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"  ed.  My  eyelids  are  glued  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened.  My 
'*  no9e  discharge  profusely,  I  feel  a  tightoess  in  my  chest  with  sense 
"  of  suffocation.  My  bones  are  sore,  my  head  aches  and  b  giddy 
"  and  I  loathe  the  very  sight  of  food."  Such  is  her  account  of  her 
daily  misery.  The  other  female  occasionally  indulges  in  arrack,  and 
tlien  she  has  no  craving  for  opium.  Both  were  constipated  genenl- 
ly  5  to  6  days ;  with  the  one  the  venereal  appetite  was  much  dimi- 
nished, with  the  other  nearly  destroyed. 

In  entering  the  seoond  shop  I  was  struck  with  the  miserable  ske- 
leton like  appearance  of  the  owner,  who  sat  behind  his  small  counter 
doling  out  the  drug.  He  had  smoked  for  30  years  and  his  allow- 
ance was  one  chin  or  the  one-tenth  of  a  tael  daily,  about  the  value  of 
Jg'  6  monthly.  Of  12  men  whom  I  examined,  three  had  smoked  for 
10  years,  one  for  15,  four  for  6  years,  one  for  5,  and  the  rest  be- 
tween 8  to  10  years,  one  Chinaman,  who  is  a  petty  shopkeeper  con- 
sumes JS'  10  monthly  of  the  drug.  He  states  that  in  100  Chinaman, 
70  smoke,  almost  all  the  coolies  do  so  more  or  less.  If  a  oooly  earns 
^5  monthly,  S'  ^  goes  for  food,  20  cents  for  house  rent,  a  small 
outlay  for  a  jacket  and  trowsers  once  in  six  months,  and  all  the  rest 
goes  in  opium.  From  his  own  experience  and  what  he  has  seen  of 
others,  he  would  say  if  a  man  has  been  accustomed  to  smoke  opium 
for  7  or  Syears  and  gives  it  up  for  a  day,  he  is  attacked  with  a  diar- 
rhoea, frequently  having  from  20  to  30  evacuations  daily,  while  during 
the  time  he  is  smoking  he  is  constipated,  frequently  for  8  to  10  days, 
micturition  is  performed  with  dificulty  and  much  tediousness,  the 
venereal  appetite  is  much  impadred,  nearly  lost,  what  desire  remains 
b  wretchedness  from  the  inability  to  consummate.  Men  long  habi- 
tuated to  opium  do  not  beget  children  nor  women  bear  them.  At 
first  the  venereal  appetite  b  increased ;  hence  many  for  that  purpose 
are  induced  to  become  opium  smokers ;  but  speedily  it  b  diminbhed. 
A  great  many  women  smoke,  generally  the  wives  of  opium  smokers. 
He  who  commences  with  1  boon  daily  will  shortly  require  2  to  pro- 
duce tiie  came  state  of  eostacy  necessary  for  hb  comfort.''  Further 
he  stales,  that  after  hb  quantity  b  consumed  he  feeb  no  dedre  for 
^ecp  till  12  or  2  in  the  morning,  then  he  falls  hito  disturbed  slumbers 
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WUch  ksl  tin  8  or  9  (now  mark  the  description  of  this  man's  suffer- 
ings) when  he  awakens  his  head  is  giddy,  confused  and  painful,  his 
moutii  is  drjf  he  has  great  thirst,  hut  cannot  drink  for  vomiting,  his 
^efids  are  glued  together,  and  his  nose  discharges  foetid  matter,  his 
appetite  is  gone,  and  he  can  neither  read  nor  write,  that  is  transact 
his  hosmess,  he  suffers  pain  in  all  his  hones  and  muscles,  he  gasps  for 
hreaA,  he  wishes  to  bathe,  but  cannot  stand  the  shock,  and  this  state 
eoDtinoes  until  he  gets  his  morning  pipe,  when  he  can  eat  and  drink 
a  fittle,  then  bathes  and  attends  to  business.  The  force  of  example 
tanght  lum  this  vile  habit  and  he  knows  no  classes  of  people  exempt 
fitm  it  exc^t  Europeans.  "  Look,"  says  he  appealing  to  himself, 
^I  was,  ere  I  gave  way  to  this  accursed  vice,  stout,  strong,  and  able  for 
anything.  I  loved  my  wife  and  children,  attended  to  my  business  and 
iras  happy ;  but  now  I  am  thin,  meagre  and  wretched,  I  can  receive 
enjoyment  from  nothing  but  the  pipe,  my  passions  are  gone,  and  if 
I  am  railed  at  and  abused  like  a  dog,  1  return  not  an  angry  word." 

In  the  whole  of  this  assembly  one  man  only  was  stout  and  healthy 
lookmg,  at  which  I  was  surprised,  for  he  had  been  a  smoker  for  5 
years.  Oh !  said  his  companions,  *'  he  is  a  poor  wretch  who  can  on- 
ly smoke  his  2  boons  daily,  wait  till  he  gets  richer  and  can  smoke  his 
ten  and  he  will  be  thin  enough." 

dlst  Viated  one  Opium  Shop,  saw  30  smoking,  on  examination 
fonnd  that  each  smoked  on  an  average  8  boons  daily.  Examined  all 
tndiridually,  thdr  unanimous  testimony  is  that  from  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  Chinamen  are  consumers  of  opium.  One  man  mentioned  a  cu- 
rious hfcL  He  had  been  a  smoker  for  10  years,  and  if  for  a  day  he 
gave  up  smoking,  his  urine  became  white  and  turbid  like  milk. 

In  another  shop  upstairs  was  a  female  smoking  with  3  men,  her 
monUdy  consumption  was  at  the  rate  of  ^  10,  has  had  four  children* 
nut  is  still  stout  and  good  looking,  never  lost  her  supply  of  milk,  her 
appetite  is  good,  and  her  passions  still  vigorous  (this  woman  is  an 
exception.) 

Jufy  9tii.  Visited  several  shops,  examined  31  men,  their  average 
consomption  was  6  boons,  the  greatest  daily  consumption  by  one  man 
was  15  boons,  the  smallest  2,  the  average  number  of  years  they  had 
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been  addicted  to  the  smoking  of  opium  whs  7  years  and  some  odd 
months.  The  average  individual  amount  of  wages  of  these  31  men 
was  four  dollars  and  seventy  seven  centis,  and  the  vidue  of  the  opium 
consumed  monthly  by  each  man  at  the  rate  of  6  boons  daily  was  ^3 
60c.  Upstairs  I  found  one  womnn  who  had  been  an  opium  smoker  for 
3  years,  at  the  average  rate  of  6  hodns  daily,  she  stated  that  she  had 
2  children,  but  they  were  very  sickly  and  always  crying,  and  how  did 
she  stifle  their  cries  ?  Oh  women !  if  ye  have  a  spark  of  motherly 
feeling  in  you,  ye  will  join  with  me  in  execrating  this  vice,  whose 
practices  are  so  horrible,  that  if  I  could  not  vouch  for  it,  credulity 
itself  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  cry,  while  humanity  would  thus* 
der  nay.  I  saw  the  woman  pressing  to  her  shrivelled,  sapless,  breasts, 
her  weeping  offspring  whose  thin  and  yellow  face,  and  withered 
limbs  showed  what  little  sustenance  was  to  be  obtained  there.  Its 
shrill  cries  and  convulsed  limbs  seemed  now  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  mother,  who  was  all  the  time  enjoying  her  pipe,  when,  to  my 
horror  and  astonishment,  she  conveyed  from  her  lips  to  that  of  the 
Child's  the  fresh  drawn  opiate  vapour,  which  the  babe  inspired.  This 
was  repeated  twice,  when  it  fell  back  a  senseless  mass  into  its  mo^ 
therms  arms,  and  allowed  her  quietly  to  finish  her  unholy  repast. 
This  practice  she  had  oft«n  recourse  to  as  her  child  was  very  trou- 
blesome, adding  that  it  was  no  uncoiumon  thing  for  mothers  to  do  so. 

With  this  extract  from  my  notes,  I  will  finish,  as  much  1  h«vc 
seen  is  not  meet  for  the  public  eye,  and  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
physical  evils  resulting  from  the  habitual  use  of  Opium,  premising, 
that  it  is  from  the  examination  of  above  300  Opium  smokers  that 
the  succeeding  account  is  derived. 

A  state  of  excitement,  or  one  of  sedative  tranquillity,  is  what  b 
primarily  desired  by  the  Opium  smoker,  and  which  at  firsc  is  effect- 
ed by  a  small  quantity  of  the  drug.  That  small  quantity  soon  loses 
its  effect,  and  to  producd  the  same  amount  of  excitement  the  dose 
must  be  doubled,  and  that  again  increased  until  I^  have  known  the 
original  quantity  multiplied  one  hundred  fdd. 

The  first  evils  resulting  from  the  habitual  use  of  Opium  aeem  to 
be  connected  with  the  nervous  system ;  disturbed  sleep,  wakefullne&B, 
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{jMdbMii  on  nuing^  the  head,  and  sometiines  head  ache,  are  the  first 
fymptoms*  The  nenrous  power  from  beuig  increased  is  soon  dis* 
tarhed,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  become  unsettled,  at  one  lime 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  power,  at  another  much  below  par,  the  ap« 
petite  becomes  capricions;  sometimes  we  have  costiveness,  some- 
times the  contrary.  Strangre  feelings  are  experienced  about  the  chest» 
(he  eye  may  sparkle  a  little  at  night,  but  early  in  the  morning  It  is 
hazy,  the  tongue  becomes  covered  with  a  whitish  fiir,  the  pulse  is 
but  fittle  aifeeted  and  the  urinary  organs  are  not  yet  disturbed  i  But 
continne  the  vice,  an  1  we  have  the  nervous  system  still  further  giving 
way.  The  sensations  in  the  head  are  now  increased,  Che  giddmeas  is 
trooblesome  and  the  headache  annoying,  the  eyes  now  discharge  a 
copious  mucus  secretioir,  and  so  does  the  nose,  vnthout  doubt  from 
relaxation  of  the  vessels  owing  to  impaired  nervous  energy.  Tho 
stomach  soon  shares.  Digestion  becomes  impaired,  at  first  uncer- 
tab,  at  last  it  is  destroyed.  We  know  from  experiment  the  power 
the  nerves  have  over  that  function,  so  that  if  the  Pnumo  Castries  in  a 
dog  be  tied,  digestion  is  completely  stopped  and  the  gastric  juice  not 
evolved.  In  the  opium  smoker  the  nervous  energy  is  impaired,  the 
gastric  juice  is  lessened  in  quantity,  perhaps  depraved  in  quality,  and 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  no  longer  receiving  its  usual  sup* 
ply  of  nervous  power,  foiia  to  perform  its  churning*like  office.  From 
these  causes  the  food  is  only  partially  digested  when  it  passes  into  the 
htestines.  Some  of  it  in  its  crude  state  is  absorbed  into  the  system, 
the  remainder  waits  until  it  is  dejected,  this,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  smokers  career,  and  whi!e  he  daily  uses  the  drug,  does  not  take 
pbce  oftener  than  once  in  5  or  6  days,  nay,  even  it  is  extended  from 
10  to  15.  The  urinary  organs  now  become  disturbed,  micturition  is 
not  so  easily  performed,  a  discharge  takes  place,  which  some  think 
Kminai,  but  I  should  say  rather  mucus,  and  proceeds  from  the  nsi- 
cols  aeminales.  The  generative  organs,  wliich  formerly  were  highly 
excitable,  liave  now,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  aphrodisiac  power 
and  few  and  fiur  between  are  their  capabilit  es  of  indulgence.  It  ia 
at  tUa  stage  that  we  have  amongst  the  opulent  the  various  aphrosidi^i 
ac  remedies  used,  as  tigera's  foot  jelly,  eggs  of  the  black  fowl,  sa4 
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hot  spices.  The  outvrard  appearance  of  the  man  changes*  The  im 
M  Is  rei^aoed  by  an  oily  secredon,  which,  m  its  torn  beocmies  ab« 
sorbedy  the  muscles  lose  thdr  torodty,  becoming  loose  and  flabby, 
dinncluation  to  work  hastens  their  decay,  and  a  dull  gnawmg  pain  for 
hours  in  the  morning  becomes  a  daily  occurance. 

The  upright  manly  figure  begins  to  stoop,  and  a  shuffle  in  the  gait 
18  soon  noticed,  a  well  marked  index  of  an  opium  smoker.  But  it 
is  in  the  eye  that  he  who  runs  may  read  tiie  effect  of  tiie  vice,  foe 
Its  lustre  has  gone  and  its  brilliancy  disaj^eared.  It  seems  to  have 
sunk  into  its  socket,  while  the  ^ebrows  have  become  more  droofniig, 
its  color  from  a  pure  white  is  now  a  dingy  yellow,  and  the  hlm'kpfiM 
of  the  lower  eyelid  tells  how  deranged  tiie  general  system  is.  Not* 
withstanding  all  these  symptoms,  there  seems  as  yet  no  stmctttral 
derangement,  no  inflammation  of  any  part,  but  as  the  opium  smoker 
adn  madly  hastens  on  in  his  carreer,  his  rest  becomes  disturbed,  he 
sleeps  by  snatches,  he  wakens  unrefireshed,  his  appetite  has  neariy 
left  him,  what  food  he  takes  he  rejects,  and  all  fluids  are  yomited  un« 
til  he  indulges  in  his  pipe,  then  tiiese  symptoms  are  a  little  alienated'* 
His  digestion  is  now  thoroughly  disturbed,  in  fact  destroyed,  he  com. 
plains  of  incessant  pain  in  the  stomach,  only  to  be  allayed  by  the  drag. 
Diarrhoea  more  or  less  is  present,  a  gradual  wasting  of  the  body  foI< 
lows  which  is  thus  pithily  described  by  Mr.  Koo  King  Shan  a  lite- 
rary gentleman  of  Keang  Ling — *^  from  the  robust  who  smoke,  flesh 
*^  is  gradually  consumed  and  worn  away,  and  then:  skin  hangs  down 
**  like  bags.  The  faces  of  the  weak  who  smoke  are  cadarotnu  and 
"  blade,  and  theur  bones  naked  as  billets  of  wood."  Diarrhoea  endmg 
in  dysentery  frequently  follows,  while  the  alvine  secretions  ara  in  a 
most  disordered  state.  The  difficulty  in  micturition,  along  with  other 
causes,  lays  the  foun  dation  for  renal  disease,  the  kidney  soon  pre- 
senting Brights  degeneratbn  one  of  the  exdting  causes  of  dropsy 
which  attadcs  so  many  opium  smokers ;  reAal  disease  is  abo  induce 
ed  and  a  deranged  turbid,  and  mucus  state  of  the  urine  is  found  in  al- 
most eyery  smoker.  Sometames  the  chest  b  the  part  mojt  affected, 
and  while  for  years  the  victim  has  comphuned  of  taghtness  tim^  he 
now  complauis  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  gradually  bcreaang  to  « 
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ifenae  of  fluffoeation.  Oedema  of  the  lungs  or  effusion  into  the  pleu^ 
imknre  noir  set  in.  Sometunes  complabte  are  made  of  pain  in  tb» 
eudiae  rc^^ion,  and  weak  and  irregular  are  foond  to  be  the  tythma  of 
the  heart,  until  after  repeated  warnings  it  at  length  forgets  its  part, 
and  there  is  left  but  a  senseless  mass  of  daj,  the  remains  of  the  mi- 
lerable  opium  smoker. 

The  low  state  of  nervous  energy  predisposes  to  laiye  boils  and  car« 
hondflSy  from  the  latter  of  which  few  recover.  I  remember  one  very 
vtalthy  Chinaman,  whom  I  attended  for  carbuncle ;  but  who  perished 
in^iteof  evoy  eare,  and  it  was  not  until  his  death  I  learned  that  he 
was  anbTeterate  opium  smoker.  Tlua  bw  state  of  vitslily  gi?es  ris9 
to  many  iildiy  foul  and  indolent  ulcers,  which  attack  two  thirds  of  the 
piupsn  under  the  care  of  Dr.  TnulL  Scrofula,  and  tubercles  are  also 
isdttoed*  In  fact  every  disease  that  has  its  origin  in  a  weakened  ac^* 
tkm  of  the  vital  power  is  produced  on  the  person  of  the  oinum  smo* 
ker  taj  this  habit,  and  when  disease  of  a  violent  nature  does  attack 
him  he  immeifiately  succumbs.  I  have  wea  a  remittent  fever  run  its 
eoane  with  a  Chinaman  in  four  days,  and  where  this  fever  prevails, 
SB  St  Bl&kia  M^,  and  T&njong  Figir*  the  Chinese  are  the  princi* 
pal  Bofferers. 

I  have  avoided  entering  into  professional  details,  as  this  paper  i9 
won  or  less  intended  for  the  general  reader.  I  will  therefore  finish 
tins  sceount  of  the  physical  evils  resulting  from  the  lubitual  use  of 
opam  by  givmg  the  opinions  of  Doctors  Oxley  and  Traill,  the  H.  £• 
I*  Cof's  Surgeons  for  this  Settlement. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  Oxlby,  Esq,  H.  E.  I.  Coifs  Resi, 
Surgeon,  Singapore. 

'<  My  Dear  little, 

*^  Here  is  my  opinion  in  answer  to  your  que* 
Itt.    Does  tbe  use 
oTopfaimiodoeepby-        nes. 

^  cTils  and  what        „  The  inordinate  use  or  rather  abuse  of  the 

«  drog  most  deddedly  does  bring  on  early  de« 

*'  crepkude,  km  of  appetite,  destruction  of  the  power  of  proereatk>i» 

I'  sadamorbid  state  of  all  the  secretions ;  but  I  have  seen  a  man  wha 
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**  had  used  tlie  drug  for  50  years  in  moderation  ^thout  any  evil  e^ 

**  fecte,  and  one  man  I  recollect  in  Malacca  who  had  so  used  it  was 

^  upwards  of  80,  several  in  the  liabit  of  smoking  assured  me  that  in 

**  moderation  it  neither  impaired  the  functions  nor  shortened  life,  at 

**  the  same  time  they  fully  admitted  the  deleterious  effects  of  too 

**  much. 

**  I  have  seen  death  follow,  and  I  recollect 
2d.    What  phys!-     »     „  ,        ,  ... 

eal  evils  result  to  opi-        *  Malay  who  was  apprehended  on  some  en- 

STprd  ^th'^d'S  "  •"•»»»  '^""'^  «»'»"'  y""  -wo.  who  when  fln« 
'*  locked  up  previous  to  examination,  and  as  a 
**  matter  of  course  deprived  of  the  drug  for  some  days,  pioed  away 
**  80  rapidly  that  although  only  4  or  5  days  in  the  lock-up-house,  he 
^  could  not  leave  it  when  released,  but  was  carried  out,  having  en- 
*^  te?ed  the  place  as  strong  and  muscuUur  a  man  as  could  be  met  with. 
^  The  lower  class  of  Chinese  when  deprived  of  their  allowance  are 
**  very  liable  to  become  dropsical,  and  I  have  lately  quite  cured  se- 
*<  veral  cases  of  this  sort  by  allowing  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  drug 
^  for  smoking.  I  have  tried  the  opium  in  substance,  but  iidth  not 
**  nearly  so  good  an  effect,  I  find  the  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia,  TV. 
'<  Valerian  \'ol.,  Tr.  Opii,  and  mist.  Camph.  to  be  an  excellent  for« 
**  mula  of  mediclae  for  these  cases.  The  effect  of  deprivation,  at 
**  first  appears  to  produce  desperation,  a  heart  rending  despondency, 
**  something  like  the  low  state  of  delirium  tremens  but  differing  in 
^  many  respects  from  that  malady.  The  3d.  query  is  pretty  n^ell  re* 
**  plied  to  in  this ;  death  does  certainly  occur  from  deprivation  and 
«•  most  generally  I  would  bay  by  effusion  into  the  cavities  and  gene- 
"  ral  dropsy.'*  "  Yours  truly, 

<'  August  28tii,  1847.  (Bigd.)    Thomas  Oxlbt." 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Wv.  Traill,  Esq.  M.  D.,  H.  E.  /.  Cby't 
AssLResdt.  Surgeoth  Singapore. 

<<  My  Dear  Little, 

**  I  have  been  pretty  bu^  thb  morning  or  would  have 
^  answered  you  sooner. 
'*J  I  have  not  paid  marked  attention  to  the  effect  of  opium  smok* 
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^  in  tbe  CMnese  Pauper  shed  have  been  formerly  addicted  to  the 
**  Ing  on  the  Chioese,  but  by  enquiring  I  find  that  most  of  the  men 
**  pnctice,  and  to  their  present  deprivation  of  it  lam  inclined  to  at- 
'*  tribute  the  very  slight  eSect  of  the  usual  remedial  agents  on  such 


**  Economy  is- a  main  object  in  that  Hospital  so  that  I  have  not 
**  introduced  opium  smoking  except  in  a  few  aggravated  cases  ;  but 
'*  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  where  the  vice  has  been 
^  before  habitual,  the  moderate  and  judicious  exhibition  of  opium 
^  smoking  will  sometime  effect  a  rapid  cure  when  other  remedies 
'*  have  seemed  inert. 

**  In  answer  to  your  first  query,  I  may  say  that  I  have  irbserved 
"  that  when  a  habitual  opium  smoker  has  been  deprived  of  the  ac« 
"  costomed  stimulus,  he  becomes  liable  to  various  diseases,  princi* 
**  pally  Dropsy  (more  especially  "  Anasarca",)  "  Atrophia"  and 
**  Bowel  complaints,  also  troublesome  Dyspeptic  Symptoms  and  any 
**  prerioosly  existing  disease  is  commonly  much  agg^ravated.  To 
**  yoor  second  query  I  may  say  I  have  seen  death  result  in  the  above 
**  mentioned  diseases,  when  opium  has  been  withheld ;  on  the  other 
^  hand  I  have  seen  recoveries  tliat  could  only  be  attributed  to  opium 
^  being  allowed, 

"  In  answer  to  your  third  query,  my  limited  experience  does  not 
'*  warrant  me  in  saying,  that  opium  smoking  is  in  any  way  so  power- 
**  fill  a  promoter  of  disease  as  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.*' 

"  Yours  in  haste, 
*•  28th.  August,  1847.  (Sigd.)        Wm.  Traill/* 

CHAPTER   VI. 

THB  POWER  OF  THR  OPIUM  SMOKER  TO  MODERATE  THE 
QUANTITY  OF  OPIUM  USED. 

Dobs  such  a  powrr  exist  ?  for  on  that,  will  greatly  hinge  the  ques* 
tion  as  to  the  deadly  injury  to  which  tbe  use  of  opium  subjects  man- 
kind who  indulge  in  it,  and  its  greater  or  lesser  power  in  creadng 
dLsease,  when  compared  with  intoxicating  spirits. 

Can  a  man  inhale  a  mouthful  or  two  of  the  smoke,  and  before  his 
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quantity  of  Chandu  is  expended,  ciy  hold  enough  ?  My  fnend  Dn 
Oxley  would  hint  that  some  had  that  power.  I  have  never  seen  it, 
and  I  hare  searched  eveiy  where  for  one,  who  with  money,  stopped 
short  of  partial  insensihility. 

I  hare  examined  hundreds,  and  the  only  limit  to  thdr  indvlgenoe 
fa  thdr  means.    All,  to  a  man,  have  so  expressed  themselves. 

Often  have  I  asked  on  opium  smoker  how  much  he  duly  used  ? 
*'  five  hoons  '*  or  the  one-twentieth  of  a  tael.  How  much  couM  yon 
smoke  ?  "  as  much  as  I  could  get,  when  I  have  money  I  smoke  two 
or  three  chin  duly,  if  I  had  suffident,  I  could  smoke  one  tael  daily." 
A  superior  officer  in  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor  of  Chma  as  quoted 
by  Sir  John  Davis,  says,  ^*  I  have  learned  that  those  who  smoke  opw 
um,  and  eventually  become  its  victims,  have  a  periodical  longing  for 
it,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  the  application  of  the  drug  at  the 
regular  time.  If  they  cannot  obtiun  it  when  the  daily  period  arrives 
their  limbs  become  debilitated,  a  discharge  of  rheum  takes  place  from 
the  eyes  and  nose  and  they  are  altogether  unequal  to  any  exertion ; 
but  with  a  few  whiffs  their  spirits  and  strength  are  restored  in  a  sur- 
prising manner,  thiis  opium  becomes  to  opium  smokers  their  very 

life.*' 

The  writer  of  an  essay  on  the  opium  trade,  says,  '*  there  is  no 
slavery  on  earth  to  name  with  the  bondage  into  which  opium  casts 
its  victims,  there  Is  scarcely  one  imown  instance  of  escape  from  its  tmb 
when  once  they  have  fiurly  enveloped  a  man." 

Not  confined  to  the  Chinese  alone  is  this  fasdnation  of  the  drug, 
for  Mr.  Bruce,  superintendent  of  Tea  culture  in  Assam,  in  altusion 
to  the  opium  smoker,  says,  '*  He  will  steal,  sell  lus  property,  hb  chil- 
dren, the  mother  of  his  children,  and  finally  even  commit  murder 
for  it." 

Even  Mr.  Marsden  who  is  quoted,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  as  an 
authority  that  opium  is  not  prejudidal,  says,  **  the  use  of  opium  a« 
mongst  the  people  of  Sumatra  is  a  spedes  of  luzuxy  that  aU  ranks 
adopt,  according  to  thdr  ability,  and  whidi  when  once  become  ha« 
bitual,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  shake  off." 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  gives  it  as  Ms  opinion  *'  that  the  use  of  opium 
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is  so  madi  more  dangerous  because  a  person  who  is  once  addicted  ta 
it,  can  never  leave  it  off/' 

A  Chinese  an^r,  Koo  King  Shan,  says,  ^^  it  destroys  life,  the 
poor  smoker  who  has  pawned  every  article  in  his  possession  still  re- 
muDsidle  uid  inactive,  and  when  he  has  no  means  of  borromng  mo» 
ney,  aad  the  periodical  thirst  returns  hard  upon  him,  he  will  pawn 
his  wives,  and  sell  his  daughters.  Such  are  the  inentable  conse- 
quences !  In  the  province  of  Nyankway  I  once  saw  a  man  named 
Chb,  who  heiag  childless  purchased  a  concubine,  afterwards  when 
his  monej  was  expended,  and  all  other  means  failed  him,  being  un- 
able to  resist  the  desire  for  the  pipe,  he  sold  this  same  concaUne 
and  received  for  her  several  tens  of  dollars,  this  money  bong  expend- 
ed he  went  and  hung  himself." 

Even  the  classical  De  Quincy  confirms  the  mastery  of  the  fasdna- 
t'lon  is  hb  *^  Suspiria  de  profundis**,  being  a  sequal  to  his  Confessions, 
*'  at  the  close  of  this  little  work  the  reader  was  instructed  to  believe, 
and  tm^  instructed,  that  I  had  mastered  the  tyranny  of  opium.  The 
fact  18  that  twice  I  mastered  it,  and  by  efforts,  more  prodigious  in  the 
second  of  these  cases  than  in  the  first.  Twice  I  sunk,  twice  I  rose 
again,  a  third  time  1  sunk,  partly  from  the  cause  mentioned,  partly 
from  other  causes.  During  tins  third  prostration  before  the  dark 
idol,  and  after  some  years,  new  and  monstrous  phenomena  began  to 
arae.**  Now  reader  mark  how  akin  these  mental  evils  are  to  the 
pbysical  ones,  and  believe  in  their  trutii,  for  they  are  registered  by  a 
\ic<3m  who  would  fun  in  the  beautiful  shadowbg  of  his  imagery  duU 
the  perception  of  his  readers.  "  For  a  time  these  phenomena"  he 
says,  "  were  n^lected  as  accidents,  or  palliated  by  some  remedies  I 
knew  oL  But  when  I  could  no  longer  copceal  from  myself  that 
tbue  dreadful  symptoms  were  moving  forward  for  ever,  by  a  pace 
steadily,  solemnly,  and  equally  increasing,  I  endeavoured  with  some 
feeling  of  panic  for  a  third  time  to  retrace  my  steps.  But  I  had  not 
rerersed  my  motions  for  many  weeks,  before  I  became  profoundly 
aware  that  this  was  imposnble :  or  in  the  imagery  of  my  dreams,  which 
translated  every  thing  into  their  own  language,  I  saw  through  vast 
avenaes  of  gloom,  those  towering  gates  of  Ingress,  which  hitherto  had 
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always  seemed  to  sUnd  open,  now  at  last  barred  against  my  retreat, 
and  hung  with  fiineral  crape.*' 

I  cannot  bat  think  that  after  these  eitracte,  the  reader  intt  enter- 
tain not  a  doubt,  that  once  the  use  of  Opium  is  commenced  it  can* 
not  be  broken  off  willingly,  by  the  individual. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  next  part  of  the  chapter,  which  is  a 
comparative  view  of  the  evils  induced  by  drunkenness,  or  the  abuse  of 
iatoxkating  fluids,  and  the  habitual  use  of  Opium. 

To  pbice  clearly  before  the  reader's  eye,  the  argimieDfeB  in  fterour 
of  the  use  of  Opium,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  verbalini,  but 
suppoatious  dial(^e,  betwixt  De  Quincy  the  Engfish  Opium  eater 
and  Mc.  Nish  the  audior  of  the  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness* 

Opium  Eater.  I  believe  Doctor  that  the  use  of  Opium  is  fre- 
quent among  the  working  classes  in  manufacturing  towns. 

Modem  Pythagorean.    It  is  Sir. 

Opium  Eater.    Do  you  approve  of  it  ? 

Modem  Pythagorean.  I  should  inBh  to  speak  with  diffidence, 
with  deference  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  ^tinguished  genius  who 
is  himself  a  living  and  illustrious  proof  that  Opium  even  taken  in 
quantities,  that  before  the  publication  of  the  confessions  would  have 
seemed  to  physicians  in  the  country  at  least  incredible,  of  the  effects 
from  the  distillation  of  the  poppy.  Yet  that  these  effects  are  always 
pernicious  and  often  fatal  when  the  use  of  Opium  has  been  carried  to 
any  excess,  is,  I  speak  humbly,  in  my  opinion  the  general  rule,  not 
weakened  perhaps  by  one  splendid  exception.  There  are  in  the 
human  constitution  such  extraordinary  idiosyncracles  that  no  physi- 
dan  ^rill  be  so  rash  as  to  expert  that  some  there  may  not  be,  and 
one  such  allow  me  to  say  must  be  purs,  with  which  Opium  takes 
kindly,  and  acts  so  as  to  induce  over  the  mind,  not  weakness  and 
obfuscation,  but  strength  and  brightness  ofall  the  intellectual  powers. 
I  should  assuredly  think  so,  reasoning  either  a  priori,  if  indeed  such 
reasoning  can  be  applied  pure  in  medical  science,  or  from  induc- 
tion. 
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Opwm  B&ier.  Allow  me  to  say  Sir,  that  the  opinion  you  now 
tsprm  Ib  entirely  that  wfaidi  I  shoold  have  expected  from  the  Au- 
tiior  ofthe  Anatomy,  one  of  tlie  most  ingenious  and  pbiloaophioal  treft- 
tbcs  wUdi  has  in  oar  days  been  oontributed  to  medioal  adenee* 

Modem  Pythagwrean.  A  mere  trifle  in  my  estimation  I  assure 
joa  Sr,  nothing  but  an  humble  thesis. 

O^wm  Eater.  WIU  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  from  your 
ovm  experience,  whether  you  thinic  Opium  or  spiritous  liquors  taken 
for  the  aaoie  purpose,  we  ahall  suppose  at  present  intoxication,  be 
the  uMie  hwtfuL 

Modem  Pathagorean.  Let  me  confine  myself,  Sir,  first  to  the 
moral  question.  Spiritous  liqours  irritate  the  blood  and  the  bnun  and 
ache  wrath,  rage,  fiiry,  and  the  most  mortal  quarrels,  thence  many, 
most,  oflhe  violent  crimes  that  bring  miserable  men  to  the  Gallows, 
bat  Sir,  no  instance  has  come  within  my  knowledge  of  an  Opium 
Eater,  at  least  in  Great  Britun  or  Ireland. 

Bogg.    A  capital  argument,  and  quite  unanswerable. 

Modem  Pytkag&rean.  Again  Opium  whether  in  pill  or  drop,  in 
I  befiere  in  this  country,  almost  always  taken  in  secret,  or  in  parties 
of  two  or  three,  at  least  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  any  member  of 
an  ophmi  club.  Drunkards  congregate  together  and  thence  by  sym- 
pathy mtenser  corruptions,  then  disease  and  delinquency  are  brewed 
together,  and  what  have  you  but  a  poisonous  scum  ? 

Opmm  Eater.  %,  you  speak  well  and  truly,  and  therefore  I  ask, 
mmU  not  in  your  opimon,  opium  be  a  safer  substitute  to  the  poor 
fbr^iriloosBiinorB? 

Jfod^  Pythagorean.  From  the  premises  I  have  Wd  down  I 
leave  a  Gentleman  of  your  togical  powers,  for  yourself  to  draw  the 
coDdotton.  But  1  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  by  the  use  of 
opium  soch  as  it  is  to  my  knowledge,  and  1  confine  myself  to  that  in 
thbeo«itiy,toBeril,&r  less,  nay  comparatively  little,  is  done  to  the 
monk  of  tiiosc  amongst  the  lower  classes  who  arc  addicted  to  that 
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drug  than  among  the  lower  classes  by  spiritous  liqours  to  drunks 
ards.  This  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  number  of  those  who  take 
q>ium  to  excess  n  comparalively  small  indeed,  nay  among  the  poor 
I  never  knew  of  one  snch  case,  whereas  drunkenness,  fatally  is  a  na- 
tional yice,  witli  us  almost  at  once  an  epedemical  disease,  a  contagion 
and  an  infection. 

Opium  Eater.  But  my  dear  Sir,  may  it  not  be  that  the  moderate 
use  of  opium  among  the  worldng  classes  in  manufacturing  towns,  and 
you  seem  to  believe  that  there  it  is  rarely  immoderate,  is  in  a  moral 
view  preferable  to  the  use  of  spiritdus  liquors  which  you  rightly  say 
Is  there  so  prevalently  immoderate  as  to  deserve  the  names  you  have 
so  eloquently  inflicted  upon  it,  and  the  fearful  character  you  have 
drawn  on  its  effects  in  your  admirable  little  book  ? 

Modem  Ptfthagorean,  This  I  mil  say  Sir,  that  any  means  of 
making  the  wretched  forget  or  endure  their  miseries,  used  in  die 
sih^  of  any  other  drug,  must  be  better,  and  tiiat  none  can  be  so  bad 
as  spiritous  liqours,  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make -men  and 
women  habitual  drunkards.  And  this  I  say  freely  without  at  all  com- 
promising my  opinion,  that  among  the  poor  the  use  of  opium  is  an 
unmixed  evil. 

Opium  Eater.  Pardon  me  Sir,  but  in  many  cases  when  taken 
medicinally  it  may  not  be  an  evil  at  all,  for  mark  my  word  medici- 
nally, and  who  can  say  when  18  hours  toil  out  of  four  and  twenty 
have  bowed  down,  both  soul  and  body  to  the  dust,  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum,  may  not  be  in  the  best  term,  a  blessing.  It  may  not  be 
what  physicians,  what  even  you  Sir,  in  your  enlighted  httmaniCy 
would  prescribe,  but  sUll  in  the  destitution  of  other  and  better  niedi^ 
cine,  in  the  destitution  of  sostainuig  and  restoring  food,  it  may  act  as 
aidiarm  and  not  as  a  baneful  charm,  on  those  whose  heartstrings  are 
as  weary  as  their  backs,  loins,  and  reins,  and  who  are  thus  lulled  iA« 
to  endurance  or  oblivion." 

The  preceding  will  give  an  idea  to  the  general  reader,  in  what 
opinion  the  use  of  opium  is  held  at  home,  and  this  opinion  has  had 
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90  mtiGh  wfdght  as  to  give  rise  to  the  remarkable  saying  that  ^*  the  use 
ofopiom  does  not  shorten  man's  fife,  bat  only  while  there  is  life 
makes  it  misenible."  In  reviewmg  tlie  Modem  Pythagorean's  state* 
meDt,  yoa  will  see  he  contrasts  the  drunkard,  or  he  who  indulges  to 
excess  m  spiritous  liquors,  and  the  Opium  Eater,  (for  they  do  not 
smoke  it  at  home,)  and  gives  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  huter,  at  the 
same  time  he  allows  that  he  never  saw  a  case  amongst  the  poor,  where 
the  drog  had  been  taken  to  excess.  This  reasoning  is  certainly  "  a 
prion*'  and  not  by  induction,  yet  in  some  respects  he  Ls  right,  for 
ther^  b  no  doubt,  nay  it  is  proved  by  every  day  experience  that  tjhe 
dnuikard  is  ready  for  any  crime  while  in  the  state  of  inebriety ;  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  which  is  given  by  Monsieur  Quotelet  in  his  work  on  man, 
b  which  he  mentions,  that  in  nine  hundred  and  three  murders,  com- 
mitted from  hatred,  revenge,  and  other  motives,  four  hundred  and 
forty  sx  had  been  conunitted  during  quarrels  and  contentions  at  ta- 
?tmg. 

The  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquor  and  opium  both  affect  the  life,  and 
comfort  of  man,  tiie  former  directly,  the  latter  indirectly,  the  one 
more  directly  induces  organic  and  structural  changes,  the  other  pri- 
marily mdttoes  functional,  which  subsequently  leads  to  structural 
denngement,  the  one  may  be  said  to  murder  its  victim  the  other 
to  starve  Mm.  The  drunkard  in  one  bout  may  commit  suicide,  the 
opinm  smoker  cannot,  he  can  only  attain  insensibility.  The  drunk* 
ard  during  his  intoxication  coomiits  his  crimes,  which  when  sober  he 
loathes.  The  opium  smoker  during  his  ecstacy  is  at  peace  with  ail 
mauldnd,  but  when  unable  to  obtain  the  drug,  and  the  fit  is  cm  him, 
he  will  do  all  that  does  become  a  man,  yea  more,  he  will  steal,  and 
attempt  even  murder.  The  drunkard  can  give  up  his  vice  for  strong 
iodooementsy  the  opmm  smoker  has  done  so  m  so  few  instances  as 
to  enlatie  us  to  say  tbe  habit  cannot  be  broken  off.  Many  drink  .but 
^  not  abuse  it,  many  smoke  opium,  but  all  abuse  it  Drunkenness 
has  its  limits  and  £Euhion ;  opium  smoldng  is  without  a  limit  and  ac* 
kBowledges  no  £ashion,  once  it  is  mtrodttced  it  is  omnipotent  in.its 
power,  and  universal  in  its  application. 
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A  table  to  tnahle  ike  reader  to  cotUroMt  at  a  gUmee  the  evUe  re* 
euUmg/rom  the  ahuee  cfarAeiiit  ^iritg^  and  Opium  mmokmg. 

The  abuse  of  ardent  Spirits.  The  abuse  of  opium  smoking. 


The  habit  is  quick  and  pro- 
greBUve  to  a  certain  amount, 
then  stationary,  sometimes  a- 
handoned. 

Exdtement  Mowed  by  de*"^ 
preBsioQ. 

CapriciouB  appetite,  vomit* 
log,  pain  of  stomach,  head- 
ache, irritability  of  nerves, 
partial  loss  of  sensation  in 
feet,  tingling  in  the  fingers. 

Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  de- 
rangement of  liver,  bilious 
vomiting. 

Restlessness,  want  of  sleep, 
dreams,  unequal  spiritn,  in- 
crease of  passions,  taltering 
gait,  bloodshot  eye,  hot,  dry 
skin,  perspiration. 

Complete  Dyspepsia,  in- 
flammation of  stomach,  diar- 
rhoea, frequently  dysentery, 
loadiiog  of  food,  irritable  and 
phagedenic  ulcers. 

Carbuncles,  effusion  in  pleu- 
ra and  pericardium.  Brights 
disease  of  kidneys,  nutmeg 
liver,  dropsy  of  abdomen,  & 
genoral  oedema,  inflamma- 
tioD  of  membranes  of  brain, 
dilirium  tremens,  apoplexy, 
paralyids,  manui,  spontane- 
ont  oombustiqn. 

Death. 
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The  habit  is  slow,  steady, 
and  progressive  in  its  fasci- 
nation, seldom  or  never  aban- 
doned. 

Slight  excitement  followed 
by  narcotic  tranquility,  rest- 
lessness want  of  sleep,  fright- 
ful dreams,  loss  of  passions, 
depression  of  spirits,  shuAing 
srait,  sunken  listless  eye,  yel- 
low dry  skin,  perspiration. 

Loss  of  appetite,  vomiting, 
pain  of  stomach  tympanitic 
and  other  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, pain<t  in  muscles  and 
bones,difficulty  of  breathing 
and  micturition,  dischai^  of 
mucus  from  eyes,  nose,  anus 
^and  penis. 

*  Complete  dy^pqisia,  diar- 
rhoea, somtimes  dysentery, 
want  of  appetite,  general  a- 
tony,  slow  and  indolent  ul- 
cers, carbuncles  and  cutane- 
ous ditteases,  effusion  in  the 
pleura  and  pericardium  cede- 
ma  of  lungs,  dilatation  and 
weakened  power  of  heart, 
chronic  inflammationof  blad- 
der, Brights  disease  of  kidneys 
dropsy  of  abdomen  and  ven- 
ricles  of  brain,  general  oede- 
ma, general  wasting  of  body, 
imbecility  of  mind. 
Death. 
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CHAPTER  VXI. 

THE  MORAL  EFFECTS  OF  OPIUM  SMOKING. 

Wb  haFe  now  examined  the  phymcial  evils  that  result  from  the 
vat  of  Opium,  aod  have  contrasted  it  with  the  like  use  of  ardent 
^rits.  In  this  chapter  we  will  endeavour  to  shew  its  moral  effect! 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  poverty. 

In  the  physical  state  we  have  two  causes  for  the  production  o£^ 
sease,  first  the  predisposing  cause,  or  an  latitude  to  recdve  the  int- 
prcsBon  of  the  second,  or  direct  exdting  cause.  Two  men  may»  fior 
instance,  be  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  malaria  wfaUe  sle^in^ 
m  the  jungle,  but  one  only  may  be  attacked  with  fisver, — the  dhrect 
canse  or  the  Malaria  was  present  to  both'  but  the  predispodng  eanae 
ensted  m  the  one  attacked  and  not  in  the  other,  and  that  predis- 
posbf  cause  might  proceed  from  fear,  anxiety,  derangement  of  tlie 
bowds  &c.  Now  with  the  moral  man  two  congous  require  to  be 
praent,  before  moral  disease  or  crime  can  he  committed*  the  first  oonr 
£tbn  » the  natural  inherent  depravity  of  man  received  from  our  first 
parents,  one  of  whom  once  was  **  oh  fturest  of  creation,  last  and  best  of 
an  Gods  works,  creature  in  whom  excelled  whatever  can  to  right  or 
tbooght  be  formed,  holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet,''  until  she 
caott  to  riohMte  the  sacred  fruit  forbidden*  when  '*  on  a  sudden  lost,  de« 
&oed,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote."  She  has  cursed  all  sue- 
oeadbg  generations  with  thb  predisporing  ^titude  to  an,  which  makes 
it  IS  natural  for  a  man  to  mn  as  to  live.  Certrin  moral  feelings  rais- 
ed by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong 
reerived  bom  education,  religion  and  example,  with  a  sense  of  shame 
aod  fear  of  detection,  are  the  preventive  checks  to  this  universal  dd» 
vebpement  of  the  inherent  depravity  of  man,  but  these  checks  mqr 
give  way  before  the  second  or  the  direct  exdting  causes,  which  are 
want,  the  gratification  of  the  passions  and  habits ;  according  to  the 
mnnber  and  the  force  of  the  preventive  checks  will  you  have  more  or 
len  crime^  and  the  same  applies  to  the  second  dass  or  direct  exciting 
taoses.    In  the  phyrical  state  all  are  not  afflicted  at  all  times,  with 
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the  prediflpofiing  causes  of  disease,  except  that  which  leads  gradually 
tx>  the  oonsummalion  of  all  life,  which  is  death,  but  in  the  moral  atate 
no  one  is  exempt ;  hence  the  physical  man  can  pass  thro'  life  witboot 
disease  sensibly  breaking  out,  until  exhausted  nature,  like  th^  rim 
of  an  old  wheel,  by  constant  use  is  worn  out,  but  the  moral  man  has 
not  the  same  chance,  for  having  always  with  him  the  predisposition 
to  sin,  he  cannot  live  and  not  meet  with  exciting  causes.  In  the 
civilized  world,  and  I  would  confine  myself  to  England,  the  preven- 
tive checks  are  many  and  numerous,  but  the  second  or  direct  causes 
include  one  that  in  itself  is  *'  legion,"  that  is  want.  In  Singapore 
the  preventive  checks  are  fewer  in  number  and  less  powerful,  but 
with  a  slight  exception,  the  second  or  direct  causes  of  crime  do  not 
include  that  one,  which  is,  according  to  the  annals  and  statistics  of 
crime,  the  direct  cause  in  nearly  one  half  of  the  cases,  I  mean  want. 
Our  prisoners  here  have  not  in  such  force  the  preventive  checks  of 
education,  religion,  and  example,  hence  their  Liherent,  or  predispos- 
ing aptitude  to  sin  is  in  greater  force  than  it  is  iii  England,  but  thdr 
exciting  causes  do  not  number  amongst  them,  that  want  or  starvation, 
'  wUch  drives  multitudes  to  sin  and  crime,  the  consideration  of  which 
croght,  like  the  recordmg  Angel's  ftar,  to  blot  out  much  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  transgresidon,  but  here  no  one  except  a  helpless  Infant, 
or  bed  ridden  adult  can  starve,  therefore  the  gratific^on  of  tiie  pas- 
aons,  and  tiie  indulgence  of  eril  habits,  are,  I  may  say,  tiie  only  two 
direct  exciting  causes  of  crime.  Amongst  the  evil  habits,  which  re- 
quire the  comnusnon  of  crime  to  keep  it  up,  is  one,  that  of  Opium 
smoking,  and  which  b  so  universal  and  so  powerful  as  to  have  none 
other  like  it. 

Let  the  reader  examme  tlus  table,  it  is  taken  by  myself  from  the 
prisoners  sentenced  by  the  police  to  the  house  of  correction.  July 
1847. 
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4^  ON  THE  HABITL'AI.  r»R  OF  OPIUM 

The  examination  of  this  table  ought  to  convince  tlie  most  soeptieal 
of  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  Opium,  morally,  and 
physically.  Here  we  have  in  thia  house  of  correction  44  Chinese  of 
Di'hom  35  are  Opium  smokers,  not  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  to  ex- 
cess, not  confining  themselves  to  what  tiiey  can  spare  from  their  wa- 
ges, but  actually  in  some  cases  swallowing  them  all  up  and  much 
more.  Of  17  men  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  wages  monthly  is 
cS^  77)  or  individually  ^  4.  53,  their  monthly  consumption  of  opium  . 
amounts  to/^  99.  90,  or  individually  <^  5.  87:  So  each  of  these  men 
in  addition  to  spe^nding  all  his  wages,  begs,  borrows,  or  steals  ^  1« 
04,  monthly ;  when  I  asked  one  man  who  spent  <%:  6  monthly  and 
whose  wages  only  amounted  to  ^  3  how  was  this  ?  was  he  not  de- 
ceiving me  ?  how  was  it  possible  that  he  could  do  such  a  thing  ? 
his  answer  was  graphic  and  much  to  the  point :  ''What  am  I  in  here 
for  ?"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  a  correct  list  of  the  offences  these  in- 
dividuals were  confined  for,  not,  but  I  have  tried  to  do  so,  but  those 
who  could  furnish  me  with  the  data  would  not  do  so,  or  referred  ma 
to  another,  whose  duty  was  more  particuh&rly  to  do  that,  and  he  to 
another  and  so  on,  but  I  may  say  from  good  authority  that  these  per- 
sons would  in  a  calender  of  crime  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  Va- 
grants, suspidous  characters,  persons  attempting  to  steal,  and  such 
like,  their  offences  being  against  property,  and  not  persons. 

During  the  course  of  these  investigations,  I  found  some  Opium 
smokers,  who  declared  that  their  wages,  only  equaled  the  value  of 
the  Opium  consumed,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  little  exceed- 
ed theif  consumption,  yea  even  I  found  instances,  and  these  not  few, 
where  the  value  of  the  Opium  consumed  monthly,  was  more  than  the 
whole  wages  received.  The  idea  then  suggested  itself  to  me  that 
there  must  be  an  affinity  betwixt  Opium  smoking  and  crime,  for, 
having  seen  that  once  the  habit  is  formed,  it  cannot  be  broken  off, 
while  the  desire  increases  with  the  consumption,  it  must  happen 
that  the  wages  of  the  individual  will  at  last  be  inadequate  to  supply 
his  desire,  even  supposing  that  after  a  lengthened  career  of  indul- 
gence he  was  able  to  earn  the  same  amount  of  money,  as  when,  strong, 
vigorous,  and  unimpaired,  he  commenced  his  dissipation.     I  therefore 
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was  not  at  all  surprised,  when  I  went  to  the  house  of  correction,  to 
find  that  threefourths  of  the  prisoners  were  Opium  smokers :  this  I 
tty  (fid  not  sorprise  me,  hut  confirmed  what  I  had  already  supposed. 
Detennined  to  pursue  the  enquiry  further,  I  examined  the  prisoners 
sentenced  at  tiie  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  grand  Sessions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  as  w<$ll  as  those  who  were  in  J^l,  waiting  their  trial 
aod  undogoing  thdr  punishment.  In  table  No.  2  taken  in  the  be- 
ginmng  of  July  are  fifty  one  Chinese  prisoners,  who  were  confined  in 
tbe  Jul;of  diese,  th6  majority  were  waiting  for  tlieir  trial,  a  few  only 
having  been  sentenced  at  a  preidons  session :  of  these  51,15  only  de- 
clared they  were  not  OpiUm  smokers.  Towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber I  again  examined  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  Jail,  the  majority 
of  whom  I  had  examined  in  July,  but  some  had  not  been  examin- 
ed baring  entered  subsequently,  and  some  had  been  discharged, 
the  Court  dtting  at  the  time ;  from  this  examination,  a  very  different 
result  was  obtuned  Compared  with  the  previous  one,  for  out  of  69  as 
seen  m  table  3,  31  only  were  found  to  be  habitual  Opium  smokers. 
This  naturally  exdted  my  astonishment.  I  then  examined  the  pri- 
soners sentenced  to  punishment  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  found  as 
Table  4  shows,  tiiat  only  9  out  of  23  were  adicted  to  the  vice,  wliich 
confirmed  the  greater  accuracy  of  Table  No.  3,  or  rather  its  more 
general  accordance  with  that  class  of  criminals.  Table  No.  5  con- 
tains a  list  of  persons  sentenced  to  Bombay  from  Pmang,  of  whom 
10  are  Chinamen,  and  one  only  of  that  10  does  not  snioke ;  No.  6 
the  last  table,  shows  a  list  of  all  prisoners  condemned  to  the  house  of 
Correction  by  the  Hon'ble  the  Recorder  in  this  last  Session ;  and  in 
it  we  see  25  Chinese,  12  of  whom  are  Opium  smokers. 
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Table  No,  2  ofPenons  imcareemied  in  Jail  on  the  2Hd.  Jidy^  iti» 
eluding  criminals  who  Juti  been  condemned  and  thote  who  were 
yet  to  he  Med. 


(Quantity  of 
opium  didly 

number  of  years 

II 

(Quantity  of 

No.  of  years 

habituated  to 

Opium  daily 

babituatedto 

consumed. 

o^um  smoking 

consumed. 

0.8. 

1 

30  boons 

6 

26 

3Iioon8 

2 

2 

10    ,. 

7 

27 

4    „ 

i 

3 

7    „ 

7 

28 

10    „ 

10 

4 

5    „ 

10 

29 

15    „ 

IG 

5 

4    „ 

2 

30 

4„ 

3 

6 

4    „ 

1 

31 

boy  ISyra. 

dciesnotsm'k. 

7 

3    „ 

^- 

32 

2hoons 

10 

8 

4    „ 

10 

33 

5    „ 

6 

9 

7    „ 

a 

34 

8    „ 

15 

10 

5     „ 

2 

35 

3    „ 

3 

11 

10    „ 

20 

36 

10    „ 

12 

12 

3    „ 

6 

37 

4    „ 

2 

13 

2    „ 

2 

38 

10    „ 

10 

14 

5    ., 

11 

39 

does  not  sm 

oke  or  drink 

15 

10    „ 

5 

40 

5  boons 

15 

16 

3    ,. 

13 

41 

3    „ 

2 

17 

3    „ 

7 

42 

4    „ 

4 

18 

6    „ 

3 

43 

8    „ 

14 

19 

10    „ 

10 

44 

7    „ 

10 

20 

5    » 

5 

45 

does  not  sm 

oke 

21 

Does  not  SI 

noke  but  drinks 

46 

10  boons 

3 

10  cups  of  t 

47 

2    „ 

9 

22 

lOhoona 

10  years 

48 

3    „ 

3 

23 

3    „ 

Tyetincoeatsit 

49 

2    „ 

6 

24 

Does  not 

smoke 

50 

5    „ 

10 

25 

Shoons 

4  years 

51 

5    „ 

12 
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IFabU  No.  8>    ExamimUion  ofPtrs^m  confined  in  Jail  in  the  month  of 
Siptf  including  those  who  toore  to  be  tried  and  those  who  had  been  tried* 


QaamUTorjND.  ofyearsi  Wages 

No. 

opium  used. opium smo- 

UoDth- 

Trade. 

Physical  appearance. 

daily. 

1      kers. 

y. 

1  ,    5hoon8 

6 

T 

drs. 

CooJy. 

Sickly,  had  been  wounded 

sl   S    i> 

9 

8 

91 

W.eutter 

do.     looking. 

81    6    « 

4 

Thin,  and  sickly. 

*  1    «    It 

2 

6 

9) 

ditto 

Does  not  complain  [sickly 

5       6    « 

7 

16 

*» 

Plamer 

Corops.  but  does  not  look 

6       4, 

6 

JB 

J7 

Huckster. 

do.    of  pain  of  bowels 

7 

&    » 

1 

10 

fi 

Boatman 

Lks.we11,  comp.  ofbowels 

8 

5    I 

6 

5 

19 

Gardener 

Does  not  comp.,  Iks.  well. 

9 

4    , 

4 

5 

n 

Cooly. 

Strong  looking 

10 

4    „ 

4 

10 

)9 

ditto 

11 

4    ! 

4 

4 

D 

Gardener 

Sickly.                  [coQgh 

12  60  to  ebbs. 

16 

G  planter 

Thin,  sickly,  complains  of 

IS       5  hooos 

10 

4 

« 

Cooly  [cr 

Com.  of  pain  of  abdomen 

14     10    „ 

6 

5 

19 

0.8'kccp- 

Thin  sickly 

15       8-^ 

8 

4 

9) 

Cooly 

ditto                [plains 

\S      4    I 

6 

7 

» 

S.  Wright 

Strong  looking  but  con- 

17      8    „ 

12 

7 

9) 

Huckster 

oid  dr  Arail,  68  years 

18       i     „ 

1 

4 

9) 

Cooly 

Thin,  but  not  sickly 

19      8    ^ 

6 

Si 

19 

do. 

Lks  well  has  given  it  upfbr 

20      4    ! 

8 

4 

99 

do. 

Thin  but  not  s'kiy  [12  m. 

21 

4     ri 

5 

4 

99 

Boatman 

Leprous,  stout 

22 

5    I 

10 

10 

99 

Tailor 

Thin  and  rheumatic 

23 

10    I 

20 

15 

9) 

Fisher 

48  years,  sickly 

24 

10    I 

15 

8 

99 

Gardener 

CompU<lS:  is  s'kly  looking 

25 

10    I 

15 

6 

19 

Fislier 

Complains 

26 

3    ^ 

3 

9 

99 

Cook 

Does  not  complain 

27 

6    I 

15 

8 

99 

Tailor 

ditto 

28 

6    ! 

10 

4 

19 

Cooly 

Complains  much 

»    4  ; 

6 

5 

99 

do. 

Sickly 

80  '  10    . 

12 

8 

n 

do. 

Compls.  but  looks  stout 

31  , 

6 ;    1 

20 

8 

99 

Gardener 

do.  dr  looks  flabby 

The  remaining  Chinese  to  the  number  of  31  said  they  did  not 
smoke. 
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Table  No.  4.  Criminals  sentenced  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  aniai 
present  incarcerated  in  the  house  of  correction^  July  1847. 


§ 

o  g 

fi 

ii 

<Q    :#i    O  J3 

1 

s. 

p 

o 

s 

I 

s 

it 

>■ 

Hcmarks  appearaoce  d^c. 

1 

20 

8   boons 

Cooly 

its.  %\ 

dra.  J.  ^^ 

age  40,docs  not  compltia 

2 

6 

?      " 

Mason 

„    8 

«    1.20 

„  44,  sickly  muoh  do. 

8 

8 

H    « 

Tailor 

„  10 

V        90 

Sickly  and  pale 

4 

1 

4      „ 

Baker 

,    6 

«    2.40 

Does  not  complain 

b 

6 

8      , 

Boatman 

«    6 

V    4.80 

Thin  and  sickly 

6 

20 

s     „ 

Huckster 

»    8 

^    1.80 

Ih  the  Hospital. 

7 

2 

5    » 

G.  cooly 

«    8 

«    1.80 

ditto 

8 

2 

2      « 

«    1.10 

ditto 

9 

1     3      „      1 

Gardener 

«    8     „    I.80| 

ditto 

10  to  23  do  not  smoke,  or  at  least  they  will  not  acknowledge  to  it. 

Table  No.  5.  Criminals  from  Pinang  who  have  been  sentenced  and 
are  on  their  way  to  Bombay, 


1 

Malay. 

2 

do. 

8 

do. 

8 

Kling 

5 

Malay. 

6 

do. 

7 

Chinese 

8 

do. 

9 

do. 

10 

do. 

11 

do. 

12 

do. 

IS 

do. 

14 

do. 

15 

dn. 

16 

do. 

17 

Malay. 

18 

Kling 

19 

do. 

20 

Malay. 

21 

Kling 

Mada 
Injang 
Hamed 
OnaryKichil 
Voll 

Pangl.  Oudert 
Chan  Chit 
See  Tun  Ling 
Ong  Hech 
Chin  Ayer 
Ty  Annam 
Hai  Hoo 
Tuan[Pier 
Ong  Kay  Tap 
Tay  Tye 
Gee  Hong 
Quili 

Hassan  Tuan 
Tanain  Kodly 
Maat 


smoke  5  hoons 

do.     [daily 

smoke  8  hoons 

does  not  smoke 

do. 

do. 

do. 

>  all  smoke/ 

smokes 
(  both  do.     \ 

does  not  smoke 

do. 

do. 
smoked 
did  not  smoke 


} 


Stabbing  with  intent  to 
murder. 


>  Larceny. 

Murder  at  sea. 

Stabbing  with  intent  to  do  some 
[grievous  bodily  barm 

Larceny. 

[grievous  bodily  harm 
Stabbing  with  intent  to  do  some 

Burglary  and  Larceny. 

Stabbing  to  prevent  lawful  ap- 
Larceny.  [prehension 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 
Murder.    Died  m  prison. 
Mivder. 
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f^  ^-5  -<  :n  o  r*  w 

iflPSJ 

9 

Lim  Soon 
Heng  Ho 
Leeah  Chin 
Tan  Leek 
Abdulraman 
Din  Mahamat 
OngGoy 
John  Lynch 
Tunah  Heh 
Batos 
Abdallah 
Tar  Ton 
ChimAhhung 
He  Hoo 

Latehmana. 
Kassim 
Pakesa 
Swe  Kbit 
MerHssain 
Hassan 
Cheng  Oh  Hee 
Salat 

Cheng  ah  koon 
Tan  Ah  Chin 
Then  Glam 
Tay  Shen 
lay  Kin  Choo 

's-  ^ 

C     3* 

.'      -» 

Malay 
Chinese 
Malay 
do. 

^Mal. 

Chinese 
Does 

Valay 

do. 
Chinese 

do. 

do. 
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The  conclusions  I  would  draw  from  the  consideration  of  these  ta- 
bles and  the  facts  already  known  reafarding  OpUim  smoking-  ar^, 
first  that  amongst  tlie  Chinese  we  have  a  powerful,  and  direct  in- 
centive to  crime  in  the  habit  of  Opium  smoking,  which,  while  it  im- 
poverishes the  individual,  yet  requires  great  expense  to  gratify  it. 

Second,  that  the  very  indulgence  of  this  habit  to  excess,  is  socie- 
ty's best  protection  from  crime,  by  incapacitating  the  individual  for 
mental  and  bodily  vigour.  Opium  smokers  are  only  able  to  perpe- 
trate lesser  crimes,  see  Table  No.  1 ,  being  a  list  of  pei-sons  sen- 
tenced to  the  House  of  Correction  by  the  Police  for  vagrancy,  sus- 
picion of  crime  "and  misdemeanors  not  worthy  of  a  higher  tribunal. 
.  In  this  class  of  criminals  80  per  cent  are  Opium  smokers,  but  for 
crimes  of  greater  moment,  such  as  Highway  Robbery,  Burglary  &c., 
certmn  ingenuity  is  required,  method  and  calculation  are  needed, 
mental  vigour  and  excitement  of  the  passions  are  necessar}-,  more 
than  the  debased  Opium  smoker  is  possessed  of,  the  want  of  which 
therefore  unfits  him  for  carrying  out  any  such  enterprise  requiring 
such  adjuncts,  and  only  leaves  him  capable  of  being  a  criminal  on  a 
small  scale.  This  accounts  for  the  criminals  sentenced  for  Larceny, 
Highway  Robbeiy,  Burglary  &c.,  and  greivous  offences  against  the 
person,  being  Opium  smokers  according  to  one  Table  in  proportion 
only  of  40,  according  to  the  other  50  per  cent. 

The  third  conclusion  which  1  would  draw  is,  that  betwixt  drunk- 
enness and  the  habitual  use  of  Opium,  there  is  criminally  a  great  dif- 
ference. For  instance,  we  find  that  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  leads  to 
crimes  against  the  person,  while  the  abuse  of  Opium  leads  to  crimes 
against  property.  The  victim  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  commits  his 
crimes  while  under  their  influence,  the  devotee  to  Opium  while  under 
its  influence  is  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  dreams  of  nothing  but 
his  own  happiness.  The  drunkard  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
liqour,  may  be  a  moral  member  of  society,  and  is  often  a  contrite  one ; 
but  the  Opium  smoker  at  that  time  is  scheming  the  violation  of  mo- 
ral and  social  laws  which  when  effected  makes  him  a  criminal,  but 
enables  him  to  gratify  his  appetite.  Tliis  third  conclusion  is  boine 
out  by  Table  No.  6  where  we  And  out  of  25,  13  are  Opium  smokers. 
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of  which  13>  H  are  condemned  for  offences  agunst  property,  and  2 
against  Uie  person.  In  the  same  table  we  see  17  persons  condemned 
for  offenees  against  property,  of  which  11  are  Opium  smokers,  while 
of  8  condemned  for  offences  against  the  person  2  only  are  addicted 
to  the  vice. 

In  Ae  Table  of  the  Pinang  criminals  we  find  that  of  10  Chinese, 
9  art  Opium  smokers,  of  these  9,  8  are  for  offences  against  property 
and  one  only  against  the  person.  The  last  remark  that  I  have  to 
make  on  tiiis  subject  is,  that  when  the  crimuial  opium  smoker  over-i 
comes  the  first  shock  resulting  from  the  want  of  Opium,  incarcera- 
tion, especially  when  combined  with  hard  labour,  much  improves  his 
physieal  condition,  so  that  an  Opium  smoker  that  has  been  confined 
for  Bome  months  is  always  to  be  known  by  lus  comparatively  healthy 
appeannee  from  one  who  has  been  recentiy  admitted. 

We  have  seen  that  abuse  of  Opium  must  be  considered  for  the 
reasons  advanced  as  a  fertile  cause  of  crime,  tho'  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  its  kindred  vice  drunkenness.  If  these  reasons  are  correct 
and  bear  at  all  the  impress  of  truth,  we  iriU  have  proverty  as  an  es- 
tablished sequence  to  the  use  of  the  drug.  This  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed  at,  when  we  see  that  men  are  so  completely  enslaved  to  it,  as  to 
oonsmne  m  many  cases  }ths.  of  their  wa^^es,  in  not  a  few  their  entire 
vagea,  and  in  some  cases  mare  than  their  wages.  This  diseased  ha- 
bit b  piogresave,  and  the  quantity  taken  must  daily  be  increased  to 
produce  the  necessary  amount  of  ecstacy,  but  the  capability  of  fur- 
niahing  the  means  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  desire  of  consumption. 
The  Cooly  who  just  now  whUe  strong  and  vigorous,  can  easily  earn 
^  6  a  month,  has  only  to  commence  Opium  smoldng,  and  in  2  years 
he  will  not  receive  more  than  S"  4,  but  still  he  will  smoke  his  quan- 
tity,  and  as  years  roll  over  his  head,  he  finds  that  owing  to  his  vice, 
he  no  kmger  can  endure  the  toil  that  formerly  was  as  cliild's  play  to 
the  strong  man ;  but  still  requiring  to  keep  up  the  amount  of  excite- 
ment, he  has  to  lessen  the  expenditure  for  clothes,  then  for  food  and 
then  the  quantity  of  Opium  itself,  until  worn  out,  exhausted,  and 
diseased  he  finds  himself  the  inmate  of  a  Jail,  or  Poor  house. 
If  poverty  in  this  coimtry  was  to  be  succoured  as  in  Great  Britain 
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we  would  hare  as  pnblic  burdens  some  thousands,  but  from  mtnf 
causes  the  open  band  of  charity  has  been  dosed,  the  springs  of  com- 
passion for  the  poor  dried  up,  and  it  was  not  until  the  horrid  spec- 
taeles  of  miserable  Chinese  daily  erawlingf  in  front  of  our  doors,  ex- 
posing tbeu:  loathsome  sores  and  leprous  bodies,  and  pdiutii^  th; 
air  we  breathed,  it  was  not  until  these  wretched  bemgs  without  food 
or  friends,  and  deprived  by  the  Almighty  of  the  power  of  supporting 
themsehres,  laid  themselves  down,  and  died  in  our  streets  of  ^Bsesse 
and  starvation,  tlien,  and  not  tsll  then,  by  the  uc^vephiianihrdpy,  of 
one  or  two  indiriduals,  was  a  shed  erected  to  keep  out  of  sight  these 
disgustbg  paupers,  but  wluch  philanthropy  has  now,  dnce  the  novel- 
ty is  over,  dwindled  down  to  the  monthly  contribution  of  ;^14, — the 
sum  total  of  tiie  public  charity  of  Europeans  to  the  poor  of  the  coun- 
try they  Uve  in.     In  this  miserable  abode  we  have  two  dasses  ef 
men,  yet  united  in  the  same  incKriduals.    We  have  tlie  poor,  and  we 
have  the  diseased,  constituting  the  only  dass  of  poor  that  can  almost 
daim  our  ^mpathy  here,  the  diseased  poor.  When  I  examined  them 
there  were  present  125,  of  which  number  70  were  Opium  smokers, 
and  55  were  not,  or  would  not  acknowledge  to  it,  and  whose  protes- 
tations were  vouched  for,  by  thdr  comrades ;  of  t^ese  opium  smokers, 
some,  previous  to  their  entrance,  were  reduced  to  consume  tlie  Sam- 
shtng  or  Tje  llnco,  and  all  who  at  present  wero  able  to  use  Opium, 
either  used  that  form,  or  the  Unco,  or  Chandu  in  very  reduced  qusn- 
tities.    The  total  daily  consumption  of  these  paupers  before  thdr  en- 
trance into  the  hospital,  was  337  hoo  ns,  giring  aa  average  ddly  eon- 
sumption  to  each  Opium  smoker  of  4,  ^  of  a  boon,  being  nearly 
the  average  consumption  of  the  opium  smoker  at  large.  The  greatest 
amount  consumed  by  one  individual  amounted  to  2  oiiin  daity,  but 
at  that  rate  his  finances  soon  fidled  him  and  five  boons  was  his  quan- 
tity shortly  before  he  became  an  invalid.    A  second  consumer  of  a 
like  quantity  reodved  ^  15  monthly  in  wages,  or  rather  his  profita 
amounted  to  that  sum,  from  whidi  he  pud  ^12  for  ophim.  Amoi^ 
the  62  Opium  smokers,  I  find  the  total  daily  eonsumptaon  of  dian-* 
du,  to  be  107  hooos,  which,  at  60  cents  monthly  for  each  boon  con- 
sumed daily,  will  make  S^lSi.  20,  as  the  vdueof  the  opium  used  b; 
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these  62  men,  whose  wages  amounted  to  ^  247-  50,  or  indiridU- 
lUf  eich  mao  eonramed  opium  to  the  amount  of  <S^*  97c',  while  his 
w^^  amounted  to  <^.  97c'  lea?ing  Urn  inth  a  habuioe  of  ^\  to  feed» 
ckthe  and  houae  himself,  in  fact  for  every  other  purpose  that  money 
18  reqmred  for,  but  some  did  not  oonfine  themselres  to  their  wages, 
but  actually  exoeeded  them,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  Table. 

Table  No.  7, 


\  QnanUlT  of 
lOpiomeonsu- 

No.  of  years 
addicted  to 

Wages. 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over 
income. 

1  med  daily. 

ibc  vice. 

1  1     eiioons 

7  years. 

^2.80 

^1.40 

2 

6    n 

8    « 

2, 

1.60 

3 

4    „ 

5    n 

2. 

40 

4 

6    n 

»    « 

3. 

60 

5 

7    „ 

20    « 

4. 

20 

6 

6    i> 

10    „ 

•2.50 

50 

7 

4    » 

7    w 

2. 

40 

8 

6    n 

10      T. 

8. 

Income  and  Expenditure  equal 

9 

4    « 

6    ,, 

2. 

^      40  Excess. 

10 

5    t> 

10    « 

2. 

1. 

11 

5    n     • 

8    n 

8. 

Equal. 

n 

6    n 

10    ^ 

8. 

60  cents  Excess. 

13 

5    I 

15    „ 

3. 

Equal. 

U 

6    « 

25    ,, 

8. 

ditto 

15 

7    I 

22    ^ 

8, 

Dr.  1.20  Excess. 

To  a  moral  certainty  these  men  were  wortiiy  of  a  Jail. 

This  elass,  and  these  iew  of  this  dass  are  all  that  I  can  statistical-i 
ly  prove  to  be  mainly  indebted  to  thttr  Opium  smoking  for  their  po* 
verty,  but  how  many  more  can  be  truly  supposed  to  be  so  when  it  is 
borne  in  nund  that  perhaps  15,000  of  die  adult  popuUition  are  addic-^ 
ted  to  tiie  vice,  and  that  above  ^  400,000  are  annually  so  consumed ; 
surely  this  is  enough  to  improverish  a  people  that  number  little  more 
than  65  to  70,000,  These  G2  Paupers  received  at  one  time  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  wages  current  at  present  jn  Singapore,  quite 
raffidtnt  to  have  kept  them  comfortable,  and  fed,  and  olothed  their 
fumfics ;  now  thdr  existence  is  dependant  on  charity,  and  tlutt  dia- 
rity  aUows  tiiiem  their  rice  and  5  doits  daily  or  Jg'i  per  month.  Thou- 
sands vho  are  not  inmates  of  this  wretched  abode  are  not  better  off, 
for  wlnt  they  have  beyond  that  allowance  is  spent  in  chandu,  the 
only  ^fference  is  that  not  being  incapacitated  by  diseased  they  can 

II 
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work  for  that  sum  while  the  disease  pauper  has  it  given  him.  Hiis 
subject  I  may  fiiUBhinthe  words  of  Mr.  Ko  King  Shan  who  says  "  it 
impedes  the  reguhur  perfor  Jianoe  of  business,  tiiose  in  phiees  of  trust 
who  smolce  fail  to  attend  personally  eyen  to  tlieir  most  important 
offices.  Merchants  who  smoke  fail  to  keep  thdr  appointments,  and 
all  their  concerns  fall  behind  hand.  For  the  wasting  of  time,  and 
the  destTUction  of  bumness  the  {upe  is  unrivaled."  The  wealthy  Hong 
merchants  who  became  bankrupts  at  Canton  were  nearly  all  Opium 
smokers. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  HABITUAL  USE  OF  OPIUM  AS  AFFECTING  IKSURANCES. 

Before  an  Insurance  office  will  undertake  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
on  the  death  of  an  individiuil,  they  desire  correct  answers  to  be  given 
to  certain  queries,  and  as  this  is  an  agreement  entered  into  betwiit 
the  Insurance  Company  on  the  one  hand  and  the  insured  parties  ii- 
suring  on  the  other  for  a  mutual  benefit ;  it  is  always  expressed  or 
understood  that  Policies  on  lives  are  vitiated  by  fraud  or  falsehood 
as  to  the  health  of  the  indi^dual  insured.  Two  queries  are  geoe- 
rally  put  amongst  others ;  one  is,  are  his  habits  in  every  respect 
strictly  regttUir  and  temperate  ?  tiie  otiier,  are  there  anything  in  his 
form,  habits  of  living  or  business,  which  your  are  of  opinion  may 
shorten  his  life  ?  If  tiie  insured  has  been  using  Opium  as  a  luxarf 
for  a  short  time  it  must  be  reckoned  as  a  habit,  and  it  is  left  for 
the  medical  man  to  determine  whether  that  habit  is  a  prejudicial  one 
to  life  or  not. 

When  a  student  in  Edinburgh  12  years  ago,  it  was  usual  in  trest* 
ing  this  question  to  remark  that  the  use  of  Opium  did  not  shorten 
man's  life,  that  such  an  idea  could  only  have  originated  from  those 
who  had  not  examined  the  subject,  and  who  trusted  entirely  to  the 
extravagant  relations  of  travellers  in  the  east ;  and  a  triumphant  ap- 
peal I  have  heard  more  than  once  made  to  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  who,  unknown  to  the  Insurance  Office,  used  laudanum  for  30 
years  wliile  it  was  stated  he  led  a  temperate  and  highly  active  life* 
Professor  Christison  was  brought  fon^ard  by  the  party,  who  wisJieH 
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to  prore  that  the  habitual  use  of  Opium  did  not  sfaorteh  life,  and 
to  tbebest  of  mj  belief  he  gaye  it  as  his  opinioil  Uiat  while  the  abuse 
of  Opium  rendered  life  miserable  it  did  not  shorten  It ;  a  cdntradic* 
tioD  whidi  the  talented  Professor  ought  not  to  have  been  giulty  <tf, 
and  whidi  in  a  late  edition  of  his  work  on  poisons,  he  endelivours  to 
smooAoTera 

Professor  Chiistison  says^^  the  gena*al  impressidn  is  that  the  prac- 
^'  te  of  Opium  eating  injures  the  health  and  shortens  life,  l^ut 
**  the  adentific  Physician  in  modem  times,  has  seen  so  many  proofs 
'*  of  the  inaccurracy  of  popuUur  iinpresnons  relative  to  the  operation 
"  of  various  agents  on  health  and  longevity^  that  he  will  not  allow 
''  hinuelf  to  be  hastily  carried  along  in  the  jlresent  instance  by  vague 
"  popular  belief.  The  guieral  conviction  of  the  tendency  of  Opium 
"  eatii^  to  shorten  life  has  obviously  been  derived  in  part  from  the 
^'  injurious  effects  whieh  Opium  used  medidnally  has  on  the  nervous 
^  sjvtem,  and  fiinetions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  partiy  on  the 
*'  reports  of  travellers  in  Turkey  and  Persia^  who  have  enjoyed  op- 
'*  portomties  of  watching  the  life  and  habits  of  Opium  smokers  ou  a 
*'  great  scale.  The  statements  of  travellers,  however,  are  so  vague 
'^  that  they  cannot  be  turned  to  use  with  any  confidence  in  a  scienti- 
"  fie  inquiry* " 

The  Professor  then  makes  a  few  quotations  from  a  few  Authors 
who  have  written  on  tlds  subject,  and  who  have  expressed  ^their  opi- 
moDs  strongly,  and  without  equivocation  of  the  deleterious  effects  at- 
tending the  use  of  Opium,  even  quoting  Mr<  Madden,  a  recent 
vAprofesiUmal  authority,  who  states  that  an  Opium  eater  seldom 
readies  the  age  of  30  if  be  commences  the  practise  early.  '<  But 
^*  on  the  other  hand  a  few  late  observers  deny  altogether  the  accura- 
"  cj  of  these  statements ;  to  this  number  belongs  Dr.  Burnes  who 
*'  sajB  *•  this  powerful  narcotic  does  not  seem  to  destroy  the  powers 
"  of  the  body,  nor  to  enervate  the  nund  to  the  degree  it  might  be 
"  unagined* "  Witiiout  impugning  this  qualified  assertion  of  Dr. 
BurooB  I  believe  there  are  two  reasons  which  may  have  infiueneed 
hk  o^on.  The  first  and  most  probable  reason  b  that  Dr.  Burnes 
^nng  at  the  Court  in  Cutch  in  an  official  capacity  seldom  or  never 
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saw  the  Opium  eater  except  in  his  stata  of  ecstai^,  for  Profenor 
Cliristison  say  **  that  Insunnoe  Companies  and  Iiminuiee  FhyBidami 
ought  to  be  aware  that  not  a  few  persons  in  tht  upper  ranks  in  fife 
are  confirmed  Opium  Eaters,  ^hout  even  thdr  inttmafee  friends 
knowinfi^  it,  and  the  reason  is  tiut  at  die  time  the  ofuum  £altr  is  vi* 
sible  to  his  friends,  namely,  during^  the  period  of  exdtement,  there  » 
frequently  nothing  in  his  bellaviour,  or  appearanoe  to  attract  pcrti«' 
cularly  attention."  The  second  reason  is  that  with  the  people  wha 
were  the  suljedts  of  observation  of  Dr.  Bomes,  there  is  really  not 
the  misery  produced  as  w€  liate  either  with  the  Turk  or  the  Cbinesf  « 
and  which  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  tlie  easily  digested  and 
highly  nutritious  food  which  they  take  with  their  Opium.  A  huge 
quantity  of  warm  fresh  milk  being  generally  drunk,  and  a  few  rich 
cakes  cat,  alter  each  dose.  The  other  autliority^  Dr,  MePbeanon 
of  the  Madras  Army,  is  determined  not  to  be  run  away  with  by  the 
popular  opinion  that  th«  habitual  use  of  Opium  injures  the  health,  and 
shortens  life,  for,  says  he  "  if  such  was  the  case  we  should  expeet  to 
find  the  Chinese  a  shrivelled,  emaciated,  idiotic  race ;"  but  pay  at- 
tention to  the  Doctor's  powers  of  observation,  which  seem  to  he 
without  an  eye  to  the  shading  of  the  picture ;  on  ihe  oontraiy,  writes 
he,  ^*  although  the  habit  of  smoking  Opium  is  univcfsal  among  tiie  rich 
and  poor  we  find  tliem  to  be  a  powerftd,  muscular^  and  athletic  peo- 
ple, and  the  lower  orders  more  intelligent  and  far  superior  in  mental 
acquirements  to  those  of  corresponding  rank  in  our  own  eountry.  '* 
When  the  Doctor  hazarded  the  assertion  that  tiie  use  of  Ophnn  w» 
universal,  he  ought  not  to  have  trusted  to  his  own  obsermtions,  for  if 
he  had  made  proper  enquiries,  he  would  hate  found  that  whfle  the 
popuUtion  of  China  may  be  said  to  be  about  400,000,000,  the  num« 
ber  of  Opium  smokers  according  to  the  highest  estimate  is  little  more 
than  3,000,000.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  surprised^at  that  during 
the  Doctors  2  years  sojourn  in  China,  he  supposing  every  man  to  be 
an  Opium  smoker  should  deny  its  injurous  effects  when  he  saw  no- 
thing but  men  with  power,  muscle,  and  activity,  instead  of  drivelling 
idiots,  meagre  in  their  look,  "whose  sharp  misery  had  worn  them  to 
the  bones.  "    Now  if  the  Doctor,  instead  of  imagining  every  good 
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kN>kiii(f  diubby*i«ced  fellow  to  be  an  Opium  smokery  had  actually,  by 
some  mfliiis  or  another,  attended  the  pkees  where  the  Opium  smokers 
were  aecoitomed  quietly  to  reeort  to,  far  different  would  hare  been 
htBopinioii;  tomething^  it  would  have  been  m  the  strain  of  Doctor  Op« 
penham,  whose  adndrable  treatise  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  Tur^ 
key  contains  this  nrid  description  of  tiie  Opkun  eater.  *'  The  habi« 
toai  Opium  smoker  is  instantly  recognized  by  his  appearance ;  a  total 
attematioB  of  body,  a  withered  yellow  countenance,  a  hune  gait,  a 
ben&g  of  the  s^ne,  frequently  to  sueh  a  degree  as  to  assume  a  cir« 
cular  fena,  and  glassy,  deep,  sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first 
glance.  The  digestive  organs  are  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed* 
the  snfoer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one  evacuation  in 
the  week,  his  mental  and  bo£ly  powers  are  destroyed,  he bimpotent. 
By  degrees,  as  Ae  hidiit  becomes  more  confirmed,  his  strength  con-* 
tuiiies  deereanng,  the  crarag  for  the  stimulus  becomes  even  greater 
aod  to  produce  the  denred  effect  the  dose  must  oonsequentiy  become 
u^^meated.  After  long  indulgence,  the  Opium  eater  becomes  sub* 
jeet  to  nervous,  or  neuralgic  pains,  to  which  Ojnum  itself  brings  no 
relieL  Hiese  people  seldom  attain  the  age  of  40,if  they  have  began 
to  use  Opium  at  ail  early  age."  Surely  such  a  testimony  as  thu  ia 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  tiie  observations  of  Dr.  Mc  Pher« 
son. 

Dr.  McGregori  n  professional  authorityi  in  his  **  History  of  the 
ShiUM**  makes  mention  of  tiidr  habit  in  the  following  terms.  "Most 
of  the  Shudan  are  under  its  influence  or  that  of  opium  for  18  houra 
oat  of  the  24«  Their  early  use  of  both  die  spirit  and  the  dr^g  ren- 
ders ttera  indispensable  through  life,  if  deprived  of  their  usual  dose 
the  Shikh  b  one  of  the  most  wretched  bongs  imaginable,  before  en« 
gagug  in  ai^  feast,  the  Shikh  takes  lus  ofnum  by  which  he  is  for  a 
tiiBs  eidted ;  but  this  is  soon  followed  by  lungour,  and  inactivi^* 
Tsikng  of  RangectSbg  who  was  at  that  time  ha)oaring[  under  para- 
lysis from  which  eventuaDy  he  died,  he  svfs,  he  still  used  opium,  so 
tbst  little  eonld  be  expected  from  remedial  means."  From  tiiis  di- 
Maseaeeelented  by  the  use  of  opium  Rangeet  Sing  died  in  the  six* 
tieeh  year  of  his  age.    Dr.  McGregor  further  adds  ^  that  the 
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Shikhs  forbid  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion  $ 
but  they  find  a  ready  substitute  for  it  in  opium,  which  is  ^consumed 
in  great  quantities  throughout  the  whdie  of  the  Punjanb,  as  well 
as  among  the  protected  Shikh  states.  While  under  tiie  effects  of 
this  drug  the  Shikh  is  a  very  different  person,  to  the  same  indivi- 
dunl  before  he  has  taken  it.  In  the  former  instance  he  is  aetiye  and 
talkative,  in  the  latter  lazy  and  stupid.  When  the  habit  of  eating 
opium  has  l>een  once  uodueed  it  is  well  known  how  difficult  St  is  to 
throw  it  off,  and  of  this  fiict  Runjeet  Sing  was  well  aware  for  although 
he  has  been  told  repeatedly  how  pernicious  the  effects  of  opium  most 
be  to  his  coinplidnt,  still  he  cAnnot  redst  the  duly  use  of  it" 

Professor  Christison  haying  satisfied  himself  that  Dr.  Bumes  and 
Dr.  MePhearson's  observations  are  more  to  be  trusted  them  the  mus 
of  evidence  on  the  contrary  side,  continues  observations  in  suppor 
of  Mb  theory,  remarking  that  *<  the  familiar  effects  of  the  medicinal  use 
**  of  opium  in  disordering  the  nervous  system  and  the  digestive  or- 
**  gans  constitute  a  better  reaaon  than  the  loose  statements  of  eastern 
''  travellers  for  the  popular  impression  of  the  danger  of  its  habitual 
"  and  long  continued  use.  Yet  this  condderation  ought  not  be  al- 
"  lowed  too  much  weight  because  the  functions  of  tiie  nervous  sys- 
"  tem  and  digestion  may  be  deranged  by  other  causes,  for  example 
^'  by  Hysteria,  witliout  necessarily  and  materially  shortening  life,  it 
*'  is  desirable  if  possible  to  appeal  to  precise  facts." 

'*  The  following  is  a  summary  of  25  cases  the  particulars  of  which 
*'  I  have  obtabed  from  various  quarters,  the  general  result  rather 
^  tends  to  throw  doubt  over  tlie  popular  opinion/' 

These  cases  collected  partly  by  the  Professor  and  partly  by  Pr. 
Tait  the  Police  Surgeon  in  Edmburgh  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing their  particular  doctrine,  are  little  adapted  to  do  so.  All  that 
they  ought  to  chum  is  that  many  of  the  mdh^duals  lived  to  a  good 
age,  there  being  15  out  of  the  25  that  reached  the  age  of  50  and 
some  lived  a  little  beyond  it ;  but  this  is  a  feeble  argument  to  esta- 
blish anything,  it  would  be  requisite  to  shew  that  these  indtvidnab 
would  not  have  lived  longer  had  they  not  been  addicted  to  the  habit. 
Moreover  many  of  these  cases  picked  to  serve  their  purposed©  not  at 
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%}\  show  impunity  to  disease.  For  instance  case  No.  2  dies  from 
consunptifm  at  the  a^e  of  42,  but  nothing  more  is  added  except  that 
for  3  years  she  had  taken  Opium  in  a  sotid  form  and  led  a  licentious 
life.  Case  No.  3,  is  that  of  a  well  known  literary  character  who  is 
sud  to  have  enjoyed  tolerable  good  health.  Case  No.  4  a  lady  dies 
about  50  and  has  taken  laudunum  for  about  20  years,  but  concerning 
her  health,  her  feelings,  or  her  death  nothing  is  recorded.  No.  6  a 
lady  about  60  gare  it  up  after  using  it  20  years  during  which  she  en- 
joyed pmA  health  and  subsequently  resumed  it.  Now  with  Professor 
Christuon's  leaye  I  would  doubt  one  or  two  things  in  this  case,  tirst  I 
question  if  one  could  at  the  age  of  60  give  it  up  after  umng  the  dmg 
for  20  yean,  second,  why  was  it  giren  up  ?  either  it  was  doing  bodi- 
ly harm,  or  it  was  considered  as  an  evil  habit,  if  either  why  was  it 
resumed  ?  amply  in  my  opinion  because  however  much  harm  it  oc- 
caaoned  yet  the  discontinuance  of  the  habit  caused  more  misery,  and 
stifferiDg.  No.  7  is  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Mar  who  died  from  jaun« 
dice  and  dropsy,  two  diseases  that  frequently  cut  off  Opium  eaters.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  analyze 
the  remaining  cases,  but  they  are  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  ones 
quoted.  Now  let  me  ask  the  candid  reader  if  I  cited  an  equal  number 
of  cases  of  men  who  had  reached  a  amilar  age,  with  as  few  com- 
plaints, yet  were  habitually  intemperate,  would  I  on  the  strength  of 
these  eases  he  believed  when  I  asserted  that  the  evil  habit  of  intem- 
perance did  not  shorten  life.  I  should  be  laughed  to  scorn,  and 
deservedly  so,  and  so  ought  he,  who  asserts  that  the  habitual  use  of 
Opinm  does  not  shorten  man's  life,  supposing  he  was  as  well  acquun- 
ted  with  the  effiects  of  Opium  eating  as  dram  drinking. 

Truly  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  when  a  matins  life  is  short- 
ened by  human  means,  but  when  you  see  a  shrunken,  shrivelled 
wretch,  attenuated  to  a  skeleton,  but  not  with  years ;  whose  eyes 
ne  dim,  tho'  not  with  age,  yet  sunken,  glazed  and  rheumy ;  when 
you  find  that  he  can  scarcely  drag  his  limbs  from  weakness,  or  move 
hk  body  from  pun ;  when  he  complains  of  feverish,  restless  sleep, 
and  wakens  giddy  and  sick,  to  loathe  all  food,  or  anything  but  the  pipe, 
vhen  Ids  bewek  are  often  confined  for  10  days,  then  loose  as  often 
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in  a  night,  witli  all  these  symptoms  and  many  more,  would  a  man  1b 
his  senses  deny  the  miseiy  of  that  man's  life,  or  would  it  require  a 
second  Daniel  to  prophesy  that  the  sun  of  his  existence  would  fure* 
maturely  he  set, 

Withm  an  hour  I  could  produce  a  thousand  of  such  creatures,  and 
if  I  stood  at  the  door  of  an  Opium  shop  and  watched  those  that  en*> 
tered,  out  of  the  100  would  be  found  at  kst  75  or  80  whose  appear* 
ance  would  not  require  the  oonfeasion  that  their  health  was  destroy* 
ed,  and  their  mind  weakened,  nnce  the  day  that  they  were  cursed 
with  the  first  taste  of  an  Opium  pipe^  To  finbh  thb  subject  let  me 
record  my  opinion,  the  result  of  extensive  investigation,  thai  the  ha* 
hitual  u$e  ofOpiumi  not  (mlif  renders  the  life  qfthe  man  mUera'* 
ble,  but  tea  powerful  means  of  shortening  that  life. 

As  a  medical  man  in  the  course  of  these  investigations  I  oould  not 
but  be  struck  with  a  series  of  fiicts  which  I  found  so  frequent  and 
so  marked  as  to  compel  me  to  draw  this  inference  that  the  long  con* 
tinned  use  of  Opium  leads  to  impotence  in  the  male^  and  eteriHttf 
in  the  female.  Some  writers  in  treating  this  subject  mention  that 
among  narcotira  Opium  leads  to  anaphrodisiasm,  but  they  lay  but 
littie  stress  on  it,  giving  tobacco  the  first  phMse  in  the  class  of  medi- 
cines  producing  such  an  eflfbot.  If  such  was  the  case  we  would  have 
in  tobacco  a  preventive  check  to  an  increasing  population  much  more 
effective  and  universal  than  any  which  Miss  Martineauhaa  suggested. 
But  tobacco  has  not  the  extent  of  power  which  opium  has.  My  firiend 
G.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Surgeon  at  Pinang,  in  an  admirable  treatise  on 
''  Opium  smoking  in  Pinang*'  published  some  years  ago,  and  which  I 
am  sorry  I  have  only  been  able  to  peruse  an  abstract  of,  calls  the  at- 
tention of  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  this  fact.  He  says,  '*  it  is 
however  admitted  by  all  that  Opium  smokers  become  impotent  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  others*'  and  even  when  children  are  bom  to 
them,  tiiey  are  he  says  "  weak,  stunted  and  decrepid  "  During  the 
course  of  my  investigations  1  found  that  the  continued  use  of  Opium 
diminished  the  venereal  appetite  in  both  sexes,  one  female  only  who 
had  consumed  the  drug  fur  10  years  said  she  still  retained  her  youth- 
ful passions,  in  some  men  the  desire  remuns,  but  the  power  of  fol- 
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fiUiog  the  act  is  gone.     One  Chinaman  who  keeps  an  Opium  shop 

has  been  an  inreterate  smoker  for  10  years,  he  has  had  2  children 

only,  one  a  little  more  than  8  the  other  7  years  old,  his  wife  is  youn^, 

and  without  blaming^  Opium  he  knows  not  how  he  has  no  more  chiU 

oreiL 

Class.     Cldldren  before  usin;      No.  of  children  bom  substqaeot 
Chinese  Opium.  to  the  use  of  Opium. 


All  under 
'30  Tears. 


2  none 

1  none 

2  iM>ne 

3  none 
1  one 

none  four  3  died 

none  none 


Malays 
n  1  one 

1       .  _.._  o.  I 


none 


1  I    y**"'  2  on« 

iJ  1  one 

This  table  is  constructed  not  from  women  of  abandoned  character, 
but  of  supposed  respectability  and  who  are  married  ;  from  it  is  seen 
that  out  of  12,  6  had  no  children  subsequent  to  the  use  o[  opium. 
One  has  no  children  either  before  or  after,  one  has  no  children  before 
commendng,  but  subsequently  four,  because  co-eval  with  her  mar- 
riage was  the  commencement  of  the  vice.  It  is  difficult  for  a  writer 
on  thb  subject  to  convey  to  his  reader  sucli  a  mass  of  facts  as  to  com-* 
pel  him  who  reads  to  believe,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  one 
who  has  investigated  the  subject  to  withstand  being  convinced,  that 
Ae  lon^  continued  abuse  of  opium  deprives  man  of  the  power  of  ful- 
filfini^  the  chief  purpose  of  marriage — ^the  continuation  of  the  s|iecies. 
In  this  island,  if  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  were  not  to  be 
kept  up  or  increased  by  the  monthly  immigrations  which  take  place 
from  China,  and  the  vice  of  opium  smoking  not  depressed  or  dimi« 
niflhed ;  such  would  be  its  effects  on  the  population  that  the  pre- 
sent race  could  not  by  the  bit  ths,  compensate  for  the  deaths,  and  in 
the  coofse  of  a  few  generations  the  race  would  become  extinct  or 
confined  to  a  few  families.  This  is  a  subject  well  deserring  the  at* 
tention  of  the  Political  Economii>t. 
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CHAPTBll    IX. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  EVIL  OP  OPIUM  SMOKING  IN  SINGAPORE, 

In  the  first  part  of  this  Chi^ter  I  will  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the 
most  probable  extent  of  the  evil  of  opium  smoking^,  a  task  wluch  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty  from  the  foolish  suspicions  of  theo|Hain 
Farmer,  which  lead  him  to  fancy  from  my  enquiries  that  I  wish  to 
obtain  all  the  information  I  can,  previous  to  renting  the  Farm  myself. 
Nothins^  will  make  him  believe  the  contrary^  so  that  although  called 
upon  by  the  Hon'ble  the  Resident  Councillor,  to  g^ve  me  all  the  in- 
formation in  his  power,  except  that  touching  the  private  affairs  of  the 
farm,  he  prefers  to  distort  the  truth  rather  than  refuse  the  request  of 
the  Hon'ble  the  Resident  Councillor  and  has  s^ven  me  statements, 
which  if  I  credited,  would  lead  me  far  astray.  His  purpoiie,  acting 
on  the  idea  mentioned,  is  to  make  the  expenditure  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  Farm,  very  great,  and  the  quantity  of  opium  sold  vei^  smaU, 
80  that  a  clear  loss  must  be  the  result.  For  instance  he  gave  me  as 
the  quantity  of  opium  consumed  for  1845,  94^  chests,  retailing  wluch 
at  ^  1.  40  a  tael  (or  1}  oz.)  would  be  ^  116,424  as  his  gross  in- 
come,  his  expenditure  being  for  Rent  of  Farm  about  <g^  9,000 -y- 
mensem,  and  the  value  of  the  opium  ^56,700,  making  the  total  an- 
nual expenditure  ^164,700,  leaving  a  balance  against  him  otS^S, 
324,  in  addition  to  the  expences  of  the  establishment  &c.  Seong 
how  false  these  statements  were  and  how  fruitiess  would  be  the  at- 
tempt to  extract  any  correct  information  froigi  him,  I  tiirew  him 
entirely  overboard ;  and  will  endeavour  to  show  by  other  data  the  ex- 
tent of  opium  smoking  in  Singapore.  By  means  of  tiie  annual  sale 
of  the  Opium  Farm,  we  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  progress 
of  opium  smoking.  The  fiarm  was  established  in  1820,  but  the  first 
registered  sale  was  in  1822. 

1822-23  Opium  Farm  rented  monthly  at  ^  1,615 
1823-24  M  u  2,960 

1824-25  .,  ,,  1,925 

1825-26  „  „  2,032 
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1886.27  Opium 

Farm  rented  mo 

nt%  at  ^  2,050   • 

1827-28 

)s 

99 

2,060 

1828-29 

>j 

M 

2,720 

1829-30 

99 

99 

2,060 

1830-31 

91 

99 

3,270 

1831-32 

99 

> 

2,960 

1832-33 

99  * 

99 

3,440 

1833-34 

99 

99 

4,000 

1834-35 

99 

99 

5,060 

1835-36 

99 

99 

4,800 

1836^7 

99 

99 

4,570 

1837-38 

99 

99 

4,570 

1838-39 

91 

99 

4,860 

1839-40 

99 

99 

4,050 

1840-41 

91 

•> 

5,440 

1841-42 

99 

99 

6,250 

1842^43 

99 

9# 

6,347 

1843-44 

99 

99 

8,990.  45 

1844-45 

•9 

99 

8,990.  45 

1845-46 

99 

99 

8,991.  35 

1846-47 

9> 

n 

7,500 
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The  leader  win  see  thai  the  rent  so  derived  has  gradiudfy  inereas« 
ed,  alow,  hut  bcwitif uUy  sure,  except  in  the  bsi  year  when  it  has 
Men  SS;  1,491.  35cts.  This  M  b  in  eommon  with  the  other  fiirms, 
shewm^  that  the  decrease  was.  not  so  much  owing  to  a  peroeption  of 
the  e?fi  hy  the  opium  smokers  themselves,  as  to  the  general  distress 
which  prermled  among  the  working  orders  and  wMch  prevented  tiie 
l^ratifiGation  of  their  habit  to  the  usual  extent. 


Sfoothly  rent 
of  opium. 


Spirit. 


PawDhro* 
kers. 


Maikets. 


Toddy  and 
Bang. 


Secre. 


1B45-46 
1846-47 
Decrease 
loerease 


^,991. 33c 
7,300.00 
1,491.33 


^4,230 
3,300 
730 


633 
178 


^l,0ft5 
943 
120 


1&5 


^        910 
380 


The  very  foct  oi  the  increase  of  the  Pawnbrokers  Farm  shows  the 
dlstrasB  of  the  poorer  class. 

If  we  take  the  Government  revenue  for  the  3  years  of  1843-44, 
44^,  45-6  it  is  only  a  trifle  less  than  ^,000  monthly,    %  9,000 

While  the  expences  of  the  Opium  Farmer's  establish- 
ment are  not  under  <^  800  monthly,   „     800 

The  No.  of  chests  of  opium  necessary  to  be  sold  to 
sake  up  tiiis  revenue  b  10  at  <;9' 000 ,9,600 


16  chests  each  containing  40  balls  and  each  ball  giv- 
ing 22  taels  of  Chandu,  each  tael  being  equal  to  I }  oz. 
which  at  the  Farmer's  selling  price  of  ^  1.  40  a  tael 
viUicafize 


»  19,400 


19,712 


»     312 


Leaving  a  balance  of  monthly  profit  of    • . ' 
which  is  far  witliin  the  mark. 

According  to  Mr.  Kong  Tuan,  who  was  for  some  years  the  Opium 
Farmer,  during  certun  months  of  tiie  year,  810  taels  of  Chandu  or 
prepared  opium  were  daily  sold ;  these  months  were  when  the  Junks 
were  here ;  during  the  other  months  from  4  to  500  taels  was  the  con- 
sumption. This  would  require  20  chests,  and  would  give  a  gross  re- 
rewie to  the  fanner  of, ^24,640 

While  his  expenditure  would  be  rent  of  Farm 
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e^  9,000,  &nd  expenoes  ^  800,.*. 
20  chests  of  Opium  at  ^600,    . 


^  9,800 
12,000 


:'^ 


21,800 
S"  2,840 


Lesmg  a  balance  of, 

for  profit  and  many  contingencies. 

And  this  profit  is  not  rated  by  any  means  highly,  as  it  b  known 
that  in  one  year  the  clear  profits  amounted  to  JS'  30,000.  Assum- 
ing that  at  present  20  chests  are  consumed  monthly,  I  believe  I 
am  much  within  the  mark.  Our  next  object  is  to  determine  what 
18  the  average  consumption  of  each  opium  smoker. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 


Opiun 

1  MenlDar 

Opium 

Men 

Day. 

Opium 

Men 

Day.  Opiun 

Men 

1 

8.76 

154 

1 

1.75 

60 

1 

3.50 

110 

1 

1.64 

47 

2 

3.50 

77 

2 

1.75 

54 

2 

1.76 

64 

2 

1.67 

44 

3 

1.75 

45 

8 

1.95 

65 

3 

1.75 

56 

3 

1.67 

49 

4 

3.50 

PO 

4 

1.75 

56 

4 

3.50 

121 

4 

1.67 

49 

5 

8.75 

158 

5 

1.75 

60 

6 

1.75 

49 

5 

1.67 

55 

6 

3.50 

89 

6 

1.75 

46 

6 

1.75 

57 

6 

1.67 

54 

7 

1.75 

49 

87 

7 

1.75 

55 

7 

1.75 

51 

7 

1.69 

51 

8 

3.50 

8 

1.75 

60 

8 

1.75 

60 

8 

1.69 

50 

9 

8.75 

149 

9 

1.75 

68 

9 

3.30 

124 

9 

1.69 

41 

20 

3.50 

84 

10 

3.50 

112 

10 

1.75 

50 

10 

1.69 

51 

11 

8.75 

184 

11 

1.75 

69 

11 

1.72 

49 

11 

1.72 

ti6 

12 

3.50 

89 

12 

1.75 

42 

12 

3.30 

117 

12 

1.72 

50 

18 

8.00 

140 

13 

1.75 

45 

18 

1.65 

68 

13 

1.72 

50 

14 

3.50 

801  14 

1.75 

69 

14 

1.65 

64 

14 

1.72 

51 

15 

3.50 

89 

15 

3.00. 

151 

15 

1.65 

63 

15 

1.75 

60 

16 

8.75 

J56 

16 

1.65 

55 

16 

3.30 

89 

16 

1.75 

49 

17 

3.50 

80 

17 

1  65 

58 

17 

1.65 

66 

17 

1.75 

51 

18 

8.50 

136 

18 

1.65 

67 

18 

1.65 

55 

18 

1.75 

53 

19 

3.45 

80 

19 

8.30 

121 

19 

3.30 

110 

19 

1.75 

52 

20     6.62 

180 

20 

1.65 

68 

20 

1.65 

48 

20 

1.75 

48 

21      6.90 

170 

21 

1.65 

48 

21 

3.30 

91 

21 

1.75 

4i 

22      6.60 

177 

22 

1.65 

68 

22 

1.65 

58 

22 

1.75 

44 

23 

4.95 

187 

23 

S.80 

116 

23 

1,65 

49 

23 

1.75 

46 

24 

3.30 

78 
137 

24 

1.65 

58 

24 

3.30 

109, 

24 

1.75 

hi 

25 

8.25 

25 

1.65 

51 

26 

1.P9 

60! 

26 

1.75 

50 

26 

1.65 

40 

26 

1.69 

59 

26 

3.38 

83| 

26 

1.72 

43 

27 

9.99 

170 

27 

3.38 

109 

27 

1,75 

72' 

27 

1.65 

40 

28 

3.30 

78 

28 

1.75 

68 

28 

1.75 

^l 

28 

1.65 

50 

29 

8.25 

128 

29 

1.75 

62 

29 

1.75 

63 

29 

1.69 

40 

80 

3.30 

78 

30 

3.50 

100 

30 

3.60 

89 

SO 

1.75 

46 

162.91  J 

)383 

31.62 

1973 

57.79 

2166] 

b}M 

1460 

< 

laily  average  j 
1. 84\  1 12.7611 

daily  average 

daily  average  J 

liailyavcrage 

^ 

3. 15  1  6.'j.76 

i.iai  72.02; 

3..^  1  48.66 

of  cad 

iman 

of  each 

man 

•reach 

man 

of  each 

man 
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By  tliis  table  we  see  299  people  are  in  the  daily  liabit  of  riiiting' 

these  Opium  riiops,  and  that  they  consume  1 144  hoons  daily,  givini^ 

an  areraye  of  3,  ^  hoona  to  each  individual  of  pure  chandu. 

829  persons  frequenting  the  4  opium  shops  consume 

daily, .,  1,144  hoona* 

62  Opium  smokers  in  the  pauper  shed,     .  •  307     »> 

il2Crimiiud8         631     „ 

130  Opium  smokers  at  lai*^e         . .  . .  1060    „ 

6^  3,142 

By  thbwesee  that  603  Opium  smokers  consume  daily  3142  hoons 

of  cbandoo  imd  'Unco,   or  on   an  average   each  use6   5L  of  » 

5 

hoon  of  Chandoo  and  llnoo.     From  this  calculation  most  carefully 
made  I  would  say  that  each  Opium  smoker  in  Singapore  uses  5^ 
hoon  of  Chandu  and  Unco,  of  which  -^-rd.  is  Tinco. 
20  Chests  each  containing  40  balls     ..      give    ..  800  balls 

800  Balls  each  give  22  taels  of  Chandu  do  ..  17,600  taela 
17,600  tael8=176,000  chin=  1,760,000  hoons. .  1,760,000  hoons 
20  chesiB  will  give  1,760,000  hoons  of  Chandu  and  to  this  quan« 
iatf  add  one  third  for  Tuico  and  Shamshing  will  make  2,346,666 
koons  of  Chandu  and  Tinco  consumed  in  the  month,  or  7B,222 
hoons  consumed  daily,  dividing  which  by  5^  hoons  as  the  diuly  ave^ 
nge  allowance  of  each  Opium  smoker  will  give  15,  043  as  the  num« 
her  of  habitual  Opium  smokers  in  Singapore. 

This  number  of  15,000  Opium  smokers  is  I  conceive  much  within 
the  mark,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  smuggling  which  stiU 
to  Bome  extent  exists  would  make  with  the  Fanners  consumption  one 
fiitii  more ;  formerly  smuggling  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  so 
much  so  as  to  deprive  tiie  farmer  of  much  of  his  revenue,  and  entail 
« loss  of  nearly  JS'  20,000,  yet  at  that  time  from  20  a  25  chests 
were  used  by  the  Farmer  monthly.  We  have  shewn  that  the  gross 
ioGome  of  the  Farmer  from  pure  Chandu,  amounts  to  Jg'  24,640 
monthly,  but  much  more  is  spent  by  the  Opium  smoking  public  who 
P^y  8  per  cent  on  that  to  the  retiulers  of  Opium,  which  will  make 
<S  26,611.  20  cts.  In  addition  they  pay  at  least  one  third  on  the 
Am  amoimt  for  Tmco  and  Samshing,  the  perquisites  of  the  Retailars 
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of  Opium.  Hie  sum  total  consumed  in  Opium  mont^dy  will  thus  be 
about  ^  34,824.  50  ots.  or  yearly  ^41 7,B84.  30  els,  giving;  a 
monthly  expenditure  to  each  Opium  smoker  of  <^  2.  31,  cts. 

If  we  contrast  this  dreadful  vice  as  existing  in  Singipore  with 
^ther  places  we  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  fearfully  we  are  ahead. 
According  to  the  census  of  1845,  the  last  that  was  taken,  th^eVere 
of  male  and  female  Chinese  32,132,  while  the  entire  population  was 
579421.  At  present  the  calculation  I  should  say  would  be  correctly 
stated  as  65,000  for  the  entire  population  of  the  island  with  about 
5000  more  at  a  ftoating  population  of  strangers  nther  in  Junks  or 
prows  and  the  inhabitants  of  seyeral  of  the  small  blands  adjacent  to 
Singapore.    Of  this  70,000,  40,000  must  be  considered  as  Chinese. 

Remembering  that  the  number  of  Opium  smokers  amounted  to 
15,043,  this  will  give  one  for  every  4,  ^  of  the  population  at  large, 
but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Chinese  alone,  who  are  tiie  princi« 
pal  consumers,  then  we  have  one  in  every  three^  and  amongst  the  adults 
a  little  more  than  one  in  every  two  ?  Perhaps  this  awful  proportion 
of  persons  given  up  to  this  vice  may  not  strike  the  reader  as  great, 
from  having  been  told  of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  habit  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  but  the  same  has  been  said  of  China,  and 
what  do  we  find  there?  that  in  1845,  40,000  cKests  were  consumed, 
and  allowing  3  candarines  of  pure  extract  to  each  man  which  is  about 
the  same  quantity  of  Chandoo  and  Unco,  which  I  have  proved  each 
opium  smoker  on  an  svarage  uses  in  Singapore,  tiiere  will  be  3,000, 
000  of  Opium  smokers  in  that  vast  empire,  a  number  that  is  suffici- 
ent to  astonish  him  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  great 
as  this  number  is,  the  proportion  of  Opium  smokers  in  China  com- 
pared with  the  inhabitants,  only  is  as  1  in  133,  reckomng  the  popula- 
tion at  400,000,000.  But  if  the  habitual  use  of  Opium  was  carried 
on  to  the  same  extent  in  China  as  we  have  it  in  Singapore,  there 
would  be  92,d07i692  Opium  smokers  where  at  present  there  may  not 
be  more  than  3,000,000. 

In  Java  and  Madura  the  foUovring  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  Opium  farmed  by  Government  for  stveral 
successive  years. 
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[V^UHnUty  orOpiuiii; 

paid  for  by  the 
I  farmer  monthly. 


Value. 


Yearly  amount  in 
quantity  and  vafui*. 


1642 

1843 
1844 
1845 

1846 

1847 


I      3,( 


3,555  CatUes. 
,646      * 


8,716 
8,881 


Uapees. 
f  736,640  Copper 

/ 

^618,860  Silver. 

[765,450  Copper 
/ 
017,875  Silver. 
,780,150  Copper 


1650,125  Silver. 
/501,676      ^ 


42,660 


l  7,; 


Rupees. 
8,839,680  Cop. 


18,740    if- 


,366,820  Sil. 
9,185,400  Cop. 

f 

7,a54,600SiI. 


4,658 
40.572 


r  w,5i 

«^    7  « 


9,861,800  Cop. 


7,801,500  Sil. 
/  7,101,100  Sil. 


Tftki]^  the  average  of  these  years  we  find  that  there  are  3,597 
eatties  of  legally  farmed  Opium  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jara 
aad  Madura.  Supposing  that  the  farmer  of  Java  is  not  capable  of 
prodndng  more  Chandu  from  a  given  quantity  of  Opium  than  the 
ifing^xve  farmer,  and  taking  the  3,597  catties  as  equivalent  to  36 
€he8ti,tfaia  will  give  3,168,000  hoons  to  which  add  ^  or  1,056,600  of 
Tmco,  will  make  in  all  4,224,000  as  the  monthly  number  of  hoons  con- 
•umed,  or  daily  140,806,  dividing  which  by  5^,  tlie  monthly  allow- 
aace  of  a  Singapore  Opium  smoker,  will  give  only  27,076  Opium 
sttoken,  but  as  wages  are  much  less,  and  thep  rice  of  opium  in  Java 
much  g;reater,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  3  hoons  is  the  average 
quaality  consumed  by  each  Opium  smoker  d^ly,  which  will  give  46, 
933  Ophun  smokers,  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  smuggling  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  only  one  half 
of  the  Opium  consumed  passes  through  the  Government.  A  strong 
factoocared  the  other  day  proving  this,  15  chests  of  smuggled  Opium 
being  seised  at  Sourabaya.  Reckoning  that  one  half  of  the  Opium 
consumed  is  smuggled,  this  will  give  93,866  Opimn  smokers  in  Java, 
or  1  Opiiun  smoker  in  95  of  a  population  of  9,000,000. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ON  THE  BEST  MODES  OF  REMEDYING  THE  PRIVATE  AND 
SOCIAL  EVILS  OF  OPIUM  SMOKING. 

Haying  examined  the  physical  and  moral  evik  resulting  from  the 
hahitual  use  of  Opium,  and  having  seen  how  general,  how  almost 
imiversal,  is  the  adoption  of  thb  hahit  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  is- 
land, what  remains  for  me  to  do  in  this  paper  is  to  shew  the  best 
manner  of  remedying  the  evil  individually,  by  indicating  tlie  proper 
means  for  re-establishing  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  him  who  once 
has  given  way  and  has  sunk  beyond  his  own  power  of  elevation ;  but 
who  still,  not  altogether  enslaved,  is  yet  desirous  of  being  a  man,  and 
a  social  man  again.  After  which,  with  all  humility,  I  will  endeavour 
to  shew  the  policy  which  an  enlightened  and  Christian  Government 
ought  to  adopt  to  remedy  a  national  disease,  which  promises  soon  to 
cure  itself  by  carrying  off  all  who  are  afflicted. 

Hundreds  I  have  met  with  during  these  investigations,  who,  hav- 
ing frankly  denounced  the  evils  attending  the  habit  and  as  frankly 
confessed  the  miseries  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  yet  had 
not  the  moral  power  to  commence  the  attempt  of  breaking  off  their 
evil  custom,  from  their  dread  of  the  greater  misery  which  the  first 
temporary  deprivation  causes.  Neither  is  this  to  be  flighted  as 
death  has  ensued  in  many  instances,  from  the  too  sudden  relinquish- 
ment of  the  drug,  a  fact  which  both  Drs.  Oxley  and  Traill  have  tes- 
tified to,  and  which  I  can  corroborate.  When  death  docs  not  ensue 
the  misery  of  the  wretch  is  great  and  heart  rending,  and  which  no 
one  could  bear  to  witness  who  had  the  power  of  relieving,  however 
roncious  of  the  final  good  it  would  do.  Well  do  I  remember,  and 
)ny  Friends  who  were  with  me  at  the  time  cannot  but  recollect,  the 
Chinaman  whom  we  got  on  the  banks  of  the  Sdkodai  to  carry  part  of 
our  luggage  to  Gunong  Pulai.  This  man  though  an  Opium  smoker 
performed  his  task  well,  for  not  only  did  he  carry  double  the  quan- 
tity of  any  of  the  other  coolies,  but  he  was  the  firsf  of  them  that 
reached  the  top  of  the  liill.  Next  day  our  Malay  servants  told  us 
that  tliis  Chinamt^n  would  die  if  not  relieved,  liis  Opium  was  expend- 
ed and  could  not  be  replenished,  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  a 
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thoiund  pains  racked  his  limbs,  and  a  jawing  he  felt  in  his  sto- 
mach,  as  if  it  was  another  vulture  preying  on  his  intestines,  life  was 
to  him  no  object,  his  wish  was  by  lying  exposed  to  the  suns  rays  ei- 
ther to  die  or  get  mad,  and  the  Malays  had  several  times  to  remove 
lum  under  a  iihade.  Bj  means  of  wine  and  tobacco  we  kept  him  up, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  until  we  reached  a  China  Banksall  wheii 
he  got  a  supply  of  Opium  and  renewed  his  life. 

Eqifhteen  months  ago  a  Malwa  Opium  merchant  was  wrecked  on 
the  cotBt  of  Cochin  China,  for  weeks  he  subsisted  on  a  little  dry  rice 
and  water,  as  his  caste  would  not  allow  him  to  cook  his  food  under 
the  ciraunstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  such  was  the  strength 
of  mind  of  the  man  that  he  would  have  starved  rather  than  have  vio- 
lated a  tittle  of  his  religions  views ;  he  wishcil  to  give  up  Opium,  but 
here  the  strong  man  was  weak,  the  iron  nerved  man  was  pliant  as  a 
vonuBS  will  to  his  habit,  and  altho  he  had  tried  several  times  to  give 
it  up,  bdng  fully  aware  of  the  evil  it  was  doing  him,  yet  such  was 
the  misery  that  the  temporary  relinquishment  caused,  tliat  he  as 
often  returned  to  it.  He  came  to  Smgapore  and  hearing  that  I  could 
by  a  wonderful  medicine  enable  the  Opium  eater  to  throw  off  his  ha- 
bit, be  appUfxi  to  me,  and  I  consented  to  cure  him  on  the  mutual 
uodentanding,  that  he  was  not  to  suffer  the  racking  pains  in  his 
bones,  and  gnawing  anguish  at  his  stomach  that  he  formerly  had  when 
he  gave  it  up,  while  I  stipulated  that  he  in  every  thing  was  impU- 
citlj  to  obey  my  orders  in  eating^  and  exercise,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  a  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  by  no  means  to  touch 
Opium.  He  took  40  grains  of  solid  Opium  daily,  20  m  the  morning 
m  the  shape  of  2  piUs,  and  20  before  his>  evening  meal,  at  tlieso  times 
I  ordered  him  to  b^ln  with  Battley*s  sedative  solution  . .  1  dram 

tueture  of  OfHum         1  dram 

tinetore  of  fentiaa        2  drams 

distilled  water U  o?* . 

to  be  washed  down  with 
ef«ence  of  ginger  . .  . .    1  dram 

an  aromatic  stimulating  tincture  » .  .2  drams 

^atcr 1  ounce 
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This  he  repeated  twice  daily  for  some  time,  in  the  place  of  Us 
forty  grains  ot  Opium ;  he  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  take  gen.* 
tie  walking  exercise  morning  and  evening.  To  his  astonishment  Uui 
medicine  answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  Opium,  at  tite  same  time 
he  was  not  racked  with  the  pains  which  he  had  experienced,  when 
he  tried  on  former  occasions  to  give  up  his  dose,  and  in  addition  he 
felt  stronger,  able  to  eat  more,  and  altogether  much  improved.  He 
continued  this  course  of  medidne.  I  daily  diminished  the  quantity  of 
Battley  and  tincture  of  Opium,  but  increased  ttie  bitter  Tinctoi^  of 
the  first  bottle,  and  the  strength  of  the  second  botde,  untU  at  last  he 
had  g^ven  up  the  use  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  Opium,  while  the 
place  of  the  bitter  tinctures  was  gradually  taken  by  a  decoction  of 
Black  pepper,  Ginger,  and  Quassia,  saving  thus  the  sin  of  dnmken- 
ness  ;  and  12  months  after  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  hie  sa- 
laam from  Bombay,  and  of  knowing  that  wlule  he  never  toadied 
Opium,  he  enjoyed  the  best  of  health, 

The  only  other  instance  to  my  knowledge  of  a  voluntary  refinqaidi- 
xnent  of  the  drug,  was  in  a  oooly  in  my  employment,  who  gave  up 
opium  for  the  charms  of  arrack,  preferring' the  cheaper  luxury  of  the 
two,  by  which  he  said  he  was  a  great  saver,  as  he  could  for  4  faDams 
get  dm  ok  on  arrack,  while  it  cost  him  8  to  do  the  same  with  opium. 

1  have  already  mentioned  that  a  female  with  the  facileness  pecult- 
ar  to  her  sex  sometimes  devoted' herself  to  opium,  but  could  give  H 
up  for  the  sake  «»f  arrack.  When  jinder  confinementy  the  criminal  if 
he  has  friends  to  sapply  him,  never  gives  up  the  habit;  bat  wantiog 
these  and  iunds,  he  is  obliged  to  relinqiush  the  drug,  when.  If  death 
does  not  ensue,  great  misery  is  experieneed ;  bat  idtlmately  t3ie  re* 
suit  of  his  involuntary  temperanoe  is  health  and  mental  Vigour.  Se- 
veral criminals  from  necessity  having  given  up  the  Chandu,  use  the 
TInco  dissolved  in  arrack  as  a  preventive  to  their  gre|^  miseries,  and 
jthis  ^swers  well,  in  fact,  many  modicine5[can  be  advantageously  cm* 
ployed,  if  the  following  prindples  are  kept  in  mind. 

JFirat.  That  it  is  impossible  with  safety  to  give  up  the  habit  at 
once,  for  this  reason  opium  or  its  preparations  must  be  administered, 
at  first  nearly  in  equal  quantity  to  what  the  patient  was  in  the  habit 
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of  ttiang  Umself,  but  which  must  gradually  be  diminished. 

Second,  From  the  enervatuig  effect  of  die  opium  on  the  stomach, 
HimiihiitB,  and  bitters  must  lie  adnunisteredy  and  wliieh  as  the  bpi« 
am  is  decreaaed,  must  be  increased. 

Third,  As  tiie  general  system  of  the  opium  smoker  has  been  de« 
ringed,  and  erery  organ  and  function  of  the  body  interfered  with,  so 
as  to  hare  produced  a  diminished  tonicity  of  muscle  and  t^j^out  of 
miad,  exerdse  gradually  increased  and  fresh  air  are  necessary,  and, 
vidi  the  poor,  good  nourishing  food. 

Fomrtk.  As  the  mind  is  weakened,  firmness,  never  very  great  in 
the  vaidfe  character,  is  much  reduced.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
Icsep  up  the  hopes  of  the  party  lyy  oonvindng  tiiem  of  the  inMlibiiity 
of  the  medecine,  whose  nature  must  not  be  disclosed  to  them. 

Many  trifibg  additions  will  suggest  themselves  in  each  individna 
case,  but  witii  the  adoption  of  these  prindples,  and  the  steady  reso* 
lotion  of  the  patient,  a  perfect  cure  may  be  expected  in  6  weeks  or 
two  months. 

The  kst  yet  most  ififficult  part  of  the  subject  consists  in  suggest- 
ing a  general  remedy  for  the  extensive  evil,  or  at  least,  the  best 
means  for  moderating  its  intennty,  and  confining  its  range ;  tills  of 
ctNinemust  be  a  national  work,  which  must  emenate  from,  and  be 
foppofted  by  the  government,  whatever  ud  may  be  derived  from  in- 
dividaals  or  the  public. 

I  emnot  suppose  afler  what  has  l>een  written,  not  only  by  me,  but 
b^  who  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  opium,  when  treating  of  In- 
dia, CUna  and  Turkey,  that  one  indiridual  ean  be  found  to  deny  the 
enl  eflacts  of  the  haMt,  the  phydcal  disease  it  produces,  with  the 
prostration  of  mmd,  and  tiie  corruption  of  morals.  All  that  I  have 
done  Is  to  show  that  in  thu  settiement  of  ours  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  riee,  no  dissimilarity  in  its  results,  that  it  is  a  fascinating,  cap- 
tiyating  allurement,  which  starties  not  its  victim,  till  it  has  so  entan« 
gled  htm  in  its  mazes,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  until  the  time 
whea,  grasping  crime  with  one  hand  and  poverty  with  the  other,  he 
tiab  into  a  premature  grave. 

I  ha? e  endeavoured  to  trace  the  many  ofTshoots  that  a  question  of 
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this  importance  and  extent  takes,  which  lead  to  the  constderatipns  of 
its  affinity  to  drunkenness,  its  relations  to  crime  and  po?erty,  the 
subject  of  Insurance,  and  the  contiauation  oi  Uie  species,  and  Ustly 
I  have  shewn  its  extent,  that  the  habit  consumes  at  kast  ^35,000 
per  mensem  and  involves  in  its  curse  not  less  tlum  15,000  of  tiiein" 
habitants  of  Suogapore. 

The  question  now  arises,  ought  Government  to  interfere  to  reme- 
dy this  state  of  things  ?  And  suppoang  that  question  is  answered 
iu  the  affirmative,  b  Government  capable  by  its  interference  of  lessen- 
ing the  evil  ? 

All  interference  on  tlie  part  of  the  Goverumeut  for  the  suj^res* 
flion  of  opium  smoking  must  be  attended  with  a  loss  to  the  revenue, 
for  in  the  present  state  of  thingH  an  increased  revenue,  a  priori,  sup- 
poses an  increased  quantity  of  opium  consumed.  At  present  t«'o 
feeKngs  I  believe  actuate  the  Government^  one  is  tiiat  by  raising  the 
value  of  the  Farm  and  so  increasing  the  revenue,  they  are  most  pow- 
erfully aiding  the  suppression  of  opium  smoking,  for  if  the  Farm  was 
but  a  nominal  thing,  the  price  of  opium  would  be  so  reduced,  is  to 
be  more  aocessable,  therefore  more  consumed.  The  ether  feeling  is, 
tliat  the  farm  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  inereamng  the  revenue, 
and  the  Farmer  pays  most  handsomely  for  his  monopoly,  it  is  there- 
fore expedient  not  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  his  way,  or  the  rent  may 
not  be  so  productive. 

Our  worthy  Governor  in  1844,  shortly  after  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  Government,  was  particularly  struck  witii  the  immense  number 
of  opium  and  spirit  shops,  and  in  his  report  to  Bengal,  he  mention- 
ed that  the  number  of  Opium  Shops  formerly  amomnting  to  7^ 
had  been  reduced  by  him  to  45,  which  reduction,  he  congratulated  the 
Government  instead  of  being  attended  by  any  bad  effects  had  actually 
increased  the  revenue.  The  opium  Farmer  from  ttwt  day  limitetl 
the  number  of  sign  boards  on  which  was  written  in  l^ble  Engfi^h 
characters, "  Licenced  Opium  Shop,"  and  in  tiie  phu^  of  each  taken 
down  he  hung  up  the  gunny  mat,  and  inscribed  in  Clunese  charac- 
ters the  same  thing,  being  delighted  that  he  could  please  tiiose  in 
power  at  the  same  time  that  he  suffered  nothing  by  it,  and  now 
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the  number  of  Opium  Shops  with  English  inscriptiona  is  45,  with 
Chinese  InscriptioiiS  nbout  40,  makiDg  hi  all  hetween  80  and  90.  In 
htb  witlMmt  mindng^  die  matter,  the  rerenne  is  Uie  first  point  of 
ronilderation,  llie  morality,  the  seeond,  and  die  £yrmer  is  allowed  to 
do  lU  he  can  to  increase  the  consumption  of  the  drug,  ftnd  well  and 
ably  does  he  do  so,  for  not  content  with  being  allowed  45  Shops  to 
retail  has  opiiim,  ftn  immense  number  for  such  a  small  space  as  the 
limit  of  the  town  includes,  he  has  multiplied  tiiem  to  between  80  and 
90,  flo  IS  to  have  one  in  every  street,  sometimes  2  or  3.  He  allows 
no  distance  to  intervene  between  a  man's  house,  and  an  opium  shop, 
80  Oat  oaoe  the  indinadon  is  exdted  to  try  die  "  soul  soothing 
dni|;"  time  rtiall  not  elapse  to  change  his  mind  ere  his  purpose  is  ef- 
fected ;  wherever  a  dense  mass  of  bdngs  are  located,  there  are  many 
ibops,  and  wherever  the  hard  working  ardzan  is  to  be  found  there 
TOO  have  a  shop  ready  to  receive  him,  when,  worn  out  and  tired  with 
Ml  days  work,  he  does  not  require  much  persuadon  to  step  next  door 
tnd  tiy  the  meritridous  temporary  delight  Government,  fully  con- 
vinced of  die  immoraKfy  of  Gvnbling,  has  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the 
publie  pracdce  of  it,  but,  by  abolishing  the  Farm,  has  generously  dimi- 
nished die  revenue.  Cock  fighdng,  a  passdon  as  great  amongst  the  Ma- 
lays as  opium  smoking  is  amongst  the  Clunese,  has  also  been  put  a 
stop  to,  and,  for  l^e  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  the  prejudices  and  re- 
gions feelings  of  different  classes  of  nadves,  have  been  and  are  daily 
interfered  with,  by  the  prevendon  of  their  procesnons,  assemblies  and 
festivals.  Prom  dits  it  is  evident  that  *'  caeteris  paribus,"  whenever  the 
^vemmentare  con^ced  of  the  evil  of  a  habit,  or  the  immorality  of  a 
nntom,  then  that  habit  is  put  a  stop  to,  that  custom  prevented.  Now 
irtmbfing,  cock  fighting,  in  fact  more  serious  offences  are  nothing  to 
the  efil  of  Opium  smoking,  and  ou^it  on  that  score  to  claim  the 
serious  attention  of  the  l^fisladon.  How  different  would  be  the 
concKtion  of  the  people  of  this  island  if  instead  of  spending  on  Opium 
^  417,884  yearly,  they  knew  not  the  vice  ;  that  money  hardly  and 
honestly  toiled  for  would  be  spent  in  dothes,  in  food  and  better 
honses,  the  men  could  afford  to  marry,  a  taste  would  be  formed  for 
fincnr,  and  something  more  would  be  required,  than  bare  rice  the 
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necessary  of  life ;  some  little  comforts  would  be  wished  for.  and  ooald 
be  procured ;  instead  of  40  or  50  living  under  one  roof*  too  often  a 
mass  of  iiui|uity,  a  man  and  hia  finuij,  or  <me  or  two  angle  in£ffi- 
'  duals  could  afibrd  to  live  in  a  house  of  their  own.  The  attaunment 
of  comforts,  where  necessaries  formerly  could  only  be  procured,  would 
create  an  aspiradon  for  luxuries,  and  once  the  man  becomes  dissatis- 
fied with  his  lot  and  wishes  to  raise  himself,  that  man's  conditiOD  is 
bettered,  and  that  improvement  extending  to  the  people  at  hrge, 
Bodety  would  be  benefited,  and  the  phans  of  this  settlement  undergo 
a  dedded^improvement. 

The  present  %  417,884  spent  in  Opium  benefits  three  partiM 
only,  the  Government,  the  Farmer,  and  one  or  two  merchants ;  but  the 
benefit  to  the  latter  class  can  be  so  small,  from  the  sale  of  240  diests  a 
year,  that  it  ought  never  to  weigh  against  the  abolition  of  a  nee  so 
dreadful  as  Opium  smoking,  in  fact  in  a  selfish  pecuniary  point  of  viev, 
the  merchants  as  a  body  ought  to  be  the  persons  to  wish  for  tiie 
complete  abolition  of  Opium  smoking,  as  the  money  now  used  in 
purchasing  the  drug,  would  certainly  be  expended  in  articles  giving: 
much  more  mercanlale  profit,  so  that  tnstead  of  receiving  3  per  cent 
on  %  144,000  the  price  of  the  Opium,  7  to  10  or  more  per  cent  would 
be  recdved  on  jgp' 417»884,  which  is  the  sum  the  Opium  smoking 
public  annually  expend  on  the  vice.  The  interest  of  the  Farmer  in 
such  a  questbn  cannot  be  thought  of,  as  he  »  created  by  the  vice,  and 
when  "  God  "  wills  its  suppression,  he  will  not  be  required;  the  Ust 
party  interested  is  the  executive  as  respects  the  revenue. 

The  radical  and  effective  cure  of  Opium  smoldngis  the  complete 
exclusion  of  Opium ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  manufactured,  as  long  as  the 
poppy  g^ves  fi>rtii  ite  juice,  and  man  b  there  to  collect  it,  so  long 
will  it  be  supplied  to  its  votaries  in  spite  of  puns,  and  penalties,  im- 
prisonment and  death ;  no  possible  preventive  force  could  put  a  stop 
to  its  introduction,  the  quantity  consumed  might  be  lessened,  but 
that  would  be  counterbalanced  in  a  moral  pomt  of  view  by  the  ea- 
ubUshment  of  smuggling  and  its  consequent  evils.  No, — ^however 
much  we  may  deprecate  the  raising  of  a  revenue  from  such  a  source, 
fattemng  as  it  were  on  the  miseries  of  others,  I  am,  after  much  the 
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ooasUention  of  the  sabject,   oompelled  to  acknowledge  that  the 
wisesty  most   poltlae,  and  most   moral  measure,  in  the  present 
sUte  of  things,  is  the  fiuming  of  the  monopoly  of  opium  to  the  high* 
est  bidder,  in  the  mode  at  present  practised  in  Singi^re,  which  is 
anqily  liie  letting  the  monopoly  of  opium  smoking  to  one  man,  or  a 
craipiay  of  men,  for  the  highest  sum,  suhject  to  the  known  opium 
laws;  by  tlus  procedure  the  largest  sum  is  exacted  by  the  Farmer 
from  the  public  in  order  to  pay  the  revenue  and  lus  own  expences, 
and  yet,  that  is  not  so  outrageously  immoderate  as  to  tempt  smug- 
ging It  all  risks.    When  Mr.  Kong  Tuan  had  the  Farm  the  retail 
price  of  opium  was  very  high  and  smuggling  was  so  great,  that  he 
was  a  loser  by  the  speculation.    By  the  Farmer  who  succeeded  him, 
the  price  was  lowered,  so  that  he  realized  a  handsome  monthly  sum  of 
profit; and  now  die  smuggling,  by  an  excellent  native  judge  of  such 
matters,  is  estimated  to  be  at  present  not  more  tiian  from  3  to  5  chests 
amonA.    In  Java  the  government  rent  the  monopoly  of  the  Farm  to 
one  or  more,  who  not  only  take  the  Opium  from  them  at  the  high- 
est price,  but  the  greatest  quantity  at  that  price ;  for  instance  the 
Fanner  of  this  year  has  agreed  to  take  the  Opium  at  175  Rupees 
silrer,  or  220  Rupees  copper  per  catty,  and  so  many  catties  monthly, 
the  qiuantity  I  know  not  po^tavely,  but  from  the  table  given,  I  should 
say  3,500.     Now  it  is  the  Farmer's  interest  to  smuggle  as  much  as 
he  can,  and  pass  that  Opium  off  as  legal  Opium ;  the  fact  is,  there  is 
the  inducement  for  smuggling  in  the  difference  betwixt  2100  Rupees 
Uie  value  of  smuggled  Opium  per  chest,  and  17500  Rupees  the  value 
of  legal  Opiun\ ;  this  wfll  account  for  the  immense  smugglhig  that  is 
carried  on  in  Java,  and  Madura,  amounting,  as  I  am  told  by  one  who 
18  in  the  trade  to  nearly  400  chests  per  annum,  that  is  about  300  chests 
of  Turkey  and  100  of  Bengal.     But  while  I  admit  and  haply  can 
acknowledge  that  our  system  is  the  best,  and  so  good  that  I  cannot 
hmt  an  improvement,  1  must  here  stop  and  pass  my  veto  against 
any  encouragement  of  the  Farmer,  in  his  attempts  to  force  the  trade 
by  multiplyii^^  the  number  of  shops,  and  so  increanng  the  facilities  iu 
oUaimng  the  drug ;  in  tliis  case  the  judicial  must  neutralise  the  effects 
t>f  the  executive  power,  and  however  much  the  latter  may  plead  fur 
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the  revenue^  the  former  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  hig  entreaties  and 
consult  the  moral  and  phydcal  welfare  of  the  people. 

Having  prepared  the  readecbj- these  -preluninary  remarks  for  mjr 
Buggestidns  as  to  the  J>e6ti  means  for  remedying  thb  general  evil,  I  will 
step  at  ohce  to  the  pomt  by  propottng  that,  first,  having  fanned  the 
monopoly  of  the  Opium  at  the  highest  rateshort  of  enoouragii^  smug- 
gling, Iw;ould  propose  the  enacment  of  a  kw  to  limit  the  number  of 
Opium  shops  in  town  say  to  10,  and  in  the  country  to  20,  further  that 
this  law  epact  tlua  no  Opium  sliall  be«^nsumed  in  any  other  bouse 
*  public  or  private,  and  that  no  Opium  shall  be  sold  in  these  shops,  but 
what  is  consumed  on  the  prctnuses ;  second,  that  this  law  enact  thit  the 
Finmers  shall  not  seU  any  Opium  (ps  thaii  on#  chest,  saving  what  i» 
to  be  used  ui  the  10  shops  in  town  and  20  in  the  country ;  tlurd,  that 
tliese  shops  shall  be  conspicuous,  distinct,  and  detached  from  all  gthen, 
accessible  t>  al^  and  under  the  BurveilhUice  of  the  Polidb.  *  B^.  these 
m^^u^th^.  facility  for  procuring  Opium  will  be  materially  diminished, 
and  depend  upon  it,  the  quantity  used  will  be  proportionally  dimiaislir 
ed.  l^a  man  who  has  not  yet  given  himself  up  entirely  to  the  vice, 
finds  that  instead  of  stepping  next  door  to  get  a  whiff,  he  h^s  to  walk 
half  a  n^,  he  will  Uiiuk  twice  of  it  and  perhaps  remain,  and  let  him 
break  the  spell  once  or  twice,  he  is  saved.  The  workman^who  has 
toiled  all  ^ay,  when  he  fiifds  he  has  sbini  distance  to  traverse  era  be  - 
can  indulge  in  his  love  for  the  pipe  may  remain  and^ry  to  take  his  sup- 
perf  or  be  uiduced  to  listen  to  the  prattle  of  his  ciuldren  until  weaped  • 
widi  his  daily  labour  he  draws  around  him  the  curtain  of  repose.  In, 
fact  it  b  well  known  to  all  those  who  have  studied  the  question  that 
tlie  temptation  to  sin  is  ai  the  facility  of  being  tempted,  hence  the 
strictness  which  actuates  ah  active,  honest,  magi9trate  at  home,  not  to 
allow  the  number  of  spirit  licences  to  be  increased,  and  when  numerous 
to  have  them  diminuslied.  Under  tlus  law  I  would  prevent  the  uitro* 
duction  of  females  into  Opium  sliops,  where  at  present  they  abound ; 
victims  themselves  to  the  sin,  they  are  a  powerful  means  of  making 
victims  of  others.  This  terminates  my  proposed  hsgislative  interfer- 
ence with  tiie  Opium  Farmer  and  smoker,  the  gist  of  which  oonasts  in 
raising  the  price  of  Opium  to  as  great  a  height  »s  possible  and  dimi* 
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mshingtfae  facilities  for  obtalningr  it#  But  I  would  not  stop  here  ;  but 
trf  if  possible  to  prevent  the  young  from  treading  on  the  footsteps  of 
the  old.  I  would  endeavour,  if  I  could  not  improve  the  present  gene- 
radon,  to  attempt  that  of  the  rising  one.  I  would  call  upon  all  to  join 
me  in  this  hmdable  tek,  public  and  private  men,  Europeans  and  natives. 
I  would  call  upon  government  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
oppression  of  Opium  smoldng,  by  the  aid  of  which  society,  tracts  in 
Chbese  and  Malay,  describing  the  misery  and  evils  attending  the 
iise  of  Opium  may  be  circulated  far  and  wide.  I  would  call  upon  all 
to  discountenance  the  vice,  and  to  set  their  faces  agunst  all  who  are 
addicted  to  it ;  and  lastly  I  would  call  upon  the  influential  Chinese,  as 
Todc  Sing,  Kim  Sing,  Eu  Chin  and  Whampoa,  if  they  have  a  spark  of 
fellow  feeling,  if  they  have  any  pride  in  the  welfare  of  their  country 
men  or  fed  any  shame  in  their  debasement,  to  u|ute  themselves  into 
a  sodety  for  the  suppi;esslon  of  opium  smoking,  to  enlist  all  who  will, 
on  oath  truly  and  solemnly  taken,  swear  to  renounce  the  evil  or  never 
commence  it,  to  whatever  temptations  they  may  be  exposed,  and 
who  will  further  swear  that  they  will  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
induce  odiers  to  join  them  in  their  kudable  design.  I  would  entreat 
the  b«otted  fiither  by  the  misery  he  himself  endures  to  register  his 
80D.  I  #ould  beg  of  a  mother  to  exert  her  maternal  power  over  her 
child  when  young,  to  keep  it  by  this  means  out  of  this  evil,  rather  than 
that  it  shguld  grow  old  in  vice  and  repay  her  with  a  curse.  I  would 
beg  of  a  master  not  to  employ  a  servant  who  is  not  enrolled,  nor  a 
mirchant  a  cooly,  in  fact,  1  would  not  rest,  until  in  this  small  island, 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  every  living  soul  who  claimed  a 
('lunese  name  was  a  member,  and  then  with  God's  (glossing  a  stop 
voald  be  put  to  this  awful  depravity. 

To  those  who  have  drunk  deep  of  the  evil,  but  who  would  wish 
to  renounce  it,  I  would  beg  of  them  to  try  the  means  I  would  now 
suggest  that  Government  adopt,  to  rescue  those  who  are  not  yet  enl^  -^ 
^rely  lost,  who  have  &llcAi,  and  would  rise,  but  cannot  of  themselves. 
For  some  years  past  Government  has  received  from  opium  smokers 
nearly  ^100,000  per  annum.  God  knows  what  sins  have  been  com- 
mitted, what  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  to  furnish  that  amount ; 
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wlio  can  tell  what  misery  has  been  endured,  what  disease  produced, 
what  deaths  have  followed  the  means  for  rainng  such  a  sum,  "  but 
I  think  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  this  hideous  subject, 
and  leave  it  to  your  imaginations."  From  this  yearly  tribute  I  would 
suggest  that  Government  devote  a  portion,  say  two  per  cent  oqly  per 
annum,  to  furnish  means  for  reclaiming  the  opium  smoker.  I  have 
already  in  my  suggestions  as  to  the  individual  treataient  of  an  opium 
smoker  mentioned,  how  gradual  ought  the  emancipation  of  the  victim 
to  be  from  ius  thraldom  by  continuing  the  opiate  under  another  form 
and  combined  with  such  adjuvants  as  bitters,  tonics,  and  stimulants. 
To  the  wretched  poor,  good  food  would  be  essential  for  thdr  cure, 
but  above  all  it  would  reqiure  a  superintendent,  to  dispense  the86  al- 
leviating substitutes,  who  would  not  only  do  his  duty,  but  do  it  e&« 
thusiastically,  while  the  patients  must  have  implidt  confidence  in  hb 
power.  This  superintendent  would  require  4  assistants  under  him, 
each  attached  to  one  station,  the  medidnes  should  be  made  up  by  the 
superintendent,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  his  astdstants,  who  ought 
to  be  educated  Chinese,  who  could  dispense  to  each  individual  applicant 
his  daily  substitute  for  the  pipe.  These  stations  ought  to  be  in  town 
at  first,  (if  the  system  works  well  they  can  be  extended  into  the  coun- 
try) in  the  localities  where  the  greatest  number  of  opium  smokers 
are  congregated,  the  applicants  should  pay  their  visits  at  a  cerUun 
hour  mondng  and  evening,  but  different  in  the  morning  at  each  sta- 
tion, so  as  to  allow  the  superintendent  to  see  all  the  cases  daily. 
The  assistants  ought  to  be  able  to  take  each  individual  case  in  writ- 
ing, and  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  be  able  to  proportion  the  strength 
of  the  substitute,  according  to  the  extent  that  each  appUcant  has  ta- 
ken the  drug ;  but  no  more  must  they  know,  nothing  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, as  it  is  advisable  to  shroud  in  mystery  the  nature  6f  your  re- 
medies, for  once  your  patients  suspected  they  were  taking  opium,  or 
its  preparations  th^  might  fanoy  they  were  entitled  to  prescribe  for 
themselves. 

The  moment  it  was  publicly  known  to  the  opium  smokers  that 
Government  had  taken  tiidr  case  in  hand,  and  would  furnish  them 
with  a  remedy  to  overcdkie  their  propensity,  without  entailing  the 
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fearfiil  mlseiy  wldch  a  temporal  y  want  inflicts  on  them,  tliey  will  be 
f(md  rudung  to  be  relieved,  and  I  firmly  beliere  from  what  I  have 
seen  unongst  the  poor  who  frequent  tiie  Opium  Shops,  that  when 
fudi  amngements  are  made,  a  diousand  would  be  the  i^iplicants  be- 
fore 12  montiu  had  elapsed. 

These  suggestions,  which  at  some  future  period  I  will  enlarge  up- 
on, for  Aey  are  nothing  more,  will  I  trust  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  puhBc,  and  of  the  Chinese  in  particular.  But  I  look  for  sup- 
port to  die  Honlile  the  Governor,  who,  since  his  arrival  here,  has 
erer  shown  lumself  a  corrector  of  abuses,  a  zeabus  reformer  of  evil, 
who  has  erer  been,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be  an  active  advocate  for 
^^ittterer  eui  advance  the  welfore  of  the  inhabitants,  and  further  the 
interests  of  this  setdement.  Nor  am  I  afnud  of  lonng  the  support 
of  the  Hon'ble  the  Resident  Coundllor,  who  will,  I  am  confident,  along 
vidi  his  pie^  as  a  man,  throw  hi  the  support  of  his  magisterial  pow- 
<^  for  the  reformation  and  ultimate  welfure  of  15,000  bdngs  with 
vhom  he  has  been  officially  connected  for  so  many  years. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLO- 
GY OF  THE  MALAY  PENIXSl^LA.* 

The  Malay  Peninsula,  if  we  give  the  term  its  widest  application, 
is  disengaged  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  from  the  broad  mass  of  the  generaf 
Hindu-Chinese  Peninsula  in  about  13^  30'  N.  L.  Its  length  is  so 
great  compared  with  its  breadth,  being  nearly  as  10  to  1,  that  it 
may  be  described  as  an  irregular  zone  stretching  from  that  latitude 
(Lon.  98*». .  100^  20'  E.)  through  above  80O  miles  (Geo.)  to  within 
1«  14"  of  the  Equator  (Lon.  103«»  2?'. .  104  17'  E.)  and  dividing  the 
sea  of  Bengal  from  chat  of  China  in  their  southern  portions.     Its 
base  is  a  line  extending  from  a  point  a  little  southwest  of  Bankok  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tavoy  river,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction'  of  its 
northern  half.     Thence  it  stretches  almost  due  southward  for  about 
5\  degrees  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Siam,  at  first 
gradually  contracting  its  breadth  from  above  2^,  that  of  the  base,  to 
IJ®  in  12^  N.  L.,  where  the  eastern  coast  suddenly  retires  at  Kwi 
Point  for  about  40  miles,  thereby  reducing  the  breadth  to  about  1^, 
which  it  retains  with  little  variation  to  the  latitute  of  9^.     Here  it 
again  abruptly  expands  on  the  east  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Siam,  this  expan- 
sion coinciding  with  the  commencement  of  the  second  or  southern  half 

'  We  have  orien  had  dccasion  to  lament  the  meagrcncss  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Peninsula,  bul  never  more  than  in  attempting  to  give  a  sketch 
of  its  physical  geography  and  geology.  The  reader  will  scarcely  consider 
theinromiation  conveyed  as  being  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  title,  and  in- 
deed there  would  be  no  excuse  for  venturing  on  the  subject,  if  we  did  not 
think  thai  such  a  general  view  of  the  httle  that  we  know,  would  better  shew 
Ibeeitent  of  what  wc  do  not  know,  and  tend  to  incite  observation,  than  tha 
pnblicalion  of  a  long  and  dry  catalogue  of  deficiencies  and  disidcrata. 
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of  the  Peninsula,  which  is  very  decidedly  distinguished  from  the  north* 
em  hy  a  difference  in  form  and  direction.  It  is  to  Uiis  latter  half  that 
the  name  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  should  perhaps  be  restricted,  as  it 
indeed  seems  often  to  be  by  writers.  Tlie  northern  half  is  properly  a 
long  bthmus,  that  of  Krd,  connecting  the  Peninsular  Mttlaya^  (as  it 
is  sometimes  called,)  with  the  Hbdu-Clunese  region. 

Aknowledge  of  the  mountain  systems  of  the  interior,  which  wedo  not 
possess,  could  alone  enable  us  to  describe  the  figure  and  direction  of 
the  Peninsula,  so  limited,  in  any  otlier  than  an  empiric  manner.  Hie 
eastern  and  western  coasts  are  neither  regular  in  themselves  nor  panl- 
lel  to  each  other.     But  on  both  there  are  considerable  portions  hav- 
ing uniform  directions,  and  some  even  parallel,  so  that,  independenly 
of  geoloj^cal  facts,  we  are  impressed  with  a  conviction  that,  des- 
pite all  the  observed  irregularities  in  the  external  outline,  the  region 
has  been  moulded  under  some  simple  laws,  and  that  probably  one  and 
the  same  law  of  direction  will  be  discovered  in  Ligor  and  in  Johore. 
A  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  Peninsuhi,  limited  as 
above,  to  the  town  of  Singi^re  at  its  southern  extremity,  lies  N.  W. 
by  N.. .  S.  E.  by  S. ;  and  this,  although  it  divides  it  into  unequal 
parts,  may  be  considered  the  fairest  approximation  to  the  general  di- 
rection.    The  nortliem  part  of  the  western  coast  nearly  to  Kedih,  or 
for  140  nules,  is  disposed  on  a  straight  line  having  nearly  the  same 
direction.     A  nmilar  direction  is  resumed  from  the  Bindings  to  Par- 
celar  hill ;  and  if  the  numerous  islets  off  the  northern  coast  be  cona- 
dered  as  a  portion  of  Uie  Peninsub,  the  latter  line  might  be  prolong- 
ed  parallel  to  die  former  up  to  Junk-ceylon,  so  as  to  include  almost 
the  whole  of  these  islands,  and  ^ve  a  uniformity  of  direction  to  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  western  limit  of  the  Peninsula.     The  very 
broken  and  irregular  east  coast  opposite  the  nortliem  portion  of  the 
west  coast  has  the  same  general  direction,  and  it  shews  itself  mor«  de- 
cidedly in  the  coast  between  the  paraliel  of  P&t^  aad  that  of  T&n- 
jong  Dungan  or  P.  Varela.     The  portions  of  ihe  opposite  coasts  that 
deviate  most  from  the  rudimental  direction,  approach  to  meridional 
lines,  and  consequently  to  parallelism ;  these  are  the  coast  of  Kedah 
(soutli  of  KW&11&  Ked^)  and  that  of  Pah&ng.     One  of  the  most  re- 
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markaUe  pordons  of  the  coast  is  tlie  western  coast  of  what  we  have 
termed  the  Lands  End  of  Asia.*  Here,  for  160  miles  from  t^ulo 
Lamat  to  T&njong  Buni  in  latitude  1^  14'  N.  (the  extreme  southern ' 
point  of  the  continent  of  Aaa,)  its  jutting^  points  and  indenting  bays 
are  di^Kieed  along  a  straight  line  approaching  nearly  to  S.  £.  by  E. 
and  thus  dlTcrging  24°  to  the  eastward  of  what  we  have  considered 
the  general  Peninsular  direction. 

A  slight  deviation  of  2^  E.  from  this  direction  (or  149^  of  the 
circle)  will  give  the  ndes  of  a  parallelogram  82  geographical  miles 
in  bresdtbi  extending  540  miles  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  in- 
cluding the  maximum  of  land  that  can  be  embraced  by  a  r^^lar  fi- 
gure of  four  ades,  or  44,280  square  miles.  Nothing  can  better  shew 
the  essential  reguhurity  of  the  Peninsubu:  form,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  direction  indicated,  than  the  fact  that  Uie  bulging  portions  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  are  themselves  very  elongated,  nowhere  of 
greater  breadtii  than  50  miles,  while  generally  much  less,  and  alto- 
gether occupy  about  17»280  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  Penin- 
sula is  thus  about  6 1 ,560  square  miles.  If  to  tiiis  the  Isthmus,  which 
has- a  superficies  af  about  21,600  miles,  be  added,  tlie  entire  area  of 
the  Maby  Peninsula,  in  its  widest  sense,  will  be  about  83,000  square 
geographical  miles. 

The  western  coast  of  the  Peninsu^  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
ntimber  of  islets  of  various  sizes  which  skirt  it.  A  broad  and  almost 
aninterrupted  belt  of  these  extends  along  all  the  western  side  of  the 
Is^os,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  Pinang,  although  an  interval  be- 
tween it  and  the  L&nkawi  group  contains  only  a  few.  The  rest  of 
the  western  coast  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  are  more  thinly 
sprinkled  with  islands.  But  there  are  several  extensive  groups  of 
isludsj  some  of  them  remarkably  bold  and  imposing,  along  the  latter 
coast,  such  as  the  eastern  Johore  Ardiipelago,  and  the  Redaug  islands. 
The  eoncare  southern  coast  half  embraces  the  island  of  Singapore, 
and  an  Ardiipelago  of  several  hundreds  of  islets  stretching  to  the  S. 
£•  ^  8.  from  the  termination  of  the  continent  to  Banka  and  Billi« 
ton,  marks  that  the  Peninsular  zone  has  not  yet  wholly  sunk  be- 

*  Journal  Ind.  Arch.  Vol  i.  p.  244. 
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neath  the  sea,  and,  expanding  as  it  does  to  the  west  and  blocking 
the  extremity  of  the  Straits,  attests  how  nearly  a  junction  with  Su- 
matra has  been  accomplished.  As  it  is,  Sumatra  exercises  a  hrfe 
influence  on  the  Peninsuta.  Stretching  along  its  whole  length,  and 
int€rcepting  the  waves  and  the  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  mate- 
rially modifies  both  the  climate  and  the  character  of  the  western 
coast.  The  broad  arm  of  the  sea  that  lies  between  them,  gradually 
contracting  as  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  is  approadied,  and 
there  broken  into  numerous  narrow  channels  by  the  Johore  Arcliipe- 
lago,  acquires  a  peculiar  cliaracter,  which  alone  serves  to  distinguish 
the  coastfi  between  which  it  is  confined,  from  those  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Sumatra  which  border  the  China  sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

I'he  Peninsula  does  not  present  much  diversity  of  appearance  in 
different  ktitudes.  Except  where  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
have  worn  into  the  ranges  of  limestone  hills,  exposing  predpitoas 
and  caverned  cliffs,  it«  coasts  exhibit  no  other  vaiiety  tlian  what 
may  arise  from  the  different  proportions  and  dispositions  of  its 
uniform  features, — le^^el  alluvium  covered  with  dense,  dark  green 
forests, — hills  isokted,  grouped,  or  continuously  ramified, — and 
mountiuns  which  nowhere  attain  a  remarkable  magnitude.  If  we 
conceive  it  divested  of  the  modern  alluvial  plains  and  vallles  wliicb 
fringe  it,  and  penetrate  between  the  outer  hill  ramifications,  it  will 
appear  as  an  irregular  zone  of  elevated  land,  formed  of  innumerable 
hillocks  and  mountains,  generally  in  short  ranges  and  often  united 
into  systems,  the  whole  connected  mass  having-  a  common  basis  a 
little  above  the  sea  level,  but  many  on  the  outskirts  being  bolated. 
The  ancient  coast  line  thus  restored  will  appear  very  irr^fular,  at 
some  places  advancing  in  8un!C8sive  connected  hill  ranges  with  Tal- 
lies and  coveK  penetrating  amongst  them,  and  at  others  retiring  far 
towards  the  interior  and  forming  deep  bays.  Most  of  the  bays,  cores 
and  creeks  have  been  subseqenlly  filled  up  by  sediment,  producoigfiat 
plains  and  mangrove  swamps,  through  each  of  which  the  waters  from 
the  surrounding  hills  wind,  collected  into  streams.  The  most  ad- 
vancing  hill  range«  are  often  seen  extending  like  ribs  across  the  Bata, 
and  projecting  at  the  coas»t  or  around  the  margins  of  the  phuns. 
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Although  the  mediterranean  sea  that  washes  the  western  shores  of 
the  Peouisuk  is  the  hi;>;hway  between  tliree  European  colonies  planted 
on  it,  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  its  interior.  The 
Terj  facility  of  exploring  it  would  almost  appear  to  have  checked  the 
spirit  of  adyenture.  Accessible  by  every  rirer  along  a  coast  of  near-> 
\j  two  thousand  miles,  and  intersected  in  many  parts  by  frequented 
paths,  it  yet  offers  to  the  spectator  from  the  Malacca  Struts  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  land  whose  alluvial  shores  have  long  been 
as  {amiTiar  to  us  as  those  of  our  native  country,  while  of  the  moun- 
tains tiiat  rise  beyond,  the  very  names,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  never 
been  heard,  and  we  know  them  only  as  we  see  them,  opaque  misty  pro- 
tuberances breaking  the  level  of  the  eastern  horizon,  and  revealing  the 
existence  of  an  inland  region  wrapped  in  all  the  mystery  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  unknown.  The  only  authentic  description  that  can  be 
given  of  the  Peninsula  must  therefore  be  confined  to  its  exterior. 
How  far  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  even  this,  combined  with  some 
facts  that  have  been  gathered  during  excursions  inland  at  a  few  lo- 
calities, may  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  general  character 
of  the  mterior  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  western  coast  of  the  Isthmus  is  hilly,  much  and  deeply  in- 
dented, and  acquires  a  peculiar  claracter  from  the  broad  and  contin- 
uous wme  of  blands,  known  as  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  to  which  we 
haveafaready  alluded.  Most  of  the  islands  are  bold,  and  one  of  them, 
St.  Matthew,  rises  to  tlie  height  of  3,000  feet.  The  Isthmus  itself  is 
occupied  by  numerous  high  hill  ranges,  which  have  the  same  general 
southerly  direction.  Along  the  sea  borders  considerable  tracts  of 
flat  alluvial  land  occur,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  large  plain  of 
Tenasserim. 

In  the  Bay  of  of  Phunga  immediately  to  the  north  of  Junk-ceylon 
numerous  massive  rocks  rise  to  heights  varying  from  200  to  500  feet. 

From  Junk-ceylon  to  the  Langk&wf  group,  the  coasts  of  the  mun- 
land  and  islands,  still  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  Bengal  sea, 
^  broken,  and  frequently  rocky  and  precipitous.  The  high  and 
perpendicular  limestone  rocks,  with  their  deep  excavations  pillared 
with  colossal  stalactites,  and  with  their  summits  crowned  with  dense 
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forest,  present  the  most  magnifieent  scenery.  As  we  proceed  south 
the  coast  changes,  the  islands  disappear,  and  on  the  mainland  a  broad 
wooded  pkun  extends  from  the  beach  to  a  considerabie  distance  in* 
laod,  where  moonfidos  are  seen  stretching  away  to  the  soutfawani. 
The  island  of  Pbai^  is  a  bold  mountain  mass,  rising  in  scmie  of  ite 
northerly  summits,  to  a  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  and  contrart- 
ing  nobly  widi  the  broad  and  beaoidful  phdn  vdiich  lies  opposite  to  it 
on  the  mablaod. 

In  coasting  along  the  Peninsula  froqi  Finang  to  Cape  Radiado,  a 
high  chain,  or  rather  series  of  ranges,  of  mountains  is  obsenred  inbmd 
nearly  the  whole  way.  In  front  of  these  ranges  we  see  a  broad  dense* 
ly  wooded  tract  of  country  spread  out,  often  appearing  to  be  per- 
fectly flat  and  ?ery  little  above  the  sea  level  for  many  miles  together, 
but  from  which  sometimes  low  hijls  rise  like  islands  out  <^  the  lea. 
These  hills  are  frequently  quite  solitary  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  central  mountains,  or  near  the  coast.  Further  inland  they  seem 
to  be  generally  in  groups,  and  towards  the  mountamsthe  countiy,  at 
many  pkces,  appears  hilly  and  undukting. 

To  the  south  of  Cape  Rachado  the  Inmid  plains  and  high  mountain 
ranges  are  not  recognized.  The  hiU  ranges  aj^roach  to  the  coast, 
and  generally  form  it.  Where  they  are  interrupted,  small  alluri- 
al  plains  are  formed,  from  whieh  narrow  vallies  penetrate  between  the 
ranges.  The  aUuvial  formation  begins  to  predonuaate  again  on  the 
seabord  in  the  pUun  of  Malacca,  which,  encircled  and  intersected  by 
hills  that  seem  to  retire  in  dark  unduktions  to  the  feet  of  the  Ram- 
bou  mountahis  and  the  majestic  Ophir,  and  with  numerous  and  va- 
rious elements  of  natural  beav^  and  human  interest,  is  the  most  at- 
tractive spot  in  the  Peninsula,  presenting  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
great  wildernesses  of  jungle  whieh  spread  almost  continoudy  botii  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  British  Settiement.  From  Malacca  to  the 
extremity  d  the  Penhisuk,  a  few  distant  and  isolated  mountain  ranges 
are  seen  rising  over  bread  alluvial  plains,  which,  at  some  places,  sweep 
fiur  inland,  and  near  the  coast  are  rarely  interrupted  in  their  dead  It- 
vel  by  hills. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  is  low  and  rocky,  with  long 
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landy  beaches.  As  we  proeeed  north,  groups  of  moaAtaitid  appear  at  & 
^hort  distNiee  inknd,  iAd  aDiifiil  plnns  b  front,  as  ott  th^  ^ 
kkmg  ^  Pkhaag  eoast  the  niountabte  become  more  nnttieroiis,  s^^reril 
rages  appearing  b^iftd  eaeh  oth^.  Conriderable  portJons  of  the 
eoist  are  formod  by  iMitancang  bill  nngas,  the  h/6»  of  wUdb,  expos- 
ed t»  the  attadks  of  the  powerfol  wares  6f  the  GMna  sea  daring  the 
north  east  monsoon,  are  at  the  points  mgged,  while  the  sea  in  front 
bnab  orer  ledges  and  blocks,  whidi  shew  how  the  work  of  destruc- 
traction  has  advanced.  Where  the  ranges  terminate,  condderable 
alhvial  pluns,  trarersed  by  fivers,  oeenr.  Midway  between  Fahang 
and  IViDgaan,  and  where  the  Peninsnk  attains  its  greatest  latitudinal 
Kreadth,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  coast  remarkable  for  a  series  of  deep 
ba^fB,  separated  by  bold  projecting  rocky  capes.  It  seems  to  be  caos* 
ed  by  a  mountain  chun  approaching  the  coast.  Of  the  northern  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  we  remain  Ignorant. 

Soeh  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Peninsnla  as  viewed 
from  the  sea.  A  more  particular  account  of  that  portion  with  which 
we  are  personally  best  acquunted  will  be  given,  when  we  speak  of 
the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  from  the  acdon  of  the  sea  and 
rirerg. 

It  IS  imposdble  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  average  hoght  of  the 
interior.  The  only  mountain  whose  height  has  been  accurately  meit- 
ntredis  thatcrf  Pinang.  The  snmmltB  of  whidi  hdlghts  have  been  most 
carduttjT  ascertained  are  respectively  2,922  and  2,410*  feet  above  the 
Wei  of  the  sea.  Gunong  Jer&i  (Ked^  Peak)  and  Gunong  LM4ng 
(MoQDi  Ophir)  hare  been  stated  to  be  5,705  feetf  and  5,693  feet  X 
bigh,  bat  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  estimates  which  have  not 
the  foondationof  even  the  rudest  barometrical  or  trigonometiical  ob- 
KTTBtiotis,  and  which  are  probably  considerably  too  high. 

Oeohgy, — Asia,  posses^ng  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  also  the  most 
VHkat^  mass  of  dryland  on  the  globe,  cannot  be  severed,  in  apbyfikal 
orgeologieal  view,  from  the  great  hisular  region  whidi  Ues  to  the  south- 
ed of  it  With  reference  to  Ae  subterranean  forces  from  whose 
>cttoa  it  rose  and  took  its  form,  Idie  surface  of  the  ocean  indicates 
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no  real  plane  of  division.  A  much  lower  level  must  be  sought  as 
the  true  geological  basis  of  Asia.  To  determine  the  depth  and  boun* 
daries  of  this  basis,  and  to  distinguish  its  original  limit  from  that 
which  it  acquired  in  after  periods,  are  problems  perliaps  beyond  even 
the  science  of  future  generations,  involmg  as  they  do  not  only  facts 
.hidden  from  all  our  existUig  methods  of  observation,  but,  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  series  of  changes  of  such  a  sort  that  the  newer  have  tend- 
ed to  obliterate  the  vestiges  of  the  older.  But  that  this  basis  extends 
far  to  the  southward  of  the  mass  of  the  continent  is  demonstrable. 
In  the  chain  of  evidence  the  Malay  Peninsula  forms  an  [importaDt 
link.  It  is  directly  united  not  only  geographically  but  geologically 
with  the  continental  mass,  and,  tlirough  the  isLinds  to  the  south  and 
Sumatra  on  the  west,  a  connection  vrith  the  rest  of  the  Malayan  Ar- 
chipelago can  be  established. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Peninsula  may  be  considered,  when  divest- 
ed of  its  alluvial  fringes,  as  one  continuous  belt  of  mountains  and 
hills  separating  from  the  Hindu-Chinese  region  in  latitude  13^  30' 
N.  mien  we  extend  our  observations  to  tiiis  region  we  are  enabled 
in  some  measure  to  understand  the  law  of  its  origen.  At  least  cer- 
tain connections  are  at  once  apparent  which  point  directly  to  such  a 
law.  We  find  that  the  broad  tract,  stretching  to  the  eastward  over 
Siam,  Kamboja  and  Cochin  Cluna,  with  which  the  Peninsular  zone  is 
amalgamated,  is  not  an  uniform  elevated  continental  mass,  in  which 
the  Peninsula  merges,  as  the  Straits  of  Malacca  lapse  in  the  sea  of 
Bengal.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  Pemnsular  zone  of  ele- 
vation continues  uninterruptedly,  the  only  diange  being  that  its  west- 
em  border  becomes  a  broad  flat  sheet  of  alluvium  instead  of  water, 
and  that  beyond  this  alluvial  region  another  elevated  zone  occurs, 
succeeded  by  a  second  tract  of  alluvium,  which  agiun  is  bounded  bf 
a  third  elevated  belt.  How  far  to  the  north  these  great  alluTiai 
plains  extend,  and  how  much  the  nortiiern  limit  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula has  been  pushed  south  by  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  noith- 
em  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  we  have  no  authentic  knowledge. 
Ix>oking  to  the  size  of  the  Menam,  and  Mekon  or  Kamboja  river  at 
their  moutbs>  and  the  great  length  of  their  courses^  we  are  prepared 
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to  find  this  distance  very  considerable.  The  P^mnsular  zone  can  be 
traced  northward  to  Thibet  in  a  direction  apparently  i^re«^ng  nearly 
w/k  the  western  boundaries  of  Slam,  Anam  and  die  Chinese  Pro« 
vfaice  of  Ymuou  Abore  tlus  it  is  not  distinedy  traceable,  as  we  lose 
it  m  that  remarkable  and  little  explored  tract  m  which  all  the  Hin* 
da^^hiBese  aones,  many  of  those  of  China,  and  Thibet,  and  the  inas<» 
sive  Himslaya  themselyes,  converge,  and  where,  consequently,  the  ra« 
ma  of  rifers  whose  estuaries  are  scattered  over  a  circuit  extending 
from  Maitaban  on  the  mouth  of  the  Thaleatn  to  Shanghai  at  that  of 
tiie  YsBg-tae-kiang,  are  compressed  into  a  space  not  more  than  140 
miles  m  breadth. 

When  we  see  the  approach  to  paralleUsm  which  the  mountain 
SOMS  of  the  Hindu-Chinese  regkm  maintaia  during  a  considerable 
part  of  their  course,  and  their  convergence  to  one  point  of  the  great 
tdife  land  of  Aaa,  we  cannot  reAise  our  assent  to  the  geological  con- 
dmioo  that  die  whole  is  but  an  integral  portion  of  the  Asiatic  mass 
ofeleration,  and  that  these  offshoots,  thus  parallel  and  adjoining, 
originsted  probabfy  in  some  common  cause. 

1%e  Pemnaular  band  however  can  be  traced  southward  as  well  u 
aorthward,  beyond  the  proper  geographical  limits  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  rodnof  the  Johore  Archipelago  and  Banka  enable  us  distinctly 
tofbUow  it  through  this  insular  ohain« 

But  there  is  another  and  a  stronger  link  between  the  Peninsula 
tnd  the  volcaidc  region  of  the  Archipelago.  Tills  is  the  mountain 
zoneofSmiMitn,  whii^  while  it  is  parallel  to  the  Peninsula,  and  re- 
petti  its  phitonic  rocks,  is,  at  the  same  time,  almost  united  to  Java, 
iad,  tiiroaghont  its  whole  length,  oontuns  tracts  of  volcanic  rocks» 
and  mlcaaoes,  several  of  which  are  sdU  active. 

To  complete  the  diain  of  evidence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  ftet  that  tlie  volcanic  belt  of  Sumatra  extends  at  least  to  Chitta- 
goi^,  thus  foUoiring  the  phitonic  bands  of  the  Hindu-Chinese  region 
^Qgh  a  large  part  of  theur  course  to  the  north. 

Eoongh  probably  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  intimately  the  Pt- 
QuwilaiB  connected  wt^  the  great  Asiatic  mass  on  the  one  hand,  and 
^  Arditpelago  on  the  other.    It  would  too  much  extend  this  paper 
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to  pursue  the  guhject  further  than  suffices  to  satisfy  the  reader  that, 
as  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  ultimate  geological  theory  of  1^  Peain- 
sola  without  considering  tiie  whole  vast  region  of  elevation  in  wUflh 
it  is  situated,  so  ^e  geological  focts  wfaioli  the  Penins^  considered 
in  itself,  presents,  must  possess  an  interest  for  all  who  are  labouring 
to  elucidate  the  theory  of  the  elevation  of  any  other  part  of  that  re* 
gion.  * 

'^  "  That  the  movements  which  elevated  the  mountains  of  the  Malajan 
.  Peninsula  had  an  intimate  relation  with  those  that  elevated  (be  noontaias 
of  Sumatra,  seems  evident,  whether  we  regard  the  {hypothesis  of  De  Beau- 
mont, the  more  recent  observations  and  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin,  or  Uw 
mechanical  researches  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  Both  form  long  chains  which  pur- 
sue parallel  lines  not  more  than  3  or  4  degrees  distant.  But  we  must  pro- 
bably take  in  a  much  wider  geographical  range  it  we  would  seek  a  general 
geological  theory  of  the  region  which  they  traverse.  The  mountain  chains 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India  are  parallel,  or  approiimately  so,  to  the  MalayaD, 
and  like  them,  spring  from  the  great  central  system  of  Asia.  The  chain  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Malaya  is  directly  continued  to  this  region,  and  ttom  It  des- 
cend nearly  parallel  chains  through  Burmah,  Siamand  Cochin  Gbiaa.  Tbcsa 
ranges  determine  the  general  direction  of  the  sea  coasts,  wherever  these  are 
exposed  to  waves  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  formation  and  exteoaion 
of  great  alluvial  plains.  The  western  coasts  of  India  and  of  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  Siam,  the  gulf  of  Siam  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Cochin  China  are 
thus  fixed.  A  wide  and  interesting  field  of  iniquiryis  opened  up  by  the 
probable  geological  connection  between  the  regions  of  these  ranges  and 
those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  generally,  Australia  and  the  Arebipelagoes 
of  the  Pacific,  evidenced  by  the  prevalence  of  parallel  lines  of  elevation,  and 
perhaps  also  by  organic  remains,  such  as  the  fossil  elephant  and  some  of 
the  carboniferous  plants  of  New  South  Wales.  The  former  eiialenceofa 
great  Australasian  continent,  an  extension  probably  orthe  present  contineot 
of  Asia,  which  seems  to  derive  support  ttom  Mr.  Darwin's  theery  of  AtoUSt 
would  be  an  inference  in  accordance  with  these  facts,  although  we  must  ei- 
ther exclude  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ttom  thespeeulattoo, 
or,  to  bring  this  tract  within  it,  suppose  its  existing  elevation  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  an  era  of  subsidence.  But,  putting  aside  this  speculation,  and 
viewing  the  whole  region,  Interspersed  with  peniasntaaandiBiaBds,  fhwn  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  heart  of  the  Pacific,  as  one,  it  might  appear  that  if  we 
slightly  modify  De  Beaumont's  theory  of  parallel  rectilinear  or  oblong  areas 
ol  elevation  and  subsidence,  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  applied  lo  the  eastern 
tracts,  and  conceive  curvilinear  lines  or  systems  of  parallel,  or  slighly  diver- 
gent, curvilinear  lines  proceeding  from  centres  and  often  meeting  aimMarliDet 
or  systems  from  other  centres,  and,  again,  lateral  and  secondary  lines  diverg- 
ing from  the  principal,  the  arrangement  of  the  observed  ranges  would  as- 
sume greater  symmetry,  and  be  found,  perhaps,  to  accord  wkhUiehTpothe- 
sis  that  one  widely  extended  and  slowly  increasing  mechanical  pulsion,  or 
tension,  accompanied  by  local  foci;aad  tracts  of  intense  develepmeni,  ttom 
weakness  in  the  rocks  or  increased  plutonic  or  volcanic  action,  gave  the  first 
direction  to  all  themain  lines  of  elevation.  Thuefet  os  conceit e  0«ich  a  centra 
to  be  situated  in  the  western  half  of  New  Guinea^  and  we  have  soroeindepen- 
dent  warrant  for  doing  so,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  mountains  of  its  oo- 
etptored  interior  appear  to  attain  a  magnitnde  unusual  in  the  Archipelago. 
From  this  focus  we  may  trace  one  great  curvilinear  fracture  or  band  of  rup- 
ture of  the  earth^s  crust  through  the  Sunda  Islands  to  Chitlagong  i  a  second 
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Tltft  the  fuiidameaUl  geological  connection  of  the  Peninsula  with 
the  amAaaM  and  insular  regions  which  it  unites,  is  not  eyidenced 
\j  man  paralieiliini  of  elevalioa,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

IIiiiMigh  the  monntaioous  fo)canic  islands  of  Ceram  and  Bonro,  and  along  the 
soothern  coasts  of  Celebes  and  Borneo  (Gunoog  Rates),  Billitoo,  Banka^ 
tbc  Malay  Peninsula,  &c. ;  a  third  through  the  PliillipiDes,  Formosa,  Japan, 
Ac ;  a  fOBffth  along  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  through  tlie  So- 
lomooTslands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Zealand,  d^c.  $  a  fifth  along  the  southern 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  across  Torres  Straits  and  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Aastralia,  and  a  siith  perhaps  through  the  north-western  division  of 
Aaslralia.     Other  principal  lines  probably  proceed  across  the  Moluccas 
aa^Celabes,  through  Borneo  and  the  islands  of  the  China  sea  (now  a  subsi- 
ding ina*),  and  join  the  mountain  chains  of  Cochin  China  and  Siam,  but 
the  geegraphy  of  Borneo  is  noi  sufficiently  l^nown  to  allow  of  our  positively 
raokiog  these  as  seventh  and  eighth  lines.    The  intermediate  areas  may  be 
occopied  by  numerous  other  lines,  but  the  subsidence  of  various  tracts  most 
reader  it  difficalt  or  impossible,  particularly  to  the  eastward,  to  trace  the 
original  courses  of  vertical  movement  until  the  soundings  of  the  Polynesian 
seas  ire  ascertilned.  Subsequent  shifting  subterranean  action  would  cause 
many  other  fractures  in  various  directions,  but  it  would  not,  at  least  until 
the  lapse  of  a  long  geological  epoch,  obliterate  the  primary  lines.    It  would 
oftea  eanse  cross  Araetures,  of  which  many  instances  might  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  no  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  many  of  the  lines  seem  to  pro- 
ceed ttom  the  central  lablc-Iand  of  Asia .    Because  if  at  the  time  these  fis- 
wtts  were  being  eitended  southward,  a  great  local  action  took  place  at  or 
near  New  Guinea,  they  would,  according  to  the  mechanical  laws  examined 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  diverge  firom  their  original  direetion  towards  that  point,  or 
to  meet  the  tines  radiating  from  it.    Thus  we  observe  the  two  least  broken 
lines  to  pursue  a  sontherly  direction  till  they^each  the  parallel  of  8^  N.  L  , 
▼ben, at  the  Nicobarsf  in  the  one,  and  at  Junk-ceylon  in  the  other,  they  are* 
deflected  to  the  8.  E.    When  they  cross  the  meridian  of  106®  B.  they  make 
a  more  decided  bend  to  the  eastward.    If  we  follow  these  lines  and  the 
drains  ofSiamund  Cochin  China  northward  we  may  trace  them  upwards 
to  the  Bayan  Khara  mounUins,  and  thence  to  the  vast  central  mass  of  Knl- 
kan,  from  whence  great  ranges  are  said  to  proceed  towards  all  the  points  of 
tbe  compass.    Bat  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  province  of  Yunnan, 
and  aorth-east  of  Burmah  and  Assam,  their  continuity  is  interrupted,  and 
weseemto  have  ascertained  another  central  region,  whence  radiate  not  on- 
ly tbe  Hneswhteh  afterwards  converge  to  New  Guinea,  but  various  other 
corrfUnear  ranges  proceeding  S.  E.,  E.,  N.  E,  and  N.  through  China,  and 
N.  andN.  W.  throngh  Thibet,  and,  lastly,  tbe  Himalayas  and  a  minor  range 
proeeading  south-eastward  on  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Assam,  and  contt- 
nued,  perhaps,  in  the  Vindyas,— for  a  subsequent  line  of  subsidence  passing 
dovD  tbe  plain  of  the  Ganges  and  through  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  of  which  there 
issomeevidence,  may  have  destroyed  the  pre-existing  continuity.    Many 
of  these  ranges  proceed  primarily  from  the  Kulkun,  but  it  is  remarkable 
tbat  they  converge  towards  the  region  Indicated.    The  region  where  the  Hi- 
nalayas  attain  their subllmest proportions,  and  give  birth  to  rivers  that  em- 
brace them,  and  all  India,  in  their  courses,  is  another  grand  focus.    From 
Ibis  ceatre  the  range  proceeds  on  the  one  side  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the 

•  Query, 
t  [Tbe  Nicobars  are  excluded  by  Von  Buch  and  Lye  11  from  this  great 
volcanic  fone,  but  the  earthquakes  of  October  and  November  last  have 
ihevn  that  they  form  an  integral  part  of  it. J 
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Sedimentary  Racks. —  Before  proceedini^  to  oondder  more 
dosdy  tile  evidences  of  elevation,  and  the  pkenomena  to  whidi  it 
has  given  rise,  let  us  enquire  ofwhat  roclu  the  Penhimlar  tnet  was 
eoinposed  before  it  was  broken  op  in  tlie  progreas  of  the  great  Aaa* 
Ik  npheavaL  We  befieve  that  when  the  Peninsula  has  been  tbxh 
roughly  explored  it  will  not  be  diffiooH  to  picture  it  as  restored  to 
ks  previous  condition,  beeanse,  although  die  interior  has  been  ge- 
nerslly  conridered  as  composed  of  rocks  of  upheaval,  we  be  Beve, 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  that  the  upheaved  rooks  wiU  pro- 
bably be  found  intermixed  with  them  in  sufficient  abundance  to  sn- 
able  a  pmctised  geologist  to  supply  the  lacunae.  At  present  oar 
information  is  so  exceecBngly  limited  that  we  em  only  give  a  vny 
general  account  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  different  latitudes.* 

Along  the  western  coast,  from  Junk-ceylon  nearly  to  Pinang»  Bme- 
stone  appears  to  be  the  predominating  stratified  rock.    It  is  i 


odier  to  t^e  N.  W.  To  the  north  of  the  former,  a  secondary  tud  apptoii- 
mately  parallel  range  also  proceeds  eastward,  and  includes  with  It  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sanpao,  and,  to  the  south,  another  and  smaller  secondary  parallel 
range  traverses  upper  India.  To  determine  the  original  centres  of  maii- 
mum  ioteostty  and  directions  of  the  forces  that  elevated  the  great  connect- 
ad  mountain  system  that  forms  the  skeleton  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  Is  a 
problem  beyond  the  present  reach  of  geology .  But  there  can  be  little  douhc 
that  an  eitensive  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  mineralogical  cooatitution 
of  monnuin  ranges  will  form  the  true  basis  of  the  highest  department  of  tfis 
science,  now  only  dawning,— the  Mechanism  of  ihe  Earth."  From  a  paper 
by  the  Writer  On  th$  Local  and  JtsfoKes  Geoiogy  of  Singapore^  incimdtng 
noHe€t  of  Sumatra,  the  Malay  Peninsula  4*c.  pressnted  to  the  AMlatic  Sot* 
Beng.  TamwxrylS4§  (slighUy  alUred.) 

In  citing  the  above  speculation  we  need  hardly  remark  that  we  do  not 
daim  for  it  any  consideration  geologically.  But  we  are  far  Irom  thinking  It 
useless  thus  to  turn  aside  occasionally  from  the  actual  obssrvatloa  of  local 
bcu  (the  only  basis  of  solid  iodaction)  and  cast  a  glance  over  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  other  elevated  chains  of  rock  which  coosUtute  Eastern  Asia,  pa- 
nlnsnlar  and  insular.  That  a  real  geological  analogy  will  always  be  fouad 
at  the  bottom  of  the  superficial  and  apparent  analogies  of  continental  atrac- 
tnre  is  not  to  be  imagined,  but  enough  has  been  observed  in  the  Peninsulav 
Arracan,  Southern  India,  drc,  to  encourage  an  expectation  that  many  ft»- 
damental  relations  binding  the  region  together  will  be  ascertained  as  wt 
extend  our  knowledge  over  the  great  geological  terra  incognita  around  as. 
Thesesppsrently  systematic,  and  at  least  symmetrical,  distributions  of  land, 
most  of  which  can  only,  as  yet,  be  connected  with  geography,  may  be  allow- 
ed to  attract  the  attention  and  give  a  test  to  the  labours  of  the  geological 
enquirer.  Hypotheses  which  cannot  disturb,  may  be  suffered  to  incite,  re- 
search. 

*  The  geology  of  fhe  Isthmus  of  Kr&  has  been  partially  described  by  Dr. 
Uflfer,  but  as  we  have  not  his  report  to  refer  to  we  exclude  the  Isthmus  from 
the  observations  which  follow. 
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pnM  fagr  iMdiloiie  and  eby«,  and  the  latter  rocks  probably  gain  np- 
on  il  in  bnUi  na  fca  aouOflm  boandsry  is  approached. 

Last  ysar  iodioatbna  of  coal  were  foand  on  tiie  ooast  to  the  south 
of  Jnnk-eejlon,  and  n  partial  eiamhiation  on  different  oocasions  dnr- 
mf  the  year  nanlled  in  the  diseofery  of  ooal  at  Tftm^  Tinjong 
Booboqg  and  T.  Pitong,of  whidi  the  mostnortheriy  b  In  bt.  B'  N. 
indte  meet  aooAeriy  in  7*  37*  N.*  Traces  were  also  obserY^ 
about  one  degree  fiuiher  soath.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  in  hiyeis 
snAdendy  Ihiek  and  pore  to  be  wronght,  being  general^  lapidified 
or  pyiitoas.  Bot^  where  pure,  it  is  a  highly  bitnndnons  jet,  and  sn« 
perior  to  the  produota  of  the  Indian  coal  fields.  The  eEistence  of 
coal  m  te  caksreous  lU^sion  of  tiie  Penlnsnk  senres  to  shew  that 
III  geological  featuroa  were  analogous  to,  or  identical  uith,  those  of 
tbe  Ifdmias  of  KM,  before  the  era  of  the  plutoide  deration  of  the 


We  bcBefe  that  Uie  Umestone  has  not  been  obsenred  forther  south 
'm  the  Peninsula  tfasa  tbe  Bunting  Idands,  whidi  lie  a  few  lei^es  to 
tbenortiliof  PInang.  Oppodte  Pinang,  and  for  some  distance  to  the 
northward,  sandstone  appears  to  be  the  prindpal  aqueous  rock.  It 
sasnciatedirilii  days  and  dides.  A  similar  formation  probaUy  ex- 
kfted  and  is  still  partially  preserfed,  hi  Perak,  but  we  haYO  no  account 
of  the  se&nentary  rocks  of  that  country,  nor  of  tbe  northern  part  of 
tiie  next  Idngdom,  Sdlingor.  Of  the  southern  partof  Sfl&ngor  and  of 
Jobore  generally  we  can  speak  more  podttYcly  from  personal  obser- 
vttions.  The  predominating  sedimentary  rocks  in  tbe  last  two  de- 
grees of  the  PemnsoU  are  aigillo-micaccous  and  arglUaceous  schists, 
vitk  wUdi  sandstones  and  common  days  and  shales  of  Yarious  colours 
tm  Msodaf  od  The  sandstones  and  common  days  and  shdes  in  some 
phees  predominate,  as  in  Singapore,  and  some  of  the  middle  parts  of 
Johore.  The  same  rocks  are  found  in  the  northern  islands  of  the 
Jobore  Af^pdago,  but  we  are  without  any  actual  observations  of 
tbeltfgcr  portion  of  this  ArcUpdago.  In  Banka  the  preYailmg  stra« 
tified  rods  are  days  and  sandstones. 

*  Joum.  Ind.  ArA.  drc.  rol.  i.  p.  p.  145,  151,  858\  j 
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PbUofM  IZocit^.— Througiiout  the  wiM>le  length  Of  tiie  Peim* 
Bulaplutomc  roda  hare  viK>Heii«p,  sod  tkof  tee  <o  •hnmtMrt  that 
aathora  faa?e  deseribed  the  interior  of  theomutiy  as  pretentiBgacoii- 
tinaoos  range  of  ^  primhiTe"  moontains.  Our  own  obsertatlons  ds 
not  lead  to  the  conehiaon  dial  tin  Peninsula  ean  be  cowMcwd  as  a 
great  longitudinal  pintome  tidgn,  iddi  tlie  pordif  ss^menlaiy  voda 
regularly  disposed  in  stnta  on  the  two  ddes,  those  on  the  west  dipphig 
Ikway  from  it  in  diat  direction,  and  those  on  the  esst  b  tin  oppos^ 
diraction.  On  tlie  contrary,  a  muMtnde  of  phenomena  sslasff  ns  thsl 
the  sedlmentsry  rocks  diemsebrashaTe  efsrywhere,  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  been  subjected  to  dfareet  plutonic  influenoe  in  a  nanoer  that 
has  not  hitherto  been  notiesd.  Hie  mode  in  which  the  graaltie  and 
allied  rocks  occur  at  a  distance  from  the  oentral  rangea  night  of 
Itself  suggest  tiie  true  theory  of  the  region. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Peninsula,  in  its  whole  breadth,  is  one  of 
the  bands  of  more  intense  action  in  a  great  rQ;ion  which  has  been 
subjected  to  plutonic  intumescence.  The  mountainous  central  trada 
Indicate  that  the  botumesceDceWM  In  general  greatest  diere;  bat  the 
irregularity  with  whidi  thegraidtie  nnges  oceur,  their  distanoe  from 
the  middle  of  the  aone  in  many  cases,  the  occurence  of  plutonie 
patdies  on  the  outakirta  of  die  zone  auningal  the  sedimentary  roeka, 
and  of  the  latter  in  the  more  central  traeta,  finally,  the  fact  of  boU 
plutonic  mountaina  abrupdy  appearing  at  the  very  edge  of  the  aoae 
and  eren  bey<>nd  It,  audi  as  Pinang,  the  Karimona,  Polo  TkMnaa, 
&c.  are  inconsistent  with  the  aimple  theory  of  a  plutonic  ridge  riung 
in  the  centre  of  the  Peftinaula  like  a  long  wedge,  and  nddng  the. 
strata  on  dther  side. 

The  general  uniforadty  in  the  direction  of  the  Peninsula  proves 
that  the  subterranean  intomeacence  itself,  in  its  greateat  force»  had  the 
aame  uniformity  of  direedoau  It  has  swoUen  op  inanone,.appvoaoh« 
ing,  in  its  horizontal  seedon,  nearly  to  a  very  elongated  p«raUe&H. 
gram,  having  the  direction  of  S.  £.  by  E. 

While  expanding  it  must  therefore  hare  produced  a  great  tension 
in  a  transverse  direction,  and  whether,  in  die  result,  the  crust  had 
given  way  in  one  gvcat  rent  down  the  middle  of  the  zone,  or  in  a  msi- 
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tkude  d  seattered  rente,  tbe  rapture  would  be  aoroes  the  directioiK 
of  temioD,  or  psraBdl  to  tbe  ndas  of  Ae  xom.  It  is  not  te  be  sap^ 
posed  that  in  nature  anything  so  simpla  aa  an  intniaeaceiiee  nnifona: 
io  lengtii  and  breaddi  coald  oeour,  and  tbeirregularities  in  the  bonn- 
dams  of  the  zone,  and  in  the  direetfoa  of  the  ten^don  in  different  la* 
titiides  most  have  been  considendble.  Neverth^ess  we  find  that  the 
cfidcaees  of  tlie  mode  of  action  preeerved  in  the  remainmg  sedimen*- 
tuj  rocks  corroborate,  in  Ae  most  striidng  manner,  the  dednetions 
tbat  nught  have  been  made  from  a  theory  based  rimply  on  the  gene* 
n)  direedon  of  the  zone.  The  broken  edges  of  the  uplifted  strata 
exliAitiiithar  strike,  wherever  t^  have  been  examined,  a  near  ap»^ 
proximation  to  the  direction  of  the  zone.  Ranges  of  plutonic  and 
ledimeotary  rocks  and  the  vaUies  between  them,  in  most  cases,  pur* 
sue  a  dmilar  direction.  Having  ascertained  this  to  be  the  case  on 
the  astern  and  western  coasts  of  Johore,  Pahang  and  Sii&ngor,. 
tad  having  ndinntely  verified  it  over  nearly  tiie  whole  of  Singapore 
and  the  adjacent  ishmds,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  tiie 
same  htitB  will  be  fonnd  repeated  thfoughout  the  rest  of  the  Pe» 
aifloila,  where  we  know  that  the  leading  plutonic  phenomena  are». 
in  other  respects,  dmilar  to  those  of  the  southern  r^on .  Here  we 
at  everywhere  reminded  of  the  mode  in  wldch  the  Peninsula  rose. 
If  tile  strata  are  not  visible,  we  may  often  trace  the  Peninsular  di- 
rectioQ  m  Ihe  juncdon  between  the  greyish,  yellowish  or  light  reddish 
sandy  soils  and  the  strongly  marked  reddish  and  light  drocolate  dse^l 
Aad  where  these  well  contrasted  colours  are  wanting,  the  general 
ranges  <^  the  principal  vaUies,  and  hilly  ridges,  fiiinish  a  similar  in*- 
^catwih  Even  the  fissures  hi  the  protruding  granitic  bbcks  tell  the 
9Btt  histofy. 

Bat  the  plutonic  intumescence  has  left  other  evidences  beades 
raptored  and  upraised  strata,  of  its  presence  beneath  those  parts  of 
the  zone  where  it  has  not  reached  the  present  surface.  Even  at  a 
distance  of  many  miliK  from  the  nearest  visible  plutonic  rocks,  Hie  . 
ahalitwns  from  the  subjacent  intomeseent  mass  have  risen  into  the 
rtrata  h  fauramerahlo  raaaifyii^  walls,  vema,  and  ircegnjar  patches,, 
prodocbg  the  various  forms  of  dliceous,  and  fcrro-siHceous,  fatteriHe* 
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and  other  Ironmasked'*'  rocks,  which  constitute  the  mogt  diancteriii* 
ticleatam,  and  the  chief  mterest^  of  the  fednneotaiy  rocks  of  the 
■onthern  part  of  the  Penhisahu'^ 

In  other  cases  the  plutonic  action  has  indttrated  the  superincam* 
hent  strata,  converting  sandstones  bito  eonpsiet  siKGeoiia  rocks,  and 
ehtys  and  congtomerates  hito  chert  and  other  hard  oystattine  forms. 

The  appearance  of  the  ironmasked  and  ironrihbed  strata  in  ridges 
andhranched  ranges,  ^pping  sometimes  towards  the  S.W.  and  soom* 
times  towards  the  N.  E.,  generally  at  high  an^^  often  Tcrtical  or 
nearly  so,  oecasionally  horiiontal,  or  moderate^  inelined,  tad  with 
aH  tiiese  variations  occorrii^  in  lunited  locafities,  impresses  tiie  spec- 

'^  <^  The  interest  which  the  disenssions  respeeting  Uteri  te  have  givea  to 
that  rock,  tends  to  iOTOst  it  with  nndae  importance  geologic  ally.  The  fer- 
ruginons  emissions  have  affected  all  rocks  indiserimlnstely,  and  their  action 
en  sandstones,  grits  and  conglomerates  is  as  well  marked  u  that  on  cla|f , 
marts  sod  shales,  althoagh  the  latter  only  produces  proper  lateilte.  Etcb 
in  the  days,  laterite  denotes  one  only  of  many  degrees  snd  forms  of  altera- 
tion. To  eipress  the  origin  of  these  rocks,  snd  itsnnity,  to  record  the  esnie 
of  the  diiftculties  which  they  hsve  presented,  and  to  distingaish  them  tnm 
true  metamorphic  rocks,!  woald  propose,  avoiding  any  new  technical  names, 
to  term  them  simply  the  inmmaskid  rocks  of  the  Indo^  Australian  regions. 
This  term  will  include  theprincipsi  or  plutonically  fermgioated  rocks,fwhich, 
without  being  either  completely  reduced  or  meumorphosed,  have  l>een  ei- 
ther wholly  disguised  or  partially  altered  by  ferruginous  emissions,  which 
have  saturated  them  in  the  mass,— or  only  affected  them  in  Bssnres  and  seams, 
—or  been  interftised  between  portions  of  the  rocks  not  actually  separated  by 
fissures,  but  intersected  by  planes  of  mere  discontinuity,  the  sides  of  which 
have  an  imperfect  cohesion, 4>r  having  a  common  border  of  inferfa>r  densi- 
ty and  increased  porosity,  caused  either  by  interruptions  in  the  original  de- 
position of  the  matter  of  the  rock,  or  by  unequal  stretching,  or  indpleat 
deavage.  The  term  may  be  also  eitended,  pei  haps,  to  those  sedimentary 
beds  In  which  the  iron  saturation,  altliough  coeval  with  the  deposit  of  the 
other  constituents  of  the  rock,  has  served  to  obscure  or  conceal  their  trae 
nature  as  well  as  the  derivstion  of  the  beds  themselves*  These  beds  ap- 
pear to  haYC  been  sometimes  formed  by  superfldal  layers  of  gravel,  ^te,  be^ 
ing  permeated  by  iron  solutions.  With  these  must  not  be  conlbunded  the 
broad  bands  lying  over  and  beside  the  heads  ofironmasked  dykes,  sad 
which,  baring  been  in  a  loose  grftvelly  or  frsgmentery  state  at  the  time  when 
the  Plutonic  emissions  passed  through  them,  became  cemented  into  hard, 
and  occasionally  scoreous,  ferruginated  con^omerates  drc  and  are  there- 
ftir  proper  pintonicaily  ironmasked  rocks.**  Introduction  to  paper  Om  As 
loeai  and  MtlaHv$  G§otogif  of  Singapore  4*o.  Crited  antt  p.  92.)  [March, 
1847.] 

t  The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Penhisnia,  riewed  by  themselves  in  partiariar 
localities,  prove  that  a  difference  of  pressure  is  not  essential  to  ihe  contem- 
poraneous production  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  types,  snd  the  general  plntiH 
nic  phenomena  of  the  aone  forther  seem  to  us  to  shew  that  granite  bubbles 
may  swell  to  fftt  ftir/Vicff  of  the  sedimentary  rodu,— whidi  they  aasbnilate 
and  absorb  while  they  raise.  The  greater  part  of  tiie  sedimentary  crust  of 
the  Peninsula  has  not,  according  to  our  view,  been  removed  by  denudation. 
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tator  with  the  belief  that  they  arc  remnants,  oft^en  mere  patches,  of 
the  former  stratified  (!rust  of  the  Peninsular  zone,  scattered  irre^i- 

It  still  exists  converted  into  plutonic  and  volcanic  rock.  Of  sncb  conver- 
sion lh«re  is  much  cTtdence  both  positive  and  circumstantial.  Of  denuda* 
Uoo  adequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  there  is  none.  Webavc  not  thought 
it  advisable  to  introduce  into  the  text  of  a  paper  like  the  present  an  asser- 
tion of  a  viev  which  many  geologists  may  consider  inconsistent  with  theories 
vbich  they  maintain.  But  we  subjoin  two  general  statements  of  it  from 
tbr  introdaction  and  appendix  to  the  paper  before  cited,  premising  that  the 
present  paper  will  be  followed,  when  room  can  he  made  for  them,  by  des- 
criptions of  the  rocks  of  Malacca,  Singapore  and  the  kingdom  of  Johore  ge-> 
nerallf,  which  will  place  before  geological  readers  many  ofthe  facts  on  which 
this  view  is  based. 

**The  distttfhed  sedimentary  rocks  were  re-examined  free  from  the  bias  of 
that  theory,*  and  it  then  appeared,  that,  while  the  evidence  in  favour  ofthe 
roetamorpbic  origin  of  tlic  laterites,  dirc.>  was  so  strong  and  varied  that  it 
might  be  now  recorded  as  a  demonstrated  fact;  there  were  no  apparent  ob- 
stacles to  the  reception  ofthe  simple  hypothesis  that  they  were  caascd  by 
piutooic  agency,  and  that  the  plutonic  rocks  ofthe  districts  were  themselves 
the  agents  of  the  alteration,  or  thcclfectsof  oncand  the  same  bypogene  agen- 
ry.  This  hypothesis  embraces  at  once  the  whole  region  of  elevation  in  which 
Singapore  is  siuiated,  with  all  the  pintonic,  volcanic  and  metaraorphic  phe- 
nomena which  it  exhibits.  It  refers  the  whole  to  one  cause  operating  through- 
oat  a  long  period  of  time,  and  which  has  not  yet  entirely  reased  to  operate*,' 
IS  the  TOieanic  emissions  of  Sumatra  and  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  region,; 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  thermal  springs  of  Sumatra  and  the  Penfasula, 
constantly,  testify  to  us.  This  cansc  is  the  existence  olTan  internal  plutonic 
iatumescence,  or  nucleus,  which  has  slowly  swollen  up,  fracturing  the  sedi- 
mentary strata,  saturating  and  seaming  them  with  its  exhalations,  and  as  it 
loreed  itself  up  beneath  them  and  through  the  gorges  and  fissures,  at  onre 
upheaving  them  and  feeding  on  their  substance,  till,  in*  many  places,  it 
pressed  and  eat  through  them  to  the  refrigerating  surface,  and  rose,  con- 
gealing, into  the  air  or  sea.  it  is  this  latter  circumstance  that  distinguishes 
the  region  from  all  those  which  have  been  observed  by  European  geologists, 
and  it  is  this  singulariy  high  level  \\hich  tiie  plutonic  reduction  has  reached 
tbat  explains  the  extraordinary  appearances  which  the  unreduced  superficial 
rocks  have  so  often  assumed .  The  metamorphosed  rocks  of  Europe  cvin- 
cedadecp  subterranean  saturation  with  plutonic  exiialalions,  and  European 
geologists  cooduded  that  plutonic  action  was  necessarily  deeply  subterra- 
neous. But  here,  1  think,  we  find  a  subaeriai  or  subaqueous  plutonic  acti- 
vity; and,  where  the  plutonic  level  has  not  reached  that  ofthe  pre-ciisting 
rocks,  a  new  Idnd  of  metamorphrsm  appropriate  to  the  new  conditions  un- 
der vrhich  the  pLatonic  exhalations  have  operated." 

"^Tbe  whole  region  has  been  subjected  to  philonic  reduction.  The  plutonic 
fluid b7 its  pressure  has  caused  fractures  in  approximative  N.  W...S.K. 
Imes,  and  it  bas  swollen  op  in  ramifying  bands  having  that  general  direction. 
itspressore  and  heat  have  varied  at  different  portions  of  its  surface.  In  some 
pUces  the  heal  bas  been  so  intense  as  lorcduceall  the  superincumbent  rockup 
to  the  very  surface  into  its  own  substance,  and  it  has  swollen  up  in  moun- 
uinsin  the  interior  and  hills  in  the  exterior  lateritic  tracts  of  the  Peninsula. 

fbf  transformed  and  partially  transformed  sedimentary  hill  ranges  rest, 

The  thetvry  that  granites  dr.  can  only  be  produced  at  deeply  subierra- 
ri«an  levelp.  and  under  \ast  pressure.  Throughout  this  paper  in  using  the 
^'^Mpititonic,  we  merely  intend  that  the  producing  torccs.  ami  the  rock* 
proJureij^  wriginalcd  from  bcnr»aib. 
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larly  over  tlie  surface  of  a  continuous  plutomc  intumescence.  We 
have  alluded  to  the  fact  of  protuberances  of  the  phitonic  nuekus  ap- 
peariii(^  on  the  outskirts  of  the  zone,  and  mentioned  sereral  instances 
of  their  risinpto  a  g^reat  height.  But  in  the  low  undulating  country 
between  the  great  alluvial  vallies,  between  the  flat  seabord  and  the 
mountainous  interior,  and  between  some  of  the  moaatain  no^es 
themselves, — which  is  rompoeed,  for  the  most  part,  of  ranges  and  sys- 
tems of  ranges  of  hills,  seldom  rising  beyond  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  often,  in  considerable  tracts,  not  attainii^  the  height  of 
one  hundred  feet, — we  find  the  hills  frequently  plutonic.  Between 
Juuk>ceylon  and  Pinang,  granite  appears  frequently  along  the  coa!5t 
and  in  tlie  islets.  On  the  mainland  q)posite  Pinang  it  rises  in  low  hills 
at  a  short  distuuce  from  sedimentary  rooks.  As  we  proceed  south- 
ward we  find  it  in  the  Dinding  islands.  Of  the  coast  from  thence 
to  the  southern  part  of  Salingor  we  have  no  geological  account.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  coast,  it  appears  forming  the  anterior  part  of  the 
hilly  countrj'  cxt<»nding  back  from  the  coast  between  T^joi^  Bu- 
d^wa  and  Tlinjong  Pinchur.  It  rises  agiun  beyond  the  Town  of 
Malacca  in  the  hills  of  the  Water  Islands.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
B^tu  Pithat  or  Rio  Formosa  plutonic  hills  appear.  When  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  Peninsular  zone  of  elevation  is  afforded  by  the 
8traits  of  Singapore,  in  a  latitude  where  tlie  mountsuns  have  dtsap- 
peared,  we  observe  that  from  one-half  to  two  thirds  of  the  system  of 
low  iiiil  ranges  which  form  the  Island  of  Singapore  are  plutooic. 

I  conceive,  upon  granitic  bubbles^  where  the  plutonic  action  has  been  Imi 
intense.  The  fissures  and  cracks  formed  by  the  pressure  of  these  bubblei 
have  been  the  channels,  the  gases  given  ofT  from  their  surface  the  immediftte 
agents,  of  all  the  alterations.  The  tracts  where  only  granite  now  appear^ 
s>^elling  above  the  surFacc  had  previously  passed  through  the  same  stages. 
In  other  words,  laterite  is  one  of  the  earliest  stai^esinthe  reductioaoflbe 
upper  rocks  superincumbent  on  a  plutonic  sea  into  the  sut^taoce  of  vbicb 
that  sea  is  composed.  Where  the  heat  has  been  least  intense,  the  upper 
rocks  have  merely  been  raised,^  where  greater,  lateritic,  scoreoos,  aodothrr 
partially  altered,  hill  ranges,  have  been  produced.  A  higher  degree  of  plu- 
tonic action  has  produced  quartzo-ferruglno^is  ranges  like  that  of  Cape  Ba- 
chado.  The  hi^he(>t  degree  has  transformed  or  reduced  the  whole  iJito  gra- 
nite and  allied  crystalline  rocks" 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  each  boss  or  hill  range  has  a  corresponding  prota- 
Lfiaace  on  the  surfaceof  the  plutonic  base,  but  that  the  whole  system  4 
biils  and  billacks  has  tteen  produced  by  inequalities  in  thai  surface,  aad  by 
ttic  dkeiUhus  y,hich  the  prinripal  and  divertjent  lines  of  fracture  ^ave  taken 
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MTbea  w«  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Johore  river,  which  gives  a  par- 
tial lonfitonal  sectkm,  the  same  phetiomena  arc  pre-sented.  We  first 
vieet  with  sedimentary  rodcs,  in  some  places  very  highly  iromnasked: 
Theo  law  fpranitic  bosses  arc  seen  extending  over  a  consideralle 
(tact     Ifigfaer  up  aqueous  strata  recur,  4ind  tlien  granite  appear:} 

In  a  cone  •f  suck  length  tlie  plutonic  nicks  might  be  cxpcrtcil  to 
wygreatiy.  But  iii  feet  this  variation  takes  pla<>e  within  ver>'  nar- 
row teits.  la  tlie  short  range  of  Pinaiig,  for  instance,  the  granite 
changes  its  character  as  we  proceed  from  north  to  s«>uth,  hnving  at 
first  a  great  predominance  of  quartz  and  felspar  with  a  general 
owrseoeas  and  unifermity  of  graimlation,  and  then  losing  this  unifor- 
mity, amimiiiig  «  laiiger  proportion  of  mica,  ncquiring  in  many  places 
bombknde  and  schorl,  var>ing  in  composititnK  and,  in  texture,  be- 
(xnaing,  in  some  bosses,  as  fine  as  fine  grainc^d  sandsitoue.  In  much 
'mailer  ranges  aH  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peuinsola,  tlie  rock 
may  be  seen  changing  from  highly  crystalline  and  large  gmined  gra« 
aite  and  syenite  through  greenstone  to  type«  almost  purely  felspathic. 

Porphyries,  claystones,  und  otlicr  rocks  of  tiie  volcanic  class  also 
occur  adjacent  to  granites,  and  are  evidently  contemporaneous  with 
them.  Very  w^l  developed*  large  grained  grimite  appears  in  the  low 
liills,  entirely  composing  them,  or  forming  pntclies  in  tracts  approach* 
iug  to  volcanic  types ;  but  several  instances  which  we  have  observed 
^seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  bulky  mountain  mas&c^  the  rock  is  generally 
more  tmiform  and  highly  crystalline  than  in  the  smaller  bosses,  whe- 
ther these  occur  in  immediate  contact  with  the  mountain  flanks  or  at 
a  distence  from  them  in  apparent  isolation  among^^t  sedimentary 

The  gnniies  of  the  southern  part,  of  the  Peninsula  are  generally 
horublendic,  and  often  to  such  a  degree  that  the  toils  which  they 
ykld  are  of  a  dai'k  red  hue. 

The  structure  of  the  plutonic  rocks  of  Johore  is  sometimes  as  re* 
ouurkable  as  their  rapid  graduation  from  phitonic  to  volcanic  ty^ts. 
Well  crystallized  ternary  and  quaternarj'  granites  exhibit  an  uuequi- 
▼oul  Limlnar  ariimgcmcnt,  the  Ijiraiua?  beuig  spherical,  cuboidal, 
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rectilinear,  and  in  irregtilar  variously  curved  pknes.  Tlie  partial 
decomposition  of  such  rocks  baH  produced,  in  the  masses  liiat  are 
left  protruding',  tlie  most  singular  and  imposing*  forms.  Anudst  the 
luxuriant  forest  tliat  always  covers  granitic  hills  and  moontams,  the 
explorer  suddenly  finds  himself  facing  a  high  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock,  indented  by  numerous  vertical  grooves  sometimes  5  or  6  feet  b 
depth.  Very  ^m  and  varied  examples  of  these  occur  on  tlie  ishutd 
of  Piilo  II bin  near  the  south  east  angle  of  Singapore.  We  liave  oi»- 
served  them  also  on  Gunong  Tunyo  Laut,  in  tlie  nortli  east  of  Jo- 
hore,  and,  in  a  less  regular  form,  at  other  places. 

In  concluding  diis  brief  notice  of  tlie  plntonic  rooks  we  may  ad- 
vert to  the  existence  of  several  thermal  springs  in  the  interior  of 
Malacca  as  af&rding  an  evidence  that,  at  subterranean  levels,  the  in- 
tumescence which  produced  the  Peninsula  has  not  yet  parted  iHtfa  its 
heat.  Tills,  combined  with  some  proofs  of  recent  upheaval,  that  will 
be  mentioned  afterwards,  leads  to  the  surmise  that  it  sttU  retunstlie 
rliaracter  of  a  rising  region ;  a  siu^niise  whidi  its  proximity  to  Soma* 
tra  countenances. 

Metals — The  tendency  to  the  production  of  metalliferous  ore*  at 
and  near  the  junction  of  plutonic  and  sedimentary  rocks  which  has  been 
observed  in  many  countt  les,  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate  a  lar^e 
share  of  metallic  riches  for  the  Peninsula.  In  reality  it  probably 
abounds  in  some  ores  far  beyond  conception. 

Iron  ores  are  e\'ery  where  found,  and  in  the  south  they  cxbt  in 
vast  profusion.  In  some  places  the  strata  have  been  completely  sa- 
turated with  iron,  and  here  the  bare  surface  of  tlie  ground,  strewed 
with  blackish  scoriform  gravel  and  blocks,  presents  a  strange  con- 
.  trast  to  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  surromiding  tracts,  appearing  as 
if  it  hafi  been  burned  and  blasted  by  subterranean  fires.  Much  of 
the  ordinary  fonns  of  ironmasked  rocks,  which  are  so  common  and 
so  little  regarded  for  their  metallic  contents  that  in  Singapore  they 
are  used  to  macadamize  the  roads,  contain  often  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  pure  raetul. 

The  whole  lenj^^th  iiiwl  breadth  of  the  Peninsula,  there  CAii  be  little 
doubt,  abounds  in  Tin  ore.     The  uuifonnity,  wt  mi^ht  almost  say  uni- 
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ijj  of  its  phrtouic  charaoter,  warrants  the  inference  that  ores  found 
pleotifiilljr  IB  many  diflbrent  and  dLstont  localises  where  they  hare 
been  wnigfat  for,  exist  also  in  the  mtermediate  tracts  which  have  not 
f€tbeen  exaoiioed.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  Peidnsular  zone  of 
dentHm,  Junk«ceyloi>  and  Banka,  tin  sand  is  diflused  in  such  quan- 
tity that  its  ooUectioa  has  never  had  any  other  limit  than  the  nnm" 
ber  of  persons  employed  in  it.  In  Juak-eeylon  and  Phun}^,  under 
sbsriMTods  govieniment,  about  IS^OOO  piculs  are  annually  dug  out  of 
the  soil.  In  Banka,  under  a  European  government,  hut  witlibut  any 
improvement  on  the  usual  Chinese  modes  of  excavating,  washing  and 
smektiig,  the  production  has  uicreased  from  25,000  piculs  in  1813, 
when  it  was  a  British  possession,  to  00,000  picub.* 
.  At  numerous  intermediate  localities  throughout  the  Peninsula  tin 
is  obtabed  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  despotic,  rapacious  and  too 
often  remorseless  character  of  the  native  governments,  the  conse* 
quent  (ttlure  of  all  attempts  to  introduce  European  or  Chinese  capi* 
ul  and  system  into  the  tin  mining,  and  the  robberies  and  massa- 
cres whieh  from  time  to  time  terrify  and  scatter  the  little  comnmni'- 
ties  of  needy  Chinese  in  whose  hands  it  has  remained,  the  won- 
der is  that  so  mudi  metal  should  find  its  way  to  tiie  market.  In 
the  Siamese  countries  north  of  Kedah  and  in  Kedah  itself,  which  has 
been  so  long  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  it  b  sparingly  extracted.  From 
Perak  9,000  piculs  per  annum  were  formerly  exported,  hut  the  pro- 
duce has  now  greatly  diminished  owing  to  the  miserable  state  of  the 
coontry.  S&Ungor  and  the  adjacent  inland  states  yield  about  9,000 
pknls.  The  eastern  coun^es  from  Kalantan  to  Pahang  yield  about 
11,000  pknils.  The  present  produce  of  the  whole  Peninsula  mdnd- 
iag  Smkep  and  Linga,  the  only  two  islands  of  tiie  Joliore  Archipe- 
1^0  where  it  is  now  sought  for,  is  probably  above  40,000  picub. 
The  produce  for  many  years  past  has  ranged  between  that  quantity 
aad  30,000.  The  Peninsular  range,  therefore,  including  Banka,  yiekla 
upwards  of  100,000  jricub,  so  that  it  equab  or  exceeds  that  of  Com* 
vftU  (6,000  tons)  and  may  be  expected  to  increase  steadily. 
Seeing  that  tin  is  procured  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsub  where  it  Is 

•  l>r.  Epp,  SehUderingen  au$  Ostindicn$  Archipcip.  188* 
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sought  for,  and  in  proportion  to  the  enterprlze  and  labour  which  are 
demoted  to  the  search,  we  may'oon^ider  the  entire  aone  as  a  grest 
magazine  of  tin^  1 1  is,  in  fact,  inoomparahljr  tlie  greater  on  the  gMe« 
Johore  might  have  seemed  to  offer  ai|  exception  to  the , apparent  urn- 
versality  of  the  distribution  of  oxide  of  tin*  if  ita  geological  affinity  to 
Banka,  tlie  fact  of  tin  having  from  time  to  time  been  found  in  several 
places,  and  for  many  yeara  having  been  got  in  considerable  qnantky  in 
Malacca,  had  not  afforded  the  strongest  presumptiou  that  ita  want  of 
inhabitants  and  government  was  the  cause  of  its  nonproductiv^css. 
The  last  dghteen  montha  however  have  placed  the  maHlor  beyond 
doubt^  and  given  a  sljiking  proof  at  once  of  tlie.  metallic  ferttlify  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  little  attention  which  tlxis  branch  of  iudu^y 
haa  hitherto  met  with  in  the  Brithdi  Settlements.  lu  1840^  Malacca, 
an  integral  part  of  Johore  and  having  the  same  geology  as.  the  rci»i  of. 
the  country,  produced  about  450.picula  of  tui.  In  the  succeetfing 
year  the  interest  of  some  Chinese  of  capital  was  excited  in  the  subject, 
and  more  vigorous  and  extensive  operations  were  commenced.  In 
1 846  above  1 ,400  peculs  were  procured,  the  greater  ppjt  from  39  pits 
in  one  vaHey.  In  1847  the  produce  appears  to  have  been  firom  4^000 
to  5,000  piculs.  In  1848  it  will  probably  rise  to  between  5^000  and 
7,000  piculs,  for  Uie  government,  titlie  upon  it  for  the  year  has  been 
rented  for  the  unprecedented  sum  of  8,100  Sp.  Dollara,  ^e  revenue 
&pm  this  source  liaying  been  in  the  two  preceding  .years  ^  Ifii^ 
and  ^3,345  respectively. 

Nothing  can  better  shew  how  entirely  the  metalliferous  character 
of  the  Peninsula  has  escaped  the  mining  enterprise  of  private  Euro- 
pean capitatists  than  the  fact  that  in  the  island  of  Singapore,  where 
we  have  a  line  of  junction  between  phitouic  and  sedioa^entary  rocki» 
of  above  twenty  miles  in  length,  where  tin  was  fouud  in  former  ye^rs 
in  at  least  two  localities,  and  where  the  same  iron  ore  witli  which  it 
is  associated  in  Banka  abounds  both  in  the  igneous  and  aqueous  rocb, 
no  interest  has  ever  been  awakened  in.  the  subjects* 

In  the  Peninsuhi  and  Banka,  tin  has  hitherto  been  procured  by 
digging  pits  in  alluvial  tracts  where  the  ore  is  found,  generally  inter- 
mixed with  quartz  particles,  in  a  state  resembling  sand  varying  from 
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fitie  to  course.*  We  have  large  spedmens  with  the  ore  adhering  to 
and  partially  invested  with  quartz.  We  are  not  aWferc  that  it  has 
ever  b^en  actually  seen  in  the  soHd  roclcin  the  Peninsula,  but  in  Ban- 
ka  it  fa  found  associated  with  iron  ore  in  veins  in  the  granite.  A 
Dutdi  writer  also  describes  whole  layers  as  occurring  in  some  moun- 
tains which  consist  partly  of  granite,  but  in  the  centre  principally 

*  lo  most  cases  it  appears  to  be  properly  aream  ore  i.  e.  the  fragments 
aod  particles  of  disintegrated  rock  that  have  been  born  to  lower  levels  by 
rain  tomals  and  streams.  We  think  however  that  there  are  both  tin  and 
gold  pite  iQ  which  the  rock  has  been  decomposed  and  disintegrated  in  sita, 
and  a  cartful  examination  would  probably  prove  that  there  are  many  such. 
ThedajfsiooQf  Peniosular  vallies  are  not  alwajs  alluvial,  and  in  the  higher 
part  appear  most  often  to  mark  the  decomposition  of  the  subjacent  rock.  In 
a  recant  euellent  geotogical  work  by  Professor  Ansted  {Gwiogp,  ifUroduc 
tory,  DescripHve  and  Praetieai  vol  it.  p.  281)  it  is  erroneously  stated  that 
in  Baaka  the  ores  of  tin  are  entirely  obtained  by  sifting  the  gravel  and  sand 
ofrirers.  In  Bankaand  the  Peninsula  the  beds  of  streams  are  seldom  resorted 
to,  save  to  obtain  indications  of  the  probable  abundance  of  ^  tin  sandC^  in  the 
Tideity.  One  of  Uie  narrow  Tallies  between  the  pdrallel  ranges  or  branches 
of  ihelow  bills  is  selected,  and,  if  tin  be  foand,  pits  from  10  to  60  feet  in  depth 
are  dog,  and  carried  regularly  up  the  valley,  a  new  one  being  opened  as  soon 
as  the  last  is  eibausled.  In  this  way  the  entire  breadth  of  a  valley  is  some* 
times  eicavated  by  successive  pits  throughout  a  length  of  two  or  three  miles^ 
it  the  Ua  sand  be  found  continuous. 

hi  Malacca  the  tin  sand  is  generally  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  series  of  al- 
^m\  layers.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Cornwall,  where  it  appears  to  be  at- 
tnhated  to  diluvial  action.  In  the  Malacca  vallies  there  is  no  evidence  of 
dilQTial  action.  The  accumulation  of  the  tin  ore  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
■uybeaiplainedyinsome  cases,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock  and  wash- 
ing away  of  the  clayey  and  lighter  siliceous  particles,— the  tin  ore  and  as- 
dialed  quarU  remaining  by  their  gravity.  In  other  cases  It  may  probably 
^  eiplaiaed  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  vallies 
tbe  disintegration  must  have  been  more  rapid  and  the  fall  of  the  vallies 
greater.  The  torrents  in  rains  would  have  a  considerable  impetus,  and  car- 
ry forward  the  disintegrated  fragments  of  the  rugged  and  naked  ravines. 
In  ihe  eourse  of  time  these  would  be  smoothed  into  gentle  slopes  covered 
Tiih  vegetation*  and  the  slopes  of  the  bottoms  of  the  vallies  would  gradually 
decrease  as  their  mouths  became  choked  with  mud  flats  and  sand  banks, 
aad  the  alluvial  deposit  spread  back,  raising  the  level  of  the  vallicj. 

Wc  bare  dwelt  at  some  lengtli  on  Tin  because  it  is  the  principal  natural 
prodttction  of  the  Peninsula,  which  derives  from  the  fact  Of  its  being  the 
i^reatcitstanniferous  tract  in  the  world  an  importance  economically  which 
b'ls  never  been  sufSciently  appreciated.  We  are  able  to  state  confidently 
^^  (he  geological  conditions  which  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tin  ia  this  part  of  the  world  are  found  in  the  Peninsula  as  fully  deve- 
it>P«d  as  In  Banka.  Both  portions  of  the  zone  have  been  equally  affected  by, 
lod  have  indeed  originated  in,  one  and  the  same  igneous  action,  of  which  one 
of  (he  phenomena  has  been  the  formation  of  tin  ore.  The  eiistence  of  tin  in 
^ka  was  unknown  until  1709  when  it  was  accidentally  discovered.  Now, 
iti  produce  doubles  that  of  the  Peninsula,  although  the  latter  has  a  surface 
H  Unaes  larger.  The  reason  is  not  a  mineralogical  one .  It  is  because  in 
Bmkathi}  Chinese  are  stimulated,  furthered  and  protected  by  a  strong  Go*« 
^'TDinent,  which  directly  interests  itself  in  their  operations. 
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of  layers  of  sandstone  and  quartz  in  which  iron  ore  also  appears. 
In  the  more  purely  granitic  mountains  it  seems  to  have  been  obserr* 
ed  in  quartz  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  with  the  iron  veined  sand« 
stone  strata.  In  the  Isthmus  of  Kr&  it  has  also  been  found  at  the 
junction  of  sandstone  and  granite.  In  Cornwall  it  appears  to  be 
dependent  on  granite.f 

The  finest  ore  of  Banka  yields  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  metal 
the  common  sorts  from  40  to  60.  The  quality  of  the  Peninsular 
ores  has  not  been  ascertained  so  carefully.  We  are  not  aware  tbat 
more  than  70  per  cent  has  ever  been  obtained. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  Peninsula,  but,  whether  from  inferiority  of 
enterprise  or  natural  deficiency,  not  in  such  abundance  as  in  those 
parts  of  the  adjacent  countries  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  where  it  is 
systematically  dug  for.  The  present  annual  produce  is  probtJily  a- 
boot  20,000  ounces.  In  all  the  larger  speebnens  which  we  possess 
or  have  seen  it  b  disseminated  in  small  partides,  and  streaks  m 
quartz.  Like  the  tin  ore  it  has  not  been  seen  in  the  undinintegrated 
rock. 

Copper,  silver  and  arsenic  have  been  detected  in  Banka,  but  ap- 
parently in  small  quantities. 

Climate. — Before  inspecting  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  more 
eknely,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  peculiarities  in  climate  whidi 
affect  the  watery  agencies  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  all  the  ob- 
servations that  appear  necessary  on  the  climate  may  be  here  intro- 
duced together. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Peninsula  is  probably  about  60*  tt 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  its  general  humidity  it  also  af^roaches  to 
uniformity,  but  dry  and  rainy  weather  are  more  distinctly  separated  ia 
the  northern  countries  than  in  the  southern.  The  latter  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  occasional  violent  rains  and  prolonged  droughts  which  vi- 
sit the  former,  and  the  former  are  not  exposed  to  the  frequent  tracts 
of  damp,  fogg}%  rainy  weather  which  are  experienced  in  the  htter. 

During  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  which  ordinarily  blows  from  Novem- 

t  ^'Granite  or  its  modification,  elvan,  occurs  near,  or  at,  all  the  locali- 
ties where  tin  and  copper  ores  so  abound  as  to  t)C  worked  and  produce  good 
mines."    De  la  Heche. 
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ber  to  3Iarch,  th«  weather  is  g^enerally  settled  in  the  Straits  or  Malac- 
ca, lod  N.  tad  N.  £.  winds  prevail^  particularly  on  the  coast  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  are  not  of  great  strength  save  towards  the  nortliern 
end  of  the  Straits.  Breezes  usually  blow  from  die  Peninsular  shore 
at  night  The  equable  character  of  this  season  is  attributable  to 
the  monsoon  bdng  broken  by  the  mountains  of  the  Peninsubi,  which 
stretch  transrenely  to  its  direction.  The  exposed  cast  coast  of  the 
Peomsida,  on  the  other  hand^  experiences  the  full  force  of  this  mon- 
soon. The  mtercourse  between  the  Malays  of  Singapore  and  those 
of  P^hang,  and  other  plaees  on  tliat  coast,  in  small  boats,  which  b  con- 
stant daring  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  is  now  interrupted,  and  a  land  route 
occasionally  substituted.  Rains  are  frequent  and  heavy,  and'the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Penuisula,  including  Singapore,  in  some  measure 
partakes  of  the  same  climate,  for  the  ranges  of  hills  separating  the 
ralley  of  the  Johore  river  from  the  China  sea  are  too  low  to  give 
effectoal  protection. 

The  S.  W.  monsoon,  wldch  prevails  from  April  to  October,  blows 
against  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  which 
consequently,  in  some  measure,  participates  in  the  rainy  climate 
which  characterises  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  during 
Uus  monsoon.  Further  south,  Is  is  broken  by  the  mountain  belt  of 
Sumatra,  so  that,  in  the  Straits,  land  and  sea  breezes  generally  prevail 
in  the  ridnitf  of  the  coasts,  and  an  equable  climate  is  experienced .  The 
Sumatra  ade  of  the  Struts,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sular, at  night  are  exposed  to  occasional  sudden  squalls  from  the  S. 
W.  accompanied  by  lightning  and  heavy  rain,  called  Sumatras. 
Sortk  wesiers  are  also  experienced,  but  more  rarely.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Straits  as  far  as  the  Arroas,  but 
sometimes  blow  right  through  tliem  to  the  Carimons.  During 
this  monsoon  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  having  a  leeward  ex- 
posure, and  being,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  protected  by 
the  double  wall  of  the  Suniatran  and  Peninsular  ranges,  is  perfectly 
bhfltcrcd,  and  dry  weather  prevails. 

Tlic  remarks  in  tl»c  two  preceding  paragraphs  arc  chiefly  derived 
frum  Uursburgh,  and  based  on  the  experience  of  nautical  men.     More 
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exact  climatic  obsenratioiis  have,  at  different  times,  been  made  at  P!- 
nang,  Malacca  and  Singapore.  By  far  the  most  complete  and  accu- 
rate of  these  are  Captain  Elliot's  at  the  Magnetic  Observatory  in 
Singapore.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  Captain  Elliot's  absence,  and  the 
want  of  access  to  any  connected  record  of  his  observations,  we  must 
depend,  for  the  present,  on  more  imperfect  registers. 

Assuming  the  climate  of  Pinang  to  represent  that  of  a  connden- 
ble  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  it  appears  from 
tables  given  in  Dr.  Ward's  work  tliat  tlie  mean  annual  temperatare, 
at  an  elevation  of  2,410  feet  is  about  70}^  the  mean  annual  ran^ 
10^*,  the  average  greatest  daily  range  0^  and  of  the  least  daily 
range  ip.*     On  the  plain 

the  mean  annual  temperature  is 7^1^ 

Id.  of  the  morning  about  bun  rise   75f^ 
Id,  of  daily  maximum  temp 8^ 

Id.  evening  after  sunset 80^ 

Annual  range  from ^^\^  to  90i*» 

Average  monthly  range 11*^ 

greatest  dally  range I^ 

average    id.     6* 

In  general  neither  rainy  nor  dry  weatlier  is  in  excess,  but  exceptions 
occur  at  intcrvab  of  a  few  years.  Dr  Ward  found  that  the  avenge 
number  of  rainy  days  for  four  years  was  182,  tlie  greatest  number 
in  one  year  being  209  and  the  least  160.  Colonel  Low  informs  ns 
that  rain  fell  almost  eveiy  day  betwixt  October  1789  and  June  1790. 
'« Betwixt  May  1833  and  April  1834  rain  fell  on  145  days  on  the 
Pinang  plain,  166  days  on  the  Flag  Staff  liill,  and  228  days  in  Pro- 
vince WcUcsley,  and  the  quantity  at  each  station  was 

in. 
on  Flag  Staff  hUl  116^^ 
Pinang  Plain      OSjJ^ 
Pr.  Wellesley    791. 
"  Tlie  influence  of  both  nK>nsoons  u  felt  at  Pinang.     In  the  early 
part  of  March  the  weather  is  generally  dear ;  towards  tlie  end,  how« 

^  Dr.  Ward's  Conlribntions  to  the  medical  topography  of  Pinang  p.  6. 
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ever,  monBOon  weather  prevails.  In  the  two  succeeding  months, 
especiallj  in  May,  frequent  showers  occur,  but  the  falls  of  rain  are 
seldom  lieafy.  June  is  rainy ;  squalls  from  the  westward  are  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  violent.  In  July,  August  and  September,  the 
sky  is  genenlty  overcast ;  much  rain  falls  alternated  with  sunshine  ; 
squaDs  are  also  frequent  in  the  two  first,  accompanied  with  elec- 
trical phenomena.  The  early  part  of  October  is  generally  clear  and 
pleasant;  towards  die  end  of  the  month  however  tlie  influence  of 
the  N.  E.  monsoon  is  perceived ;  squalls  from  the  N.  occur ;  dense 
masses  of  clouds  collect ;  and  rain  falls  in  great  quantity  for  days  un- 
interruptedly, attended  with  much  thunder  and  lightning.  November 
and  December  are  pleasant,  cool,  delightfiil  months ;  the  morning 
breeu  is  refreshingly  bracing;  the  heat  is  moderated  by  frequent  show- 
ers and  occasional  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  the  ur  is  purer  and  drier 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  year.^"^ 

Continued  heavy  rains  sometimes  fall,  but  they  seldom  last  many 
days.  An  exception  occurred  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  (1847,) 
vhenPinang,  for  the  first  time  since  our  occupation  of  it  in  1786,  was 
intmdated.  The  flood  happened  on  the  7th  November.  ''  Tlie  whole 
island  ahnost  was  under  water.  The  rivers  burst  their  banlcs,  and 
carried  away  several  bridges,  land-slips  occured  on  the  hill  ground, 
liooses  fell,  and  property  both  public  and  private  was  much  damag- 
ed."! 

^  Heavy  dews  prevail  throughout  the  year  in  clear  nights  ;  fogs 
too  are  frequent  in  the  mornings,  especially  during  the  more  rainy 
months.  From  repeated  observations  of  Darnell's  Hygrometer,  in 
lioth  moist  and  dry  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  average  difference 
between  the  external  and  internal  thermometers,  at  the  point  of  con- 
densation, has  been  found  to  be  about  10^.  The  barometer  has  been 
found  to  range  always  about  30  inclies,  with  a  duly  variation  of 
•  08,  the  maximum  being  at  9  o'clock  a.  m,  the  minimum  about  3 
!*•  M.^l  The  regular  tides  which  prevail  in  the  atmosphere  within 
the  tropics  have  been  the  subject  of  observation  at  Pinang.     Colonel 

*  Br.  Ward's  Contributions  to  the  medical  topography, of  Pinang,  p  21. 

t  Pinang  Gaiette  of  1st  January  1846. 

^  Br.  ^Yard's  contributions  to  the  medical  topography  of  Pinang,  p.  21. 
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Low  says,  ^'  the  barometer  has  been  observed  in  Pinang;  to  perform 
4  revolutions  in  the  twenty  four  hours.     At 
4  A.  M.     It  is  lowest  and  remains  so  a  short  wlule,  then  asoends; 

until 
10  a.  m.     When  it  remains  some  time  stationary  and  tiien  de$eeBdt 

tUl 
4  p.  M.     When  it  is  at  its  maximuM,  it  is  again  stafaiMiary  for  a 
short  period  and  then  between 

and      <  It  descends  to  the  minimum. 

4  A.  BI.    f 

Tliese  revolutions  are  most  regular,  and  the  maximum  and  nuui- 
mum  are  greatest  at  the  fidl  and  diange  of  the  moon."* 

Although  the  general  climate  of  the  Peninsula  is  characterized  by 
humidity,  it  is  subject,  like  Sumatra,  to  droughts  wliich  appear  to  ap- 
proach to  periodical.  Marsden  states,  that  droughts  of  long  conti- 
nuance occur  in  Sumatra,  and  gives  a  particular  account  of  one 
which  liappened  in  the  year  1775  and  lasted  eight  months.  Our  ex- 
perience in  the  Straits  is  yet  brief,  but  it  leads  to  the  ooncliudon  that 
that  marked  droughts  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance  are  liaUe  to 
recur  every  five  or  six  years  in  Pinang.  The  recorded  draughts  of 
long  continuance  are  those  of  1816,  lasting  56  days  (2d.  January  to 
27th  February,  with  the  exception  of  one  rainy  day),  1821-22  b^t- 
ncarly  four  months  (December  to  March)  during  which  period 
"  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  fell."t  Twenty  years  kter  a  drought  of 
equal  duration  occured  at  the  same  season,  and  in  its  effects  was  the 
most  severe  of  wliich  there  is  any  record  or  recollection.  It  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  December  1842  to  the  middle  of  March  1843, 
and  was  attended  with  much  and  universal  evil.    Spice  plantations 

*  Dissertation  on  the  soil  and  agriculture  of  Pinang  ice ,  p.  818.  ftaroa 
Yon  Humboldt  observes  with  reference  to  the  intertropical  aerial  tides,'*! 
everywhere  observed  that  the  barometer  attains  its  maximum  at  9  h.  or 
9i  h.  in  the  morning  $  that  it  descends  slowly  UU  noon,  but  rapidly  from 
noon  till  4  i  h.  that  it  reascends  till  II  h.  at  night,  when  It  is  a  little  lower 
than  at  9  h.  in  the  morning;  that  it  sinks  slowly  all  night  till  4  h.  in  the 

morning,  and  again  rises  till  9  h In  some  places  of  the  torrid  tone  the 

barometer  indicates  the  real  time  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.*'  Persoaal 
Narrative  vol.  6.  p.  700. 

t  Dr.  Ward. 
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OD  the  plains  were  preserved  at  a  great  expence  by  artifieial  irriga- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  every  care  many  trees  in  unfavourable  soils  died. 
BelefaiQt  and  fruit  trees  perished  in  great  numbers.  The  rice  crops 
soffered  severely.  The  supply  of  vater  progresdvely  diminished, 
and  the  whde  country  assumed  an  arid  aspect  never  before  witness- 
ed, and  appearing  to  the  inhabitants,  aceu&tomed  to  perpetual  ver- 
dare,  to  be  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  * 

At  Maiaoea,  according  to  Dr.  Ward,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
year  does  not  vary  more  than  14^  or  IG*'  Fah.  being  seldom  higher 
than  88^  and  sometimeB  as  low  as  74^-  The  medium  temperature, 
eakvlatod  from  a  daily  register  for  3  years,  was  found  to  be  80^. 
The  dimate  approximates  to  that  of  Singapore  in  the  frequency  of 
showers,  but  the  atmosphere  is  in  general  much  less  hnmid. 

At  Sbgapore  the  thermometer  ranges  from  68^  to  92^,  and  averages 
B2®.t  The  dunate  is  very  humid,  and  rain  falls  frequently.^  Tlie  an* 
nual  quantity  varies  considerably,  being  affected  by  the  irregular  oc- 
curence of  heavy  rains  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  The  average 
annual  fall  is  perhaps  about  90  inches.  The  proper  season  oi  heavy 
nias,  which  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  continue  without  intermis- 
stOD  for  several  days,  extends  over  November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary, lu  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  which  contuns  so  many  admirable 
geographical  articles,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  southern  portion  of  the 
arestem  coast  of  the  Penin8uh^  as  well  as  the  low  eastern  coast  of 
Sumatra,  b  perfectly  sheltered  against  both  monsoons,  the  N.  £.  and 
S.  W.  In  this  country  accordingly  the  r^^kr  succession  of  dry  and 
vet  seasons  is  unknown.  Showers  of  rain  fall  in  every  month  of  the 
year,  but  more  abundantly  in  our  summer."     Instead  of  saying  that 

*  ^  In  our  retrospect  of  1846  we  remarked  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  rains  having  cooUnued  up  to  the  end  of  that  year.  On  this  occa- 
^a  we  have  lo  notice  a  similar  occurrence.  Dnring  the  last  five  or  six 
inrs  the  Climate  appears  to  be  undergoing  a  gradual  change.  The  dry  sea- 
&«a  tor  three  years  past  has  not  been  so  prolonged.  Last  year  there  could 
^c^nely  be  said  to  be  any,  and  the  temperature  both  during  1846  and  1847 
^as  at  times  considerably  lower  than  it  was  during  any  part  of,  at  least  the 
cigbt  or  ten  preceding  years."    Pinang  GaxHte  ofUt.  January  1848. 

t  Mr.  Balestier  tells  me  he  has  observed  it  as  low  as  66^,  so  that  the 
rans^  Dearly  embraces  the  ranges  of  both  the  plain  and  mountains  ofPinang. 

t  Upon  an  average  rain  probably  falls  about  half  the  number  of  days  in 
Ihe  year. 
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^e  are  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  moDsoons,  the  writer  should  hare 
eaid  Uiat  the  operation  of  the  monsoons  ig  influenced  by  the  eiteat 
and  ramifications  of  the  ocean  around  us,  und  by  the  cfattns  of  moun- 
tains in  Sumatra, — ^the  former  increasingr  the  humidity  <^  the  air, 
and  the  latter  interrupting  the  wind,  and  combining  witJithefeneial 
^configuration  of  these  countries,  and  the  circumstance  of  a  great  arm 
of  the  sea  being  interposed  between  them,  to  substitafte  Tariabie 
breezes  and  occasional  sudden  and  severe  squalls  for  a  regular  wiiui. 
He  should  have  added,  not  that  rain  foils  uniformly  or  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  montlis  of  the  European  iummer,  but  that  the  earVest 
months  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  or  from  October  or  November  to  J  a- 
nuary,  corresponding  to  the  European  winter^  constitute  a  decided 
rainy  season  attended  with  a  lower  temperature  than  is  e:qierienoed  in 
other  months.  Although  it  is  true  that  showers  are  frequent  in  this 
region  during  the  months  that  constitute  the  dry  season  in  India,  it 
must  not  he  supposed  that  they  fall  almost  every  three  days,  as  some 
writers  have  said.  Droughts  are  common  of  8  to  14  days,  and  longer 
ones  happen  every  few  years. 

The  tables  for  6  years  (1820  to  1825)  furnished  by  Major  Da?b 
to  the  Asiatic  Society,  although  of  Tittle  use  in  determining  the  mean 
temperature  of  Singapore,  owing  to  the  noon  heat  being  given  as  the 
maximum,  serve  to  shew  that,  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  a  certaia 
seasonal  distribution  of  heat  throughout  the  year  is  observed.  There 
IS  a  winter  or  cold  season  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere in  November,  December  and  January,  the  mimmum  of  beat 
'  falling  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in  another  of  these  months. 
During  the  rapid  passage  northward  of  the  sun  across  tiie  equator, 
and  the  adjacent  parallels,  including  that  of  Singapore,  in  the  months 
of  February,  March  and  April,  the  temperature  increises,  some- 
times rising  at  once  to  summer  heat.  Wlien  the  sun  is  in  the  tro- 
pic of  Cancer,  and  during  his  slow  progress  near  it  in  the  months 
of  May,  June  and  July,  the  sununer  occurs.  In  one  or  other  of 
these  months  the  maximum  of  heat  usually  falls.  During  the  suc- 
ixeding  three  months,  August,  September  and  October,  when  the 
sun  recrosses  the  equator  and  the  proximate  parallels,  the  tempera- 
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tare  decreases.  It  can  neither  be  sud,  howerer,  l^at  there  b  a 
n^ular  increase  from  the  minimnm  to  the  maximnm,  and  decrease 
from  the  btter  to  the  former,  nor  that  the  abore  four  diyisions 
marie  sooeessiTe  seasons  of  eonstant  cold  or  winter,  of  regfularly  increa- 
sonff  temperature  or  spring,  of  constant  heat  or  summer,  and  of  re- 
gvlarlj  decreasing  heat  or  automn.* 

In  1820  there  was  a  regular  increase  from  February  to  July.  In 
1821  there  was  a  very  slight  increment  (0.  4^)  from  Feb.  to  March, 
followed  by  a  fall  in  April  of  I.  8^  and  succeeded  by  a  rise  in  May 
of  3.  5^.  In  1823  there  was  a  rise  from  February  to  May,  in  June 
a  fidi  of  0.  7^,  followed  by  a  rise  in  July  of  2®.  In  1823  there  was 
t  rise  from  February  to  April,  and  a  fall  of  l^'  in  May,  followed  by  a 
rise  of  1.  8^  in  June  and  July.  In  1824  there  was  lilcewise  a  rise 
from  February  to  April,  a  fall  of  I.  4^  in  May  and  a  rise  of  I.  8*"  in 
June  and  July.  In  1825  there  was  a  ML  from  February  to  March 
of  0.  6^,  a  very  slight  rise  in  May,  and  a  fall  from  May  to  July.  Si'* 
rniUr  irregularities  may  be  observed  in  the  autumn  months.  In 
1820  July  must  be  considered  one  of  these  months,  as  the  tempera- 
tore  fell  from  itB  maximum  of  86^  in  June  to  82. 1^,  in  that  month. 
It  then  rate  un  August,  September  and  October,  and  fell  in  Norem« 
ber,  Dee.  and  Jan.  (1821).  In  1821  it  fell  from  May  to  July,  rose 
b  Angnst,  fell  in  September,  rose  slightly  in  October  and  November, 
and  fen  in  December  and  January  (1822.)  In  1822  it  rose  from 
Aogusl  to  October,  fell  in  November  and  December  and  rose  slight- 
h  in  Dec.  In  1823  it  rose  from  August  to  Sept.,  fell  in  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  and  rose  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  In  1825  July  may  be  considered 
in  autumn  month.  The  temperature  fell  slightly  in  Augt,  rose  from 
September  to  November,  and  fell  2.  6^  in  Dec.  It  thus  appears 
that  although  the  autumn  months  are  colder  than  the  summer,  there 

*  The  seasonal  variations  in  lemperalare  appear  to  be  doe  in  a  great- 
^  measore  lo  the  influence  of  the  monsoons,  than  to  the  position  of  the 
saa.  The  temperature  would  probably  be  nearly  equable  throughout 
the  year,  bm  for  the  cold  winds  and  rainy  and  cloudy  weaiher  that  oceur. 
SMMilaes  ooe  of  oar  ao  called  winter  months  eihibits  a  mean  tem<- 
Hvaiwt  as  high  as  one  of  the  summer  months  in  the  same  year.  Thus  in 
1831  the  neao  temperature  at  noon  of  November  and  July  corresponded, 
^'  ^.  la  1820  that  of  November  was  82. 8<»  and  that  of  July  82.  i"".  In 
both  eases  however  it  Is  probable  that  the  mean  temperature  of  July  ci- 
ceeded  that  of  November. 
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is  sometimes  an  increase  instead  of  a  decrease  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  these*  In  the  years  when  tins  happened  it  is  observable  that 
there  was  a  sudden  considerable  fidl  from  tiie  last  of  the  aummer  to 
the  first  of  tlie autumn  months;  in  1820  finom  June  to  July  of  near- 
ly 4^ ;  in  1822from  July  to  Auffust  of  4.  4^ ;  and  in  1825  from  June 
to  July  of  perhaps  2^.  The  transition  frt>m  winter  to  spring  or  sum- 
mer is  also  sometimes  sudden.  Thus  in  1821  the  temperature  passed 
from  80^  in  Jan.  to  83.  5''  in  February,  and  in  1825  from  80.  9^  in 
Jan.  to  85.  2®  in  February.  In  more  recent  years  we  hare  nock- 
ed this  sudden  change  from  the  raw,  cold,  and  nuny  weather  of  die 
winter  months  to  full  sununer  heat  in  February.  Cold  breezes  from 
the  N.  and  N.  E.,  however,  continue  for  a  time  to  sweep  over  us, 
and,  when  they  rise,  the  instantaneous  tranmtion  from  hot  to  cM  is 
far  frt)m  agreeable. 

In  1820  the  maximum  of  heat  was  in  June ;  in  1821,  in  Mmy ; 
in  1822,  in  July ;  in  1823  in  Septembery  (but  there  was  nearly  the 
same  temperature  m  April  and  July) ;  in  1824  in  July ;  and  in  1825 
in  February. 

The  minimum  .of  heat  was  in  the  cold  season  of  1820-21  in 
January;  in  1821-22  in  December;  in  1822-23  in  December;  in 
1823-24  in  November;  in  1824-25  in  December. 

The  imperfection  of  our  meteorological  registers  has  obliged  us  to 
give  the  preceding  detaib  instead  of  a  more  general  account  of  the 
climate,  which  could  hardly  have  been  rendered  arcurate.  Before 
we  can  safely  reduce  our  experience  into  general  laws,  we  must  have 
r^pular  contemporaneous  observations  carried  on  at  our  three  Set- 
tlements for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  The  im^larities, 
when  a  few  years  only  are  considered,  are  so  great  that  even  that 
period  would  probably  be  too  short.* 

Currents.  The  currents  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  are  remark- 
able.    From  the  Arroas  to  Juok^ceylon  the  current  in  both  monsoons 

*  These  observations  would  he  attended  with  lUlle  trouble  and  eipesce 
when  the  requisite  instruments  had  been  once  provided,  and  we  ventare  (« 
express  a  hope  that  when  the  subject  Is  brought  to  the  notice  of  Govemnieot 
it  wiU  be  induced  to  furnish  them,  and  take  measures  for  ensuring  an  uoin- 
terrupted  series  of  observations.  We  have  no  doubt  Uiat  at  each  Suiioo 
individuals  will  always  be  found  who  would  wiUlns^ly  superinlcnd  them. 
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sets  generally  to  the  northward.  This  appears  to  be  due  in  the  N.  E. 
momoon  to  the  influx  of  water  from  the  China  sea  at  the  southern  ex« 
trenuly,  and  the  flow  of  Uie  Bengal  sea  to  the  S.  W.  thus  causing  a 
draught  at  the  northern  extremity.  In  the  S.  W.  monsoon  agun, 
vhile  the  sea  of  Bengal  on  the  one  side  flows  to  the  N.  £.,  a  fur* 
fher  draught  la  occasioned  by  the  monsoon  being  changed  on  tlio 
vest  coast  of  Sumatra  into  a  N.  W.  one.  Thus,  while  on  tlie  Su- 
■latraade  of  the  Straits,  the  current  runs  along  the  Pedier  coast  and 
oat  of  the  Straits  to  the  westward,  it  is  setting  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  northward.  During  the  same  monsoon  the  current  about  tlie 
Arroas  sets  often  strong  to  the  N.  W.  with  a  weak  flood  at  tunes  to 
$.  £.  From  the  Arroas  to  the  Carimons  r^^ular  tides  prerail  from 
one  side  of  the  Straits  to  the  other.  The  ebb  which  sets  to  the  N. 
W. » longer  and  stronger  than  the  flood.  The  flood  sets  to  the  S. 
£.  is  far  as  the  Carimons.  Between  tliis  group  and  Tree  Island  it 
meets  the  flood  running  in  from  the  China  sea.  After  the  junction 
the  flood  sets  to  the  southward  towards  the  Straits  of  Durian.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  ddes  causes  great  irregularities,  so  that  in  the 
StntlB  of  Singapore  they  sometimes  set  for  6  hours  in  one  direction 
and  then  12  to  IS  in  the  oppoate.  They  are  frequently  very  rapid, 
aod  at  some  phices  run  in  eddies.* 

The  effects  upon  the  Peninsula  of  the  aqueous  agendes  of  which 
we  have  giTcn  the  preceding  imperfect  account,  are  great  and  obvious. 
Thej  have  given  a  distinctive  diaractor  to  the  whole  coast,  for  we 
recognize  them  equally  in  the  broad  phuns  and  mangrove  swamps, 
Had  m  the  abraded  proraontaries  and  ranges  which  separate  them. 
From  the  great  irregukrity  m  the  original  configuration  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Peninsula,  causing  numerous  broad  and  deep  hollows 
sheltered  from  the  sea,  it  has  resulted  that  the  accessions  which  the 
conatry  has  received,  greatly  exceed  the  extent  of  land  that  has  been 
wished  away,  if  we  consider  superficial  area  alone.     What  may  be 
the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  alluvium  deposited  around  the  shorci;, 
to  the  bulk  of  abraded  matter  which  the  interior  has  lost,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  80  easily  answered.     Some  portions  of  the  coast  have  gained 

^  The  bets  in  this  paragraph  are  derived  from  Uorsburgh. 
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far  more  than  any  others,  and  are  still  graining.  Otliers  again,  sudi 
as  considerable  tracts  along  the  east  coast,  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ways losing.  In  others  there  are  evidences  of  alternate  periods  of 
advance  and  retreat.. 

Rivers  and  Alluvial  FormeUions. — We  liave  hitherto  delayed 
noticing  the  rivers  of  the  Peninsula,  because  it  appeared  advisable, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  to  describe  them  in  connectTon  with  the 
alluvial  plulns  through  which  they  flow,  and  which  they  liavc  so 
largely  helped  to  form.  We  now  propose  to  follow  tJiem  round  the 
coast,  observing  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  pkins,  and  pausing, 
where  we  have  some  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities,  to 
describe  the  mode  in  which  these  plains  appear  to  have  been  produced. 

The  Peninsula  is  an  exceedingly  well  watered  region.  The  cli- 
mate, as  we  have  seen,  is  humid,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  coun- 
try intersected  by  vallles  and  ravines.  Hence  streams  abound  eve- 
rywhere. It  is  probable,  from  the  stmcture  o^the  country,  that 
the  upper  branches  of  most  of  the  larger  rivers  flow  generally  S.  E. 
and  N.  W.  between  the  short  mountain  ranges,  and  that  it  is  only  on 
reaching  the  borders  of  the  ancient  coast  line,  or  inner  edge  of  &e 
alluvial  plains,  that  they  take  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 
This  wc  know  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  them.  The  same  fact 
may  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  smaller  streams  of  the  hill  sys- 
tems. 

Most  of  the  rivers  and  streams  are  properly  creeks  for  some  dis- 
tance from  their  mouths.  After  proceeding  for  some  time  up  the 
winding  reaches  of  a  deep  and  broad  creek,  we  frequently  find  that  it 
terminates  suddenly,  and  receives  only  a  scanty  rivulet  of  fresh  water. 
The  number  of  tliese  creeks  is  very  great. 

The  principal  rivers  that  discharge  their  waters  along  the  west 
coast  are  the  Ked^h,  P^riik,  Saldngor,  Lingi,  Muar  and  Batu  Viliit 
(Rio  Formosa).  Besides  these,  there  are  hundreds  of  intervening 
streams. 

We  have  no  accurate  information  respecting  the  courses  and  bulk 
of  any  of  the  rivers. 

The  KcdaJi  rises  in  the  mountains  tliat  form  the  watershed  be- 
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tween  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  and,  after  receiving^  numerous 
tributaries,  enters  the  head  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  in  latitude  6^  N» 
Dttrly.  The  extensive  level  tract  through  which  it  runs  so  far  as  it 
has  been  examined,  appears  to  be  entirely  composed  of  alluvium  de« 
[losited  by  it,  and  a  large  mud  fiat  which  fronts  its  mouth  indicates 
the  continuation  of  this  deposit.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  300  yards 
broad,  and  for  scnne  distance  is  navigable  for  vesseb  of  300  tons  bur- 
den.   The  tide  rises  from  5  to  6  feet. 

The  coast  oppoate  Pin&ng  affords  the  most  positive  evidence  of 
the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  land  upon  the  sea.  The  process  of 
advance  may  be  observed  in  different  stages.  Off  the  mouth  of  the 
Juni,  and  between  BuUt  Juru  and  the  mouth  of  the  Junjong,  the 
sand  has  greatly  accumulated.  The  large  flat  in  the  middle  of  the 
south  channel  has  now  so  spread  and  shoaled,  that  the  channel  be- 
tween it  and  the  mauiland  is  blocked  up.  The  sand  bank  running 
sooth  from  the  end  of  the  Town  has  also  shoaled  and  increased,  till 
it  has  obliterated  liie  passage  between  it  and  Pulo  Jei-^jdh,  and  de- 
barred all  entrance  into  the  cltannel  between  it  and  the  Island.  The 
most  interesting  instance  of  recent  accumulation,  however,  is  afforded 
by  the  northern  coast  of  the  Province  from  the  embouchure  of  the 
rirer  Mud^  to  beyond  the  former  Police  Office  at  Teloh  lUmis.  The 
eitenave  mud  bank  stretching  out  in  front  has  been  raised  so  rapidly, 
espedally  to  the  northward,  that  the  owners  of  tlie  lands  on  the  adjacent 
coast  have  obtained  valuable  additions  to  their  property,  and  rice  crops 
of  onrivalled  luxuriance,  and  cocoanuts  distinguished  for  their  lusty  and 
rapid  growth^now cover  tracts  over  which  the  tides  rose  seven  years  ago. 
The  formaUon,  in  a  former  century,  of  a  broad  elevated  band  of  sand 
along  the  coast  of  the  Province,  stretchings  in  a  line  deflected  towards 
the  west,  beyond  the  projecting  angle  of  the  alluvial  flat  of  Pinang, 
where  the  town  stands,  has  given  a  similar  direction  to  the  current, 
throwing  it  towards  the  Puiang  shore,  and  projecting  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Province,  where  there  has,  consequently,  been  a  great 
dfpoation  of  mud  and  growth  of  mangrove  jungle.  Older  sea  banks 
of  sand*  traverse  the  alluvial  plains  between  the  Mudd  and  the  Juru, 

*  As  we  have  not  carefully  eiamined  those  elevated  bands  of  sand  CcalU 
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and  carry  the  geological  records  of  the  Province  back  to  a  remote 
period,  for  the  first  settlement  of  the  Malays,  KotdAur,  b  only  with- 
in the  most  recenf,  and  monuments  of  sdll  earlier  inhabitants  exist. 
Since  the  Malays  established  a  colony  at  Kot£  Aur  (probably  m  eow 
turies  ago)  tlie  land  seems  to  have  increased  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  The  accumuktion  of  mud  appears  to  have  eventually  eom- 
|)elied  tlie  colonists  to  abandon  the  settlement  and  proceed  to  Ked^. 
Batu  K&wan  is  now  so  completely  embraced  by  tlie  land  that  its 
coast  forms  one  line  with  that  of  the  Province,  Until  recent  years 
it  was  not  generally  known  to  Europeans  that  it  was  still  an  island. 
In  older  maps  it  is  lud  dowi^  as  part  of  the  mainland.  The  small 
hill  called  Bukit  Dur&kd  Juru  has  large  rounded  granite  rocks  on 
its  western  side,  which  must  for  ages  have  been  exposed  to  the  abra« 
sion  of  waves  and  currents  before  the  Province  existed  as  dry  land ; 
but  tlie  mangrove  swamp  still  comes  up  to  it,  and  shows  that  it  is 
only  recently  the  waters  of  the  sea  have  ceased  to  sweep  past  it. 
This  hill  consists  of  granite,  and  its  eastern  side  preserves  a  monu- 
ment of  a  recent  upward  movement  in  a  spur,  about  fourteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  consisting  of  oysters  and  other  modem 
marine  shells,  imbedded  in  a  hard  bkusk  earth.  Bukit  MMh 
is  four  miles  from  the  coast,  but  the  flat  plain  surrounding  it  eon- 
tains  recent  shells.  From  the  steepness  of  the  seaward  face  of  the 
hili,  and  its  general  configuration,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  was  devoured  by  the  sea,  and  that  it  consequent- 
ly existed  as  an  island  during  a  long  period  subsequent  to  its  eleva- 
tion. The  Malays  of  the  Province,  who  are  naturally  observant  of 
natuial  phenomena  and  thus  make  a  rude  geology  of  their  own,  un- 
liesitatingly  assert  that  all  the  isokted  hills  scattered  over  this  part  of 
the  Province  were  formerly  islands.  The  native  annals  of  Ked^ 
even  go  back  to  the  time  when  Gunong  Jerdi,  or  the  great  mountain 
mass  called  Ked&h  Peak,  now  25  miles  inland,  was  surrounded 

ed  permdidngi  by  the  Malays)  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  offer  any  de- 
cided opinion  whether,  as  Colonel  Low  believes  (Dissertation  drc.,)  they 
have  all  been  heaped  up  by  the  waves  along  the  ancient  lines  of  beach,  or, 
as  may  have  sometimes  happened,  were  banlts  formed  while  the  Straits  be- 
hind iheni  were  still  under  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Ij?  the  sea ;  and  it  hardly  needs  this  tradition,  which  may  hare  been 
derived  from  tht  aboriginal  oecupants,  to  support  a  conclusion  natu« 
rally  resulting  from  the  flatness  of  the  drcumjacent  alluvial  country , 
the  shells  that  have  been  found  in  it,  and  the  circumstance  that  two 
rivers,  the  one  (a  principal  branch  of  the  Kedih  River  called  Sim* 
pdng  lUunbie)  flowing  to  the  north,  and  the  other  (the  Mtrbou)  to 
the  floulJi  of  the  mountain,  are  connected  by  a  channel  behind  it.  In 
the  large  flat  plain  lying  to  the  north  of  Gunong  Jerii,  and  about  6 
mtlcs  from  the  sea  shore,  is  situated  a  singular  mass  of  limestone 
called  the  Elephant  Hill.  Judging  from  Dr.  Ward^s  description,  it 
aifordfl  many  evidences  both  of  recent  elevation,  and  of  having  for  cen- 
turies been  an  island.  Its  sides  are  steep  cliffs,  and  several  detach- 
ed columns,  apparently  resembling  those  found  near  the  Meuse  in 
Franoe,  and  on  the  sides  of  inland  limestone  rocks  in  other  countries, 
together  with  numerous  stalaedde  caves,  sliew  the  abrading  action  of 
tiie  wares.  Dr.  Ward  notices  a  mass  of  recent  shells  elevated  about 
8  or  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  This  mass  appears  to  be 
oitirely  similar  in  its  component  shells,  and  the  basis  in  which  they 
are  agglittinated,  to  the  larger  mass  which  we  observed  on  the  north 
side  of  B.  DuHLk&  Juru.  The  Elepliant  Hill,  if  examined  more  mi« 
nutdy,  would  probably  afford  important  evidence  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  movement  by  which  it  was  elevated,  whether  abrupt,  or 
slow  and  constant,  or  by  successive  steps  interrupted  by  periods  of 
quiesoenee.  Captun  Newbold  suggests  the  careful  examination  of 
the  caves  mth  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  organic  remains.  But,  si- 
tuated as  it  is  in  a  very  modem  alluvuil  phiin  and  surrounded  by  a 
swamp,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  caves  are  ossiferous. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  general  relation  of  the 
island  of  Pinang  to  the  alluvial  formations  along  the  shores  of  the 
mainland  reqiures  to  be  noticed. 

The  revolutions  wliich  have  taken  place  in  the  channel  between 
Pinang  and  the  mainland  are  deserving  of  a  more  extended  examina- 
tion. We  have  little  doubt  that,  from  the  various  accessible  vestiges 
that  remain,  the  whole  past  geological  history  of  the  alluvium  of  the 
hhud  and  the  Province  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  unravelled. 
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It  is  probable  that,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  great  bank  of 
sand  which  stretches  along  die  present  mari^n  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  Proiance  to  Kw&ll&  Pry,  the  main  current  flowed  in  a  durection 
across  or  behind  B^n  Boy&  and  Biigia  D&lto,  sweeping  past  or 
round  B.  Dur&k&  Juru,  and  being  deflected  by  tJie  elevated  hillj 
ground  which  terminates  in  B.  Juru  in  a  S.  S.  £.  direction  througli 
the  eastern  channel,  which,  when  we  acquired  Hnang  in  17B6,  had  a 
depth  at  its  northern  entrance  of  7  and  8  fothouKs,  but  which  hu 
now  shoaled  much  throughout.  When  the  central  course  of  the 
current  occupied  the  position  above  indicated,  the  mad  must  have 
accumulated  within  a  line  prolonged  in  a  south  easterly  direcdon 
from  one  drawn  from  the  rocks  of  Pulu  Tikus  to  those  oS  T&njong 
Tokong.  If  we  go  back  to  an  earlier  date,  before  PermiLt^  Pow, 
Permit&ng  Passier  &c.  were  formed,  and  when  the  current  embrac- 
ed B.  M^rdh,  we  have  an  arrangement  of  forces  still  more  fiivorable 
to  the  deposit  of  silt  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  alluvial  triaa« 
gle  of  the  N.  £.  phun  of  Pinang.  Without  a  directioo  of  the  main 
current  in  the  above  course,  leaving  this  a  space  of  slack  water,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  alluidon  of  the  bland  could  have  been 
drawn  out  in  a  trianguhur  direction  to  the  eastward.  If  the  current^ 
passing  outside  of  P.  Ukus  and  T.  Tokong  in  a  south  easterly  direc- 
tion, continued  its  course  to  the  south  of  B.  M^r&h,  sand  banks  would 
be  formed  on  this  space  in  lines  tending  to  an  approximate  parallel- 
bm  with  its  course,  but  modified  by  the  configuration  of  the  then 
coast  of  tlie  Island  behind. 

Looldng  to  the  extensive  tract,  several  miles  broad,  now  formin|[ 
dry  land,  over  wluch  the  sea  has  left  poidtive  eWdenoe  of  ita  recent 
retreat,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  Penang  itself,  in  the  progress  of 
a  few  centuries,  wiU  be  surrounded  by  the  mainland.  'Its  distance 
from  the  latter,  which,  at  the  Fort,  b  now  considerably  less  than  2 
miles,  must,  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  List  elevatory  movonent  of 
the  land,  have  been  from  10  to  12  miles.  When  we  observe  the 
present  accumulations  of  sediment  from  the  various  rivers  whose 
earlier  deposits  formed  the  pUin  of  the  mainland,  and  combine  with 
our  observations  the  hbtorical  records  which  we  possess,  it  b  almost 
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possQile  to  foreshew  the  period  within  whidi  this  plain  will  embrace 
the  Jslsnd.  The  Kedfth,  Mirbau  and  Mud4  rivers,  with  the  inter* 
ikifdiate  smaller  stretois,  hare  formed  a  great  banic  of  mud  stretch- 
ing out  to  sea,  over  a  broad  band  of  which,  between  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mirbau,  there  is  nowhere 
more  than  4^  ftthoms  of  water.  Within,  or  to  the  south  of,  tliis 
band,  the  opposite  coasts  approach,  and  the  current,  thus  confined, 
IS  it  adrances  acquires  strength,  and  scoops  out  a  deeper  channel,  so 
that,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  where  it  has  been  restrained 
bT  the  Fort  and  embankments  from  carrying  away  the  land  on  wliich 
the  Town  stands,  there  is  no  less  Uian  14  fathoms  of  water.  So 
tongf  as  thb  rapid  and  powerful  current  continues,  the  effort  of  the  sea 
will  be  to  widen  the  interval  that  separates  the  island  from  the  main- 
hnd  at  this  theur  nearest  approach.  But  much  of  the  sediment  that 
woold  otherwise  have  been  carried  through  the  broad  channel  wliich 
would  naturally  have  existed,  is  thus  thrown  on  the  bank  beginning  at 
the  old  Police  office  of  the  Prorince,  and  the  remainder  tends  to  en- 
large the  banks  in  the  south  channel.  In  process  of  time  tlie  gradual 
shoaliiigof  the  sea  over  the  great  bank  to  the  north  will  diminish  the 
foree  of  the  current,  and,  as  the  bank  extends  continuously  behind  and 
stretches  well  out,  there  is  little  probability  of  a  channel  being  worn 
through  it  by  the  current  tending  to  the  strait,  especially  as  tlie  acces* 
doD  of  mud  in  the  south  channel  will  exerdse  a  simihir  resistant  power 
ffl  that  direction.  Along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Plnang  the  mud 
•is  increaang  more  regularly  and  surely  than  to  the  north,  for  it  lies 
forther  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  is  protected  by  the  Islacd 
ftom  the  heavy  waves  of  the  fiay.  The  great  mud  flat  that  stretches 
ocmtinoasly  from  tiie  Dindings,  having  a  length  of  50  miles  and  a 
breadth  of  from  6  to  8,  already  advances  its  north  western  extremity 
to  a  pomt  further  out  than  the  seaward  side  of  the  channel  between 
Pioang  and  the  mainland,  and  nearly  In  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Island.*    Over  this  fiat  the  mangroves  are  slowly 

*  The  eiisting  charts  give  a  very  imperrect  representation  of  the  outer 
ciseotUiis  bank  which  may  be  owing  to  a  considerable  period  having  clap- 
6«<1  staee  the  soundings  from  which  they  were  constructed  were  made.  The 
proper  X  W.  eitremity  lies  much  more  to  the  west  than  the  point  to  which 
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but  incessimtiiy  marching,  contiaually  enlargiog  the  limits  and  raii»« 
ing  the  level  of  the  land,  and  as  they  approach,  the  edg;^  of  the  bank 
retreats  to  seaward.  Already  its  line  is  almost  continuous  with  the 
west  or  seaward  shore  of  Penang.  Thus  by  the  progressive  advance 
of  the  banks  and  shoaling  of  the  flats  on  the  north  and  sooth  of  the 
Isboid  will  the  current  through  the  channel  be  stowly  impeded  and 
abated,  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Island  eventually  become,  in  ail 
probability,  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 

The  uninterrupted  and  rapid  advance  of  the  mud  flat  on  the  coist 
of  P6r&k  has  been  mentioned.  This  has  been  going  on  from  time 
immemorial,  and  a  great  champagne  country,  covered  with  dense 
jungle,  the  effect  of  this  process,  is  at  present  seen  stretching  Ut 
back,  unbroken  by  any  hills  or  rising  ground,  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior.  This  tract  is  projected  into  the  Straits  at  its 
southern  extremity  by  a  group  of  hillocks  which  are  continued  in  the 
sea  by  the  Dindings.  Between  7  and  8  ndks  to  tiie  south  tiie  son* 
mits  of  another  less  elevated  group  rise  above  the  sea  level  in  the 
form  of  the  Sambilang  Ishmds. 

Oppoate  this  group,  the  river  PMk,  one  of  the  lai^gest  of  the 
Peninsula,  disembogues,  bringing  down  large  quantities  of  sedi- 
ment from  the  continent,  which,  owing  to  the  current  of  tlie  river 
flowing  into  the  sea  in  a  north  westerly  direction,  appears  to  be 
chiefly  deposited  to  the  south.  The  P^rak  appears  to  have  a  con- 
siderable descent,  as,  during  the  rains,  the  water  is  fresh  and  the 
current  strong  within  a  mile  of  the  sea.  The  country  drained  by  it 
Is  huge,  and  its  feeders  are  very  numerous.  From  its  mouth,  where 
vessels  with  a  draught  of  12  feist  can  cross  the  bar,  to  the  sooree  of 
its  higher  feeders  in  the  mountuns,  where  it  meets  the  eastern  conn* 
try  of  Pat^i,  is  said  to  be  nine  days  pulling  and  poleing  through  i 
course  of  about  150  miles.  The  brcadtJi  in  the  alluvial  tracts,  or 
while  it  remains  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  15  feet,  is  irregolar, 
but  reaches  a  mile  in  some  places.  Judging  from  its  size  and  the  v€- 
locity  of  its  current  it  is  probably  the  largest  river  on  the  west  coast. 

we  have  alluded.    It  is  in  fact  in  the  same  meridian  with  the  western  coast 
ofPenang. 
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From  the  PMk  to  the  S^^or,  the  next  large  river,  the  advance 
of  the  land  has  heea  great.  A  perfectly  level  country  extends  in* 
fand  to  tiie  foot  of  the  moontains.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Salaogor 
there  is  a  hiU.  To  the  south  lies  an  extensive  mangrove  swamp.  In 
the  interior  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  S^^ngor  is  said  to  unite  with 
Sungi  Ginta,  which  flows  eastward  and  joins  the  Pfihing. 

Tht  diancter  of  the  Straits  now  changes.  Abreast  of  S^angor 
eommences  a  large  tract  of  islands,  rocks  and  sand  banks,  strctcliing 
to  the  wnithwest  in  the  Arroas  well  across  the  Struts.  The  North 
Sands,  it  is  highly  probable,  and  partly  attested  by  soundings,  are  dis- 
posed upon  summits  of  rocks.  Pulo  K&ilam  and  Pulo  Lumat  are 
merely  low  mud  flats  covered  with  jungle,  and  separated  from  the 
Bttinlsnd,  which  here  entirely  agrees  with  them  in  character,  by  nar- 
row channels  kept  open  by  the  strong  currents  which  set  through 
tkem  owing  to  the  great  sandy  flat  which  stretches  to  the  northwest 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  tides.  Another  considerable  river,  the 
Kikng  or  K&llam,  the  head  of  which  approaches  within  one  day  of 
the  Piih4ng,  aids  the  Saldngor  in  producing  tliis  large  mud  deposit. 

BefOttd  Lumat  point  the  Straits  become  narrow.  The  coast  of  the 
Peauaok  has  hitherto  advanced  in  a  nearly  uniform  S.  S.  E.  direc- 
tion, and  that  of  Sumatra  in  a  S.  E.  by  £.  direction,  forming  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  gradually  converging  towards  an  apex  at  Pulo  Roupat. 
From  P.  Lumat,  however,  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  is  abruptly  de- 
flected in  its  direction  to  N.  W.  by  W.. .  S.  E.  by  E.  so  that  its  line  be- 
comes nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Sumatra  coast,  which  continues  tho 
tame  as  before. 

When  abreast  of  Parcelar  hill  the  conclusion  is  at  once  forced  upon 
OS  that  it- was  formerly  an  island.  The  coast  in  front  and  on  both 
ades,  and  theoountryfor  a  great  breadth  bcliind  it  as  far  back  as 
the  mouDtains,  are  qmte  flat.  To  the  nortli,  K&llam  and  Ldm&t  are  seen 
n  level  as  the  sea,  and  scarcely  rising  above  it,  and  the  mainland,  for 
perhaps  20  miles  inland,  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  level. 
The  moontMns  in  the  interior  are  very  irregular,  towards  the  north 
aM?oath  peaked  or  deeply  serrated,  and  about  the  centre^  more  even 
and  boIkT,  but  this  must  m  some  measure  arise  from  the  position  of 

R 
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tlie  fi^pcctator.  Two  ranges  are  distinguishable.  Hie  northern  large 
er  and  gradually  sinking  into  a  low  wall  like  ridge,  tenmnated  by  an 
isolated  hill.  The  southern  more  peaked  and  tenninating  abruptly 
in  the  plain.  This  range  appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  great  nuddle 
chains  or  groups  of  the  Peninsnla.  The  termination  is  probably  near 
the  latitude  of  Parcelar  Point,  or  |ierhaps  a  little  to  the  soutii.  The 
ranges  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Penmsula,  aceording  to  Honbuif  h, 
arc  observed  from  the  China  sea  to  terminate  near  the  parallel  of 
Pulo  Varela,  which  is  further  north,  so  that  the  line  on  which  the 
southern  faces  of  all  the  principal  ranges  rest  is  probably  eonfonna- 
ble  or  peqierdicular  to  the  direction  of  the  chain.*  From  this  Uiti- 
tude  to  Singapore  there  are  some  bulky  ranges  of  no  great  length, 
such  as  the  Rumbou  moimtuns,  and  great  isolated  masses,  such  as 
Mt.  Ophir  to  the  south  east  of  Malacca,  Mt.  Formosa,  and,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  G.  Puhu  on  the  west  and,  on  the  east, 
G.  P&ntei  and  the  Lulumat  group,  all  there  visible  from  Singapore. 
From  Lumat  Point  to  T6njong  Buru  (the  southern  extremity 
of  the  mainland)  a  distance  of  160  miles,  the  coast  pursues  a  dvect 
and  regular  course,  contrasting  so  greatly  in  this  respect  with  the 
northern  portion  of  the  coast  and  with  the  opposit«  coast  of  Suma- 
tra in  particular,  that  we  naturally  look  for  some  general  cause  to  ac- 
count for  a  circumstance  so  remarkable,  and  we  tidnk  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  the  uniformity  of  the  Peninsular  coast,  and  the  broken  insular 
character  of  the  shores  of  Sumatra,  are  both  occasioned  by  t!ie  con- 
traction of  the  Strait,  and  the  consequent  increased  force  of  its  lades ; 
on  the  one  side  gradually  abrading  old  alluvion,  partially  protected 
by  a  series  of  rocky  points,  and,  on  the  other,  preventing  the  regular 
accumulation  of  new  deposits,  keeping  open  channels,  and  causing 
mud  to  rise  in  the  form  of  banks  and  insular  flats.  Sumatra  Is  here 
traversed  by  four  large  rivers,  the  Raccan,  Sfdk,  K&mp&r  and  In- 
dr6gfn,  wliich  flow  tlirough  a  country  perfectly  alhmal  and  flat,  and 
of  great  breadth.     The  whole  of  this  country  is  evidently  the  ere- 

*  Wcobserved,  however,  that  on  the  east  coast,  although  the  counlri 
between  the  Sidtli  and  Ind&a  Ctraversed  by  the  Sirarong)  was  onlj  hjil7) 
the  norlhcrn  branch  of  the  Induu  and  its  feeders  rose  amongst  mouoiaiii^ 
^hich  ^cre  ia  groups  stretching  continuously  lO  the  northward. 
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ation  of  these  rivers,  and  the  vast  accumulations  of  alluvial  matter  at 
their  moatha  evince  their  undiminiahed  enery^y  in  transporting  the  de« 
tritus  of  the  mountuns  to  the  sea.  It  is  evident  that  the  sea  formerly 
covered  tiie  whole  of  the  broad  allavial  plain  to  the  commencement  of 
the  moontain  abpes.  At  that  period  perhaps  the  greatest  current  was 
on  the  wegtem  side  of  the  Arroas,  and  across  a  tract  now  forming  part 
of  Samatra,  and,  at  all  events,  the  current  of  the  Straits  spread  over  an 
area  more  dian  twice  the  breadth  of  the  present  channel.  The  com-* 
par&tivdy  feeUe  rivers  of  the  Peninsula  would  then  be  aided  by  the 
gentler  tides  in  filling  up  the  holbws  between  the  ridges  and  hillocks, 
and  extendmg  tlieir  idluvion  seaward.  But  witli  the  swifter  advance 
of  the  opposite  shore  through  the  operation  of  the  more  powerful 
rivers  of  Somatra,  the  tides  would  increase  in  force,  oppose  a  resist* 
ance  to  the  contraction  of  their  banks,  and  turn  thdr  erosive  action 
against  tliem  with  the  more  effect  the  further  they  encroached.  Tlie 
remit  of  tins  interaction  would  be  very  different  on  the  two  banks. 
On  tiie  Sumatra  ride  the  briaaee  of  aocumulation  and  abrasion  would 
be  b  fiiveur  of  the  land.  On  the  ride  df  the  Peninsula  it  would  be 
in  &vour  of  the  sea.  At  this  stage  we  conceive  tJie  Struts  are  now 
amved.  How  long  it  has  continued^  we  have  as  yet  no  data  on 
whidi  even  to  build  a  surmise. 

When  in  Malacca  for  a  few  days  in  Mardl  1846  we  resided  in  a 
bungalow  dose  to  the  beach  opposite  Pulo  Up^.  From  the  height 
and  appearance  of  the  alluvial  plain,  which  is  slowly  wasting,  we 
think  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  of  great  antiqiuty,  that,  at  oue 
time,  it  extended  mudi  further  into  the  Strait,  and  that  it  is  pro* 
\Mj  mai^  a^es  since  its  coast  has  ceased  to  advance  and  begun  to 
retrc^rade.  The  appearance  of  the  growing  parts  of  the  sliore  of 
the  Strait  reqtdres  that  we  asrign  a  former  coast  line  at  some  dis- 
tance seaward,  and  remuiung  stationary  or  advancing  during  a 
long  period,  to  exphiin  the  accumuhition  of  fine  clay  sediment  to  the 
lerel  at  winch  it  is  found  on  the  erisdng  coast,  and  tlie  after  ac- 
cesrion  of  vi^etable  mould  to  a  considerable  thicloiess.  On  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  Makcca  we  were  enabled  to  trace  tlie  same  line  of 
ancient  coast,  at  a  point  further  east,  running  inland  at  a  slight  angle 
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to  the  present  oonttnuation  of  the  beach,  which  is  »  section  oft  newer 
and  lower  bank  of  sand  on  which  the  western  suburbs  of  MaUoea 
stand.  Behmd  this  bank  is  a  coltivated  clayey  flat,  fironi  whidi  the 
old  coast  line  rises  3  to  4  feet  This  coast  line,  wludi  is  now  oof«r^ 
ed  with  paddy,  must  have  been  the  rite  of  a  pillage  m  fonner  days, 
as  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  and.  hewn  stone  are  thrown  oat  ia 
digging  pits.  When  the  sandbank  was  formed  in  front,  tht  Malays 
must  hape  abandoned  their  old  dwellmgs.  Tlie  inhabitants  hape  a 
tradition  that  Pulo  Up^  was  formerly  united  to  the  mainland. 

Tdnjong  Tufin  (Cape  Rachado)  is  evidently  1}ie  remnsnt  of  a  hiD 
of  which  the  greater  part  has  been  eaten  away  by  Hie  sea.  The  eon* 
cape  coast  between  it  and  T&njong  Kling  is  sandy,  and.  In  serenl 
places,  lined  with  rocks,  and,  towards  T&ojong  TnAa,  with  small  is* 
lets.  In  tliis  first  duuracteristic  it  resembles  Oie  l^t  to  the  south 
of  T.  Kling,  in  which  we  found  the  evidences  of  abraoon  so  striking. 
We  would  not  be  understood  to  hiy  much  stress  on  the  character 
of  the  shore  taken  by  itself,  because  in  many  pUces  where  the  shore  is 
yielding  to  the  wapes,  the  coast  may  be  the  field  of  great  aecumulations, 
destined,  ere  the  Lipse  of  many  years,  to  convert  tiie  wastii^  riiore 
into  an  inland  ridge  or  permfit&ng.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  shore  of 
Propince  Wellesley  north  of  the  Prye  is  wasting.  On  revisiting  it  in 
March  1846,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  we  noticed  that  severtl 
cocoanut  trees  had  been  undermined  and  prostrated  in  the  interval. 
Yet  the  mud  flat  in  front  is  gradually  riring  and  extending  to.the  south. 
At  Cape  Rachado,  on  the  contrary,  the  main  current  of  the  Strait  flows, 
and,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point,  there  are  30  fathoms  of  water. 
As  a  general  rule  in  the  Straits  (but  subject  to  exceptions)  a  growl- 
ing coast  is  copered  with  mangroves  and  operflowed  by  the  sea,  and 
a  wasting  coast  is  abope  the  sea  lepd  and  has  a  sandy  beach  in  front, 
£pen  where  the  soil  is  dayey,  the  finer  partides  1>ebg  suspended  and 
carried  away  by  the  ordinary  tides,  and  only  the  coarser  left,  a  beach 
of  this  kind  is  formed.  We  may  remark  that  in  the  middle  and 
southern  dipision  of  the  Straits,  there  are  no  strong  wapes  dripen  per- 
pendicularly on  the  coasts  from  the  open  sea,  and  consequently  broad 
and  depated  sandy  ridges  or  permiitdngs  are  notsofiable  to  beform- 
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ed  u  ikm[^  tlie  northern  ooast  Hence  in  these  parts  the  above  ge* 
nenl  rale  may  be  prett^r  safely  applied,  even  where  the  shores  can 
oaly  be  obsenred  from  some  distance.  We  belieye  the  greater  part 
of  die  eoast  from  Lumat  to  T.  Burn,  if  examined  minutely,  would 
prare  to  be,  on  the  whole,  &  wasting  and  not  an  advanchig  coast ;  al- 
tboagh  at  particukr  plaees,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sea  bottom  in 
finont,  the  configuration  of  the  shore,  and  the  set  of  the  currents, 
attiniam  is  at  present  being  deposited.  For  instance,  at  present  there 
is  a  eonflidomble  bank  stretching  along  the  shore  from  Point  Sizan 
oflF  G.  Bioing  (Mt.  Formosa)  to  Puto  Cocob.  Before  the  tidal  cur- 
rents assumed,  or  suffidently  deepened,  thdr  present  channels,  they 
must  hare  flowed  with  greater  force  over  the  space  now  occupied  by 
this  bank  and  within  Polo  Pis^.*  The  channel  is  now  between 
the  edge  of  this  bank  and  Channels  Bank,  the  projecting  land  of  T. 
Bora  having^  probably  tended  to  throw  the  ebb  or  greater  current  off 
the  shore,  and  sooop  out  a  channel  in  a  direction  right  up  the  Strait. 
The  bank  is  now  ri«ng,  the  water  on  it  between  Pulo  Pis&ng  and  the 
main,  having  been  found  by  Captain  Congalton  and  Mr.  Thomson  in 
1846  to  be  mudi  less  than  the  depth  in  the  ordinaiy  charts.  It  will 
probably  ccmtintte  to  decrease  until  T.  Bum  b  wasted,  or  the  channel 
between  Sumatra  bank  and  the  Long  Middle  bank  is  filled  up  by  the 
advance  of  the  former.  T&njong  Burn  is  protected  by  the  islands, 
rocks  and  shoab  stretching  from  T.  Gul  to  the  Rabbit  and  Coney, 
but  IS  at  present  wasting.f 

*  Ob  the  east  side  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  small  islets  close  to  P.  Pi- 
^og,  Ur.  Thomson  foaod  barnacles,  or  the  casts  of  barnacles,  converted 
into  a  bard  siliceous  rock,  apparently  a  variety  ofLydian  stone.  The  im- 
pressions were  very  distiDCt  and  of  different  sizes,  and  the  spot  where  they 
occar  is  five  feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  elevation  which  this  msf  ks 
nrast  be  of  an  older  date  than  that  evinced  by  the  agglutinated  shells  at  the 
Elephant  Hill  and  B.  Bnrhkk  Jurn  ((^nte  p.  p.  118, 1190  It  would  even 
appear  lo  be  coeval  with  the  great  pi  atonic  intumescence  of  the  Peninsula, 
hecaose  rocks  silieifled  and  metamorphosed  in  precisely  the  same  mode  are 
foond  on  P.  Krimnn  Kfchf,  on  the  mainland  behind  the  Old  Straits  ef  Sin- 
Sapora,  aiT.  PingrAng,  on  the  eastern  islands  (in  the  China  sea)  ^c. 

t  la  old  charts  it  appears  as  an  Island,  and  Mr.  Thomson  informs  ns 
thatfhevelsscilt  the  appearance  of  a  channel  breaking  the  line  of  coast.  The 
Point  la  a  low  mangrove  flat,  and  the  Island  was  probably  formed  like  Pu- 
lo Coceft  by  mangroves  being  trasported  to  a  mud  bank.  From  the  point  to 
P-Coe«ii|ieheach  is  sandy.  A  Biduanda  Kallang  of  the  Pulai  informed 
OS  that  la  had  crossed  from  that  river  to  the  coast ,  and  found  the  whole 
tobeassftmod. 
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The  only  two  large  rivers  which  the  Peninsula  possesses  along 
the  coist  from  Point  Lumal;  to  T.  Buruy  tre  tiie  Mufir  and  the  Bita 
P^&t.  The  former  is  apparently  about  600  yards  broad  at  its  moatfa, 
and  100  yards,  18  miles  up  the  riyer.  There  are  no  rivers  of  ooosder* 
able  aze  foi^  about  90  miles  south  of  Lumat,  and  this  arises  from  two 
tliirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  Peninsuhi  lyuig  here  Co  tiie  east  of  die 
watershed.  But  although  tlie  Muar  does  not  fall  into  the  sea  until 
^  N.  L.,  it  probably  acquires  ks  ^2se  from  running  ndtlun  the  outer 
ranges  of  the  mountains,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  for  nearly  the  same  length.  At  the  bar  the  depth  varies 
from  }ths.  of  a  &thom  to  4  fiithoms.  The  general  direction  is  at  first 
N«  E.  through  an  alluvial  flat.  Its  course  has  not  been  described  be* 
yond  Gressilc,  which  Captain  Newbold  visited.  From  information 
obtained  on  l>oth  rides  of  the  Peninsula  from  Malays  and  Binuft,  we 
believe  that  it  rises  in  Gunong  Bermun,*  and  then  runs  in  a  south 
easteriy  direction  through  a  mountainous  country.  When  it  has  pass- 
ed the  latitude  of  Mount  Opliir,  it  receives  the  considerable  tributa- 
ry of  the  Sig&met,  and,  bending  towards  the  8.  W.,  pursues  tJiat  di- 
rection to  the  sea. 

The  B^tu  P6hdt  (lUo  Formosa)  falls  into  the  sea  19  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Muar.  Although  inferior  in  size  to  the  Muar,  it  is  a  re- 
markably fine  river.  It  is  deep,  and  proceeds  E.  N.  £.,  gradually 
contracting  in  breadth  from  100  yards  to  50  feet,  for  about  20  miles 
by  a  winding  course,  through  a  plain  so  low  that  it  is  overflowed  by  higb 
tides.  It  then  bifurcates,  one  branch  proceeding  towards  the  K.  W. 
and  tiie  otlier  towards  the  W«  The  first  brandi  rises  near  tlie  Muar, 
and  in  tiie  same  hill  where  one  ot  the  feeders  of  the  latter,  the  Pago, 
has  its  source.  The  second  branch  rises  in  a  marsh,  from  the  oppo- 
rite  side  of  which  a  river  bearing  the  same  name  (Simrongt)  flovs 
eastward  and  joins  the  Indau,  which  has  its  eml>ouchure  on  the  eas- 
tern coast.  Near  its  mouth,  the  B&tu  P^it  receives  a  bii^e  tribu* 
tary  from  the  nortii,  wliich  drains  the  district  between  it  and  the 
Mu4r.    The  southern  side  of  its  estuary  is  formed  by  a  range  of  lav 

*  See  ante  vol.  I.  p.  247. 
t  See  ante  vol.  i.  p.  245. 
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mountains  which  have  been  an  island  (a  Pinang  on  a  smaller  scale.) 
We  wfli  reserve  a  more  particular  account  of  the  ddal  action  and 
modem  alhiTial  formations  at  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  till  we 
treat  of  the  geology  of  Johore  in  detail,  and  before  leaving  the  west* 
em  eoast,  mention  some  &cts  Uhistrative  of  the  advance  *of  the  Su- 
matra coast,  and  corroborative  of  the  view  above  taken  respecting  the 
!d)ifting  of  the  Straits  from  the  Sumatra  to  the  Peninsula  side.  It 
may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Anderson's  worlc*  that  the  country,  so  far  as 
observed  by  bun  in  ascending  the  prindpal  rivers  from  D6Ii  to  Si&k,  is 
of  an  umform  modem  alluvial  formation.  The  first  layer  consists  of 
black  mould,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  10  feet  The  next  layer 
is  stiff  white  clay,  3  or  4  feet  thick.  The  third  or  lowest  is  composed 
of  sand  and  gravel,  with  fragments  of  granite  intermixed.  Near  the 
bills  up  the  Assahan  RJver,  the  highest  layer  is  red  earth,  and  this 
rests  on  mud  and  sand.  Higher  up,  large  masses  of  granite  and 
fight  sandstone  were  found  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  At  Jdmbt, 
Lieutenant  Crooke  found  the  soil  to  be,  1st.  a  layer  of  rich  vegeta- 
ble mould,  2nd.  a  layer  of  clay,  3rd,  at  the  depth  of  1 1  or  12  feet,  a 
layer  of  peat,  four  feet  in  thickness  "  containing  trunks  of  trees  of  va- 
rious dunensions,  the  bark  undecayed  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood  re- 
Uirung  much  of  their  natural  colour,  strength  and  elasticity,"  4th.  a 
layer  of  fine  light  coloured  clay.  Neither  stone  nor  gravel  were  ob- 
served  m  the  soil.  But  pebbles  of  quartz  and  fragments  of  ironstone 
are  washed  down  by  the  river  from  the  interior,  and  deposited  on  the 
sand  bank." 

Besides  the  great  rivers,  innumerable  smaller  ones  traverse  the 
country  and  are  frequently  united  by  channels.  All  the  lower  part 
of  the  country  is  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  Whether,  since 
the  deposit  of  the  oldest  Uyers  of  alluvium  near  the  hilb,  there  lias 
been  any  elevation  of  the  land  does  not  clearly  appear.  It  is  true 
that  the  largest  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  alluvial  country  is 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  gra- 
dual but  slight  rise  from  the  present  coast  to  tlie  hiUs.  It  docs  not 
liowcTcr  appear  tliat  this  is  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 

^  See  Anderson's  Mission  to  Sumatra  throughout. 
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ordinary  action  of  tropical  rirers,  or  ineon^stent  with  tliesappontum 
that  the  line  where  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hilly  ground,  when  tfaey 
attained  Ihdr  present  elevation,  met  the  sea,  is  distant  from  the  line 
where  the  highest  tidal  waye  now  ceases.  When  the  first  aliuyinni  wu 
formed  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  its  surface  would  incline  to  alerel 
By^the  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  they  would  be 
raised  above  the  surrounding  level,  their  courses  would  shift,  and  hj 
these  means,  and  the  constant  periodical  inundations,  the  face  of  ^ 
land  would  gradually  rise.  In  time,  by  the  greater  deposits  nearer  the 
hills  of  heavy  detritus  in  the  shifting  channels,  and  of  lighter  matter 
firom  the  inundations,  the  older  portion  of  the  allurial  tracts  would 
acquire  a  slope.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history  the  inundations 
from  the  interior  would  probably  rush  down  the  valleys  over  broad 
areas,  and,  when  they  entered  the  plain,  spread  over  them,  and  deliver 
thdr  more  bulky  spoils  over  wide  tracts.  At  this  epoch  the  alluvium 
would  tend  to  rise  rapidly  above  the  sea  level  and  encroach  on  the 
valleys.  In  later  ages  the  yalieys  would  have  become  wider  and 
lower  towards  the  interior,  and  deeper  channels  have  been  excavated 
in  them.  As  the  level  of  these  channels  above  the  plain  descended, 
the  channels  in  the  plain  would  also  be  scooped  deeper.  The  slope 
of  the  plain,  and  the  softness  and  want  of  cohesion  of  its  materials 
would  facilitate  this  operation.  In  the  result,  a  broad  and  deep 
trough  would  be  formed,  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  waters  of 
inundation.  The  river  would  then  cease  to  increase,  and  rather  tend 
to  abrade,  the  older  part  of  the  plain,  and  tlie  detritus  of  the  moan- 
tains  would  not  be  deposited  until  the  loaded  waters  reached  and 
overflowed  a  newer  external  tract  of  alluvium,  less  elevated  above  the 
bottom  of  the  channel.  It  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  during  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  the  physical  history  of  a  country  like  Sumatra,  consist* 
ing  apparently  of  plutonic  and  volpanic  rocky  masses  elevated  beneath 
or  through  stratified  formations,  the  detritus  would  be  more  abundant 
than  in  after  ages.  The  surface  of  the  newest  sedimentary  strata 
would  be  often  soft  and  easily  yield  to  the  nuns  and  torrents.  From 
the  summits  or  higher  levels  of  the  plutonic  ridges,  where  the  abrad- 
ing action  would  be  greater,  all  the  softer  rocks  would  gradually  be 
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eirricd  twij.  If  m  the  present  dajr,  when  the  more  exposed  straU  have 
been  probably  long^  since  strtpt  off  the  higher  mountains,  when  the 
Tohmoes  hare  ceased  to  feed  the  diannels  of  the  mountaia  streams 
and  run  courses  with  sand,  ashes  and  tufeceous  matter,  and  the  less 
elevated  stratified  lulls  and  slopes  are  densely  clothed  with  vegetation, 
we  are  struck  by  the  gnat  aocnmuktion  of  aUurion  gouig  on  along  the 
whole  east  coast  of  Sumatra,^  how  vast  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  matter  poured  down  from  the  bare  and  easily  abraded  heights  in 
the  raby  seasons  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Island.  Broad  as  the  east- 
em  pbuBB  are,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  refer  either  their 
formation  or  elevation  to  other  than  merely  alluvial  causes,  more 
especially  as  the  breadtii  of  the  different  basuis  of  the  great  rivers 
seens  to  be  m  some  degree  proportioned  to  their  respective  magni- 
tude.  All  Uie  fiacts  hitherto  recorded  are  consistent  with  a  strictly 
alhiTial  origin. 

The  course  of  the  J&mbi,  for  instance,  has  been  accurately  surveyed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  northern  and  western  branch,  the  Kw&lld  Nior, 
to  the  town  of  Jambi,  which  is  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  mMn  branch  nearly  60  miles,  but  much  more  following 
tbe  windmgs  of  the  river.  The  water  fiows  up  as  far  as  Ukam 
wUdi  is  about  40  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  the  tide  retards  the 
stream  and  produces  a  rise  of  two  feet  at  Jambi,  and  this  although 
tbere  is  no  estuary  at  the  month  to  cause  a  high  wave  to  rush  up  tho 
rirer,  and  the  ibree  of  tlie  littoral  tides  is  broken  by  Tanjong  Bon. 
The  channel  increases  in  depth  from  the  mouth, — where  it  is  16 
feet  and  the  banks  are  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  tiic  sea  at  low 
^ter  sod  consequently  uninhabitable, — ^to  J&mbi,  where  it  is  about  40 
feet  deep,  and  the  banks  20  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river. 
It  K  at  lome  places  bdow  Jambi  nearly  100  feet  deep.  In  the  rai- 
ny sesson  it  rises  from  12  to  15  feet,  and  at  Mu&i-d  Jambi  overflows 

'  Tbe  large  islands  of  P.  Rapat,  P.  B&ok&lls,  V.  P&d&ng,  P.  Panjore  and 
P.  lUnUn,  facing  tbe  Peninsular  coast  from  Tanjong  TuAn  to  T.  Buru,  are 
all  iliavial,  and  appear  to  be  great  flats  of  mud  formed  by  tlie  sediment 
bnmghi  down  by  the  RAkin,  Sikk  and  KAmp&r.  Extensive  flats  not  yet  rais- 
ed to  the  level  of  the  sea  extend  in  front  of  the  four  last  islands.  About  one 
^>tf  of  the  present  breadth  of  the  Strait  is  occupied  by  these  islands  and 
bank}. 
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the  iMuiks,  which  are  there  15  fset  high,  and  inundtteB  the  whole 
country  to  the  sea,  a  hreadth  of  50  miles* 

The  reniarlcft  of  Mr.  Anderson  on  the  country  of  the  Assahan  rirer 
seem  to  show  that  the  whde  of  it  b  aUuvia],  and  the  fiMt,  before  al- 
luded to,  of  Ids  findinif  near  the  hills  a  surfiusebedof  redeaithSleet 
thicic,  resdng  on  mud  and  sand,  is  a  strong  proof  tiiat  tiie  gradual 
elevation  of  the  plun  towards  the  interior  is  due  to  aocumuli^a 
from  aboye  in  the  mode  before  mentioned,  and  not  to  upheafil  from 
below.  Mr.  Anderson  mentions  that  the  Malays  luiTe  a  traditHm 
that  the  sea  was  formerly  at  Pulo  Gor&b,  which  is  30  mils  up  the 
DelH  river,  and  affirm  that,  200  years  ago,  it  was  at  Serantan,  45 
miles  up  tlie  river  Assahan.  These  traditions  at  least  shew  that  the 
advance  of  the  hmd  is  so  marked  as  to  force  itself  on  the  obserra* 
Hon  of  the  natives. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  information  we  possess  regardhig  the 
great  eastern  plain  of  Sumatra,  the  most  reasondile  oondosion  at 
whicli  we  can  arrive  seems  to  be  that  it  is  entirely  formed  of  allari- 
um,  and  that  the  western  shore  of  the  Straits  was,  at  some  ancient 
epodi,  from  60  to  lOQ  miles  more  to  tiie  westward  than  it  now  is. 

If  we  extend  our  observations  to  the  southward,  we  find  that  the 
great  flat  alluvial  plain  extends  across  tiie  basins  of  the  Palembaaip 
and  Tulang  B&wing  rivers  to  the  Java  sea.  It  is  ^ua  almost  cer* 
tain  that  the  greater  part,  as  it  is  very  evident  that  at  least  a  lu^ 
part,  of  die  low  country  of  Limpong,  P&lemb&ng,  J6mbi,  Siik  B(C, 
were  once  covered  by  the  sea.  The  bearing  of  this  dreumstanceon 
tlie  modern  geological  hintoiy  of  that  Archipelago  of  which  Singapore 
is  the  most  northern  bland  will  be  adverted  to  In  a  foture  paper. 

Of  the  numerous  rivers  which  fall  into  tlie  Straits  of  Singapore 
the  largest  is  the  river  .Tohore,  the  estuary  of  which  b  ^e  finest  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  river  itself  has  a  long  course,  and  preserves  a 
considerable  breadth  and  depth  unUl  it  bifurcates.  The  eastern 
bmnch,  called  tlie  Lingfu,  rises  in  Ounong  Lulumut,  the  highest  of 
the  most  soutlierly  mountain  range,  and  the  western,  the  Sdyoos^* 
amongst  low  hills. 
Although  the  eroding  action  of  tides  and  currents  is  feeble  com* 
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pared  with  that  of  heavy  waves  or  breakers,  there  are  localities  in 
which  they  appear  to  exert  a  large  influence  in  the  abrasion  of  points, 
lad  accumulation  of  alluvium.  The  Strait  of  Singapore  afford  ma- 
ny evidences  of  this.  It  is  formed  by  a  submarine  valley  cutting 
across  the  Peninsular  range.  The  projecting  belts  of  hills  and  their 
stnta  are  consequently  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  currents. 
Wherever  exposed,  they  are  seen  to  be  rapidly  wasting.  The  hori- 
zontal strata  of  die  SigMp  and  T&nfih  M^rfi  hills,  having  in  great 
measure  escaped  the  plutonic  influence,  yield  rapidly,  and  have  fur« 
nished  materials  for  the  sandy  plains  which  stretch  between  and  on 
either  side  of  them,  and  the  sand  bank  which  fronts  them.  The  se- 
dimentary ranges  to  the  west  of  Singapore  plain,  which  have  been 
Tiriously  mdurated,  charged  ^th  iron,  and  highly  incHned,  have  op- 
posed greater  resistance  to  the  sea ;  but  the  quantity  of  soft  clays  and 
shales  whidi  tiiey  contain  has  facilitated  its  action,  and  long  ribs  and 
ledges  of  ironmasked  rock,  stretching  across  the  banks,  mark  at  once 
how  difficultiy  destructable  they  are  in  themselves,  and  how  unav^l- 
ing  th^  have  proved  to  save  the  hills  which  they  bound  together. 
At  one  place  the  sea  has  cut  through  some  highly  indurated  strata 
ttd  divided  an  isbuid  (Bl&k&ng  Miti)  in  two,  and,  a  strong  cur- 
rent rushing  throcqi^h  this  narrow  gateway  into  New  Harbour,  its  old 
circnitous  route  around  the  northern  end  of  tlie  island  has  gradually 
been  filled  up  with  mud,  and  the  detached  northern  half  thus  united 
to  Singapore.  The  islands  an  tlie  Strait  are  all  greatly  abraded. 
The  plain  of  Singapore  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
▼hich  the  alluvial  tracts  of  the  Peninsula  have  been  formed.  Origi- 
nallj  a  biqr»  with  numerous  creeks  penetrating  between  the  hill  ranges 
which  form  its  boundaries  and  recdving  the  streams  from  the  short 
nvines  at  their  summits,  these  creeks  have  been  gradually  convert- 
ed mto  vallies,  and  the  bay  into  a  plain.  Several  ancient  sandy 
headies  have  been  preserved,  rising  above  the  clayey  plain  to  heights 
which  measure  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  high  water  level, 
or  that  to  which  the  sea  can  deposit  mud,  and  the  levels  to  which 
^'vres  of  different  force  can  roll  up  sand  on  beaches  and  banks.  The 
^^kr&d  directions  in  which  these  permatangs  run,  with  reference 
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to  each  other  and  to  the  present  beadi,  fihew  how  the  alt^ratimis  is 
the  form  of  tlie  coast  have,  from  time  to  time,  altered  the  ^reelioni 
of  the  waves  and  currents.  One  of  the  oldest,  ttiat  whidi  niiis  |w« 
rallel  to  the  Sir^gun  road  across  the  wide  mouths  of  die  Bttldt  Ti« 
mah  and  Balestier  vallies,  on  the  west  ode  of  the  pkun,  appevs  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  scarping  of  the  tanks  of  the  Siglftp  mge, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  plain,  which  are  now  separated  from  die  set 
by  a  sandy  plain,  but  which  have  evidently  been  the  "  Red  Cliffs '' 
of  ancient  times.  The  present  sandy  beadi  extending  from  Si^iap 
to  Tdnjong  Ru  (Sandy  Point,)  where  it  projects  in  a  long  tongue 
into  the  harbour^  lias  shut  in  the  mud  flat  of  the  G^ULng,  given  t 
common  estuary  to  that  stream,  the  KiiUing  and  the  Rodior,  and 
is  rapidly  forcing  them  to  unite,  llie  high  beaches  of  iand  have 
had  different  effects  according  to  tlie  level  of  the  flats  wliicfa  they  hsra 
banked  in.  Mud  flats  covered  with  mangroves  and  overflowed  bj 
tlie  tides  have  been  converted  from  salt  water,  into  brackid,  mar* 
shes.  Lower  flats,  where  completely  blocked  in  by  the  sand  beaches, 
have  been  eventually  changed  into  fresh  water  swanips,  in  which  ve* 
getable  matter  has  accumuUited  to  a  considerable  ttiickiiess.  Hm 
raising  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay  above  the  lev«l  of  the  sea  has  beea 
attended  by  a  rise  in  the  level  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the  vallles. 

Witli  the  exceptiou  of  Uie  SidiLi  and  the  Indiu  (of  which  a  short 
account  will  be  found  ante  Vol.  I.  p.  243)  none  of  the  rivers  of  the 
eastern  coast  liave  been  explored.  The  southern  prinoipBl  branch 
of  the  Indau,  the  Simrong,  communicates  with  the  liranch  of  the 
B4tu  Pahat  of  the  same  name.  The  Peninsula  between  the  basins 
of  the  Indau  and  the  Batu  Paliiit  consists  of  low  hills.  The  north* 
ern  branch  of  the  Indau  rises  in  Guuong  Sig&met,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  largest  feeder  of  the  Mu&r. 

Tlie  Pahdng  is  a  large  and  important  river.  Its  prindpal  upper 
branch,  the  Sirting,  is  said  to  rise  in  GunoQg  Bennun,  where  the 
Muar,  Sungi  Ujong  and  K^I&ng  have  their  sources.  The  npper 
part  of  its  course  Iks  in  a  mountunous  and  hilly  countiy,  in  whid 
the  only  lake  in  the  Peninsula  of  considerable  mt  is  situaled*  After 
a  long  course  the  Pdh^ng  falls  into  the  sea  in  hit.  3^  34\     Its  mouth 
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is  dmded  by  an  island  into  two  duumeb,  of  which  the  northern  has  a 
bretdtb  of  about  150  yards  and  a  depth  of  4  ftthonu  at  high  waten 
Above  this  the  lirer  is  about  a  mile  broad. 

Of  the  other  considerable  rivers  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pet 
mosiik,  the  Tfaigerao,  Tringinn,  Klintin  &o.  we  Iomiw  even  less. 

The  isbuMis  off  the  eastern  coast  are  in  general  rodcy.  The  sides 
exposed  to  the  N.  £.  monsoon  are  particularly  steep,  mggted  and 
full  of  deep  fissures  and  eaves.  Where  small  sandy  coves  oocur,  we 
observed  in  Pulo  Tingi  large  pebbles  of  greenstone  rolled  to  some 
distanoe  beyond  lug^  water  mark  of  the  season  of  our  visit,  the  dose 
of  the  S.  W«  monsoon*  Many  were  sphenndal,  perfectly  polished^ 
and  three  and  four  feet  in  £ameter,  a  nze  that  would  not  be  remarks 
able  in  stormier  latitudes,  but  which  is  interesting  as  a  measure  of 
the  foice  of  ^e  waves  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Johore  compared  with 
those  on  the  western,  where  we  never  saw  pdtbles  one  twentiedi  of 
the  bulk  driven  up  in  heaps  on  the  beach. 

The  matter  of  which  the  alluvial  tracts  of  the  Peninsula  are  fomv^ 
ed  consists  principally  of  clays,  whitish,  greyish,  yellowish,  bluish  and 
bhddsh,  with  a  varying  proportion  of  silex.  The  days  of  tlie  Sin^^ 
gapore  pUin  appear  to  be  less  siliceous  than  those  of  Mahicca  and 
Province  TTellesiey.  Tliis  may  arise  from  the  more  felspathic  cha- 
racter of  tlie  Singapore  phitonic  rocks.  But  it  mi^  be  also  due,  in 
some  measure,  to  Uie  smallness  of  its  streams,  and  the  consequent 
slighter  deposit  of  infusorial  silex,  whidi,  considering  the  great  num- 
ber of  streams  and  creeks  in  which  the  waters  of  the  PeninsuUi  meet 
those  of  the  sea,  must  have  furnished  a  laige  portion  of  the  matter 
of  the  phiins.* 

*  As  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  matter  of  the  allavial  plain  s 
and  islands  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  must  have  been  derived 
frtmi  infiisoria,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  Ehreoberg  on 
the  subject  shewing  some  of  his  resalts :  — 

1.  The  minute  microscopic  animals  of  the  sea  extend  up  the  bed  of  the 
l^be,  (and  this  is  probably  the  case,  also,  In  all  rivers  directly  connected 
viih  the  ocean,}  as  far  as  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide  are  perceptible. 

2.  The  flood-tide  in  the  upper  district  of  the  river,  even  where  the  salt 
tasic  Is  no  longer  perceptible,  as  above  Hamburgh,  does  not  consist  merely 
of  ioaeenmcrtation  of  the  river  waters  occasioned  by  checking  its  outflow, 
hut  is  DOW  proved  to  be  due  to  the  direct  introduction  oTthe  sea  water,  pro- 
bably tnder  the  river  water,  and  extending,  very  dislincily^  as  Tar  as  eighty 
Eogiish  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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In  the  Tallies  of  Singapore  pure  white  pipeday,  of  wludi  fine  wUte 
porcelain  ware  has  been  made,  is  found  abundantly.  It  appears  ia 
general  to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  subjacent  pluto* 
nicrock. 

The  yegetabk  depomts  which  occur  in  the  al]u?ial  tracts,  and  ire 
frequently  thick  and  extensiye,  are  spongy  masses  of  dead  plants,  (ia 
which  trees  are  often  thickly  imbedded),  saturated  and  swoUen  with 
water,  and  resting  on  a  black  mud.  When  drained  the  level  naks 
considerably. 

Shells  are  found,  often  very  abundantly,  in  the  alluvial  day.  Beds 
of  coral  are  also*  occaaonally  met  with.  The  infrequeAcy  of  deep 
excavations  is  probably  the;  reason  why,  in  localities  inhabited  from 
Tcry  andent  times,  human  remains  are  so  sddom  brought  to  light 
In  the  inner  part  of  the  Singapore  pldn  a  piece  of  coir  rope  was 
found  6  feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  piece  of  wood  bored  throogfa 
and  having  the  hole  filled  with  the  twisted  fibres  of  a  piece  of  rope, 
was  found  in  the  town  of  Singapore  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet.*    Ia 

3.  Since  in  the  lower  porUon  of  the  Elbe,  the  mad,  consisting  oft  mass 
of  day  and  slime,  which  often  interferes  with  the  navigation,  only  aeeomo- 
Jates  so  far  up  as  the  flood  tide  is  perceptible ,  but  above  this  point,  the  bed 
of  the  river  consists  of  pure  siliceous  and  other  sand,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
cause  of  this  singular  phenomena,  which  has  hitherto  not  been  sullicteaUy 
explained,  is  principally  owing  to  organic  conditions.  It  appears,  ia  fact, 
that  the  mixture  of  river  and  sea  water  gradually  kills  vast  mulUtodesaf 
the  minute  organic  bodies,  and  causes  them  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  form 
these  accumulations. 

4.  The  marsh  land  of  the  lower  district  of  the  Elbe,  below  Hamburg, 
andf  probably,  of  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean^  and  considered  as  Av- 
muf,  does  not  merely  or  even  chiefly  consist  of  matter  brought  down  by  the 
stream  trom  distant  regions  5  and  still  less  is  it  a  local  production  of  tbe 
minute  animalcules  existing  in  river  water  5  but  it  is  to  a  very  eonsiderable 
extent  derived  from  organic  beings  existing  in  the  ocean. 

6.  If  we  deduct  the  admixture  of  fine  sand  as  a  matter  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, we  shall  find,  not  only  at  Cuxhaven,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  but 
also  at  Gluckstadt,  that  fk'om  one  quarter  to  one  third  of  the  mass  of  fresh 
mud  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  marine  animalcules,  and  that  above  Ham- 
burgh, as  far  as  the  flood  tide  extends,  the  proportion  is  about  half  as  great; 
but  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  what  appears  to  be  fine  sand  may  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  an  altered  sute  of  organic  siliceous  shells.— (^.  Jow* 
nal  Geological  Society,  voL  L  p.  ZSS. 

^  Mr.  Thomson  bored  through  10  feet  of  bine  mud  and  90  feet  of  fern- 
ginous  earth  before  this  piece  of  wood  was  brought  up.  Other  40  feet  of 
hard  ferruginous  earths  and  clays  were  pierced  at  this  locality  (near  the 
Hindu  lemple.) 

At  the  Gaol  6.5  feet  of  blue  mud  mixed  with  shells  were  found  resting  oa 
red  earth  mixed  with  the  bark  of  trees. 
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Banln,  where  tin  pita  we  often  dug  to  a  oonridenUle  depth  through 
the  aflonoiiiy  tiiere  has  heen  found  a  hed  of  tmf ,  with  wood  wUch 
had  been  cot,  belowSO  feet  of  ehvjr ;  a  boat,  differing  who%  hoat  any 
of  the  hinda  which  ha?e  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  at  a 
depth  of  16  feet;  and  traoea  of  a  lioe  field  m  another  deep  pit.* 

ADDENDA. 

Heighii  ofmountidns. — (Ante  p.  89.)  In  a  M.  S.  plan  of  the 
triangulations  on  which  Lteutenent  Woore*s  excellent  map  of  I4nang 
b  btsed,  we  find  the  height  of  Gunong  Jer&i  (Ked&h  Peak)  given  at 
3894  feet,  wludi  is  probably  nearly  correct.  From  a  recent  trigo- 
nooictrical  estimate  by  Mr.  Thomson,  it  would  appear  that  Gunong 
LMog  (Mount  Oplur)  is  about  4320  feet  high,t  at  least  1300  feet 
lower  than  the  hdght  given  by  Captain  Newbold.  The  height  of 
die  most  southern  mountun,  G.  Pul&i,  has  been  trigonometrically 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Thomson  to  be  2152  feet. 

Climate  qf  Singapore. — We  omitted  to  notice  a  phenomenon 
pecttfiar  to  tiie  southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  This  is  the 
wsrm  and  enerradng  winds  which  frequently  blow  m  the  night  and 
aonungs  from  the  S.  E.,  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Au* 
gust    They  are  felt  most  towards  the  morning;  and  thb,  together 

At  Tdok  Ayer  near  the  beach  the  layers  bored  through  were 

Soft  Mae  mud  with  shells, 40  feet. 

Bright  red  clays,  altemating  with  brown  and  yel- 
low days,..         ..         60    n 

At  the  Ibot  of  Government  hill  near  the  Contict  Lines  there  was  found 

Whiteelays, 20reet. 

Red  Id*  and  laterite  resting  on  a  very  hard  white 
day,       .•  ••    90    ^ 

lo  digging  **  Tod»ing's  Well*'  nine  ftti  of  alluvia!  sand  were  found  to  rest 
OB  terragiooos  grayel  similar  to  that  whieh  occurs  frequently  on  the  hills 
amSiDgapwre. 
*  Tydschrlft  Toor  Neerlands  ladle  8  Taar,  tl  Afl. 
t  A  theodolite  observation  made  by  Mr.  Thomson  on  the  Malacca  shore 
at  a  distance  of  29  sUt.  miles  ga  ve  a  height  of  4,820  feet  above  low  water 
nark,  Mrw  Thomson  afterwards  observed  the  peak  to  dip  below  the  hori* 
too  when  at  a  distance  of  77  miles,  and  with  the  eye  8  feet  above  the  level 
oflhe  sea,  which  would  make  the  height  4,800  feet.  Mr.T.  adds,  in  the 
meoMnadom  with  which  he  has  tarnished  us,  since  the  text  was  printed,  of 
these  observations  and  the  borings  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  that  he 
had  le  opportonity  of  taking  more  careful  observations  for  the  height  of  Mt» 
Ophjr.  hot  thai  the  above  cannot  have  an  error  of  above  dO  feet. 
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with  the  dreumstaiioe  of  Uieir  having  only  been  obferv«d  withm  i 
ihort  distuce  from  the  shore,  induces  us  to  bdiere  that  the  peciifiar 
sensation  whieh  they  occasion  (ififfsring  from  that  caused  by  tfaeprm 
per  hot  winds  of  Iniak)  is  owing  to  their  meeting  tiie  oold  and  dunp 
nocturnal  atmo^ihere  of  the  Peninsula,  widdi  absorbs  Ihdr  calorie 
rapidly.  Hence  the  feeling  of  warmth  appears  to  be  linuted  to  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea.  In  the  interior  of  Singapore  the^  do 
not  appear  to  be  felt.  In  the  band  over  which  tiiey  extend,  all  the 
hollows  haying  elevations  between  them  and  the  sea,  and  even  the 
leeward  ades  of  hills  near  the  beach,  have  the  proper  land  tempera- 
ture. The  sudden  change  of  sensation  in  passing  from  the  sheltered 
to  the  exposed  places,  as  a  person  may  repeatedly  do  during,  a  morn- 
ing's ride,  is  very  strildng.  Towards  morning  the  difference  be- 
tween Xhe  temperature  of  the  land,  and  that  of  the  sea,  atmosphere, 
is  at  its  maumum.  After  sunrise  the  temperature  of  botli  b  raised 
and  equalized,  and  the  contrast  gradually  ceases. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  BRI. 
TISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  STRAITS  OF  MALACCA. 

By  J.  Balbstier,  Esq., 

Curr.  Mem.  of  the  Am,  Institute,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Rhiems,  Sfc,  Sfc.  Sfc, 

Before  cntcruijy  on  the  following  rapid  sun'ey  of  agriculture  in 
the  iSritish  possessions  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  few  wonls  re^rding  the  physical  and  political  conditions  of  the 
country. 

'The  ••  Straits  Go.'erament"  embraces  the  island  of  Pinang  (Prince 
of  Wales  Island)  and  its  adjacent  Province  Wellesley,  on  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula ;  the  Island  of  Singapore ;  and  Malacca  situated  like 
Province  Wellesley  on  the  mainland.  The  three  Settlements  lie  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  occupying  as  many  uncon- 
llcct4^d  spota  from  lat.  I*^  17'  to  5«»  25'  North  and  100''  25'  and 
1 W  East  Long. 

Each  of  the  three  Settlements  has  a  presiding  Magistrate,  under 
the  iiame  of  Resident  Councillor,  and  over  them  presides  a  Governor 
apiMMnted,  as  the  Resident  Councillors  are  also,  by  the  Governor  (we- 
iioral  in  Council  of  India.  The  Straits  Government  is  subordinate 
t«»  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

'Ilie  aboriginal  population  consist  of  Jakoons,  a  people  quite  in  a 
state  of  nature  vvlio  are  tlie  tenants  of  almost  imppnetrablc  forests, 
rot.  n.     NO.  III.     March  1848. 
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and  of  Malays  more  or  less  civilised.  To  set  down  the  population  of 
the  country  at  one  person  per  square  mile  is  not  thought  to  be  in 
under  estimate  by  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  jiidg* 
ing^  after  exploring  the  interior.  This  estimate  of  course  does  not 
refer  to  the  large  towns  in  the  occupation  of  Europeans. 

The  climate  of  the  Straits  is  rather  more  humid  than  dry.  There 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be,  as  in  most  other  tropical  countries,  i  dry 
and  a  wet  season,  and  hence  an  agreeable  temperature  and  continiul 
verdure  prevail  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  tliermometer  ranges 
from  70*^  to  85**  and  even  down  as  low  as  66®  in  the  cool  nights  in 
January. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  has  been  described  by  one 
whose  means  of  inspection  have  been  considerable,  and  whose  geolo- 
gical attainments  constitute  him  a  competent  judge,  thus, 

"  The  elevated  parts  of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  composed  other 
of  plutonic  (principally  granitic)  rocks,  or  stratified  clays,  shales  and 
sandstone,  varying  in  their  texture  and  composition,  and  frequently 
impregnated  with  iron.  The  Island  of  Pinang  is  one  granitic  mass, 
which  changes  its  mineralogical,  and  consequently  its  agricultural, 
character  as  we  proceed  Irom  the  north  to  the  south.  From  the  sur- 
face of  the  channel  and  of  Province  Wellcsley  many  low  hillocks  and 
ranges  rise,  some  of  which  are  granitic  and  others  sedimentary.  Ma- 
lacca (including  Naning)  and  Singapore  consist  of  groups  and  ranges 
of  hills,  amongst  which  long  and  narrow  vallies  ramify.  Granite  and 
allied  plutonic  rocks  are  largely  developed,  forming  extenmve  tracts 
in  the  Malacca  territory,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  that  has  gene- 
rally prevailed,  composing  the  larger  part  of  Singapore.  The  pluto- 
nic action  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  undergone  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  has,  in  many  places,  veined  and  impregnated  tiiem  with 
iron,  and  sumetimcs  so  largely  as  to  give  them  a  completely  iron- 
Biasked  or  lateritic  character,  a  circumstance  very  necessary  to  be 
remarked  in  an  agricultural  pohit  of  view. 

"  The  vallies  and  plains  are  for  the  most  part  allunal  and  consist 
chiefly  of  clay.  Amongst  this  sand  appears,  occasionally  forming 
bands  of  sonic  breadth,  but  more  often  extending  in  long  narrow 
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zones  raised  a  little  above  the  leyel  of  the  clayey  flats.  Where 
swamps  have  been  formed  by  such  sand  belts  banking  in  the  water, 
vegetable  matter  has  been  accumulated.  Its  depth  is  regulated  by 
the  lerel  whidi  tlie  clay  or  sand  flat  that  has  been  bauked  in  had  pre- 
Tiously  attuned,  and  in  different  localities  varies  gfreatly.  Where 
new,  it  consists  of  fragments  of  wood  and  masses  of  acquatic  plants 
more  or  less  decomposed,  and,  where  old,  of  a  soft  black  peaty  mat- 
ter, spongy  and  elastic  at  the  surface,  and  below  passing  iiiU)  a  thick 
vegetable  mud." 

From  which  description  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  soil  is  general- 
ly good,  which  will  be  readily  admitted  on  seeing  the  gigantic  trees 
and  the  thick  underwood  of  which  the  interminable  forests  are  com- 
posed of  along  the  whole  coasts  from  Johore  to  Province  Wellesley, 
a  distance  of  upward  of  four  hundred  miles. 

Until  very  recently  Europeans  had  done  little  in  plantations  of 
any  kind.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  high  prices 
which  spices  bore  induced  several  Europeans  to  commence  the  cul- 
fn-atioQ  of  pepper,  nutmegs  and  cloves  on  the  island  of  Pinang  then 
recently  eeded  to  the  East  India  ('ompany  and  made  a  principal 
place  of  stoppage  for  their  ships  trading  to  China.  But  subsequent- 
ly a  long  period  of  uninterrupted  peace  induced  larger  productions  of 
these  products  and  consequently  lowered,  their  value,  which,  together 
with  the  very  high  pretensions  of  the  Company  for  the  occupation  of 
the  waste  lands,  deterred  enterprising  Europeans  from  applying  for 
them.  But  after  some  years  a  modification  of  the  terms,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  diminution  of  duties  on  sugar,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  connderable  Sugar  plantations  in  Singapore  and  Province  Wel- 
lesley  under  European  management.  'Tlie  boon  obtained  by  the  last 
named  place  in  having  her  Sugar  and  Rum  imported  into  the  home 
markets  on  payment  of  the  reduced  duties  encouraged  the  extension, 
of  cultivation  there,  whibt  the  denial  of  the  same  advantage  to  Sin- 
pore  at  once  checked  any  further  efforts  in  Sugar  cultivation. 

So  recently  as  1843  the  official  reports  of  Pinang  show  that  only, 
cvt.  qrs.  fbs, 
353    3     10   of  Sugar  and  4,000  gals,  of  Rum  were  exported. 
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M'lnlst  the  records  of  the  same  office  exhibit  the  following  subse- 
quent reports  of  exports?,  viz., 
I81G  from  1st  July  to  31st  Dec.  18,000  picals  Sugar,  10,040  gals.  Ram 
1817  from  1st  July  to  30th  June  28,500  piculs  Sugar,  13,000  gals.  Ram 
and  from  1st  July  to  31st  Dec.  the  exports  were  estimated  to  be 
a>,200  piculs  Sugar 
59,000  gals.  Rum. 

Ill  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  exports  will  probably  rise  to 
about  100,000  piculs,  when,  as  all  the  territory  under  the  jiuisdic- 
tion  of  the  East  India  Company  will  have  been  taken  up  and  und«r 
cultivation,  no  more  ground  will  be  available  unless  a  further  cession 
of  territory  should  be  asked  for  by  the  Indian  Government  and  ceded 
to  them  by  the  chiefs  of  the  adjoining  native  states. 

Ill  the  meanwhile  nutmeg,  cocoanut  and  rice  cultivation  have  been 
on  the  increase  on  the  island  of  IHnang  and  in  the  Province,  which, 
with  the  returns  of  the  cane  lands,  have  made  of  George  Town,  so  re- 
cently wearing  the  internal  signs  of  decay,  a  bustling  and  flourisliing 
mart. 

The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Province  Wellcsley,  wliich  ge- 
nerally IS  level  and  little  raised  above  the  adjacent  sea,  assisted  by 
abundance  of  fish,  bat-guano  ami  otiier  manures,  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese avail  largely,  cause  large  returns  from  the  land,  amounting  m 
some  instances  to  three  tons  of  raw  sugar  or  gour  per  acre.  The 
cultivation  of  the  cane  is  generally  carried  on  by  Chinese  who  yearly 
emigrate  in  large  numbers,  from  Amoy  chiefly,  and  w^ho  let  them- 
selves out  for  one  year  to  Europeans  or  to  Chinese  cane  growers,  at 
from  three  to  four  Spanish  Dollars  per  month,  they  finding  them- 
selves in  food,  clothes  &c.  The  Chinese,  for  the  most  part,  manu- 
facture a  coarse  quality  of  sugar,  called  Jaggery,  but  they  generally 
prefer  to  contract  with  Europeans  who  have  mills  and  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  sugar  and  rum,  to  deliver  to  them  their  canes  at 
from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  Spanish  Dollars  per  picul 
of  the  gour  made  therefrom.  As  planted  canes  are  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  months  before  they  are  ripe  and  ratooas  from  ten  to  eleven 
in  the  Straits,  the  planter  gathers  two  full  crops  in  two  years.  Ma- 
ny labourers  come  also  from  the  ^ladi-as  side  of  India,  who  let  them- 
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scItcs  (rat  on  the  estates  and  are  more  prised  for  various  kinds  of 
plantation  works  than  as  cane  cultivators. 

Both  in  Province  Wellesley  and  at  Sin^pore  sug;ar  is  manufac- 
tarad  by  Europeans  after  the  West  India  process.  Almost  every 
estate  is  provided  with  steam  or  water  power  to  express  the  cane, 
and  the  jiuce  is  concentrated  in  coppers  of  various  forms  placed  in 
ranges  under  which  the  dried  expressed  canes  are  used  as  fuel.  Rum 
is  also  made  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

Neither  the  plough,  the  harrow,  nor  any  other  agricultural  helps 
are  in  general  use ;  the  hoe  heing  the'only  implement  of  husbandry  em- 
pbyed  by  Chinese,  or  Malay  or  Kling  coolies  in  the  Straits,  with  the 
exception  only  of  one  estate  where  European  implements  are  used, — 
and  hence  the  great  number  of  labourers  employed  on  a  comparatively 
nnall  extent  of  canes.  Two  and  a  half  acres  is  the  most  that  a  Chi- 
naman cultivates  in  the  year,  and  even  this  little  b  only  obtained  by 
liard  driving,  if  working  on  monthly  wages  for  a  European.  The 
returns  from  wliich  would  be  about  forty  piculs  of  dry  sugar,  whilst 
in  Jx>uisiaoa,  in  the  United  States,  where  implements  of  husbandry 
adapted  to  this  culture  are  freely  used  and  notwithstanding  the  im- 
matured  condition  of  the  canes  when  cut, — wHch,  owing  to  the  cold 
season  are  obliged  to  be  manipulated  before  they  are  ten  months 
old, — each  liand,  or  labourer  on  the  estate,  men,  women  and  children, 
able  to  work,  produces  from  five  to  seven  Hhds.  of  Sugar  of  about 
one  thousand  pounds  each,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  and 
published  by  the  Congress.  A  quantity  truly  enormous  considering 
that  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  labourers  on  a  sugar 
plantation  arc  either  idlers  so  called  (persons  employed  at  various 
^orks  out  of  the  fields)  or  disabled  by  sickness.  But  the  contrast 
between  Louisiana  and  Java,  in  the  extent  of  production  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  labourers,  is  still  greater  than  here,  for,  accord- 
ing to  "  Temminck's  General  view  of  the  Dutch  Possessions  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  "  not  less  than  2,440  men  are  variously  employ- 
ed in  producing  a  crop  of  6,000  piculs  of  Sugar  on  an  estate  of  400 
Bahus  or  Bouws,  which  is  about  equal  to  an  English  acre.  The 
"arae  writer  states  the  price  of  field  labour  at  ^^^^  of  a  Dutch  florin, 
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equal  to  one  cent  and  a  half  of  a  dollar  per  day  and  not  found. 

This  immense  economy  of  manual  labour  in  Louisiana  shews  but 
too  clearly  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  the  use  of  suitable  helps 
and  implements.  Sixty  stout  mules,  thirteen  ploughs,  and  about  i 
hundred  and  fifty  hands,  or  slaves,  suffices  for  the  cultivalion  of  six  • 
hundred  acres  of  canes  and  two  hundred  of  Indian  corn,  berides  cuU 
ting  a  sufficiency  of  wood  for  the  steam  engine  and  range  of  concen- 
trating coppers.  But  manuel  labor  is  not  wasted  there  as  in  most  of 
the  sugar  growing  countries,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  There,  the  driUs  or  furrows  are  opened  with  ploughs, 
there  tlie  grasses  and  weeds  are  extirpated  by  the  same  implement 
or  by  harrows,  there  the  banking  of  the  canes  so  sbw  in  turning  up, 
and  so  expensive  in  maldng  here,  is  done  with  a  subsoil  plough,  whidi 
not  only  throws  up  a  bank  for  the  present  purpose  but  brings  up  to 
the  surface,  there  to  remain  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere for  some  months,  a  fresh  body  of  earth  held  in  readiness  for  the 
next  crop.  With  these  appliances,  and  with  thorough  drainage  where 
needed,  it  is  that  the  Loubiana  planters  obtain  from  unripe  canes, 
in  a  season  of  nine  or  ten  months,  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
sugar  from  a  given  extent  of  ground  than  in  any  place  within  the 
tropics. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  the  hind  as  a  business,  except  in  raising  paddy 
or  rice,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  Malacca.  Nothing  indicates  that 
the  Portuguese  or  the  Dutch  paid  any  attention  to  the  soil,  for  there 
remains  no  vestige  of  any  attempt  at  cultivation.  And  yet  there  is 
under  British  jurisdiction  one  thousand  square  miles  of  land  well 
adapted  to  almost  every  description  of  tropical  crops,  and  which  al- 
most wholly  remains  in  a  state  of  nature.  Around  the  town  of 
Malacca  for  a  few  miles  are  extensive  paddy  fields  planted  chiefly 
by  Malays,  but  elsewhere  not  a  plantation  is  to  be  found.  The 
Chinese,  natives  of  the  pkce,  who  resort  to  Singapore  in  search 
of  fortune  and  who  as  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  brokers,  are 
tiie  life  of  that  commercial  town,  after  a  successful  career  return, 
whilst  yet  under  middle  age,  to  their  Elysium^  their  beloved  Malacca, 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives.     But  here  Uiey  are  as  inactive 
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as  tliey  were  sliiring  at  Singapore,  and  instead  of  seeking  occupation 
by  iiiresting  a  pordon  of  their  wealth  in  rearing  plantations  of  Spices, 
Sugar,  Paddy  or  any  thing  else  (for  there  is  at  present  no  commerce 
in  the  pbee,)  they  huild  splendid  dwellings  m  a  close  and  crowded 
district  of  the  town,  and  in  an  impure  atmosphere  the  remainder  of 
their  days  are  passed  without  following  any  serious  occupation.  Such 
is  Malacca  at  this  day,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  new. 

The  hard  conditions  formerly  imposed  by  the  East  India  Compa« 
ny  on  thdr  tenants,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper,  lupt  back  European  euteiprise  at  Singapore  as  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Straits.  But  however  a  few  Europeans  and  many  Chi- 
nese yeatured  to  make  setdements  in  the  interior  of  the  Island,  hop- 
tug  for  a  more  liberal  policy. 

The  Chinese  undertook  the  growth  of  Gambler  and  Pepper,  and 
gradually  hare  extended  themselves  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Island.  But  they  are  evil  doers  rather  than  doers  of  good  to  the 
land,  which  after  a  few  years  cultivation  they  abandon,  empoverished 
and  orerrun  with  lakng  grass,  and  remove  to  a  fresh  clearing  in  the 
juDgie,  where  the  rurgin  soil  becomes  in  its  turn  exhausted  and  a 
nuisance. 

The  emigrants  from  Cliina  who  yearly  arrive  here  are  of  the  very 
lovrest  classes  of  labourers  in  their  own  country,  and  for  the  most 
part  enter  into  engagements  with  their  countrymen  already  esta- 
blished here  to  labour  for  one  year,  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  their  passage  money  hither.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  perchance 
the?  have  not  quietly  emancipated  themselves  before,  they  are  free 
to  do  as  they  please,  and  as  they  are  mostly  taken  up  by  the  G|im- 
bier  and  Pepper  planters  they  usually  bargain  with  a  Chinese  shop- 
iceeper  in  Singapore  for  money  and  provisions  to  enable  them  to  set 
up  with,  pledging  the  future  plantation  and  its  products  on  conditions 
highly  fiivorable  to  the  capitalist.  After  having  found  a  suitable  lo- 
cation dicy  squat  upon  it,  not  unfrequentiy  without  even  applying  for  a 
license  or  cutting  paper  from  the  local  authorities,  a  clearing  is  soon 
made  in  the  forest,  a  part  is  planted  in  gambler  and  a  part  in  pep- 
per, the  fallen  trees  being  preserved  for  future  use  in  boiling  tlie 
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the  leaves  of  gambler  into  a  strong  decoction  wliich  on  cooliog  liard- 
ens  somewhat  in  appearance  to  soap.  Now  the  Pepper  vine,  to  be 
vigorous^  and  productive,  requiries  a  good  deal  of  manure,  and  tl)e 
exhausted  leaves  of  Gambler  are  carefully  preserved  to  be  afterwards 
deposited  at  the  roots  of  the  pepper  vines,  and  tliis  is  the  only  ma- 
nure they  receive,  while  to  the  Gambler  plants  none  whatever  is  gi- 
ven. The  ground  is  gradually  impoverished;  becomes  less  valuable ; 
laUmg  soon  begins  to  shew  itself  among  tiie  plants ;  as  the  cultivator 
is  not  the  proprietor,  but  a  squatter,  and  as  he  has  abundance  of  fresh 
ground  at  hand,  and  believing  it  to  be  more  for  his  interest  to  b^ 
a  new  plantation  than  to  be  at  tlie  expence  of  procuring  manure  to 
keep  the  old  one  in  good  order,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  lie 
should  remove  from  place  to  place,  and,  as  the  locust,  leave  a  tract 
of  desolation  beiiind  him. 

The  Europeans  who  commenced  plantation  of  nutmegs,  cocoauuts 
and  Sugar  canes  have  been  put  to  great  expence  in  extirpating  tlie 
lalang  left  by  the  Chinese  who  preceded  them,  and  as  their  penii- 
cious  practice  is  still  contuiued,  the  heavy  out-lays  required  to  put 
the  ground  in  a  fit  state  for  planting  will  tend  to  discourage  and  re- 
tard European  enterprise. 

There  are  several  exten^uve  estates  of  nutmegs  owned  by  Euro- 
peans in  tne  Island  in  a  very  thriving  condition,  and  more  are  year- 
ly added.  This  spice  grows  best  in  the  red  soil  of  the  hills,  and  to 
increase  the  products  large  quantities  of  rich  manures  are  given  to 
them,  once  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  great  attention  the  trees  receive  in  the  Straits  has  a  yery  be- 
neficial effect  on  the  nuts,  which  are  large  and  of  a  much  esteemed 
quality  in  the  markets  of  the  west. 

No  success  has  attended  repeated  trials  of  cloves  here  ;  until  the 
trees  reach  the  age  of  bearing  they  grow  and  look  extremely  well ; 
but  any  expectation  of  a  crop  that  may  have  been  raised  by  their 
hitherto  fine  condition  ends  in  dissappointment,  tor  just  tlien  the 
trees  assume  the  appearance  of  sudden  blight  as  if  lightning  stricken^ 
and  they  die. 

Cinnamon  is  mucii  more  successful,  for  wherever  planted  it  growi 
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most  luxurioosly^  but  as  no  one  has  yet  made  a  business  of  preparing* 
it  for  the  market  its  quality  remains  unknown. 

Tbe  artide  which,  next  to  nutmegs,  has  arrested  the  attention  of 
Europeans  is  the  cocoanut  tree,  of  which  there  are  many  extensive 
plantations  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  holding  out  favourable 
prospects  to  the  proprietors.  Hitherto  the  Island  has  been  supplied 
ft] most  wholly  from  abroad  with  nuts  and  oil  for  its  consumption 
nhich  will  be^re  long  be  obtained  from  her  own  soil. 

Sugar  cultivation  was  commenced  on  the  island  ten  years  ago  and 
has  remained  stationary  since,  for  the  two  plantations  then  com- 
menced remain  stall  the  only  ones.  The  cause  of  this  pause  may  be 
mainly  attributed  to  the  higher  rate  of  duty  cliarged  in  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  Singapore  grown  sugar  than  on  that  manufactured  in 
other  British  Colonies,  and  this  heavy  difference  is  imposed  because 
fordgn  sugar,  like  every  other  article  of  commerce,  is  freely  admitted 
into  the  port ;  as  if  it  could  not  easily  be  ascertained  and  certified  by 
the  local  authorities  of  the  place  which  is  the  germine  production  of 
the  island.  Another  cause  for  its  non  progress  is  the  want  of  adequate 
capital  to  carry  on  the  business  on  a  large  scale.  From  the  beginn- 
ing an  impression  has  prevailed  that  neither  -the  climate  nor  the  soil 
Trere  ferourable  to  the  cane,  consequently  no  money  facilities  are  ob- 
tainable in  tlie  shape  of  advances  on  growing  crops  or  time  loans. 
Bat  to  those  acquainted  with  the  matter  the  abjections  alledged  will 
appear  to  be  mere  prejudice  unsupported  by  facts,  for  if,  in  taking  note 
of  the  climate,  neither  long  protracted  droughts,  nor  continuous  sea- 
sons of  wet  are  heard  of,  nor  hurricanes,  nor  typhons,  and  if  a  soil  chang- 
ing from  red  clay  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand,  to  fields  of  peat  overlay- 
ing beds  of  blue  clay  filled  with  marine  shells  of  various  sorts  be  ob- 
served, if  the  observer  does  not  class  this  soil  as  the  veiy  best,  he  will 
l«  apt  to  pronounce  it,  at  least,  good  ;  more  particularly  if,  on  pro- 
ceeding with  his  observations,  he  sees  continuous  fields  of  canes  mea- 
suring fipom  six  to  eight  feet  in  the  stem  ;  which  when  ripe  and  ex- 
pressed }icld  a  fsur  quantity  of  juice  marking  from  9**  to  11*  of 
Baumes  Saccharometer.  A  practical  observer  will  not  be  apt  to  is- 
Bae  a  decree  of  condemnation  against  tlie  cultivation  when,  besides, 
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lie  ascertiuns  that  the  natural  Gtrcumsttaiices  of  the  country  allow 
of  the  taking  of  two  full  crops  in  two  years :  viz.,  one  of  planted 
canes  in  fourteen  months,  and  one  of  rattoons  in  ten  months  ;  and 
neither  the  quality  of  the  Sugar  or  Rum  obtained  from  the  canes 
will  lessen  the  favorable  opinion  he  may  have  formed  ;  for  the  sugar 
he  will  observe  m  the  London  price  current  classed  with  that  from 
Jamaica  and  obtauiing  in  that  market  the  same  price,  and  the  Rom 
his  own  judgment  will  place  on  an  equality  with  4hat  from  the 
above  named  island,  and  no  doubt  would  be  equally  vaiaed  in  the 
home  market  if  its  sale  for  consumption  there  was  allowed.  Bot 
the  foreign  duty  is  charged  on  it  which  amounts  to  a  prohibitma. 
Singapore  being  thus  circumstanced  it  ought  not  to  appear  extraor- 
dinary that  sugar  cultivation  has  not  been  progressive. 

Although  Indigo  is  extensively  used  by  the  dyers  of  cotton  fabrto 
here  yet  it  is  little  cultivated  in  the  island,  where  it  might  be  pro- 
duced extensively,  for  the  seeds  thrive  luxuriantly  and  abundantly 
wherever  sown.  Three  crops  have  been  reaped  in  a  small  experi* 
mental  field  sown  with  Bengal  seeds,  and  probably,  with  more  atten- 
tion than  the  experiment  received,  four  cuttings  m^ht  have  been  had 
in  the  year. 

Singapore  is  celebrated  for  the  great  abundance  and  excellence  of 
its  pineap]ilcs  which  may  be  obtdned  during  nearly  the  whole  year, 
and  from  which,  if  the  accounts  published  from  time  to  time  of  the 
viUue  of  the  silky  tliread  obtsuned  from  the  leaves  are  to  be  depended 
upon,  a  valuable  article  of  export  might  be  gathered.*  The  small 
circumjacent  Islands,  are  quite  covered  with  fields  of  this  plant ;  the 
fruit  only  is  of  any  value  to  the  Chinese  cultivators,  jirhilst  hundreds  of 
tons  of  the  leaves  are  annually  allowed  to  waste  by  slow  decay  on  the 
ground. 

Some  notice  has  already  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Gutta  Percliaf 
a  new  product  from  the  Straits,  which  has  attracted  much  attention 
and  which  daily  becomes  an  article  of  greater  commercial  value. 

*  A  small  quantity  Is  annually  prepared  and  exported  to  China,  as  we 
accidentally  discovered  some  time  ago.  Some  notes  which  we  made  on 
the  subject  will  be  given  in  the  JournaU—Eo.  J.  1.  A. 

t  Ante  \o\.  up.  22,^1. 
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Tlie  forests  of  Singapore  haye  been  pretty  well  cleared  of  the  tree 
whidi  tlie  Malays  cut  down  in  order  to  come  at  the  milky  substance 
%'hich,  when  bmled  in  water,  turns  into  this  solid  substance,  and  the 
same  unprudent  and  reckless  people  are  now  ransacking  the  woods 
of  the  Peninsuk  with  every  prospect  of  destroying  the  bst  remnant 
of  the  tree  before  long.* 

Many  specimens  of  other  products  of  intertropical  regions  are  to 
be  seen  ui  a  tfariring  condition  in  the  Stiftuts,  leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  attended  to  on  a  large  scale,  adequate  qualities  would  be 
obtained  Coffee  alone  is  said  not  to  be  remunerative,  owing,  as  is 
alleged,  to  tlie  wetness  of  the  climate  which  keeps  the  tree  in  a  bear- 
*Bi^  eoadition  all  the  year  round,  thereby  decreasing  its  productiveness. 
It  18  certainly  true  that  tlie  trees  yield  fruit  with  very  short  intec* 
missioDS  tiutraghout  the  year,  but  how  far  this  objection  is  valid  is 
not  80  clear  as  the  same  objection  might  be  made  to  nutmeg  trees, 
wltt^  also  are  in  constant  bearing  but  neveitheless  yield  abundantly. 
It  rcmauis  yet  to  be  seen,  what  has  not  yet  been  tried  in  the  StraitH, 
whether  the  cultivation  of  coffee  under  the  conditions  requik-ed  in 
other  eouBtries,  vit :  in  rich  virgin  hilly  soil  and  protected  by  the  fo« 
liage  of  larger  trees  from  the  burning  rays  of  a  vertical  sua  will  not 
gire,  more  especially  in  the  interior  of  Malacca,  the  returns  usuaUy 
obtained  from  Uie  plant  in  other  places.!  The  few  trees  planted 
here  and  there  produce  beautiful  small  blue  beans,  the  quality  tlie 
most  in  favour  in  commerce,  which  makes  it  to  be  rcgrcted  that  an 
Tft  no  serioiis  and  well  directed  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate 
it  estenavdy* 

Sanguine  expectations  Were  at  one  time  entertained  of  raising 

^  But  see  the  remarks  ante  vol  i.  p.  263.— En. 

t  AneiperimentoTthelLind  wasmadein  Penans,  and  so  long  a<«  the 
tmstaat  attention  which  such  experiments  require  could  be  given,  it  was 
quite  soecessful.  The  ultimate  result  is  stilt  uncertain,  ^e  hope  that  our 
local  readers  will  favour  us  with  accounts  of  all  such  etperiments.  There 
i«  not  a  cultivated  plant  in  the  Straits  of  which  the  habits  and  culture  have 
been  fully  described,  and  no  contributions  would  be  more  interesting  and 
useful  than  accounts  of  these.  We  are  promised  papers  on  the  nutmeg  and 
cocoanut,  and  we  hope  all  onr  other  cultivated  trees  and  plants  will  be  suc- 
<'essi\ely  described  by  gentlemen  ^ho  have  given  their  attention  to  tUcm.— 
1:0. 
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cotton  on  the  island  and  considerable  expence  was  incurred  in  giving 
it  a  fair  trial.  But  the  ma^ificent  reports  of  coming  crops  sent  to 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bengal,  and  the  cheering  reports  of  the 
London  brokers  to  whom  trifling  samples  had  been  sent,  were  doomed 
to  a  short  life,  for  although  the  cotton  plants  of  almost  erery  known 
species  were  tried,  and  grew  well,  still  they  yielded  but  few  pods  and 
these  were  for  the  most  part  mildewed  and  consequently  sot  mer- 
chantable.* The  fact  is  the  climate  is  too  damp  generally  for  matur- 
ing a  fibrous  and  delicate  substance,  requiring  continuous  dry  and 
hot  weather. 

But  as  has  been  already  observed,  agriculture  has  scarcely  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Straits.  What  little  is  done  in  planting  is  done  with- 
out reference  to  art  or  science.  The  hoe  is  the  implement  in  urn- 
versal  use,  slow  and  expensive,  whibt  the  rapid  and  economical 
plough  is  wholly  overlooked.  Neither  is  the  composition  of  manures 
attended  to.  But  wherever  fish,  or  bat-guano,  or  a  dead  horse  or 
an  old  cow  is  to  be  readily  got,  it  is  carted  to  the  field  and  immedi- 
ately applied  as  a  fertiliser  without  admixture  and  deoompositioD 
with  other  nourishing  substances,  by  which  the  quantity  would  be  in* 
creased  a  hundred  fold. 

The  time  is,  however,  fast  approaching  when  enterprise  and  skill 
will  reach  the  Straits.  Its  fertile  soil,  its  rich  and  abundant  tin  and 
gold,  its  fine  rivers  opening  extensive  and  frequent  communication 
with  the  interior,  the  facility  of  obtaining  cheap  labor  from  India  and 
China,  and  above  all  its  temperate  and  very  healthful  climate  wiU  in- 
vite settlers,  who,  undertaking  agriculture  as  a  business,  will  araii 
themselves  of  the  improvements  of  the  day,  and  not  let  them  re- 
main as  now,  a  dead  letter. 

^  A  full  account  of  this  attempt  to  introduce  cotton  would  be  highly  va- 
luable. All  such  experiments,  whether  successful  or  unsaccessful,  have  a 
permanent  importance,  not  only  for  the  Settlements,  but  for  the  extensive 
adjacent  countries  which  partake  in  similar  general  conditions  of  climate* 
—Ed. 
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The  21st  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sdences,  which  we  received  by  the  February  Steamer,  con- 
tains a  highly  interesting  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  Society 
by  its  learned  and  indefatigable  President  Dr.  W.  R.  Baron  Van 
Hoeyell,  which  was  read  at  the  last  general  meeting.  As  we  cannot 
at  present  make  room  for  the  whole,  we  translate  the  portion  which 
relates  to  the  means  taken  by  the  Society  to  avail  itself  of  the  late 
expedition  to  Bali  for  the  attainment  of  a  more  accurate  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  that  remarkable  island. 


When  the  report  began  to  be  confirmed  that  an  expedition  against 
the  King  of  B'liling,  on  the  Island  of  B&li,  was  about  to  be  under- 
taken, the  aOention  of  the  Direction  of  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  strongly  attracted  to  that  Island  so  important  in 
relation  to  the  philology  of  this  ^Archipelago,  and  it  appeared  to 
them  that  it  would  lead  to  results  of  great  value  to  science  if  this 
opportunity  was  seized  to  make  antiquarian,  historical,  ethnological 
and  linguistic  investigations.  In  consequence  of  this  the  President 
of  the  Direction  waited  on  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  State,  Go- 
vernor General  of  Netherlands  India,  with  the  following  address. 

Batavia  29th.  February  1846. 

We  find  amongst  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  over  whom  the 
Netherlands  has  exercised  sovereign  authority  for  about  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  four  different  civilzations,  viz., 

1st.    An  original  Polynesian  or  Malayan  ; 

2nd.  A  Hindu  civilization  which  followed  on  the  Malayan,  but 
which  has  so  united  itself  with  the  more  polished  nations  of  these  Is- 
lands (above  all  the  proper  Malay  and  Javanese),  that,  in  language, 
manners,  usages,  letters  and  remans  of  religion,  they  bear  a  general 
clearly  recognizable  Hindu  character. 

3rd.     An  Arabian  Mahomedan  civilization,  which  however,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  forms  of  religion,  has  made  rery  little  change ;  and  the 
principles  of  which,  having  been  little  imbibed  by  the  people,  are 
in  language,  faith)  customs  and  lettersi  plunly  recognised  as  fordgii 
mixtures ; 

4th.  A  Christian  civilization  which,  thus  far,  only  shews  some 
traces  amongst  those  people  of  the  Archipelago  to  whom  Hmdoism 
and  Islamism  had  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  penetrated* 

As  therefore  the  Hindu  civilization  is  the  only  one  which  has 
deeply  imbued  the  character  of  the  nations  of  these  islands,  it  needs 
not  to  be  demonstrated  that,  in  order  to  learn  the  people  thorooghly« 
we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  religions^ 
and  civil  opinions,  which,  proceeding  from  the  continent  of  Infia* 
(Hindoostaii  and  the  Dekhan)  have  changed  the  life  and  mode  of 
thinking  of  the  islanders.  But  we  must  also  ascertidn  what  changes 
the  original  Hindu  principles  have  undergone  through  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  islanders  themselves ;  what  modifications  in  that  res* 
pect  have  had  place. 

As  a  means  of  assistance  towards  the  acquisition  of  this  koow* 
edge,  we  possess  on  Java  an  andent  sacred  language,  the  K4wi, 
through  the  writings  in  which  all  that  I  have  shewn  above  can  be  11* 
lustrated  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  no  one,  whether  amongst  natiyes 
or  European  scholars,  possesses,  thus  far,  the  key  to  this  language* 
Again,  many  writings,  particularly  upon  the  andent  religioo,  vt$ 
through  the  intolerance  of  Islamism,  nowhere  to  be  looked  for  on 
Java  itself.  We  even  derive  littie  light  and  illustration  from  the 
ruins  of  temples,  from  the  images  here  and  there  scattered  about  or 
dug  up  from  the  ground,  and  from  all  that  remains  preserved  fron 
the  andent  time. 

It  is  row  however  a  fact  generally  known  that  on  the  Island  of 
B&li  the  Hindu  religion  subsists  undisturbed  and  alone  in  the  whole 
Archipelago,  and  in  her  tii'o  great  capital  forms,  the  BrahmaDieilf . 
the  original,  and  the  Buddhist  (following  the  condudon  of  the  gresN 
est  scholars)  the  reformed  form. 

This  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  most  remaricable  tiiat  European 
curiosity  and  ingenuity  can  select  in  tiie  cast  as  the  object  of  tiieir 
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researdies.  Every  one  who  has  made  acquaintance,  however  super* 
ficia%,  with  the  principal  religions  of  civilized  Asia  knows  that 
Budliisai  was  excluded  by  Brahmanism,  and  in  a  war,  which  endured 
for  ages  and  desoUted  great  re^ons,  was  exterminated  by  the  Brah- 
miiucal  worshipen.  It  is  thus  lughly  important  for  science  to  en- 
quire how  the  two  relipons,  without  destroying  each  other,  subsist 
peaceably  under  the  same  government,  are  governed  according  to  the 
same  btws,  and  have  known  to  remain  free  from  M^amadan  supre* 
maey.  For  if  we  supposed  a  bostale  relation  between  the  professors 
of  the  two  Indian  religkms  on  Bfilf ,  the  Mfihamadans  would  undoubt- 
edly have  made  use  of  this  animosity  in  order  to  carry  through  their 
schemes  of  conquest,  as  they  have  done  in  all  the  neighbouring  is* 
Inds. 

Already  therefore,  viewed  by  itself,  is  this  phenomenon  of  the 
highest  importance ;  but  it  acquires  still  greater  value  from  the  con* 
cUiaons  which  may  be  drawn  from  it  for  Java,  where  each  sort 
(Buddhism  with  Brahmaoism)  had  existed,  and  where  u  earlier  ages 
the  Hmdn  religion  attained  such  a  high  grade  of  civilization  that  the 
evidences  of  it  which  the  magnificent  ruins  in  trachite,  and  the  ex* 
odlent  old  wiitingB,  present,  justly  fill  us  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

Two  meritorious  men  who  have  so  much  forwarded  the  study  of 
this  Archipelago  in  general,  have  also  furnished  to  the  European 
public  the  first  scientific  accounts  of  Bfili.  Raffles  and  Crawfiird 
were  on  Uiat  island,  and  have  communicated  to  us  all  Uiat  they  them* 
Bdres  saw,  or  heard  from  others,  concerning  the  land,  people,  religion, 
langoage  and  literature.  But  however  excellent  their  labours  were* 
we  know  tbey  can  yet  in  no  single  particuhur  be  oonjudered  as  sads* 
factory.  We  cannot  however  accord  sufficient  gratitude  to  Raffles, 
who  was  ahttost  unacquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago, 
for  the  unwearied  diligence  and  care  wit^  which  he  collected  materials 
for  a  knowledge  of  them.  We  recognize  in  Crawfurd's  paper  on 
Hinduism  on  BaU  (As.  Reser.  Vol  13.  p.  128  and  199,  Calcutta 
1820,  Indian  Archipelago  Vol.  2.)  the  endeavours  of  a  scholar, 
proceeding  to  explore  a  new  field  of  research  cautiously  but  with 
great  strides,  and  to  seek  truth  without  prejudice  or  regard  for  opi* 
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nions  once  entertained.  But  to  the  labour  of  both  these  writers  Uk 
compaBS  was  wanting  which  alone  can  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  B^i.  Crawfurd  was  only  at  Bliling,  and  had  never  seen 
tiie  places  where  we  are  assured  that  pure  Buddhism  exists.  He  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  interior,  while  we  know  from  the  accounts  of 
aMahomedan,  Abdullah^  (Tijdschrift  voor  N.  I.  7th.  year  2nd.  part 
p.  160,)  and  of  other  travellers,  that  in  the  interior,  temples  and 
images  of  gods  exist,  whose  presence,  Crawfurd,  following  what  he 
had  seen,  denied.  We  want,  besides,  the  writings  of  the  Balmese, 
of  which  Crawfurd  and  Raffles  only  give  some  tities,  and  that  irith- 
out  the  requisite  cardulness.  The  tities  are,  as  W.  Von  Humboldt 
shews,  Sanscrit.  We  want  a  carefully  prepared  account  of  arts  and 
trades,  of  the  state  of  cultivation,  in  short,  of  all  that  marks  the  con* 
dltion  of  a  nation. 

W.  Von  Humboldt  has  spread  much  light  over  B^.  This  pro- 
found  philologist  has  out  of  the  above  named  not  always  clear  springs 
alone,  drawn  with  astonishing  erudition  and  Lagenuity,  prindpally 
through  the  resemblance  of  the  hmguages  of  the  Archipelago  to  the 
Sanscrit,  a  number  of  conclusions,  and  made  very  probable  conjec- 
tures, wliich  must  be  tried  on  the  spot,  to  enable  us  to  recdve  them 
as  sure  truths.  ^ 

It  is  tjherefore  the  task  of  the  advancers  of  sdenoe  in  these  parts, 
to  undertake  those  researches  which,  from  his  great  distance  and  die 
poverty  of  materials,  the  great  Von  Humboldt  could  only  defectively 
engage  in.  Not  only  must  the  phenomena  of  tiie  present  time  be 
exhibited,  not  only  must  all  possible  liglit  be  collected  on  the  past 
time  from  the  mouths  of  the  civilized  inhabitants,  but  above  all  it  is 
necessary  that  all  K&wi  and  other  manuscripts  which  can  be  heard 
of  should  be  collected,  because  these  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  iUustration  of  the  social  and  religious  condition  not  alone  of 
B4]i  itself,  but  also  of  the  still  more  important  ancient  Java. 

As  I  have  said  above.  Raffles  and  Crawfurd  have  enumerated  t  ve- 

*  We  bare  made  a  translation  of  this  carious  and  in  many  respects  in* 
stractire  Malayan  historyofB&li  which  will  appear  in  this  Journal.— Ed. 

J*  I*  A* 
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rf  gnak  number  of  such  Kdwi  writings  which,  to  judge  from  the 
titles,  must  relate  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people.  On  Java 
there  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  been  met  with  Kdwf  tran** 
slations  or  paraphrases  of  the  Indian  heroic  poems,  the  Ramayana 
and  Mah^aratha.  Through  that  however  which  we  may  expect 
from  B^  this  literature  may  become  a  whole,  and  we  may  hope  to 
be  pbtced  m  die  possession  of  all  that  the  Hindus  haye  imported  into 
the  islands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  trace  the  changes  which  the 
Hindu  element  has  undergone  on  Java  and  on  the  other  islands,  par« 
ticulari^r  also  the    supposed  mixture  of  BraUmanism    and    Bud« 


On  all  these  grounds  I  count  to  make  my  suit  with  effect  to  your 
Excellency  on  the  necessity,  for  the  literary  reputation  of  the  Dutch 
nation,  that  in  the  approaching  expedition  against  the  King  of  Bii« 
ling,  winch  I  understand  will  be  ere  long  undertaken,  the  interests 
offldencehe  represented.  As  I  abo?e  had  the  honor  to  repre^ 
sent  to  your  Excellency  the  eyes  of  all  the  philoltgists  in  Europe  are 
fixed  upon  B41i.  From  that  island  they  anticipate  a  new  light  on 
the  history  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and 
Science?  desires  tiierefore  to  join  to  the  expedition  an  emissary  of 
fldence  with  the  following  mission. 

Ist  To  collect  all  K4wi  and  Balinese  writings  upon  myths,  reli- 
gions, laws,  history,  arts,  &c.  also  all  inscriptions  on  stone,  copper,  &c. 

2nd.  To  bring  orer  as  many  as  possible  of  the  images  that  may 
be  fouad  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Batavian  Society,  or,  as  this  may  be 
attended  witb  too  much  difficulty,  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  these 
images,  their  agreement  with  and  dissimilarity  from  the  known  Ja- 
vaneK  images,  and  to  collect  all  legends  and  traditions  concerning 
the  images  which  may  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  princi- 
pally the  Brahmans. 

3rd.  To  learn  the  present  ritual,  in  the  worsliip  of  tlie  gods, 
feasts,  &c.,  and  to  seek  for  writings  which  are  composed  thereon, 
noting  which  belong  to  the  Brahmans  alone,  and  which  to  the  whole 
people. 

4th.    To  enable  U3  to  compare  the  style  and  architecture  of  the 
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and  objects  of  scientific  importance  which  he  succeeded  in  collecting 
with  much  labour,  dangler  and  ingenuity. 

On  the  let  of  July  Mr.  Freiderich  went  on  shore  ;  he  found,  the 
firt^t  evening,  among  the  ruins  of  Billing  a  number  of  loose  leant, 
partly  letters  ;  on  the  following  day  he  accompanied  the  troops  on 
an  expedition  to  Singa  Raja  where  he  collected  five  complete  BilU 
nese  MSS.,  and  some  wooden  and  stone  images.  The  different  ex- 
cursions which  he  made  in  the  neighbourhood  during  his  sojoam  it 
B'liltng,  were  of  great  use  to  science  from  his  collecdon  of  ethnolo- 
gical  objects.  But  seeing,  according  to  the  assurances  of  those  best 
informed,  that  B'liling  must  not  be  tlie  only  place  of  his  enquiries,  but 
that  they  mimt  embrace  Klongkong  and  Badong,  and  also  Tabunn, 
Mr.  Freiderich  has  since  proceeded  to  Badong  when  he  prosecutes 
his  studies.  In  the  Tjidschrlft  voor  Neerlands  Indie  I  have  from 
time  to  time  communicated  some  notices  of  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained,  to  which  1  take  the  liberty  of  referring  you.  The  Dlrec* 
tion  has  now  anew  received  communications  of  the  greatest  import' 
ance  from  Mr.  Freiderich,  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  shortij 
give  to  the  public  by  the  same  channel.  They  contun  new  oontri- 
butions  respecting  the  K4wi  literature ;  some  weighty  remarks  on 
the  castes  ;  elaborate  accounts  of  religion  on  B61i ;  and  an  offer  to 
work  all  the  materials  that  have  been  collected  into  a  "  Treatise  on 
BiU".  As  you  have  already  heard,  the  Direction  has  willingly  ac- 
cepted thb  proposal,  and  this  work  of  Mr.  Freiderich  will  form  one 
of  the  contributions  of  which  the  22d  part  of  tiie  transactions  of  the 
Society  n-ill  be  comjiosed.  The  plan  of  this  treatise  will  be  entirely 
based  on  the  form  and  method  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Plrofessor 
Lassen  '*  Indische  Alterthumskunde."  It  will  consist  of  nine  divi- 
sions.  I.  a  geographical  view  of  B&ll.  II.  A  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of 
Bill.  III.  The  history  of  the  religion  of  B6\i  in  connection  with 
that  of  Java.  IV.  On  religious  worship  in  Bdli.  V.  On  Buddhbia 
in  Bill  VI.  On  tiie  hinguages  of  B^i.  VII.  K&wf  Uterature.  Vlll. 
B^{  literature.  IX.  Arts  in  Bali.  X.  Government  of  B^li.  XI. 
Domestic  system  and  life. 

When  this  work  shall  have  been  completed  Air.  Freiderich  intends 
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to  paUuh  some  of  the  principal  pieces  of  Kawi  literature  on  B&lt| 
ud  to  begin  with  the  Ramayatta  and  the  Parvas. 

Ereiy  one  who  with  us  deplores  the  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
hsgoage  which  formed  itself  in  earlier  ages  on  Java,  and  in  which 
Ute  fullness  of  pure  Sanskrit  was  interwoven  mth  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants ;  in  which  the  celebrated  andent  literature  of  the  con- 
sent of  India  was  impropriated  by  the  genius  and  the  skill  of  the 
bindulsed  Javanese,  wrought  in  the  national  mould,  and  adorned 
with  new  beautico ;  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  when  they 
had,  after  the  lapse  of  some  ages,  been  elevated  by  Indian  civilization 
and  development,  impressively  imaged  and  characterised  themselves ; 
every  one,  who  places  all  this  hefore  his  mind,  will  rejoice  with  us 
in  the  results  of  this  undertaking  that  have  already  been  attained. 
Arid  Islam  has  on  Java  expelled  and  destroyed  the  literary  and  poe« 
tical  life  of  India,  but  on  fi61S  we  find  the  key  that  will  enable  us  to 
penetrate  the  knowledge  of  this  life  as  it  once  animated  the  Javanese. 
May  then  these  researches  be  further  crowned  with  a  rich  harvest 
in  furtiieriog  the  knowledge  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  benefit  of 
science  and  the  renown  of  Netherknds. 
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DefectiTe  as  our  knowledge  of  Bali  has  hitherto  been,  of  the  t{s« 
cent  island  of  Lombok  we  knew  still  less.  Indeed  we  are  not  awire 
that  any  notice  of  it  existed  prior  to  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  ZoUhi- 
ger,  with  the  exception  of  some  yery  slight  notes  extracted  from  i 
jonmal,  which  were  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Sodety  m  1846.  As 
these  notes  we  believe  have  not  been  otherwise  published  we  sub- 
join them. 

10th.  December  1844. 

In  July  last  a  ship  from  the  port  of  Amp&n&n  in  the  Island  of 
Lombok  called  **  Tod^h*'  (sword  fish,)  belonging  to  a  Bogis  settled 
there  named  Ndkhod&  Mud&,  when  about  to  clear  out  from  Sin- 
gapore was  claimed  by  one  H&j(  I'sfihfih  as  his  property.  Anadon 
was  commenced  in  the  court ;  and,  as  the  N^hodfi  had  no  bill  of 
sale  of  the  vessel,  it  became  necessary  to  procure  evidence  from  Rhio, 
where  tlie  former  owner  of  the  vessel,  R&jd  Husain,  resides,  and  from 
Lombok.  The  Nfikhoda's  statement  was  that  the  vessel  had  been 
sold  by  mjd  Husain  to  N&khod6  Ishmail^  the  elder  brother  of  Hij( 
Isdh&h,  and  that  on  the  death  of  Ishm^i,  or  Smyl&,  as  he  is  called, 
at  Lombok  (where  he  had  been  long  settled)  without  leavmg  tay 
male  offspring,  his  ^nfe,  daughter,  slaves  and  all  his  property  became 
the  king's, — ^that  the  king  made  over  the  whole  to  N&khod&  Modi, 
on  condition  of  lus  supporting  and  protecting  the  widow,  daughter 
and  dependants  of  the  deceased.  H&jf  S4hah  (l96hih)  asserted  thit 
he  had  purchased  the  vessel  from  Rkji  Husain,  but  it  was  probable 
that  if  be  faUed  to  prove  thi<(  he  would  claim  it  as  administrator  to 
his  brother's  estate,  as  he  had  obtained  letters  of  adminbtration  from 
the  court  last  year.  The  rule  being  that  personal  property  descends 
'according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  owner  was  domidled 
when  he  died,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  law  of 
Lombok  on  this  point.  It  happens  that  Mr.  King,  an  Englishman,  b 
Sabandar  at  Ampdnfin  (or  Mataram  as  it  is  termed  in  offidal  language) 
in  that  island,  and  to  him  application  was  made  for  information. 
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About  a  week  ago  Nakhodd  Miida  arrived  here  in  person  bringing  a 
letter  and  cerdficates  from  Mr.  King,  a  declaration  In  Malay  un^ 
der  the  seals  of  the  Raja  and  his  son,  the  same  in  Balinese,  and, — 
what  I  value  as  more  curious  than  all  the  rest — an  extract  from  the 
wiitten  oode  ci  dnL  laws  or  Digdmi  of  Lombok,  certified  by  the 
tvo  Edd  Qiat  or  duef  Brahmaos,  who  are  the  depositories  of  law 
and  the  highest  judges  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  always  regarded  B&* 
U  and  Lombok  (the  two  first  in  the  remarkable  chain  of  Islands 
stretd^  eastward  from  Java  to  New  Holland)  with  great  interest, 
for  there  to  tiiis  day  what  may  be  called  the  ancient  history  of  the 
MahTan  Archipehigo  is  repeated,  the  ancient  life  is  seen  in  fall  acti* 
tHv.  Elsewhere  Hindnism  is  extinct  as  a  prindple  of  faith  and  ac- 
tion, having  been  supplanted  by  Islamism,  and  b  only  to  be  traced, 
(hoogfa  latgdy,  in  the  lang^uagea— of  which  some  have  more  words 
of  Sanscrit  origin  than  of  the  old  Malayan  stock,  and  all  more  than 
of  the  modem  Arabic  engrafikments, — ^in  architectural  remains  (abun-* 
dant  in  Java  and  scanty  elsewhere)  and  in  traditions,  customs  and  li<» 
terature.  In  B&li  and  Lombok  Hindu  princes  still  reign.  Castes 
are  as  diatinctdy,  perhaps  more  distincldy  marked  than  in  India ;  the 
stored  Brahmans  minister  in  the  temples  and  expound  the  laws.  It 
is  as  if  instead  of  a  mere  dead  material  Pompeii  disentombed,  we  had 
the  rdigbn,  laws,  language  and  manners  of  ancient  Italy  preserved 
m  fiiJl  life  in  Sicily.  Of  Bali  we  may  read  in  Raffles'  Java,  Crawfurd's 
Indian  Archipelago  and  other  works.  Of  Lombok  neither  there  nor 
elsewhere  could  I  ever  get  any  information.  I  was  therefore  well 
pleased  when  a  door  was  thos  opened  through  which  I  might  obtain 
some  insight  into  its  condition.  I  have  not,  after  all,  been  able  to  ob« 
tain  any  full  or  precise  information.  Of  what  little  I  gathered  I  shall 
note  a  few  particulars. 

The  two  writings  in  the  Bdlinese  character  are  scratched  with 
Imives  on  lontar  leaves,  and  this  is  the  material  on  which  their  anci- 
ent laws  are  preserved,  and  which,  to  this  day,  is  exclusively  used  in 
all  thdr  writings.  In  Java  the  palm  leaf  has  long  been  sujierseded 
by  paper. 

'ITjc  proper  name  of  the  island  is  Seldpdrmi.  Tlie  Bugls  call  it 
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Sdssdk.  Lombok  is  the  name  of  the  southern  portion,  but  has  beeik 
extended  by  Europeans  to  the  whole  island. 

An  abstract  translation  of  the  certificate  of  the  Brahmans  made  by 
Mr.  King  is  as  follows.  "  Thb  is  to  certify  that  according^  to  the 
received  law  of  Seldp&ran  that  has  been  in  force  under  former  lUyis 
and  is  now  continued  in  use  by  Nurah  Katat  Camxng  Assam,  shodd 
a  foreigner  request  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  Sei&p^Lran,  at  the  viU 
of  the  Rdja  he  is  permitted,  on  the  condition  of  his  observing  tk 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  island ;  according  to  which  laws  if  an  in« 
habitant,  whether  native  born  or  an  adopted  dtizen,  is  without  msle 
issue  he  becomes  *'  Champutan^*^  although  he  may  at  the  same  time 
have  female  children,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  his  fiimily  and  all  tad 
every  his  effects  revert  to  the  IUj&,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his 
pleasure.  This  is  the  kw  in  use  in  Sel&paran  from  heretofore  and 
now  in  force  according  to  the  written  code.  This  is  an  exteact  from 
the  said  code,  ^  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  dying  without  leaving  nuJe 
children,  all  his  estate  reverts  to  the  R&j^  of  the  knd  or  is  lost  to 
the  family  as  goods  thrown  in  a  well. '  We  judges  of  the  court  of 
Selaparan  Edd  G^dS  (high  priest)  Made  Wangean  and  Eid  G^ 
Wayan  Intaran  declare  to  all  to  whom  tlus  may  come  that  the 
above  extract  from  the  code  of  Seldpiran  as  aforementioned  is  a  true 
extract  frOm  the  code,  that  we  have  added  nothing  nor  omitted  any 
thing  in  the  said  extract.  Dated  the  day  of  San%$  Chara  KaUysm 
Warra  Cooningan  5th  month  8th  day  of  the  moon  6  Rati  of  the  6 
Tunguck  of  1 766  fisaka  (signed)  /  Edd  Gddd  Way  an  Intaran  (  L.  S.) 
I  Edd  GidS  Made  Wangean  (L.  S.)  written  at  Mataram  in  the  isbni 
Seldpdran.'' 

The  mass  of  the  population,  unlike  tiiat  of  B&li,  is  Mahomedai. 
According  to  my  informant,  the  planting  of  the  Hindu  standard  in 
Sassak  is  a  comparatively  modern  event.  In  BAli  there  are  several 
sovereignties.  A  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  one  of  these, 
opposite  Ampdnin,  Karang  Assam,  led  to  the  withdrawel  of  one  of 
the  claimants  with  his  followers  to  Sassak,  where  he  founded  the 
Hindu  dominion  to  which  it  has  since  remained  subject.* 

*  Oihsr  accounts  are  to  the  effect  that  the  state  of  Karaog  Assam  bet&i 
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The  tUiiB  Blill  aaseit  their  ri^bt  to  the  throne  of  Karang  Assam 
hy  adding  its  name  to  theur  royal  title.  The  higher  officers  of  ^ate 
an  caUed  Gusti,  The  moat  numeroua  grade  of  officers  are  the 
Fdmbakak  (hettda  of  villages)  who  rank  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  under  their  jnriadietion,  thus  there  are  pambakals  of  1,000, 
of  500  &c..  The  high  court  is  composed  of  12  Brahmans.  Any 
peison  who  has  a  complaint  goes  to  whatever  advocate  he  chooses^ 
irbo  reduces  it  to  writing.  The  defendant  puts  in  his  defence  in  the 
same  mode.  The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  is  also  written.*  The 
whole  case  being  thus  stated,  the  court  meets  and  discusses  it.  Their 
•pnuoo  is  thenreoorded  and  carried  up  ta  the  R&jA.  If  he  i4>proves 
of  it,  it  becomes  the  judgment* 

The  country  behind  Mataram  is  a  pbun  of  verf  rich,  soil  laid  outi 
ID  paddy  ields  which  are  irrigated  by  water  conducted  from  deep  aod 
large  lakes  in  the  mountains.  The  produce  is  abundant.  Rice  is 
measured  by  the  knda  (i.  e.  hprse)  or  horseload  of  3  piculs.  The 
im&  receives  150  out  of  every  800  ikats  or  sheaves  of  paddy.  Eve* 
ry  householder  or  head  of  a  fanuly  pays  annually  a  tax  of  2  dollars. 
Lttd  is  measured  by  the  tunmA  (not  tanah  as  it  has  been  written), 
which  Nikliod4  Muda  says  is  a  definite  measure,  and  not  a  term  to 
express  land,  greater  or  smaller  according  to  its  fertility,  yielding  a 
certain  qpiantily  of  produce,*— «  definition  which  I  have  seen  some- 
viiere. 

Widows  frequently  bum  themselves  on  the  fui^ral  pires  of  their 
huriwods,  but  no  oonpulsioD  whatever  b  used  towards  them. 

In  Saasak,  as  in  Celebes,  very  few  doUars  are  in  use,  the  current 
torn  bei^g  small  copper  pieces,  so  that  to  make  a  payment  of  no 

at  war  with  ibatofB'liling,  the  latter  gained  the  mastery;  but  the  Raja 
biviag  afterwards  been  deserted  by  his  subjects  and  delivered  into  the 
haads  of  the  Ritfa  of  Karrang  Assam,  the  latter,  after  patting  him  to  death, 
«AS  emboldened  to  attempt  tbeinfasion  of  B'Hling  in  order  to  procure  hn- 
ttaa  beoes  to  build  a  temple  io  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  This  led  to  his  being 
•baadoned  by  the  great  body  of  bis  subjects,  and  his  subsequent  ferocity  in 
offertaigiipi  human  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  gods  having  excited  their 
horror  and  detestation,  he  fied  with  bis  followers  to  Sassak  and  founded  the 
fliDdn  dynasty  of  tbst  island. 

*  AeoonllBg  to  H r.  Zollinger  the  pleadings  are  all  written  impromtu  at 
tbe  bearing  (or  rather  reading)  of  the  cause,  not  a  word  being  spoken  by 
either  party  from  first  to  last.    T<jd.  voor  JSeerland  IndU, 
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gpreat  amount  the  services  of  half  a  dozen  sturdy  foUovers  are  re- 
quired. 

N^kliodd  Muda  as  well  his  deceased  master,  Ishmula,  did  tiie 
Kin^  good  service  in  a  vrar  with  his  brother  in  which  he  proved  sue* 
cessful.  For  this  reason  Muda  is  allowed  to  trade  exempt  froin  all 
duties.  Mr  King  pays  the  R&j&  about  4,000  dollars  annually  and 
posiiesses  several  duties  and  monopolies.  In  Singapore  the  Nttho- 
d&,  like  other  considerable  Bugis  traders,  is  always  attended  by  a 
large  train  of  Bugis  followers  who  shew  him  the  same  respeet  that  a 
Malay  chief  receives  from  his  retainers. 

I  was  unable  to  arrive  at  any  certsun  oonclurions  respecting  tiie 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  popuhition,  the  quantity  of  exports, 
military  strength  &c.,  N&khod&  Muda  promised  to  do  his  best  to 
procure  for  me  copies  of  the  Agimi  and  Dig&m&  and  other  hwAB. 


Such  was  the  amount  of  our  meagre  informalaon  respecting  Lorn- 
bok  before  the  late  Dutch  expedition  to  B^.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  island  Mr.  Freiderich's  work  may  be  expected  soon  to  dispel 
the  obscurity  that  still  envelopes  it.  In  antacipadon  of  the  etriy 
completion  of  this  work  we  do  not  publish  the  translafaons  whiefa  we 
have  made  of  the  notices  m  the  Tijdschrift  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hoe- 
▼ell  in  his  address,  but  if  it  should  be  postponed  we  shall  insert 
them.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  give  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Zol- 
linger's recent  interesting  papers  on  B&li  and  Lombok  (or  Sassak). 
This  naturalist,  who  is  a  member  of  the  scientific  commisnon  of  Ne- 
therlands India,  has  not  only  distinguished  himself  by  his  botanical 
discoveries,  but  by  an  ardent  and  enlightened  pursuit  of  almost  every 
kind  of  knowledge  tiiat  can  be  acquired  while  engaged  in  prosecuting 
his  researches.  He  is  now  investigating  Sumbawa,  and  the  other  is- 
lands of  the  chain  that  stretches  east  from  Java.  The  fullness  with 
which  he  has  treated  of  B&K  and  Lombok  precludes  us  from  giving 
his  papers  entire  in  one  number.  We  begin  with  his  notices  of  the 
religion  of  Lombok  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  our  readers 
from  the  (angular  modification  which  the  Hmdu  practise  of  Suttee 
has  there  undergone. 
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OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  SASSAK. 
By  M.  Zollinger. 

We  should  perhaps  say  the  "  religions"  of  die  inbabitants  of  LfOm« 
bok,  seeing  that  the  rulers  are  Hindus  and  their  subjects  Mahomedans. 

The  Sassaks  are  not  very  zealous  Mahomedans,  and  at  all  events 
are  much  less  fanadcal  than  their  neigbbours  on  the  island  of  Sum- 
bawB.  This  arises  perhaps  from  Mahomedanism  not  baying  struck 
its  root  deeply,  from  tbe  small  number  of  priests  particularly  badji 
who  are  found  on  tbe  island,  and  lastly  from  the  Balinese  being  very 
tolerant,  and  never  obstructing  their  subjects  in  thdr  religion. 

A  Sassak  who  becomes  a  Hindu  enjoys  the  same  prlviliges  as  the 
B&lfnese.  His  possessions  are  free  from  taxation.  Again  all  Sassak 
girls  who  bave  been  seized  and  purcbasc'd  by  Balfnese  become  Bali- 
nese, as  do  their  cbildren  also.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  tbe 
whole  family  embraces  the  B&linese  religion,  and  so  it  is  constantly 
gaining  some  believers.  Mr.  K.  says  that  the  contrary  never  occurs^ 
that  is  he  does  not  know  an  instance  of  a  B&linese  having  become  a 
Mahomedan. 

The  Sassaks  no  longer  know  when  and  in  what  manner  their  fore- 
fathers became  Mahomedans.  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  tbe 
first  Mahomedans  came  from  Sumbawa  and  gradually  converted  the 
inhabitants  of  Lombok,  or  that  this  was  effected  by  Bugfs  who  re- 
sorted directly  from  Celebes  as  apostles  of  trade.  In  any  event  the 
converuou  appears  to  bave  taken  place  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and 
not  through  the  sword. 

The  religion  of  tbe  B^lmese  on  Lombok  is  entirely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  B&lf .  Tbe  worship,  the  temples,  the  ca- 
lendar, the  year,  tbe  months  and  their  names,  ai*e  all  the  same  as  on 
Bdll.  I  bave  thus  little  to  tell  that  has  not  already  been  said  by 
Crawfurd,  or  in  my  article  on  B&H  in  the  T.  voor  N.  I,,  or  in  that  of 
MeWil  in  the  Moniteur  des  Indes.  And  since  Mr.  Freiderich  has 
been  for  some  time  on  Blli  with  the  spedal  object  of  studying  the 
political  and  religious  institutions  of  that  islsnd,  we  may  expect  much 
more  careful  and  complete  elucidations  than  all  that  I  could  here 
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set  down.  I  shall  therefore  only  speak  of  some  matters  wbidi  re- 
late in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  institutions  of  the  B^nese  on  Lom« 
bok. 

Four  castes  are  known  on  Lombok»  Brahmans,  Shatrias,  Waii« 
yas  and  Sudi^as.  The  first  are  divided  into  Idas  or  priests,  who  per* 
form  the  public  services,  and  Dewoi  or  descendants  of  priests,  wbo 
do  not  perform  any  service.  The  first  id&  on  Lombok  is  called  Pe- 
danda.  The  gtistis  are  of  Uie  Shatria  caste.  To  the  third  casle, 
that  of  the  Wasiyas,  belong  the  traders,  the  makers  of  weapons,  ind 
the  goldsmiths  (or  tnkdng  pdndi.)  These  two  castes  (shatrias  and 
wasiyas)  begin  to  muigle  so  much  on  Lombok  -that  scarcely  any  dis- 
tinction is  now  made  between  them.  This  perhaps  arises  in  part 
from  the  Rijd's  being,  like  those  of  Karang  Assem  and  Balellog 
(in  Bdlf ),  of  tlie  race  of  the  Wasiya  caste.  The  cultivators,  sUves  &&, 
form  the  caste  of  Sudras.  This  caste  is  less  numerous  on  Lombok 
than  ebewhere,  a  circumstance  wliich  the  history  of  the  government 
of  Lombok  readily  explains. 

The  castes  may  not  intermix,  witli  the  above  mentioned  exceplioo. 
The  young  Raja  of  Mataram,  for  example,  would  marry  a  daughter 
of  the  first  dewa,  Dewa  Anum.  To  enable  this  marriage  to  be  ef- 
fected it  was  necessary  for  the  Dewa  Anum  to  renounce  his  daugh- 
ter, and  drive  her  from  his  house,  proclaimmg  that  she  was  a  wicked 
daughter.  Not  till  then  could  the  R&ja  unite  himself  to  her.  She 
now  acquired  all  the  honours  due  to  the  wife  of  a  kuig,  bat  she  had 
lost  all  the  rights  aud  honours  of  a  daoghter  of  a  dewa. 

llie  Balfnese  of  Lombok  burn  their  dead.  This  is  accompanied 
by  very  many  ceromonies,  which  cost  incredible  sums  of  money.  The 
poor,  for  this  reason,  often  bury  their  dead,  but  always  so  that  thef 
can  recover  the  bones  should  it  ever  happen  that  they  can  gather 
together  enough  of  money  to  meet  the  expeuces  of  a  cremation. 
The  rich  after  death  are  embalmed,  because  months  and  even  yearft 
often  elapse  before  they  are  burned. 
I  On  Lombok  wives  may  suffer  themselves  to  be  burned  after  the 

death  of  their  husbands.    I'hey  are  not  compelled  to  it.    Sacb  an 

i  event  very  seldom  occurs,  and  during  my  stay  there  was  only  a  sin- 

1 
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l^le  widow  who  allowed  herself  to  he  krised.  They  have  the  choice 
of  aHowmg  themuelyes  to  behurned,  or  kriiied.  The  first  is  the  most 
rare.  The  wives  of  the  lUj^s  however  mutt  suffer  themselves  to  be 
bamed.  When  a  lUjd  dies  some  women  are  alwajre  burned,  even 
should  they  be  but  slaves.  The  wites  of  the  priests  never  kill  them- 
selves. Uiymg  been  present  at  one  of  these  horrible  spectacFes  I 
relate  bow  it  was  conducted. 

The  gosti,  who  died  at  Ampanan,  left  three  wives.  One  of  them 
would  let  herself  be  krised  for  Ids  honor,  and  that  against  the  will  of 
all  on  both  ndes  of  her  fiunily.  The  woman  was  still  young  and 
beautiful ;  she  had  no  chOdren.  They  said  to  me  that  a  woman  who, 
under  sudi  dreumstances,  suffered  herself  to  be  killed  had  indeed  * 
kwed  her  husband.  She  intended  to  accompany  bim  on  his  long 
journey  to  the  gods,  and  she  hoped  to  be  his  favorite  in  the  other 
world. 

The  day  after  the  death  of  the  gnsti  his  wife  took  many  baths ; 
she  was  clothed  in  the  richest  manner ;  she  passed  the  day  with  her 
relatives  and  friends,  in  eating,  drinking,  chewing  of  sirih  and  pray* 
iog.  About  the  middle  of  the  space  before  the  house  they  had  erect* 
ed  two  scafibldings  or  platforms  of  bambu  of  the  length  of  a  man, 
lad  three  feet  above  the  ground.  Under  thetie  they  had  dog  a  small 
int  to  reedve  the  water  and  tlie  blood  that  should  flow.  In  a  small 
house  at  one  side  and  opposite  these  frame  works  were  two  others 
entirely  similar.     This  house  was  immediately  behind  the  ball  baH, 

At  fimr  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  men  brought  out  the  body  of  the 
gaeti  wrapped  in  fine  Unen,  and  placed  it  on  the  left  of  the  two  cen- 
tral platforms.  A  priest  of  Mataram  removed  the  cloth  from  the  body 
frhile  young  persons  hastened  to  cover  the  private  parts  of  the  dead 
with  their  hands.  They  threw  much  water  over  the  corpse,  washed 
it,  combed  the  luur,  and  covered  the  whole  body  with  ch&mp4k&  and 
l^ingi  flowers.  They  then  brought  a  white  net.  The  priest  took 
K  silver  cup  filled  with  holy  water  (called  ckor)  on  which  he  strew- 
ed flowers.  He  first  sprinkled  the  deceased  with  this  water,  and 
then  poured  it  through  the  net  on  his  body  which  he  blessed,  pray- 
iogf  singing,  and  making  various  mystical  and  symbolical  motionSi 
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He  afterwards  powdered  it  with  flour  of  co'oared  rice  ajid  chopped 
flowers,  and  placed  it  on  dry  inati. 

Women  brought  out  the  wife  of  the  gttsti  with  her  arms  croaed. 
She  was  clothed  with  a  piece  of  white  linen  only.  Her  hair  vis 
crowned  with  flowers  of  the  Chrysanthenium  Indicam.  She  was  ijiiiet, 
and  betrayed  ndther  fear  nor  reg^ret.  She  placed  hersdlf  standing 
before  the  body  of  her  husband,  raised  her  arms  on  high,  and  made 
a  prayer  in  silence.  Women  approached  her  and  presented  to  her 
small  bouquets  of  kembang  spatu,  and  other  flowers.  She  took 
tliem  one  by  one  and  placed  them  between  the  fingers  of  her  hinds 
raised  above  her  head.  On  this  the  women  toolc  them  away  lod 
dried  them.  On  receiving  and  giving  bacic  each  bouquet  the  wift  of 
the  gusti  turned  a  little  to  the  right,  so  that  when  she  had  received 
the  whole  she  had  turned  quite  round.  She  prayed  anew  in  si- 
lence, went  to  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  Icissed  it  on  the  head,  the 
breast,  below  the  navel,  the  knees,  the  feet,  and  returned  to  her 
place.  They  took  ofif  her  rings.  She  crossed  her  arms  on  her 
breast.  Two  women  took  her  by  the  arms.  Her  broUier  (this  tiiae 
a  brother  by  adoption)  placed  himself  before  her,  and  asked  her  with 
a  soft  voice  if  she  was  determined  to  die,  and  when  she  gave«a  sign 
of  assent  with  her  head,  he  asked  her  forgiveness  for  being  obliged 
to  kill  her.  At  once  he  seized  his  kris  and  stabbed  her  on  the  left 
side  of  the  breast,  but  not  deeply,  so  that  she  remuned  standing. 
He  then  threw  his  kris  down  and  ran  off.  A  man  of  connderation 
approached  her,  and  buried  his  kris  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast  of  the 
unfortunate  woman,  who  sunk  down  at  once  without  emitting  a  cry* 
The  women  placed  her  on  a  mat,  and  sought,  by.  rolling  and  pres- 
sure, to  cause  the  blood  to  flow  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  vie* 
tim  being  not  yet  dead,  she  was  stabbed  again  with  a  kris  between 
the  shoulders.  They  then  bud  her  on  the  second  platform  near  her 
husband.  The  same  ceremonies  that  had  taken  place  for  him  r.ow 
began  for  the  wife.  When  all  was  ended,  both  bodies  were  corered 
with  resin  and  cosmetic  stuf^,  enveloped  in  white  linen,  and  placed 
In  the  small  side  house  on  the  platforms.  There  they  remain  until 
the  time  is  come  when  they  ore  burned  together. 
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It  IS  always  a  near  relation  who  gtves  the  first  wound  with  the 
kris,  but  never  father  or  son.  Sometimes  dreadful  spectacles  occur ; 
such  was  one  at  which  Mr.  K.  was  present.  The  woman  had  re« 
cetred  eig:ht  kris  stabs,  and  was  yet  quite  sensible.  At  last  she 
screamed  out,  driven  by  the  dreadful  psun,  <^  cruel  wretches,  are  you 
not  able  to  give  me  a  stab  that  will  kill  me  !*'  A  gusti,  who  stood 
behind  her,  on  this  pierced  her  through  and  through  with  hia  kris. 

The  native  spectators,  whom  I  had  around  me,  saw  in  this  slaugh* 
ter  which  took  place  before  our  eyes,  nothing  shocking.  They  laugh, 
ed  and  talked  as  if  it  was  nothing.  The  man  who  had  given  the 
three  last  stabs  wiped  his  kris,  and  restored  it  to  its  place,  in  as  cold 
blooded  a  manner  as  a  butcher  would  have  done  after,  slaughtering 
an  animal. 

Only  the  wives  of  the  more  considerable  ]>ersonages  of  the  land 
aOow  themselves  to  be  burned,  because  this  is  attended  v^th  much 
more  expence  than  krising.  They  then  make  a  very  high  platform 
of  bambu.  The  woman  ascends  after  many  ceremonies,  and  when 
the  fire  is  at  its  greatest  heat.  She  then  springs  from  above  into  the 
middle  of  the  flames.  Mr  K.  thinks  that  they  do  not  suffer  much 
because  during  the  sprin^ng  they  are  stifled  $  and  at  all  events  the 
fire,  strengthened  by  fragrant  resins,  is  so  fierce  that  death  must 
speedily  follow. 

I  hare  already  said  that  the  B(ilinese  are  very  tolerant  They 
hmder  neither  Mahomedans,  nor  Chinese  nor  Europeans  in  the  cul« 
tivadon  of  their  respective  religions.  The  Riji  of  Mataram  only 
has  sent  away  the  English  Missionaries,  who  wished  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  island.  This  he  has  probably  done  at  the  insti- 
ptioQ  of  Christians  themselves  as  I  have  beea  told. 

While  I  was  on  Lombok  they  were  making  every  preparation  for  a 
great  feast.  This  feast  called  "  Karia  Dewa  Yagna"  is  given  in  hon- 
our of  all  the  gods  at  very  irregular  intervals, — for  example,  once  in 
20.  or  50,  or  80  years.  The  Idas  determine  the  period  of  the  feast. 
I'hf  preparations  were  indeed  uncommon  for  such  a  small  country  as 
Lombok,  The7east  must  last  49  days,  of  which  the  hist  15  are  the 
jrrcat  feast-days.     Unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to  remain,  but  was 
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obliged  to  depart  two  days  before  the  festiral  properly  so  called.  T  bfv 
built  an  entirely  new  city  where  the  great  ceremonies  were  to  be  per- 
formed. The  R&jis,  gnstis,  idea  &c.,  had  eaeh  their  house  there. 
They  made  images  of  all  kinds  and  siies,  in  pasteboard  and  wood.  0« 
the  last  day  of  the  feast  they  bring  them  in  grand  procession  totiie  lei 
shore,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea  under  asafarteof  caanonsandmni- 
keta  and  the  noise  of  a  hellbh  mosic.  Every  one  receives  and  bes- 
tows presents,  and  above  all  the  priests.  They  do  nothing  but  dasce, 
cat»  drink  and  look  at  the  teoyoMft.  The  BJijfm  had  feriiidden 
any  cattle,  poultry  or  other  aoimals  to  be  sold  to  the  shipping  fron 
tile  fear  that  during  the  feast  want  might  be  felt.  Mr.  K.  tdd  me 
that  the  feast  would  cost  the  UjfA  more  than  150,000  florins;  ao4 
that  they  would  consume  more  than  30  piculs  of  gunpowder  for 
the  salutes  during  the  processions.  Hie  number  ofanimabtlttt 
would  require  to  be  slaughtered  to  serve  as  offerings,  and  afterwsnii 
as  food  for  the  priests  and  the  assistants,  is  almost  incredible.  The 
first  offering  of  all  is  the  rhinoceros  which  the  IUj&  had  reedr- 
ed  from  the  Government.  This  animal  was  killed  the  day  sfter  h 
arrival.  They  may  not  at  these  celebrations  make  any  use  of  offers 
ings  of  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has  died  a  natural  death.  And 
because  the  first  rhinoceros  which  was  sent  died  soon  after  his  arri- 
val, the  second  one  was  killed  immediately,  lest  the  same  event  should 
recur.  When  the  feast  is  ended  they  burn  the  town,  wUdi  b  osly 
built  for  it. 
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NOTES  0}f  MALACCA. 

By  J.  B.  WssTfiRHOUT,  Esq., 

AsiUtant  ResidejU  at  Malacca^ 

llie  Malayaa  PeninmtUi  may  generally  be  described  as  a .  regioa 
iiiottnfaiiioua  and  liiUy»  with  very  extensive  plains  or  valleys ;  the  as- 
pect alloi^ether  is  very  picturesque.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior 
is  coveted  with  extensive  forests,  containing  fruit  trees  and  in  which 
smnge  animals  roam ;  but  they  are  peopled  and  cultivated  here  and 
there;. the  laiyest  mountain  is  Gunong  Ledang  or  mount  Ophir 
vfaidi  XI  about  5,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  There  are  al- 
80  two  hige  rivers  the  Mu&r  and  the  Llngey,  the  latter  is  about  480 
fvds  broad  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  about  200  tons. 

GOLD. 

The  vinenl  productions  of  Malacca  are  principally  gold  and  tin. 
The  Gold  nunea  of  Ophir  were  worked  till  the  year  18  i  7  by  the  Malays. 
About  that  time  from  20  to  30  Chinese  also  commenced  working,  and 
hare  inercaaed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  average  number  at  pre- 
sent empfeyed  there  is  about  250  men.  Eight  Klings  from  the  Coast 
of  Coromaadd  have  gone  up  tins  year ;  the  gold  is  of  9  touch  ;  the 
Dtiaes  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  their  general  depth  is  from 
70  to  900  feet.  The  Malay  process  of  gathering  the  gold  dust  is  very 
siiaple.  Th^  dig  till  they  come  to  the  rock,  then  break  and  pound 
it,  carry  it  to  a  stream  and  wash  off  the  gold  dust.  The  miners  have 
to  pty  a  dttfy  to  Inchi  Ahat  the  uncle  of  the  present  Tamungong  of 
Hair,  Toonku  Sahid.  The  gold  gathered  b  24  catties  annually ;  which 
is  iQ  brought  to  Malacca.  The  gold  mines  at  Gamunchi  were  aoci* 
<leiiti^diseovered  about  80  years  ago  by  Panghulu  Topay,  who  picked 
up  aitoae  tiiat  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  breaking  it,  found  that 
itoontaaaed  gold.  The  MaUys  then  commenced  working  and  found 
*  small  quantity  After  wliich  the  Panghulu  died  and  his  son  Lasai 
imoceoded.     During  Ids  time  he  got  people  to  go  up  from  Malacca, 

^  According  to  Mr.  Thomson  the  height  is  only  about  i,3'2Q  feet.  An^ 
rep.  i37.-£o. 
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among  whom  was  a  man  named  H&ji  Amit  who  went  up  with  200 
"Malays  about  the  year  1807,  vad  worked  the  mines  till  the  yeir 
1834,  whra  he  left  it,  and  Sengkoug  went  up  in  hia  stead.  He  left 
off  working  on  account  of  the  Naning  War,  after  which  it  waa  work- 
ed again  from  1833  to  1840  by  Kmit  bin  Ludane.  After  lus  detth 
tiliey  were  often  attacked  by  the  Malay  R&j^,  on  which  they  deserted 
Che  place,  but  since  the  year  1844  the  Panghulu  of  Johore,  iamg 
promised  f  o  protect  them,  encouraged  their  commenmng  agun ;  idll 
there  are  very  few  at  present.  Hiere  are  seven  hiUB  where  gold  is 
found,  6&munchi,  Chindras,  Tabong,  L&diLng,  Ayer  Kuning,  and  two 
others.  In  H&ji  Amat's  time  they  brought  from  40  to  50  catties  to 
Malacca  annually.  The  distance  from  town  is  about  40  miles,  and 
fhere  is  a  good  buggy  road  as  for  as  the  19th.  mile.  The  present 
population  under  Panghulu  Mah  Japar,  consists  of  about  200  men. 

TIN. 

The  working  of  the  mines  at  first  was  triflmg,  prindpally  from  tbe 

want  of  capital,  but  lately  they  have  been  very  succesaftd ;  the  first 

tin  mine  that  was  worked  was  afHtian  Akar  about  11  miles  from 

town  by  a  Chinaman,  in  the  year  17^3;  and  in  1807  Dool  Syed 

open6d  one  at  Lendeck  in  Naning.     In  1833  I  <^ened  several  tin 

mines  at  Pandoy,'Tungnay  Bulu,  and  Lendeck  in  Naning,  till  1835 

when  I  left  off  working.     In  1840  I  assisted  a  Chinamaawho  open* 

cd  one  at  Durian  Tungal.    He  made  a  great  profit,  and  was  follow* 

ed  by  many  other  of  his  countrymen.     The  prindpal  mine  here, 

1  mean  in  the  Company's  territory,  is  at  Cassang,  at  present  worthed 

by  about  2,200  Cliinese  wluch  was  Utely  discovered.     Tlie  qiuantity 

of  tin  brought  to  town  from  this  mine  is  from  300  to  350  pioiLi 

monthly,  which  is  readily  sold  at  die  rate  of  ^  16  per  picol.  More 

mines  have  been  discovered  towards  Naning,  Gapum,  Duyoog,  during 

this  month,  where  they  have  commenced  working,  and  I  think  there 

is  no  doubt  they  will  become  equally  rich  and  valaable  when  laqpe- 

ly  worked.      Tliere  are  about  1,200  men  working  in  the  other 

mines,  at  Durian  Tungal,  Naning  and  Ayer  P&n^.    These  mines 

are  all  divided  into  Kougsees  or  companies,  each  under  its  respec* 

tivc  Towkay,    They  have  each  a  share  in  the  produce.    The  quan'* 
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tity  of  tin  exported  from  Malacca  yearly  is  16,277  piculs,  of  which 
4,277  picals  is  from  Ihe  Company's  territory,  79OOO  from  Sungei 
Ujoog,  and  5,000  from  Lukut.  There  are  about  4,600  miners  at 
Loknt,  and  Sungei  Ujong,  and  3,400  in  the  Company's  territory^ 
Hke  mines  are  generally  excavated  iir  the  swampy  flats  at  the  base  of 
hiOs,  from  ax  to  twenty  feet  deep,  following  the  streams  of  ore» 
which  will  run  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  These  exca- 
Tidons  are  called  by  the  natives  Limbongan.  The  excavations  made 
by  the  Malays  are  inferior  to  those  dug  by  the  Chinese  as  they  are 
too  lazjr  to  wckrk  the  layers  wlueh  lie  deep. 


rorounoN  or  Malacca  takbn  in  thb  month  of  april  1847. 

184&. 

1847. 

Chriilins.     ./ 

- 

.       2,700 

2,784. 

Mtli,^ 

.     33,1&1 

33,473. 

Chinese,         .  • 

9,414 

10,589. 

Arabs. 

177 

195. 

Bitttt, 

329 

387. 

Hhidas,          ,j. 

.        1,082 

1,023. 

Chulias, 

.       5,048 

5,454. 

Siimese, 

31 

35. 

Bengilese,       .. 

179 

199. 

Jivanese, 

173 

• 

313. 

Bugese, 

178 

248. 

Bileie, 

II 

40. 

Ctfees, 

45 

50. 

Coavicts, 

Total,. 

185 

199. 

.     52,713 

54,995. 

Malacca,  August,  1847- 
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OFFERINGS  ON  THE  ISLAND  SEMAU.* 

It  lias  been  somewhere  related  that  the  R4j&  of  Knpang^,  on  the 
inland  of  Timor,  formerly  sacrificed  a  young  virgin  of  niyal  descttit 
to  the  Alligator,  by  throwing  her  into  the  sea  in  order  to  be  swal- 
lowed  by  that  monster. 

This  however  is  a  fable,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  such  an  offering  was 
made  on  the  south  east.point  of  the  island  Semau  where  tiie  coist 
forms  a  small  bight.  After  the  harvest  of  the  cultivated  plants  the 
whole  population  were  bidden  to  assemble,  and  all  kfaida  of  sogir 
cane,  rice,  fowls,  eggs,  pigs,  dogs  and  a  little  child  were  plaoed  oo 
the  ground  at  the  sea  shore  and  offered  to  the  evil  spirits.  After 
the  invocation  was  ended  the  whole,  except  the  child,  were  eonsnm- 
ed  by  the  assembled  people.  These  offeringa  still  take  plaise,  with 
the  exception  of  the  child  which  is  no  longer  oflbred  in  shev. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  has  been  at  the  place  itself  where  the 
offerings  are  brought,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  R6jk  himself, 
who  explained  the  ceremony  in  all  its  incidents,  but  a  viigin  has  ik« 
ver  been  used  for  the  occasion. 

CANNIBALS  ON  THE  ISLAND  FLORIS.* 

On  the  island  Floris  there  lives  a  race  called  on  the  soath  eosst 
Rakka,  who  not  only  devour  their  enemies,  but  with  whom  custom 
requires  that  the  son  shall  cut  the  body  of  his  deoeaaed  father  in 
pieces,  and  sell  the  flesh  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  high  price  of  its 
weight  in  gold.  This  flesh  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  people  as  a  (prett 
delicacy.  If  the  father  was  heavy  and  of  great  rize  the  son  consi- 
ders himself  particukrly  fortunate.  The  population  of  Bniort  on 
the  same  island  is  also  very  greedy  of  human  AmIi.  But  these  can- 
nibals confine  themselves  to  the  heart  which,  with  an  incredible  dex- 
terity, they  extract  from  the  body  by  giving  one  blow  under  the  left 
shoulder  blade.  It  is  then  cut  into  very  small  pieces  and  eaten  com- 
pletely raw  by  Uie  bystanders  who  belong  to  the  same  ra«)e.t 

«  Translated  from  the  Dutch  C^ijd».  v.  Ne«rU  Ind.  9  Jaarg.  10A  Af.) 
t  It  were  desirable  that  the  fi4kor  of  the  Tijdschria  gave  the  aolhonty 
on  which  such  statements  rest.    We  confess  that  to  us  the  commuDiea- 
tion  wears  an  apocryphal  or  at  least  exaggerated  air.--ED.  J.  Irto.  Aaci. 
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A  WHITE  DEER  * 

I  bare  often  in  hunting  talk  heard  different  and  sometimes  very 
fftnage  aeeoants  of  tlie  exittenoe  of  white  deer. 

I  bare  ahrays'  doubted  this,  beeanae  no  proof  of  the  ftiet  has  erer 

beoi  afforded  me.    Thus  amongst  others  I  recollect  in  1840  many 

stories  about  the  esdstenee  of  a  large  pore  white  dear  with  red  eyes 

in  tbe  ndghboBiiiood  of  Bataria,  near  the  shore  at  Antjol,  and  which 

had  escaped  the  lead  of  many  experienced  shots  by  its  innilnerabi- 

Kty.  Of  this  snpematttralinTulneFability  the  inhabitants  above,  all  the 

natim,  were  conYineed,  wUle  many  Chinese  partook  in  the  belief,  and 

cTea  some  Eoropeans  remained  in  doubt  until  a  well  dh!«cted  shot 

gaye  the  ammal  in  question  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  hunter, 

when  it  appeared  that  the  deer  was  not  of  a  white  but  a  grey  colour, 

occaaioBed  by  its  age  being  unusually  great,  so  much  so  that  its  iesh 

WIS  found  scarcely  eatable.  The  eyes  too  were  not  red,  but  like  those 

of  all  other  deer.  On  my  arrival  in  Macassar  in  1845  I  again  heard 

stories  of  white  deer,  which,  it  was  sud,  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 

territory  of  the  prindpalitf  of  Goa.     Each  of  my  informants  had  this 

from  hearsay,  but  nobody  had  seen  such  an  animal  with  his  own  eyes. 

Consequently  I  still  remained  in  doub^on  this  point.     Not  long  ago 

howerer  the  eler^  of  the  territorial  revenues  J.  A.  J.  Voll,  surprised 

me  by  the  present  of  a  young  firing  deer  which  had  been  caught  in 

the  woods  of  Pancajene,  and  which  is  quite  white  in  its  colour.     This 

aoimal,  whose  eyes  and  other  attributes  agree  in  all  points  with  those 

of  other  deer,  is  now  in  my  poasession,  and  exdtes  the  astonishment 

of  every  visitor,  European  as  well  as  most  of  the  natives  of  these 

countries. 

For  this  reason  I  have  conndered  that  I  should  be  rendering  »n 
^rreeaUe  sendee  by  mentioning  this  fact,  and  I  request  the  favor  of 
the  Editor  T.  N.  1.  giving  a  corner  to  these  lines  in  Ms  Journal. 

Maros  D*  F.  Schaip, 

1  October  1846  AuUtant  Resident 

♦  Translated  from  the  Dutch  (Tijd.  v.  Tf.  I. J 
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AREA  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO  AND  OF  THB 
ISLANDS  CLAIMED  BY  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  following  Tables,  8hewiii|r  the  entire  area  of  the  islandi  of  the 
iDcUan  Archipelago  and  that  of  the  idands  and  parts  of  idaads  ooq« 
ridered  by  the  Dutch  to  belong  to  them,  are  taken  firom  the  '*  Mo- 
niteur  des  Indes-Orientales  et  Ocddentalea,"  a  periodiad  pabliifaed 
in  Holland  and  ably  edited  by  Baron  Melvill  Yan  Cambee,  an  oiBcer 
in  the  Netherlands  Indian  service,  who  was  engaged,  during  scfvil 
years,  in  surveys  in  the  Archipdago.  It  will  be  obsenred  from  Ta- 
ble II.  tha^  fiye-sixths  of  the  whole  Archipelago  are  regarded  as 
Dutdi  poasesnons,  and  that  amongst  them  are  included  all  Smn- 
tra,  with  the  exception  of  Acheen  and  Siak,  three-fourths  of  Bor- 
neo, that  is  ^e  whole  ishmd  with  the  exception  of  the  N.  E.  Pe- 
ninsula and  a  narrow  band  along  the  N.  W.  coast  temunating  st  T. 
Data,  the  whole  of  Celebes,  Bali,  Lombok,  &c.  As  this  is  the  firrt 
instinct  statement  which  we  hare  seen  of  the  territories  at  pretient 
claimed  by  Holland,  and  as  it  amounts  to  an  assertion  of  the  donaini- 
on  of  the  whole  Archipelago  with  the  exception  of  one-sixth  part»  we 
conader  these  Tables  of  great  importance.  It  would  be  intcrert- 
ing  to  know  whether  the  British  Government  is  in  possesion  of  co- 
pies of  all  the  treaties  and  acts  of  cession  on  which  the  right  to  all 
the  parts  of  this  magnificent  colonial  empire  that  have  been  aequired 

since  1824  is  baaed. 

Table  U 

*       SuperficieB  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


Names. 


Ii 


III 

•|5 


SDMATliA,         

I  PaloBabi,  ..     .. 

VPaloNia 

Islands  along  1  Pulo  BUdUo  or  Sibeni, 
the  eas^  coast/  P  ora  islands.     • . 
ofSomatra.    \Poggi    ^ 

/  The  EogsDOS  and  other 
V    small  islands,  .. 

Java .. 

Madciu, ..    .. 


8085,0 

80,  0 

16,6 

76,  0 

4lll 

80,  0 

16,  6 

76,  0 

41,  1 

86,0 

19,  2 

26,  0 

13,  7 

270,  0 

281S,  0 

97,  3 

4408,3 


148,1 

1269,  1 

58,  4 
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Names. 


Isl«oils 
Clie  coast 
Jua. 


f  Polo  Baweaa  and 
r\   Kaogeang  isles, 
of  N  Islands  in  the  straits  of 
J   Sanda,  the  Krimon- 
V  Java  islands,  drc. 

BAJOU, 

BILUTOII,         

Islands  near  BilUtonin  the 
Straits  of  Caspar  and  of 

Banka, 

Arehipciafo  of  fBintangy     ..     .. 

Uiio^Linga  J  Linga, 

(Johore  Ar- i  BatUm,     ..     .. 
chtpelago.       t^Sinfcep,      ..     .. 


BoRNBO, 

^Pulo  Boang  X>rang  or 
Great  Natnna.  .. 
biands  near  Gt.  Natana 
Sooth  Nalnna  islands, . 
Polo  JImaJa, 

If fillSr***'!  OtherliwdsAnambw 
^^*          Tambelan  islands  4;c., 
Carimata  drc,   . . 
other  small  islands  near 
the  west  coast  of  Bor 
V.  neo < 


Islands  along 


PoloLaot, 

Ulaods  along 
tbeeastooasi^ 

of 


"  Pamaruang, 
Balabalag&, 
Maratna,    ..     .. 
j^Tarakkan  LIgetan,  drc 

Sulu, 

Other  Sain  islands, 
Tapul  islands,   . . 
Pogotaran  islands. 
Samar  Laut  islands, 

Basilan 

Islands  near  Basilan, 
^Tawl  Tawi  Islands, 
'Cagsyne,  Calaja,  Ca- 
▼illi,  St.  Michel  and 
Cajagan-Sala, . . 
^Balabak,  Baguey,  ^c, 

Cblebes, 

Baton, 

Pengasan,        

Other  islands  rTakan-besi,Kamb7na, 
to  Che  S.  and  J    Saleyer,  and  islands  to' 
W.  of  Celc-  I    the  S.  of  Salcyer, . 
b«5.  LU.  to  the  W.  of  CelchcsJ 


I  he  Solu  and 
BuOan    is-^ 
Itnds. 


Ulaods     near 
the  N.  points 
of  Borneo, 


15,  8 

t96S,  8 

47,  8 

25,  5 
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Islands  along  f  Xulla  and  Bangaai, 
the  E.  coast  <  Islands  of  the  Bay  ol 
of  Celebes*      I    Gorootalt, 
rSanglr, 

Islands  to  the  J  Siaaw,  Tagolanda,  Be* 
N.  of  Celebes  1  Jar  en  drc, . .     . 
Ltalaut,  Meaogis, 

Bali, 

LOMBOK, 

Sambawa, 


FtOAis  or  Ekde, 


Islands  to  the 


Comado  and  other  is- 
lands in  the  Straits  of 

8«P«, 

Adenara,     . .     « . 


E,offloris.  S^olor;,^^ 


10,0 
13,  0 

7,0 
18,  0 


16,  0 

8,  0 

6,  0 

24,  8 

18,  1 

46,  8 

1,5 


Putare, 
Ombaai, 
^Other  Islands, 

TiMORi ,, 

rSanoao,       U    8,  4 

Islands  to  the  I  Rotti, H  SO,  8 

W.ofTimor.  1  Savu, H  11,  8 


L  Other  islets; 
SuMBA  or  Sandalwood,      . .     . . 
Islands  of  the  S.  W.  (Wetter  dre.) 

Tenimber  Islands, 

Am  Ids., 

Keitds., 

Ids.oftheS.E 

Islands  of  Bands, 

Ceram, 

BURU,      

Island  S.4rW.  )  Amboyna,  ..     . 
ofBuru.         )  Other  islands,    .. 

ObieBcsar,      

Islands  near  Obie  Besar,      . .      . . 

Ualhahera  or  Gilolo, 

Batch!  an, 

Islands 
GUoio, 


near 


Ternate, 

Tamally,  Mandoll,  Lat 
ta,  Tidore  and  other 
^  islands, 

Waigin, 

BattanU, 

Salawaitie,      

Misote,* 

Is.  near  Waigin,  Salavattie,  Misole  dire., 


5,  b 


Total  area  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.* 


13,  8 

5,  0 


60,  0 
0,7 


48,  8 


5,  5 

7,  1 

8,8 

9,9 


8,  8 
4,  P 
8,  1 

13,  6 
7,2 

25,  1 
0,  8 

4,6 

16,  9 

6,  2 

8,  0 


123,  0     67,  5 


7,3 
2,7 


27,4 
0,4 


26,  8 


38,  0 
105,  8 
103,  5 
278,  0 
252,  0 


115,  8 
613,  0 


56,  0 

286,  5 

110,  0 

150,  0 

65,  0 

60,  0 

14,0 

aoo,  0 

IM,  0 

18,  3 

39,  0 

7,0 

313,  5 


98,  7 
60,0 
13,  0 
33,  0 
87,  6 
30,  0 


90,9 
57,8 
56,8 
ISS,  5 
18B,8 


31428 


63,5 
886,4 


30,7 
1»,8 
€0,3 
82,3 
35,6 
82,9 

^'I 
0,  6 

169,5 

90,0 

10,1 
21.4 

^'« 

ir2,o 


51.2 

82,9 
5.7 
18,1 
20,  » 
16»5 

17244 


*  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Malay  Peninsula  on  the  one  side  aod  N(V 
tiainea  on  the  other  are  net  uclu<led  m  this  Table. 
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Table  IP. 

Superjteiea  of  the  Netkerlandt  Potuuiotu  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 


isuuiD  or  Jata  and  the  sdrroond-H 

INC  ISLANDS. 


28 
I" 

o 


)aTi,    

Bladort,      

OiherisltDdsnear  Ja?ay 

iSLiiiD  OF  Sumatra  and  the  sur- 
rounding Islands. 

HThe  Residency  of  Padang  and 

the  interior, 

The  Residency  of  AyerBaogtes 
and  Tappanalie,  ..  .. 
The  Residency  ofBenliulen, 
The  kingdoms  and  sutes  of  the 
Interior  of  the  island  and  a* 
long  (he  East  coast  under  de« 
pendency  of  Govemment  (T  he 
country  of  the  Battacs,  ibe 
kingdoms  of  Kamper,  Jambr, 
Indragiri,  the  district  of  Ko-| 

rinehidrcO 

The  islands  along  the  West 

Coast, 

The  Brstricts  of  Lampong, . .  . . 
The  Residency  of  Palembang,  . . 

ISLANDS  OP  BANKA. 


2818,  0 
97,  8 
84,  8 


250,  0 

625,  0 
740,  0 


The.  Residen- 
cy of  Banka. 


I 


Banka,  ..  .. 
Billiton, ..  .. 
Other  islands, 

IRCOPELAGO  OF  RlU  (RHIO.) 


rBintang, ..     .. 
Linga,     ..     .. 

The  Residen- j  ^iJ*f  *'^"5S  ."*" 
CT  of  Rhio.     ^  j,,^  Naluna,  Aoam 
has  and  Tambiian! 
w  islands,..     .. 

ISL4ND  OF  Borneo  and  the  sur- 
rounding ISLANDS. 

The  Ratiden-  \  Kingdom  of  Sambas, 
cy  of  Sambas.  9  Small  islands, . . 


2979,  0 
270,  0 


228,  0 

119,  0 

7,0 


21,  0 
17,  9 

58,  5 


47,  1 


248;  1 
0,  6 


1260,  1 
58,  4 

18,  8 


187,  2 

288,  1 
406,  0 


1685,  6 
148,  1 


122,  4 

65,  3 

8,  8 


11,5 
9,  8 

29,  4 


25,  8 


186,  1 
0,  8 


2444,6 


4764,0 

585,0 

1840^0 


849,0 


189,5 


4841,8 


2614,0 
298,5 

785,3 


191,5 


76,6 


*  In  this  namber  are  comprised  all  the  small  states  of  Sumatra,  escept 
thoie  vhich  compose  the  kingdoms  of  Achin  and  Siak  of  urbich  the  superfi- 
cies is  estimated  at  924  and  732  squire  geographical  leagues. 
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Names. 


Square 

Geograp. 

leagues. 

Square 
Afyria- 
metres. 

Square 

Geograp. 

leagues. 

C    CO 


The  kingdoms  and  provinces  of 
Pontianak,  Mampawa,  Lan- 
dakh,  Kubn,  Simpang,  Saka- 
dana,  Matam,  Tayan,  Melio- 
uw,  Sangouw,  Sekadon^  Sln- 
tang,  Melawi,  Sepapu,  Bli- 
tang,  Silal,  ,Salimban,  Pias- 
sa,  Jongkong,  Bunat,  Malor, 
Taman,  Ketan,  Punan  *c.,. . 
The   islands     Peoembungon, 

^  Karimata  drc.y      

The  kingdoms  and  Provinces 
of  Bulongan,  Gunong  Tebur, 
Tanjong,  Kulci,  Passir,  Ta- 
nah  bumbu,  Tanah  Laut,  Du- 
son,  Bekompei,  Banjermas- 
sing,  Pulo  Peitak,  Kabajang, 
Kupuas,  Mendavi,  Sampit, 
Pembuang,    Kottawaiingen, 

Ac,      

The  islands  Laut,  Nanka,  Ma 

^  ratua  A^c, 

ISLAND  OF  CELEBES  &  THE  MOLUCCAS. 

r  Part  of  the  island  of 
The    Govern-       Celebes, 
ment  of  Ma— <  Island  of  Sumbawa, 
kasser.  ]  Islands  orButon,Sa- 

I    leyer  dJrc  ,     . . 
■«    .J  r Island  Amboina, 

Residency  J  partofCcram, 


tax 


a 

B 
S 


of 
Amboina 


t  Island  Burn, 


Other  islands,     . . 
North  part  of  Cele- 
bes,      

Islands  Sian,  San- 

gir  and  Talaut,  .. 

Islands  of  the  Bay 

ofGorontalo, 
Tart  of  Celebes, 
Islands  Xulla  and 

Bangaai,     ..     • 
Halmahera, ..     .. 
Islands  Obie,  Bat 
slan,Teinate,Ti- 
dore,  dfc,  . .      • .  1 
Is.Waigin,Batlan- 
ta,  Salawatti,  Mi- 
^  sole,  drc,   . .     • . 
r  Islands  of  Banda,.- 
Residency  \  S.  E. partofCcram, 
of       <  S.  K.  islands.  Key, 
Banda.     /    Aru,  Tenlmbcr  & 
t  South  West,      .. 


Residency 

of 
Thenadi. 


Residency 

of 
lernate. 


2159, 1 
11,5 


6515,9 
108,0 


1(574,0 
278,0 

186,7 

18,3 

2.54,0 

164,0 

6,4) 

1433,0 

38,0 

10,0 
471,0 

118,0 
313,5 


144,7 


178,0 

1,1 
55,0 


1349,8 
6,8 


3575,8 
59,8 

918,5 
152,5 

102,4 
7,8 

139,4 

90,0 

2,7 

786,8 

20,9 

5,6 

258,4; 

62,0 
172,0 

79,4 

94,9 

0,6 

30,2 


399,0)   218,9 


9343,2 

2138,7 
486,8 

1481,0 


1215,2 


465,1 


51S6,6 

1178,5 
289,4 

812,7 


249,7 
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Names. 

Square 
Reograph. 
leagues. 

Square 

Myriainc- 

tres. 

Square 

Geograph. 

leagues. 

Square 

Myriame- 

tres. 

Island  of  Timor,  dSrc. 

Part  of  TimoTy 

861,0 
660,3 

198,2 
362,3 

1021.. q 

Islands  Rotti,  Savu,  Snmbah  Eade, 
Idenara,  Solor,  Lombalte,  Putare, 
Ombai,  d^c 

560,  5 

Islands,  of  Bali  and  Lombock,  . .      . . 

Total  ofthe  Netherlands  Posssesions 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago.' 

208,8 
25872 

114,6 
14196 

*  In  this  total  is  not  comprised  the  western  part  of  New  Guinea,  recog- 
nized as  Dutch. 
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4jUi  iJU.  ^<^  *Jy  b^^  ty,  bU«»  jil- 

Jy  r»Ui  j»\ji  s^^  figTj^-  ^j*  j<Jj^ 

u3^i  t*es  jjy  ^Ui»  ^y  fi\M  ^Mj-  c-^j 

^/  J  >>tf3  £^^  js,'^  m^  ^W  ^^|;J  V^ 


^U  |;y«-»  ,;*<<-•»>  y/i^  '  ^««»  *f«"  O'^y  «''''^ 

^&Uy  ,^Uj  t?Jji>  u>^«>  U-'/  O^**  ^J^*-  w'"^ 

ij-jLi  tifU  ^ja/  <JU.  ^^*  ^jj^^^^-«u.J  ^/d' 

^-  ^Olij  ,^  *li  u->  ll^li  e,»/  "V 

^y  jj^  i,Wi>  v^f-  .  rt-fjV*  t>i^  J''  "'^ 


THE 

JOURNAL 

OF 

THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO 

AND 
EASTERN     ASIA. 


ON  THE  MALAYAN  AND  POLYNESIAN  LANGUAGES 
AND  RACES. 

By  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  F.R.S.* 

Distinct  tnd  unequirocal  traces  of  a  Malayanf  language  have 
been  fovnd  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  islaud,  and  from  Formosa  to 
New  Zealand,  over  70  dejB^ees  of  latitude,  and  200  of  longitude. 

To  account  for  tins  remarkable  dissemination  of  a  language,  sin- 
gular for  its  extent,  among  a  people  so  rude,  it  has  been  imagined 
that  an  the  tribes  within  the  wide  bounds  referred  to  constitute,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  Papuas  or  Negroes,  one  and  the  same 
race,  and  that  the  many  tongues  now  known  to  be  spoken  by  them, 
were,  originally,  one  buiguage,  broken  down,  by  time  and  dispersion, 
mto  many  dialects.  This  is  the  theory  adopted  by  Mr.  Marsden, 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  the  Baron  William  Humboldt,  as  well  as 
b?  many  French  and  German  writers,  but  I  beliere  it  to  be  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation. 

A  sketch  ofthe  different  groups  of  nations  within  the  range  I  have 
alluded  to,  will  shew,  that  whether  their  languages  be  of  one  stock  or 
oot,  the  men  themselves  bekmg  physically  to  distinct  races.     They 

*  lead  before  the  Ethnological  Section  of  the  British  Association,  June 
1847. 

1 1  use  this  word  as  a  common  term  for  aU  that  belongs  to  the  Archipel- 
a|o. 
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may,  I  think,  be  divided  into  three  grroups — men  of  brown  oompla- 
ion,  with  lank  hair ;  men  of  sooty  complexion,  with  woolly  haur ;  nd 
men  of  brown  complexion,  with  frizzled  hair.  Each  of  these,  agiin, 
cotisigts  of  sereral  subdivisions. 

Beginning  with  the  first  group,  the  most  remarkable  race  in  it  is 
what  may  be  called  the  Malay.  The  prevailing  complexion  is  herei 
a  light  brown,  with  a  yellow  tinge ;  the  hair  is  lank,  long,  ooine, 
abundant  on  the  head,  and  defective  on  every  otiier  part  of  the  body ; 
the  nose  is  short  and  small,  but  never  flat ;  the  mouth  is  large ;  the 
lips  thui ;  the  cheek-bones  high.  The  person  is  squat,  and  the  are- 
rage  stature  does  not  exceed  5  feet  3  or  4  inches. 

This  is  the  only  race,  within  the  bounds  described,  that  has  eibi- 
bited  a  conmderable  intellectual  development.  It  has,  for  ages,  pos- 
vessed  the  knowledge  of  letters,  worked  the  useful  metals,  and  do- 
mesticated useful  animals.  Judging  by  the  evidence  of  hngnage, 
these  arts  are  of  native  growth,  and  not  borrowed  from  strangen. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Bali,  Loa- 
bok,  and  Sumbawa,  are  of  this  race,  as  are  most  of  those  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  and  of  the  Philipinne  Islands. 

East  of  Celebes  and  Sumbawa,  and  lying  between  these  and  New 
Guinea,  there  is  a  second  divi^on  of  men  of  brown  complexion  and 
lank  bur,  constituting,  probably,  a  distinct  race.  The  stature  is  the 
same  as  in  the  last,  but  tiie  complexion  is  darker,  the  features  gese- 
rally  coarser,  the  lips  thicker,  and  the  luur  often  buckfing  or  eicn 
frizzling,  so  as  to  give  tiiem  an  appearange  of  being  an  intermediite 
race  between  the  knk  and  woolly  haired  families.  The  inhabitiats 
of  Flores,  Gilolo,  Timur,  the  Moluccas,  and  several  smaller  idaods, 
would  seem  to  belong  to  this  race,  who,  although  they  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts,  have  never  invented  the  use  of  let* 
ters.  The  inhabitants  of  Gueby,  an  island  lying  between  Gilolo  and 
New  Guinea,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example.  M.  Freychiet  dcs« 
cribes  them  as  bemg  of  a  dark  oUve  complexion,  with  flat  noses,  pro- 
jecting lips,  and  a  fiacial  angle  of  seventy^seven  d^^rees,  which  ts 
from  ten  to  twelve  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  oriental  n^o  of 
the  same  neighbourhood. 
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The  inhabituita  of  the  Caroline,  the  Marifltine  or  Ladrone,  and 
Pdew  Ifilaads,  probably  constitute  a  third  subdivision  of  the  brown- 
eompleiioDed  and  lank-haired  people*  The  avera^  hdght  of  fire 
indiridoals,  as  taken  by  Freycinet*  and  hSa  compauions,  was  5  feet 
7  niches  English.  This  would  make  them  much  taller  than  the  Ma« 
lay  race,  but  j)robably  the  height  is  over-rated,  from  the  average  be- 
ing taken  from  too  small  a  number  of  individuals,  and  not  including 
women. 

Paasuig  over  Countries  inhabited  by  negro  races,  and  entering  the 
PlKific,  we  first  encounter  a  race  with  brown  complexion  and  lank 
hair  in  the  group  of  the  Feejee  and  Friendly  Islands,  in  about  18(h* 
of  east  longitude.  The  same  race  constitutes  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Society,  the  Marquesas,  the  Lowe  Islands,  the  Navigator  Islands, 
Sister  Island,  and  New  Zealand,  with  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Although  dispeised  over  little  le^s  than  sixty  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  oghty  of  longitude,  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  islands  speak  es- 
sentially the  same  language,  and  approach  so  near  to  each  other  in 
form,  that  tiiey  must  be  conddered  as  one  race. 

In  respect  to  stature,  however,  there  is  either  some  difference  be- 
'  tween  them,  or  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  rendered 
of  it  by  voyagers ;  yet  it  is  not  material.  Freydnct  makes  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tahiti  5  feet  8  inches,  and  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 

5  feet  9  inches  high.  Tliis  is  about  the  ordinary  stature  of  Euro- 
peans. Cook  who  describes  the  people  of  the  Marquesas  as  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  South  Sea  islanders,  makes  their  average 
height  from  5  feet  10  inches  to  6  feet,  which  is  maldng  them  some 
3  inches  taller  than  Europeans. 

loL  Perouse  makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Navigator  Islands  from 

6  feet  and  1  inch  to  0  feet  and  2  inches  high ;  but  he  admits  that 
he  measured  individuals  not  exceeding  5  feet  8  inches.  He  des- 
cribes them  as  being  equally  powerful  and  athletic- as  tall,  and  con- 
ehides  that,  compared  with  Europeans,  they  are  as  the  Danish  horse 
to  the  ordinary  one  of  the  French  provinces.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
however,  some  exaggeration  here ;  for  Captain  Wilkes,  in  his  recent 

*  Voyage  autour  da  Monde.    Paris  1829. 
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voyagfe,  makes  their  stature  only  5  feet  10  inches,  and  says  notldny 
of  their  superior  strength.* 

The  other  physical  features  of  this  race  are  giren  by  Freyciaet 
and  Cook.  The  first  describes  the  Sandwich  ishmders  as  biru^ 
oval  faces,  noses  a  little  flattened,  small  black  eyes,  large  uoinths, 
projecting  lips,  long  lank  liair,  a  little  frizzled,  very  little  beard,  and 
a  complexion  of  a  clear  brown. 

Cook  says  of  their  colour  that  it  is  a  "  nut-brown,"  and  that  "it 
would  difficult  to  make  a  nearer  comparison,  taking  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  that  colour." 

In  so  far,  then,  as  physical  form  is  concerned,  there  can,  I  thiuk, 
be  little  doubt  that  this  race,  so  tall  and  well-proportioned,  isareiy 
distiuct  one  from  the  short  and  squat  Malay,  from  which  it  hasbeeu 
gratuitously  imagined  to  be  derived. 

The  varieties  of  the  Negro  race,  within  the  scope  under  conader- 
ation,  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  brown  complexioned. 
They  have  been  usually  called  Papua,  which  Is  the  corruption  of  a 
Malay  adjective  meaning  "  frizzled."  Some  writers  have  also  ciIImI 
them  Austral  Negroes,  evidently  an  improper  appellation,  as  ther 
are  found  equally  in  the  northern  as  the  southern  hembphere*  Per- 
haps the  name  Oriental  Negro  is  more  suitable,  but  that  of  Negritos^ 
or  Little  Negroes,  applied  to  them  by  the  Spaniards,  is  still  better. 

Beginning  from  the  west,  we  first  find  a  race  of  oriental  oegioes 
occupying  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Bar  of 
Bengal,  between  the  lO''  and  14""  of  N.  latitude.  This  is  a  dimi- 
nutive squat  being,  not  exceeding  5  feet  high,  of  a  sooty-black  co* 
lour,  with  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  short  woolly  hair.*  Two  mdi* 
viduals  of  this  race,  whom  I  saw  in  Pinang,  to  which  they  had  been 
brought  by  the  late  General  Kydd,  who  had  superintended  an  at- 
tempted British  settlement  on  the  Andauians,  entirely  agreed  with 
this  account. 

Lately,  a  race  of  Negroes  has  been  unexpectedly  discovered  in 
the  interior  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  hitherto  believed  to  have  been 

*  Narrative  oflhe  Uniled  States  Exploring  Expedition.     Londoo,  1817. 
*  S}mc's  Embassy  to  Ai  a.    1800. 
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whollj  occupied  by  the  Malay  race,  but  I  hare  seen  no  account  of 
their  personal  appearance. 

We  fir.d  a  negro  race  next^  in  the  mountain-chain  which  runs 
throng^  the  length  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  This  is  known  to  the 
Makya,  in  some  parts,  under  the  name  of  S&mang,  and  in  others  of 
fiila.  Those  people  are  of «  sooty-black  complexion,  hare  woolly 
iiair,  and  African  features.  An  adult  male,  measured  by  my  friend 
Genend  Macinnes,  was  found  to  be  only  4  feet  9  inches  high.  This 
iadi^ndual  was  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Queda.  A  lad  sent 
to  myself,  while  in  the  administration  of  Singapore,  by  the  Raja  of 
Kilantan,  a  Malay  state  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  agreed  in 
conpleiion,  hair,  and  features,  with  the  description  now  given. 

The  great  klands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  are 
without  any  negro  race  of  inhabitants  ;  nor  Is  there  any  record  or 
tradition  of  their  ever  having  existed.  In  some  islands  of  the  Phi- 
lippine group,  however,  they  are  found  in.  considerable  numbers, 
and  are  well  known  to  th«  Spaniards  under  the  name  of  Negritos. 
Zanigas'  deseription  of  them  is,  that  they  are  more  of  a  copper  co* 
lour  than  tiie  true  African  negro,  that  tliey  have  flat  noses,  soft  hair, 
and  are  of  very  low  stature.  The  total  number  of  tliem  subject 
to  the  Spanish  rule,  in  the  principal  island  of  Luzon,  is  about 
3000. 

From  all  those  accounts,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  Andaman  Islands,  probably  those  of  the  Nicobars,  those 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  all  of 
the  same  race,  which  would  include  all  the  negroes  north  of  the 
equator.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  conclusion  may  not  be 
warranted  by  a  better  knowledge  than  we  now  possess. 

South  of  the  equator,  and  still  within  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
we  find  at  least  two  races  of  negroes  on  New  Guinea  and  the  islets 
adjacent  to  it.  One  of  these  has  the  Negro  features,  but  not  in  an 
exaggerated  form  ;  and  the  hair,  instead  of  growing  in  woolly  tufts, 
U  hnaled,  long,  and  bushy,  so  as  to  be  easily  dressed  out  into  the 
huge  mop-like  form,  of  which  good  representations  will  be  found  in 
the  plates  annexed  to  the  voyages  of  the  recent  French  clrcumnavi- 
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^tors.    The  stature  appears  to  be  about  the  ordinaiy  oneoftfatf 
Mabiyan  race. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  brought  to  England  a  hid  of  ten  years  of  ifc, 
a  natiTe  of  New  Guinea,  of  the  wooUy-haired  race,  of  which  iSbat  a 
a  good  representation  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  Java. 
The  kte  Sur  Ererard  Home  described  this  individual  as  foUows:-- 
"  The  Papuan  differs  from  the  African  negro  m  the  following  paiti- 
culars :  His  skbi  is  ofa  lighter  colour.  The  woolly  hidr  grows  b 
small  tufts,  and  each  hur  has  a  spiral  twist  The  forehead  rises 
higher,  and  the  hindhead  is  not  so  much  cut  otf.  The  nose  projects 
more  from  the  face.  The  upper  lip  is  longer  and  more  proamwat 
The  lower  lip  projects  forward  from  the  lower  jaw  to  sudi  an  ei* 
tent  that  the  chin  forms  no  part  of  the  face,  the  lower  part  <tf  wiu€h 
is  formed  by  the  mouth.  The  buttocks  are  so  much  lower  tiian  in 
the  Negro,  as  to  form  a  stiiking  mark  of  distinction,  but  the  calf  <»f 
the  leg  is  as  lugh  as  in  the  N^ro.''* 

Both  races  appear  to  exist  in  the  island  of  Wagion,  lying  imnie« 
lUately  at  the  *  north-west  end  of  New  Giunea,  and  most  probably 
there  has  been  here,  some  intermixture  of  them.  M.  Dupeny,  in 
the  voyage  of  the  Goquille,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ia« 
habitants  of  this  island :— *^  They  are  of  slender  and  delicate  person, 
and  generally  small.  Of  twenty  individuals  measured,  one  only  wib 
found  to  be  as  much  as  5  feet  6  indies  high.  The  average  gtre 
only  5  feet  4  inches.  In  complexion  they  were  less  black  than  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Ireland,  and  thdr  features  were  mora  regaltr 
and  agreeable.  The  fadal  angle  was  from  63^  to  69^.  la  some 
the  hair  was  woolly,  like  that  of  the  African  negro ;  in  some  ii  was 
lank ;  and  in  others  intermediate  between  the  two." 

After  pasring  New  Gubea,  we  find  aU  tiie  islands  lybg  east  of  it 
and  of  New  HoUaud,  up  to  170^  of  east  longitude,  and  fttwitiie 
equator  to  the  tropic  of  Gapricom,  inhabited  by  men  of  the  Negro 
stamp,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  differing  so  much  from  eieh 
other  as  to  seem  to  constitute  distinct  races. 

In  the  voyage  of  the  Goquille,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ireland  are 
*  History  of  Jara,  hj  Sir  Stamford  Rai&ea,  vol.  ii. 
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described  as  being.  In  stature,  from  5  feet  5  to  5  feet  6  inches,  with 
persons  rather  slender  than  athletic — of  a  colour  less  black  than  the 
African  ne^ro,  liaving  a  fadai  angle  of  6G  degrees,  and  woolly  hair, 
with  little  beard.  They  were  an  uglier  race  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Wagioo,  within  the  Arclupelago. 

Cook  describes  die  inhabitants  of  Malioolo  and  of  the  New  He- 
brides as  a  Tery  dark-coloured  and  dimimitiTe  race,  vnHAi  long  heads, 
flat  fiioes,  and  monkey  countenances ;  thdr  hair  as  bkek,  short,  and 
CQily,  but  not  quite  so  short  and  woolly,  as  that  of  the  African  ne- 
gro, and  their  beard  as  short,  crisp,  and  bushy.  He  pronounces 
them  "  an  ape-like  people,"  and  the  most  ugly  and  ill-proportioned 
he  had  encountered  in  the  Padiic ;  "  quite  a  different  nation  from 
any  other"  he  had  met  with  in  that  sea. 

Cook's  account  of  Tanna,  another  of  the  New  Hebrides,  makes 
the  mhabitantB  short  and  slender,  but  with  good  features,  and  agree* 
able  countenances,  having  hair  crisp  and  woolly,  but  longer  than 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malicolo.  At  first  he  was  disposed  to 
think  them  a  mixed  race  between  the  latter  and  the  Friendly  Islan* 
den,  but  a  litde  acquuntance  convinced  him  they  had  *^  little  affini* 
ty  wiUi  either." 

The  Isolated  New  Caledonia,  lying  between  the  20o  of  south  lati- 
tude and  the  tropic,  is  inhabited  by  another  race  of  negroes,  plunly 
fiieriog  from  those  already  mentioned.  Cook  describes  ^em  as  a 
stroni;,  robust  people,  some  individuals  being  found  as  tall  as  6  feet 
4  faiehes.  Hidr  colour  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tvam,  that  is  black,  but  not  an  ebony  black.  They  had,  however, 
'*  better  features  and  more  agreeable  countenances."  "  I  observed," 
says  he,  **  some  who  had  thick  lips,  flat  noses,  and  full  cheeks,  and, 
iQ  some  degree,  the  features  and  look  of  a  negro."  The  hur  he 
mentions  as  very  much  frizzled,  so  that,  at  first,  it  appeared  much 
like  that  of  an  African  negro,  yet  was  *'  nevertheless  very  different." 
Tht  hair  in  £RCt,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  testure  as  that  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Gmnea,  and  was,  like  that  of  these,  easily 
dressed  mto  a  hideous  mop,  as  already  described. 

But  we  have  still  another  race  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
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TorreH  Straits.  Mr.  Jukes  describes  the  iDkabitants  of  Erroob  u 
foUowH : — "  The  men  were  fine,  actire,  welUmade  feUo\rs,  rathff 
above  tlie  middle  height,  of  a  dark-brovra  or  chocolate  colour.  They 
had,  frequently,  almost  handsome  faces,  aquiline  noses,  rather  broad 
about  the  nostrils,  well-shaped  heads,  and  many  had  a  singnUr  Jew- 
bh  cast  of  features.  The  hair  was  frizzled,  and  dressed  into  loo;;: 
ringlets.  The  hair  of  their  body  and  timbs  grew  in  small  tufts  giv- 
ing the  skin  a  slightly  woolly  appearance."^ 

The  Australian  continent,  with  Van  Dieman's  Land,  may  be  «m- 
sidered  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  Tbf 
Australian  approaches  nearer  to  some  of  the  oriental  negroes  thtn 
to  any  other  races  of  mankind,  but  is  notwithstanding,  widely  d^Fer- 
ent.  One  race  occupies  the  whole  continent.  Its  average  statoi^ 
is  5  feet  6  inches,  and  the  colour  "  ahndst  black."  Tke  hair  is 
black,  sometimes  lank,  and  somedmes  curled,  but  never  woolly.  The 
beard  is  toleritbly  abundant  and  long.  The  mouth  is  large,  the  lips 
thick,  tlie  teeth  good,  but  frequently  there  is  no  distinction  ui  the  form 
of  tlie  incisors  and  canine.  "  Compared  with  the  ether  races  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  New  HoUauder  appears  to  stud 
alone."t 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  very 
wantonly  imagined  by  some  writers  to  be  of  the  Malayan  race,  am- 
ply because,  in  the  Malagasi  languaure,  there  have  been  found  a  few 
words  of  a  Malayan  tongue.^  But  the  people  of  Madagascar,  whether 
Hovas  or  ordinary  Malagasts,  are  merely  a  variety  of  the  African  negro, 
and,  neither  in  colour,  features,  form,  or  stature,  do  they  bear  toy 
analogy  either  to  the  Malayan  race,  or  to  any  section  of  the  oriental 
negro. 

From  the  enumeration  now  made,  it  wiU  appear  that  th(;re  are  do 
fewer  than  five  distinct  races  of  the  brown-complexioned  and  laak- 
haired  family ;  and,  without  including  Madagascar  or  Australia,  and 

•  Narrative  ofibe  Surveying  Voyage  of  the  Fly.    London.  1847. 

t  Journal  ofEipeditionsoX  Disco veiy  into  Central  Australia,  hj  Ed- 
ward John  Eyre.  London,  1845.  Discoveries  in  Australia  by  J.Scot 
Stakes,  Conr.  in  the  R.  R.     1846.* 

t  Humboldt  declares  that  this  language  is  essentially  Malayan  in  its  roots 
and  structure.    Ed.  J.  L  A. 
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Bnpposbg  all  those  to  tlie  north  of  the  equator  to  be  identical,  not 
leas  Uian  eight  of  that  of  the  oriental  negro.  As  far,  then,  as  phy- 
acil  form  is  concerned.  It  is  certain  enough  that  none  of  these  wide- 
ly scattered  races  could  have  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  stocky 
as  has  been  imagined ;  yet,  in  most  of  the  many  tongues  spoken  by 
tbem,  whether  brown  or  negro,  traces  of  a  Malayan  language  are  to 
be  found. 

A  brief  examination,  phonetical,  grammatical,  and  verbal,  or  glos- 
sarial  of  some  of  the  prindpal  languages,  will,  ]  think,  clearly  shew 
that  tfaejr  are  generally  distinct  tongues,  not  derived  from  a  com- 
mon stock,  and  that  the  Malayan  words  they  contain  have  been  en- 
grafted on  them  as  Teutonic  words  have  been  on  the  continental 
languages  of  Europe  of  Latin  origin  ;  or  as  French  words  have 
been  on  our  own  Anglo-Saxon,  although,  indeed,  the  course  through 
irhich  this  has  been  effected  has  been,  in  general,  very  differ- 
ent. 

The  kagvages  from  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  words  so  engraft- 
ed have  been,  for  the  most  part,  derived,  are  those  of  the  two  most 
cirilized,  numerous,  and  adventurous  nations  of  the  archipelago,  the 
Mabys  and  Javanese.  The  Malayan  words  found  in  each  language 
that  has  received  them  will,  I  think,  be  found  not  orly  numerous, 
but  correct  in  sound  and  sense,  in  proportion  to  the  facilities,  geo- 
graphical, navigable,  and  lingual,  possessed  by  the  parties  adopting 
them,  of  communication  with  the  parent  countries  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese  nations.        ^ 

The  dissemination  might  be  direct  from  Sumatra  and  Java,  the 
parent  countries  in  question,  or  indirectly  from  some  nearer  country ; 
a&d  it  would  happen  through  commerce,  piratical  expeditions  end- 
iag  in  settlement  and  conquest,  or  by  the  fortuitous  wreck  of  tem- 
pest-driven vessels,  to  all  of  which  I  shall,  afterwards,  more  parti- 
cularly allude. 

The  Malay  and  Javanese  Linguages  have  the  same  number  of 
vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants.  The  vnwels  are  six  in  number, 
viz.,  a,  d^  e,  t,  o,  u  ;  the  diphthongs  two,  at  and  au,  and  the  con- 
sonants nineteen,  b,  c,  iL  V,  fr,j^  k.  /,  w,  »,  w,  »,  /y,  r,  /,   /,  w,  y. 
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exclusive  of  the  aspirate,  which  never  begins  a  word  or  syllable,  vA 
always  follows  a  vowel. 

In  no  part  of  speech  of  either  lan^age  Is  gender  or  number  ex- 
pressed by  a  change  in  tlie  form  of  the  word ;  and  the  only  instance 
of  an  mflexion  is  to  express  a  possessive.  Relation  is  expressed  ge- 
nerally by  propositions. 

The  only  changes  which  verbal  roots  undergo,  express  neuter, 
transitive,  casual,  passive,  and  reciprocal  verbs ;  and  this  is  effected 
by  prefixes  or  affixes,  or  both  together.  Time  and  mode  are  ex- 
pressed by  modals  prefixed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  adjectives  expressing  gender  and  num- 
ber, the  propositions  expressing  relation,  the  prefixes  and  affixes  ap- 
plied to  verbal  roots,  and  the  modals  expressing  time  and  mode  are, 
for  the  most  part,  different  in  the  two  languages,  although  there  be 
80  general  an  agreement  in  their  grammatical  structure. 

In  these  characters,  phonetic  and  grammatical,  the  other  langu- 
ages of  Sumatra,  of  Java,  of  Madura,  of  Bali,  of  Lombok,  aod  of 
Borneo  agree,  but  the  similarity  goes  no  farther. 

I  proceed  to  compare  some  of  the  other  languages  in  which  Ma- 
lay and  Javanese  words  are  found  with  those  characteristics  of  the 
Malay  and  Javanese  languages,  and  begin  with  that  of  Madagascar. 
Instead  of  six  vowels,  tills  has  only  four, — a,  e,  r,  and  u.  Instead 
of  nmeteen  consonants,  it  baa  but  fourteen,  viz.,  6,  ef,y,  ^,  k,  /,  m, 
Hy  If,  jp,  V,  8,  z,  zd.  It  wants  the  c,  the  palatial  *</,  and  %j,  n,  t^, 
and  y,  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  but  it  has^,  v,  z,  and  zd^  vhich 
are  unknown  to  these.  Like  these  it  has  an  aspirate ;  but  instead  of 
always  following  the  vowel  as  in  them,  it  always  precedes  it. 

In  Malay  and  Javanese,  words  may  end  in  a  vowel,  a  consonant, 
or  an  aspirate  indifferently.  In  Malagasi,  they  can  end  in  a  vowel 
only. 

In  Malay  and  Javanese,  the  liquids  /,  r,  tr,  and  y,  are  die  only 
consonants  that  coalesce  with  other  consonants ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  r  in  a  few  instances,  they  never  do  so  in  Malagasi.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  in  this  language  combinations  of  cooso- 
uants  unpronounceable  by  a  Malay  or  Javanese,  as  mp^  nt,  nzd,  aod 
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tSj  ind  these,  even  beginning  words  and  syllables.  If  the  native  of 
Mada^ear  had  invented  an  alphabet,  which  like  other  Negro  Afri- 
cans, they  have  not  done,  each  of  these  harsh  sounds  would,  probably, 
liare  been  considered  a  distinct  consonant,  and  have  had  its  proper 
character. 

But  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Malagas!  has  been  adduced 
as  proof  that  it  is  a  member  of  what  has  been  called  the  Polynesian 
family  of  languages,  in  itself  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  the  form  of  Uie 
verb  has  been  especially  referred  to  as  evidence. 

One  form  of  tiia  Malay,  but  not  of  the  Javanese  transitive  verb, 
is  made  by  prefixing  to  the  root  the  inseparable  particle  md,  the 
nasals  m,  n,  n,  and  n,  being  sub&tituted  for  the  initial  letter  of  the 
root  as  the  euphony  of  the  language  may  demand. 

There  exists  also  in  the  Malagasi  a  verbal  prefix  beginning  with 
the  letter  m  ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  analogy.  The  Malagasi 
prefix,  Instead  of  being  one,  expressing  one  meaning,  amounts  to 
thirteen,  expressing  as  many  meanings.  We  have  mi,  man,  tnana, 
makaj  mompt,  mampan,  mampampan,  mifan,  mifampi,  mifampan^ 
mampampemy  and  mampifampan.  Each  of  the  Malagasi  verbs  form- 
ed by  these  prefixes  has  an  indicative,  an  imperative,  and  an  infini- 
tive mood.  The  indicative  has,  throughout,  a  present,  a  preterite, 
and  a  future  tense  expressed  by  an  inflexion.  In  four  kinds  of  verb<i, 
the  imperative  has  two  forms ;  and  in  nine,  it  lias  foiu*.  In  all,  the 
root  may  undergo  180  changes. 

There  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Malay  or 
Javanese  verbs.  To  the  copious  and  elaborate  Dictionary  of  Messrs 
Freeman  and  Johns,  a  most  meritorious  work,  there  is  prefixed  the 
paradigm  of  a  Malagasi  verb,  from  which  I  have  borrowed  my  repre- 
sentation of  it.*  The  root  in  this  case,  is  ^m/«,  a  substitute  which,  I 
hare  no  doubt,  is  the  Javanese  word  sulur,  meaning  the  same 
thing,  or  "  a  representative"  or  "  agent,"  with  the  loss  of  its  final 
consonant,  indispensable  to  the  genius  of  Malagasi  pronunciation. 

The  greatest  number  of  changes  which  any  root  can  be  made  to 

*  A  Dictionary  of  the  Malagasi  Language,  by  J,  J.  Frteman.  London^ 
183j. 
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undergo  In  Malay  or  Javanese,  does  not  exceed  tweWe ;  tnd  tuhtf, 
the  root  in  question,  could  not  be  subjected  even  to  one  balf  tins 
number,  not  one  of  which  would  correspond  in  sound  or  sense  with 
any  one  of  the  Malagas!  compounds. 

The  very  length  of  tiiese  Malagas!  compounds  appears  to  me  Co 
be  good  evidence  against  the  allegation  that  the  Malagaa  is  of  Ma- 
layan origin.  The  great  majority  of  Malay  and  Javanese  roots  are 
bisyllables ;  but  in  the  Malagas!  they  frequently  extend  to  four  or 
even  five  syllables ;  and  when  to  these  are  added,  not  monosyttalMe 
prefixes  or  affixes,  as  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  but  sometimes  prefixes 
or  affixes,  of  two,  three,  and  even  of  four  syllables,  tlie  monstroos 
length  of  some  compounds  may  readily  be  supposed  From  tiie  root 
sulu  already  mentioned,  although  only  of  two  syllables,  is  formed,  for 
example,  the  compound  mampifampanoh,  which  means,  ''to  order 
to  cause  to  exchange,"  being  a  word  of  six  syllables,  of  which  the 
languages  of  the  Malayan  fomily  afford  not  one  example.  But  wwds 
of  even  double  this  length  may  be  formed ! 

I  come  now  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  words.  The  Mabgisi 
Dictionary,  already  quoted,  contains  about  8000  words,  exdoave  of 
compounds.  I  have  gone  carefully  over  it  more  tiuui  once,  and  can 
discover  no  more  than  140  which  are  of  Malayan  origin,  which 
would  make  about  .^.th  part  of  the  language. 

But  to  the  dictionary  is  appended  a  list  of  words  especislly  ctDed 
roots.  These  amount  to  500 ;  and  among  them  I  find  just  six  Ma- 
layan words,  and  no  more. 

The  nature  of  the  Malayan  words  found  in  the  Malagaa,  is  of 
much  importance  in  the  inquiry.  Sixty  are  the  names  of  natural 
objects,  and  thirteen  are  numerals.  There  is  no  prepontion  amoof 
them,  no  auxiliary  verb,  nor  any  other  word  essential  to  tiie  stnic- 
ture  of  a  sentence.  The  language,  in  a  word,  might  be  written  or 
spoken  without-  them,  with  fiar  more  ease,  and  that  is  not  difficult, 
than  good  English  can  be  written  or  spoken  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Norman-French  portion  of  it. 

The  Malayan  words  received  into  the  Malagas!  are,  with  few  ex- 
ception, cornipted  in  sound,  a  result  to  be  expected  from  the  dtlTer- 
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ence  between  the  phonetic  character  of  the  languages.  The  corrup- 
tioo  extends  both  to  vowels  and  consonants.  There  are  also  cor- 
nipdons  of  sea<(e,  although  not  so  frequent. 

Of  the  140  Malayan  words,  42  are  exclusively  Malay,  15  exclu- 
sively Javanese,  and  73  common  to  these  two  languages,  while  two 
are,  I  think,  Bugis.  The  number  is  completed  by  eight,  suspected 
to  beSanscrit,  of  which  six  are  tolerably  certain.  These  Sanscrit  words 
are  popalar  in  the  languages  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  have 
every  appearance  of  having  been  received  into  the  Malagas!  through 
this  channel. 

All  this  wlU,  I  hope,  be  considered  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  language  of  Madagascar  is  of  the  same  stock 
wiUi  the  Malay. 

Passing  over  the  languages  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Madura,  Bali,  and 
Borneo,  which,  in  phonetic  character  and  grammatical  structure, 
bear  much  analogy  to  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  I  shall  take  for  my 
next  example,  the  most  cultivated,  and  widely-spoken  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Celebes,  that  of  the  Bugis,  called  by  themselves  Wugi. 
This  is  a  written  tongue,  with  a  peculiar  native  character,  and  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  Malay  and  Javanese. 

I  am  enabled  to  render  some  satisfactory  account  of  the  Wugi, 
from  possessing  a  vocabulary  of  it  in  the  native  character."*^  The 
Towds  of  the  Wugi  are  seven  in  number,  a,  tf,  t,  o,  «,  0,  U,  Ac- 
coring  to  the  author  of  the  vocabulary,  the  d  has  the  same  sound 
as  this  letter  in  the  German  word  Koningberg,  and  the  fZ  is  the  « 
of  the  FrencH.  The  ^,  equivalent  to  our  commonest  sound  of  «,  so 
frequent  in  the  Maky  and  Javanese,  is  wanting.  The  dipthongs 
are  the  same  as  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  viz,  ai  and  au. 

Tlie  Wugi  consonants  are  15  in  number,  instead  of  19,  as  in  Ma- 
lay and  Javanese.  They  are  as  follows :  6,  c,  J,  ^,  J,  k^  /,  m,  ii,  », 
Pt  r, «,  f,  to.  It  wants  the  paUtial  'd  and  'i  of  the  Malay  and  Ja- 
panese, with  n  and  y.  The  nasal  »  has  no  representative  as  a  con- 
sonant in  the  alphabet ;  it  follows  a  vowel  only,  and  is  marked  by  a 

*  A  Yoeabniary  of  the  English,  Bugis,  and  Malay  Languages,  containing 
tboQt  200O  words.    Singapore,  1833.    C^T  the  Rev.  Mr.  ThomsenO 
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point  over  the  preceding  letter.  Tlie  sharp  aspirate  h  is  nuiked 
among  the  consonants,  and  may  precede  or  follow  a  yowd.  The 
letter  Ar,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  used  as  a  soft  aspirate ;  and,  mth 
this  exception,  that  of  the  aspirate  and  nasal  n,  every  Bugis  word 
must  end  in  a  vowel  or  diphthong.  Thus  the  Malay  word  maiP«r, 
a  rose,  hecomes  mavsara^  and  rampas,  to  plunder,  hy  a  double  eli- 
sion, and  the  substitution  of  a  diphthong  for  a  vowel,  rapai. 

The  grammar  of  the  Wugi  is  extremely  simple.  Gendernd 
number  are  expressed  by  native  adjectives ;  and  relation  of  nouns  by 
prepositions',  differing,  however,  wholly  from  those  which  act  the  same 
part  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  of 
languages  of  complex  structure  that  their  declensions  are  wholly 
different. 

The  Wugi  has  native  pronouns  of  tlie  first,  second,  and  third  per- 
sons ;  which  last,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  wanting  in  the  Javanese. 
It  has  also  pronouns  expressing  plurality. 

Neuter  verbs,  adjectives,  and  participles,  are  formed  from  roots, 
wMch  are  usually  nouns,  by  the  prefix  ma,  evidently  a  diflerentthin?, 
in  sense  and  sound,  from  the  transitive  prefix  tnd  of  the  Malw. 
The  word  hosi  means  **  rain,"  and  mahosiy  "  to  rain/'  Puti  is  the 
noun  "  white,"  and  maputi^  the  adjective  "  white,",or  the  verb  "to 
be  white."  Transtive  verbs  are  formed  by  the  affix  t,  aceordii^  to 
one  of  several  forms  for  such  veri)s  in  Malay,  hut  not  Javanese. 
Thus,  gdnein  is  '^  a  pair  of  scissors,"  and  goneini^ "  to  shear  or  ctip." 

An  examination  of  1777  words  of  the  Wugi  vocabulary  gives  the 
following  results.  The  number  of  1352  are  native*  words;  109 
are  Malay;  16  are  Javanese ;  and  300  are  common  to  tiiese  tvo 
languages.  The  proportion  of  Malayan  words  to  native,  therefore, 
is  less  than  24  to  76  in  100,  or  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole. 

I  may  add,  that  in  1810  words,  there  are  in  the  Wugi  33  words 
of  Sanscrit,  being  the  same  that  are  popular  in  the  Malay  and  Jan- 
nese,  and  not  improbably  introduced  through  them. 
'  From  this  account  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Malayan  words  in  tbe 

I  Bugis  language  form  something  like  a  similar  proportion  to  the  na- 

tive portion  of  it  that  the  French  does  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  our 
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otna  langaage ;  and  it  may  Bafejy  be  added,  that  it  is  not  more  es- 
sential to  its  structure. 

The  great  alterations  generally  effected  in  the  form  of  Malayan 
words  introduced  into  the  Wugi,  seem  to  me  plainly  to  attest  their 
foreign  origin.  We  find  in  them,  changes  by  permutation,  both  of 
roveb,  and  consonants,  changes  by  addition  of  vowels  and  changes 
by  elision  of  consonants.  I  shall  only  g^ve  two  or  three  examples. 
iiToyv,  wood,  is  in  Wugi  oon?erted  into  ajn,  by  the  loss  of  the  first 
consonant,  and  the  conversion  of  the  second,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  Wugi,  into  J.  Lutut^  the  knee,  and  ktilit^  skin  or  rind,  be- 
come in  Wugi,  «iu,  and  tiii,  by  the  lo^  both  of  their  initial  and  fi« 
nal  consonants.  Cdrmin,  a  mirror,  becomes  cami,  by  the  change 
of  d  for  a,  the  elision  of  the  r,  which  would  not  be  followed  by  aho- 
tber  consonant  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  and  the  elision 
of  the  final  consonant,  which  is  one  that  could  not  end  a  word. 

The  same  inference  of  a  foreign  origin  is,  I  think,  to  be  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  words  found  in  Wugi. 
Among  these,  there  are  240  nouns,  35  adjectives,  85  verbs.  Among 
the  52  pronouns  of  the  Bugis,  I  can  discover  but  three  that  can  be 
nispected  Malay  or  Javanese.  In  69  adverbs,  I  find  three  only  that 
are  of  these  languages ;  and  out  of  16  conjunctions,  and  26  preposi- 
tions, there  is  but  one  of  each  that  belongs  to  them. 

The  laoguages  of  the  Philippine  islands  from  a  peculiar  group, 
differing  very  essentially  from  the  Malay  and  Javanese.  Several  of 
those  of  the  great  island  of  LuQon  have  received  a  large  amount  of 
culture,  and,  like  the  principal  languages  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  archipelago,  are  written  tongues,  with  a  peculiar  and  distinct  al- 
phabet. 

This  alphabet,  the  saipe  for  all  the  languages,  has  five  vowels — a^ 
e,  t,  0,  u  ;  and  4  diphthongs — a»,  ao,  an,  and  ui ;  with  sixteen  con- 
sonants, beside  the  aspirate,  viz.,  6,  cf,  g^j^  A-,  /,  m,  n^iiy  n,  />,  r,  /, 
t^i  y.  Of  the  vowels,  therefore,  it  wants  the  d  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese,  while  it  possesses  two  diphthongs,  which  these  have  not. 
Among  the  consonants,  it  has  all  those  of  the  JMalayan  languages 
except  the  sound  c,  and  the  palatal  'd  and  7, 
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Words  or  syllables,  in  the  Philippine  languages,  may  b^  with 
the  aspirate,  but  not  end  with  it,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  obtidns  in  the  Malay  and  Javanese. 

In  the  Philippine  languages  words  may  end,  and  very  genenSf 
do,  in  consonants,  as  obtains  in  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  but  ooa- 
trary  to  usual  practice  of  the  languages  of  the  ndghbouring  islaod 
of  Celebes.  No  consonant  coalesces  with  another  in  the  Phihppbe 
languages,  tvith  the  exception  of  the  liquids  r  and  /,  and  these  not 
often. 

In  the  Philippine  langruages,  certain  consonants  follow  others  with' 
out  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  which  in  Malay,  and  Javanese  ire 
never  found  to  do  so.  The  letter  ^,  which  very  rarely  ends  t  Mi- 
lay*or  Javanese  word,  is  a  very  frequent  termination  of  PhilippiiK 
ones.  Of  these  two  peculiarities  the  following  are  examples  from 
the  Bisaya  language  : — Lohtog^  a  jar ;  yaghak^  a  rat ;  toUog,  to 
pound ;  tag^  lord  or  master  ;  tuig^  time ;  which  are  sounds  utterlj 
repugnant  to  Malay  or  Javanese  pronunciation. 

Between  the  grammatical  structures  of  the  Malay  and  Jatinese 
and  the  Philippine  languages,  there  is  a  very  wide  difference.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  it,  I  take  the  grammar  of  liie  P^- 
panga,  one  of  the  six  principal  languages  of  Lo^on,  for  an  exaa- 
pie.* 

The  noun  is  simple,  or  without  any  inflexion.  As  the  author  of 
the  grammar  says,  it  undergoes  no  more  change  than  the  Ladn  word 
genu.  Relation,  or  case,  is  expressed  by  what  the  Spanish  author 
of  the  grammar  calls  an  article.  This  varies,  or,  more  correctlT, 
is  a  different  word  for  each  case.  There  is,  besides,  one  kiad  of 
article  for  apellatlves,  and  another  for  proper  names. 

If  the  words  thus  called  articles  by  the  .Spaniards  be,  as  is  pro- 
bable, only  prepositions,  then  it  must  be  observed  tliat  they  bear  no 
resemblance  to  any  prepositions  of  the  Malay  or  Javanese. 

A  still  wider  difference  exists  in  t^e  pronouns.  The  personal 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  has  two  genitive  cases,  and  three  plarals: 

*  Arte  de  la  Icngua  Pampanga  por  Diego  Bcrgano.  Quarto.  Maofl^ 
1736. 
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a  dual,  "  we  two  ;"  a  plural  general,  "  we  all ;"  and  a  plural  par- 
ticular, *'  we  in  particular." 

The  pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  persons  have  but  one  plu- 
nl.  The  demonstratiTe  and  interrogatiye  pronouns  have  abo  one 
plonl  only. 

Adjectives  are  formed  from  roots,  as  in  the  Wugt  of  Celebes,  by 
the  prefix  ma,  * 

The  verb,  according^  to  the  Spanish  author  of  the  grammar,  b  of 
cooaderable  complexity,  and  has  several  conjugations.  Its  moods 
and  fwssire  forms  are  formed  by  auxiliaries,  but  its  tenses  by  inse- 
parable prefixes.  One  portion  only  of  the  Pampanga  verbs  resem- 
bles the  Malay  and  Javanese,  or,  at  least,  oce  form  of  these.  Thb 
IS  Uie  verbal  noun  which  b  formed  by  the  affix  an,  added  to  the 
root. 

In  order  to  find  the  proportion  of  Malayan  words  in  the  Philip- 
pine languages,  I  ha^e  carefully  gone  over  two  dictionaries  of  the 
most  prevalent  of  them,  the  Tagala  and  Bisaya  of  Logon,*  the  last 
of  wMcb  has  spread  to  Majindanau  and  the  Sulu  group. 

The  Tagala  dictionary  contains  above  12,000  words,  but,  exdu- 
diog  compounds,  about  7700.  Of  these  77  are  Malay,  20  are  Ja- 
panese, and  156  are  common  to  these  two  languages.  This  makes 
the  whole  number  of  Malayan  words  253,  which  gives  the  propor- 
tion of  about  32  in  1000.  The  Tagala  Dictionary  contains  also  24 
words  of  Sanskrit,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  found  their  way  into  the 
Ungoage  through  the  Malayan  tongue,  for  they  are  all  found,  and 
with  the  same  meaning,  in  Malay  and  Javanese. 

The  Bisaya  Dictionary  contains  9000  words,  of  which  72  are 
Malay,  17  Javanese,  and  197  are  common  to  those  languages,  mak- 
ing, in  all,  286  Malayan  words,  or  about  30  in  1000 — a  proportion 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Tagala.  The  Bisaya  contains 
abo  Sanscrit  words,  but  I  can  find  only  13. 

The  Malayan  and  Javanese  words  introduced  into  the  two  Phi- 

*  Vocabnltno  de  la  lengua  Tagala  compnesta  por  N.  H.  Fray  Domingo 
det4is  Santos.  Fol.  Tagaleas,  1703.  Voeabulario  de  la  lengua  Bisaya 
por  el  R.  L.  Matheo  Sanches.    Fol.    Manila,  1711. 
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lippine  languages  have  often  undergone  great  corruptions,  both  u 
sound  and  sense.  Thus,  the  word  bdliy  or  *'  hW*  "to  buy,"  In  Mi- 
lay,  is  written  biH  in  Tagala,  and  interpreted  "  price,"  or  ''eoHt/' 
Bnna,  in  Malay,  is  "  a  flowet"  or  "  blossom,"  and  in  Tagala  it  is 
"  fruit."  Piniii^  in  MaUy  and  Javanese,  is  a  "  door"  or  '*  gate  ;'* 
but  in  Tagahi,  written  pinto^  it  means  "  a  house."  LuboHs  in  M»- 
•  lay,  is  a  "  hole,"  "  aperture,  or  "  pit :"  and  in  Tagala,  written  ln» 
bun,  it  signi6es  "  interment,"  and  "  a  graye."  Uian^  in  MaliTt 
means  "  a  forest"  or  "  wild ;"  but  in  Tagala,  "  foUage"  and  "  Tcr- 
dure." 

Sometimes  one  of  the  Philippine  languages  gives  the  sense  more 
rorrectly  than  tlie  other.  Thus,  the  Malay  word  bau^  "  odoor"  or 
''  smell,"  is,  in  Tagala,"  <'  stench"  or  '<  bad  smell,"  while  ui  Bitt^ 
the  Malay  sense  is  correctly  given.  In  Malay  and  Javanese,  tlie 
word  tali  signifies  "  a  rope,"  "  string,"  or  ''  cord,"  but  in  Bistyait 
is  "  a  sash ;"  while  in  Tagala  it  is  correctly  roidered.  Nana,  **to 
gape,"  in  Malay,  is,  in  Tagala,  ''to  open,"  "to  masticate,"  ''to 
eat ;"  while  in  Bisaya  it  signifies  "  to  open  the  mouth,"  maldog  t 
nearer  approach  to  the  true  meaning. 

The  Sanscrit  words  introduced  into  the  Philippine  language  hare 
been  eqiwUy  corrupted  with  the  Malayan.  Thus,  the  word  ctato, 
*'  affection,"  is  correctly  written  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  but  in  the 
Tagala  and  Bisaya  the  letter  c  not  existing,  s  Is  always  substitated 
for  it,  and  cinta  becomes  sinia. 

The  well-known  Sanscrit  word  Avatar^  meaning  "  descent,"  ind 
commonly  applied  to  a  descent  or  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  Malayan  languages  into  Batara^  and  not  confined  to 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  but  applied  as  a  generic  term  to  any  of 
the  chief  Hindoo  gods.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by 
the  Philippine  islanders  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  but  by » 
permutation  that  is  frequent  with  words  introduced  from  the  Bfa* 
layan,  /  is  substituted  for  r,  and  an  aspirate  being  added,  the  word 
has  become  Bathala. 

The  Spanish  missionaries  found  this  word  ready  to  ^eu*  haod^ 
and  applied  it  sis  an  appellative  to  the  Deity ;  so  that^  by  a  stnogv 
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eouiddeSbe,  amon^  the  native  Christians  of  the  Philippines^  the 
Hindoo  Avatar  comes  to  be  the  translation  of  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Dio  of  the  Spaniards.* 

The  nature  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  words  introduced  into  the 
languages  of  tlie  Philippines,  points,  I  think,  plainly  enough  to  their 
foreign  origin.  Of  theee  found  in  the  Tagala,  nearly  one-half  are 
substentive  nouns,  or  names,  of  things.  The  pronouns  amount  only 
to  two,  the  adjectives  only  to  five,*  and  there  is  but  a  solitary  prepo* 
sition.  In  a  g^eat  majority  of  cases  the  Malay  and  Javanese  words 
are  only  synonymes,  and  the  language  could  not  only  be  written 
with  ease  without  them,  but  suffer  little  by  their  omission. 

I  come  next  to  the  languages  of  the  Pacific.  A  language,  essen- 
tially the  same,  is  spoken  in  tlie  Sandwich,  the  Society,  the  Mar- 
quesas, and  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Low  Islands,  Easter  Island, 
and  New  Zealand — that  is,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  46'^  of 
sonth  latitude.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  language  ;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  parallel  to 
it,  cither  within  the  Pacific  itself,  or  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago. 

To  illustrate  this  language,  I  shall  take  the  Tahitian  and  New 
Zealand  dialects  for  examples,  good  grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
both  having  been  published.f  The  French  have  called  this  wide- 
spread language  the  Oceanic,  and  other  European  nations  the  Poly- 
nesian, which  Ust,  as  most  general,  I  shaU  adopt. 

The  vowels  of  the  Polynesian,  as  exemplified  in  the  New  ZealamI, 
are  five  in  number— a,  e,  »,  o,  i«,the  dipthongs— «ix  ae,  at,  ao,  ei, 
and  OK  ;  and  the  consonants  only  eight — Ar,  m,  n,  n,  p^  r,  t,  w,  ex- 
clusiYe  of  the  aspirate.     Thus  it  has  one  vowel  less  than  the  Malay 

•  Baron  William  Humboldt,  in  his  great  work  the  Kawi  Sprache,  seems 
10  coosider  the  PhiMppine  languages  as  exhibiting  the  supposed  great  Po- 
ipiesiao  language  in  its  greatest  purilj,  but  on  what  ground  I  am  not  aware. 
AS  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  words  in  common  arc  greatly-corrupted 
Malay  aod  Javanese.  ,  _ 

t  A  Grammar  of  the  Tahitian  Dialect  of  the  Polynesian  Language.  Ta- 
hiti 1823.  A  Dictionary  of  the  New  Zealand  Language,  and  a  Concise 
tiraramar,  by  William  Williams,  Archdeacon  of  Waiapu.  Pahia,  1841. 
Vocabalaire  Occanien-Fran^ais  el  Fran^ais-Occanicn.  Par  L'Abb*  Bo- 
oilace  llosblcch.    Paris^  Iti  1^. 
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and  Javanese,  and  three  times  as  many  diphthongs,  while  il  wants  do 
fever  than  eleven  consonants  of  the  Malayan  series. 

Tiie  aspirate  is  largely  used  and  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  for  it  must  always  precede,  bot 
never  follow,  a  vowel — consequently  never  end  a  word  or  syUsbk. 

Every  syllablo  and  every  word  must  end  in  a  vowd,  aod  ^en 
foreign  words  are  introduced  ending  in  a  consonant,  the  consonut 
is  either  elided,  or  a  vowel  added.  No  consonant  ever  eoslescei 
with  another ;  or,  in  other  terms,  a  vowel  or  diphthong  is  always  in- 
terposed between  two  consonants* 

The  paucity  of  consonants,  and  the  frequency  of  vowels  and  diph* 
thongs,  necessarily  convey  to  a  stranger  a  sense  of  monotony  and  fee- 
bleness. Thus,  the  word  '*  to  shiver  with  cold,"  kauaehtmuru,  not- 
withstanding its  length,  contains  but  two  consonants.  SHraAvaibf, 
'**  to  distribute'^  or  "  scatter  about,"  and  puhihihi^  words  each  of 
eight  letters,  have  but  a  single  consonant  a-piece.  These  are  sounds 
so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Malayan  pronunciation,  that 
a  Malay  or  Javanese  could  hardly  articulate  them. 

The  grammar  of  the  Polynesian  language  is  nearly  as  widely  apart 
from  that  of  the  Malay  or  Javanese  as  its  phonetic  character.  Tb£ 
Polynesian  has  two  articles,  parts  of  speech  unknown  to  the  Malaj 
and  Javanese,  but  bearing  some  analogy  to  those  of  our  own  lan- 
guage. The  cases  of  nouns  are  expressed,  not  by  inflexioDS,  but 
prepositions,  which,  however,  differ  wholly  from  those  which  serre 
the  same  purpose  in  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages.    * 

Tlie  noun  has  a  plural,  formed  by  the  inseparable  prefix  na.  Gen- 
der is  designated  by  adjectives  ;  but  these  differ  not  only  from  ihox 
of  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  but  from  those  of  every  other  language 
of  the  Archipelago  that  1  have  examined. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  between  die  Malay  and 
Javanese  languages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Polynesian  on  the 
other,  consists  in  the  latter  having  a  singular,  a  dual,  and  a  plural 
number  to  its  pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  persons.  Hie  only 
languages  of  the  ArchipeUgo  that  have  something  resembling  this 
peculiarity,  arc  those  of  the  Philippines  5  but  here  it  b  the  pronoun 
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of  the  first,  and  not  of  the  second  and  third  persons  that  hare  num- 
bfre. 

The  Polynesian  yerb  differs  entirely  from  the  Malay  and  Jaya- 
Mse.  The  simplest  form  of  it  is  the  neuter  or  active  verb,  which 
may  be  considered  the  root.  This  is  made  causal  by  the  prefix  wa^ 
ka,  and  passive  by  the  affix  a.  The  moods  are  formed  by  particles  ; 
and  the  tenses,  of  which  there  are  six,  by  the  help  of  prefixes,  affix- 
es, or  adverbs.  A  verbal  noun  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  root  the 
insepanble  particle  ncr,  under  certain  rules  of  euphony. 

The  New  Zealand  Dictionary  contains  about  6000  words  ;  but 
omitdng  derivatives, 'about  5500.  I  have  carefully  gone  over  it,  and 
can  discover  in  it  only  107  words  belonging  to  the  Malayan  Ian* 
gaffes.  Of  these  24  are  Malay,  16  Javanese,  59  common  to  these 
two  languages,  and  8  belonging  to  the  Bugis  or  Wugi  of  Celebes. 
The  proportion,  then,  of  Malayan  words  in  the  Polynesian,  to  judge 
by  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand,  is  less  than  20  in  1000. 

There  are  two  words  in  the  New  Zealand  which  may  possibly  be 
Sanscrit,  j^pili^  **  to  join,"  may  be  the  word  apit  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese,  taken  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  meaning,  "  close,  pressed 
together;"  and  <a^,'the  well-known  tabuj  may  be  the  tapa,  or  re- 
ligious penance  of  the  Hindoos,  found  in  almost  every  language  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  addition  of  the  vowel,  in  the  case  of 
a?Uf  has  already  been  expbiined ;  and  of  the  permutation  of  the  fi« 
oal  0  into  other  vowels,  we  have  in  the  Polynesian,  several  exam-  - 
pies,  as  kapVy  *'  an  axe,"  for  kapok  ;  tanuy  "  to  bury,"  for  tanam  ; 
onoj  ^  six,"  for  anam  ;  and  ramt,  '*  to  squeeze,"  for  ramds. 

From  the  wide  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  phonetic 
system  of  the  Polynesian  and  Malayan  languages,  the  woi*ds  of  the 
latter  mtroduced  into  the  former,  are  of  course,  greatly  corrupted 
in  form.  The  Malay  and  Javanese  word  apiy  **  fire,"  becomes,  for 
example,  ahi ;  Buah,  "  fruit,"  becomes  hua  ;  minum,  "  to  drink," 
taar  ;  ioiaky  "  a  crime,"  hara  ;  papan,  *'  a  boar,"  papa  ;  tahun,  "  a 
year,"  iau ;  and  daun^  '*  a  leaf,"  ran. 

Corruptions  in  sense  are  also  frequent.  Mata^  *'  the  eye, "  in 
Malay  and  Javanese,  means  "  the  face"  in  the  New  Zealand.     In 
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the  Marquesas,  howerer,  this  word  has  the  correct  meaning  of  "Uie 
eye,"  as  well  as  the  improper  one  of  "  the  face,"  Although  this 
word,  however,  in  its  literal  sense  is  misapplied,  it  is  renarkible 
that,  in  some  of  its  figuratiye  meanings,  it  is  correctly  used,  n  for 
the  "  mesh  of  a  net,''  '<  the  point"  or  *'  hlade  "  of  a  weapon,  and  "t 
spring"  or  "  founUun."  Batu  or  watu  is  a  stone  in  Malay  and  Ja^ 
vanese,  hut  in  the  New  Zealand  it  means  ^*  hul"  and  the  "  papil  of 
the  eye,"  figurative  senses  of  it  in  the  two  first  languages.  Rakij  b 
Javanese,  means  ^'  the  face,"  but  its  literal  meaning  in  the  New 
Zealand  is  "  forehead,"  and  its  figurative  *'  a  promontory." 

The  Malayan  words  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  Polynfr 
sian,  are  far  too  few  and  unimportant  to  form  an  essential  portion 
of  the  language,  the  grammatical  structure  of  which  is  complete 
without  reference  to  them.  In  point  of  number,  in  fact,  they  do  not 
exceed  that  of  the  English  introduced,  -vithin  the  last  thirty  yeirs 
by  the  English  and  American  missionaries,  into  the  dialects  of  the 
Marquesas  and  Sandwich  Islands.*  These  last,  too,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, have  undergone  the  same  inevitable  mutilations.  Thus,  to  giTC 
a  few  examples,  a  book  has  become  puke  ;  paper,  pope;  ddkwA^ku* 
la  ;  bread,  paiena  ;  powder,  paora  ;  a  shoe,  hiu  ;  the  cow,  pifh 
(beef);  the  sheep,  hipa  ;  riches,  mamoita  (mammon)  ;  and  a  drnrdi 
{eccletia),  helipulue. 

Altliough  the  dialects  of  New  Zealand,  of  TUiili,  the  Marquesas, 
Friendly,  and  Sandwich  Islands,  are  admitted  by  competent  jud^ 
to  be  the  same  language  essentially,  there  still  exist  between  thea 
some  material  discrepancies,  both  as  to  sound  and  words. 

Thus,  in  tlie  Tahiti,  there  are  nine  consonants,  instead  of  eigbt, 
as  lu  the  New  Zealand.  It  has  6,  d,  /,  and  v,  which  the  hist  waots ; 
while  it  wants  k,  n,  and  tv,  which  the  New  Zealand  has.  The  Mar- 
quesa  has  but  seven  consonants,  viz.  Ar,  m,  », ;»,  f,  and  v;  and  the 
Sandwich  Island  is  the  poorest  of  all,  for  it  has  but  six,  viz.  k^  ')»> 
It,  /I,  and  V, 


*  '*  Vocabulaire  Oc^anien-FranQais^Oc^anlen  par  L*Abbe  Bonif^rf 
Moshlech.  Paris,  1833."  This  work  appears  to  be  drawn  ft-em  good  lua- 
tcrials,  and  is  exceedingly  well  executed. 
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The  proportion  of  Malayan  words  in  Uie  Marquesa  and  Sandwich 
Islands  dialects  is  smaller  than  in  the  New  Zealand.  Most  of  those 
words  are  the  same,  although  often  much  altered  in  form ;  but  I  find 
It  least  twenty  words  of  Malayan  in  the  New  Zealand  not  existing 
in  the  other  two  dialects.  The  pronundation  is  also  most  correct* 
ly  girea  in  the  New  Zealand,  and  least  so  in  the  Sandwich  Island. 

The  language  of  the  Feejee  islanders  was,  for  some  time,  consi« 
dered  to  be  different  from  the  great  Polynesian,  but  b  now  well 
known  to  be  only  a  dialect  cflt.  I  hare  seen  no  vocabulary  of  it 
ofsuffident  length  to  enable  me  to  form  any  judgment  of  it.  Its 
alphabet,  however,  has  been  correctly  given,  and  this  consists  of  the 
usual  five  vowels,  and  not  of  six  or  nine  consonants  like  the  Poly- 
nesian, but  of  fifteen,  viz.,  6,  cf,/,  ^,  j,  Ar,  I,  m,  »,  n,  />,  r.  s,  /,  and 
t\  whidi,  for  variety  of  intonation,  puts  it  on  an  equality  with  the 
Wttgi  of  Celebes,  although  it  leaives  it,  by  four  letters,  short  of  the 
Malay  and  Javanese.*  The  Feejee  language  contuns  Malayan  words, 
like  the  othei  Uoguages  of  Polynesia  $  but  in  what  proportion  I  am 
not  aware. 

Oiur  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  of  the  languages  of  the  Ne- 
gro races  are,  as  might  be  expei(!ted,  from  the  rudeness  or  the  fero* 
dty,  or  remoteness  of  these  tribes,  extremely  imperfect.  One  of  the 
longest  fisti  of  words  of  any  of  their  languages  which  I  have  seen,  is 
one  fivnished  to  myself,  in  1811,  by  the  then  minister  of  the  Raja 
of  Qaeda.  It  is  of  the  language  of  the  Simang  of  the  J&rai,  one  of 
the  lughest  of  the  mountains  <d  die  Malay  Peninsula.  It  consists  of 
]  76  words,  to  which  I  add  twenty-  one  of  tiie  Umguage  of  the  same 
people,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Marsden.t 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  kinguBge  of  the  S&mang  is  not  very 
renote  from  that  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese ;  but  it  seems  to  abound 
more  in  aspirates,  gutturals,  and  monosyUables.     Syllables  and  words 


^  latrodDCtiontoaGrtmmtrofthe  Tahitian  Dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
ttngaajte.  Tahiti,  1883.  An  Australian  Grammar,  drc  drc,  by  L.  L. 
Thiclkeld.  STdnej,  1843.  Narrative  of  the  United  Slates'  Exploring  Ei- 
pediUon,  1847. 

f**  On  the  Polynesian  and  East  Insular  Languages."  Miscdianeous 
TYorfcs.    1834. 
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may  end  with  vowels  or  consonants,  but  do  so,  most  frequently  wiUi 
the  latter. 

In  the  197  words  to  which  I  hare  alluded,  I  find  that  156  are 
native,  that  fifteen  are  Malay,  two  Javanese ;  that  twenty-three  are 
common  to  these  two  languages,  and  that  one  word  only  is  Sansciit. 
The  proportion  of  Malay  and  Javanese  words,  therefore,  ia  neariy 
eighteen  in  100,  but  its  amount  b  exaggerated  by  the  sumerBls 
which  are  nearly  all  Malayan. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  languages  of  the  brown-complexioned  races, 
the  existence  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  wo  rds  may  be  conndered 
as  in  a  great  measure  fortuitous ;  and  neither  in  character  or  nuin« 
ber  can  they  be  considered  as  forming  any  necessary  pait  of  tfaa 
S^ang  language. 

I  have  compared,  with  this  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Sap 
mang,  the  few  words  given  by  Colonel  Colebrooke,  in  the  Aaiatie 
Researches,  of  the  language  of  Andaman  Islands,  and  the  result  is 
that  no  two  words  are  alike,  and  that  the  latter  contuns  no  word  of 
Malayan  origin. 

De  Dontrecasteaux'*'  has  given  a  list  of  103  words  of  the  Negro 
language  of  Wageou,  lying  off  the  nortih-west  end  of  New  Gmnea, 
as  already  alluded  to.  To  judge  by  the  appearance  of  this  fiat,  it 
seems  to  embrace  all  the  sounds  found  in  tlie  Malay  and  Javaaesei 
but  it  oontuns,  besides,  two  letters,/ and  z,  which  are  unknown  to 
these.  The  103  words  contain  eighteen  wMch  are  also  found  ia 
Malay  and  Javanese.  Of  these  ten  are  numerals,  greatly  ctNrrupted ; 
two  are  synonymes,  occuring  ^th  native  terms ;  one  ia  T&lugu,  aod 
one  Portuguese,  both,  no  doubt,  derived  through  the  Malay. 

On  comparing  the  nalive  portion  of  the  language  of  Wageou  with 
that  of  the  Simang,  and  the  words  of  the  Andaman,  no  resemblance 
can  be  found  between  them. 

De  Dontrecasteaux  gives  another  list  of  the  language  of  a  Negro 
people  who  visited  the  French  ships  while  they  lay  at  Boni  harboor 
in  Wageou,  and  whom  he  describes  as  having  flat  noses,  very  ^ci 

*  Voyage  amour  du  Monde.    Paris,  1808. 
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lips,  ud  short  woolly  hair.  Every  word  of  this  lanpiagre,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  of  New  Guinea,  differs  from  that  of  Wageou ;  nor 
does  «  single  word  of  Malay  and  Javanese  occur  in  it. 

M.  Daperry  has  given  the  ten  digits  of  three  Negro  languages, 
two  of  New  Guinea,  and  one,  that  of  New  Ireland.  In  the  first  in 
order  of  tiiose  of  New  Guinea,  the  numbers  5,  6,  and  10,  are  Ma^ 
Isjan,  greedy  corrupted.  The  second,  said  to  be  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  interior,  does  not  contain  even  one  word  that  b  Ma- 
layan. But  in  the  language  of  New  Ireland  we  find  the  numbers  3. 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  10,  all  Malayan. 

Forster*  has  thirty-three  words  of  the  language  of  Malicolo,  one 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  population  of  all  which  group  appears  to 
be  Negro.  Cook  observes,  that  the  people  of  Maltcolo  "  seemed  to 
be  quite  a  diflerent  nadon  from  any  we  had  yet  met  with,  and  speak 
a  <fifferent  language.  Of  about  eighty  words  collected  by  Mr.  For- 
ster,  birdly  one  bears  any  affinity  to  the  language  spoken  at  any  of 
the  isbnds  I  had  ever  been  at.  I  observed  that  they  would  pro- 
nounce most  of  our  words  with  great  ease.  They  express  their  ad- 
miration by  hifidng  like  a  goose.  *t 

The  words  given  by  Forster  accord  with  this  description  of  its 
phonedc  character.  They  imply  12  consonants  instead  of  the  meagre 
numbers  of  the  Polynesian  dialects.  These  are  6,  d,  g,  Ar,  /,  m,  9t, 
n,  r,  ff,  t,  and  y  ;  and  they  are  combined  in  a  manner,  not  only  un- 
known to  the  Polynesian,  but  to  the  MaUy  and  Javanese,  as  <f6,  /«, 
and  rg^ 

Among  the  thirty-three  words  there  are  three  which  are  corrupt- 
ed Malayan :  the  words,  for  "  eye,'*  "  ear,"  and  the  verb  "  to  die," 
which  lasty  however,  instead  of  mati^  is  mats. 

Another  Negro  language  is  that  of  Tanna,  also  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  Forster  gives  forty-one  words  of  it.  Cook  observes  of 
it :  *'  It  is  different  from  any  we  had  before  met  with,  and  bears  no 
affinity  to  that  of  Malioolo ;  so  that  it  would  seem  the  people  of  this 
island  we  a  distinct  nation."t 

♦  Forsler's  Observalions  on  Cook's  Voyage.     1776.    - 
+  Cook's  Second  Voyage.  X  Ibid. 
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To  judge  liy  the  list  of  words,  the  Tanna  bis  thirteen  oonsonants, 
seFeral  of  which  differ  firom  those  of  the  Malioolo.  They  ire  hj, 
g^  kj  /,  m,  n,  fi,  p,  r,  t,  /,  and  v.  The  words  abonod  more  in  vow- 
els tiian  the  Malicolo,  and  the  liarsh  combinations  of  them  existing 
in  the  latter  are  absent. 

There  are  but  two  words  in  the  Tamia  which  are  die  same  as  in 
the  Malicolo,  those  for  the  yerb  **  to  drink,**  and  for  *'  a  home.'' 
There  are  ox  Malayan  words,  Tit.,  that  for  "  a  ooooa-nut,'*  for 
«  hmd  or  country,**  for  **  the  sea,**  for  "  fish,**  and  for  «  a  diiid," 
which  last  is  erroneously  translated  by  Porter,  "  hatchet.**  I  an 
find  in  it  only  one  word  of  the  Polynedan,  that  for  **  chief,"  or 
«  priest.** 

Of  the  lang^uage  of  New  Caledonia,  Forster  has  given  thirt]r-«igbt 
words.  This  seems  to  have  twelve  consonants,  differing  m  some 
respects  both  from  those  of  Tanna  and  Mafieolo.  Tliey  are  by  g,  i, 
/,  m,  »,  N,  fi,  p,  r,  f,  and  ir.  Cook  conriders  this  language  as  a  mix- 
ture between  that  of  Tanna  and  the  Pdlynesian.  I  do  not  find  ooe 
word  in  it  in  common  with  the  Tanna,  except  such  as  'both  hare 
borrowed  from  other  languages.  Those  common  to  It  uMi  tlie  Po- 
lynesian are  the  verb  **  to  eat,**  tiie  word  for  '*  moon,"  and  the 
words  for  **  dilef,**  or  **  priest,**  which  last  it  has  in  eomnum  with 
the  Tanna. 

The  Mabiy  words  oontdned  m  the  New  Caledonia  are  fire  in 
number,--that  for  "a  cocoa-nut,**  for  "the  car,"  for  " fish," for    i 
"  water,'*  and  for  **  a  yam,** — all  in  a  corrupt  form,  as  nn  for  iisr, 
a  cocoa-nut ;  gnlina  for  taUna^  the  ear ;  and  ^fi  for  Mbi,  a  yam. 

Not  one  of  the  three  Negro  languages  just  mentioned  contains  i 
word  that  is  common  to  the  N^to  languages  before  ennnerated, 
except  such  as  all  have  derived  from  a  third  source,  the  Mslsyan. 

To  thb  meagie  list  of  the  Negrito  languages,  I  have  to  add  the 
more  co|nous  ones  fomished  by  Mr.  Jukes,  of  the  language  of  tiie 
Torres  Struts  ishnders.  The  vocabularies  whidi  he  fomuibtf  vt 
fax  in  number,  and  amount  to  frtmi  37  words  up  to  545*  The  vov- 
el  sounds  appear  to  be  a,  d,  e,  i,  o|  sc,  and  the  diphthongs  ai  »<1  ^' 
which  agrees  exactly  \^ith  those  of  the  5Ialay  and  Javanese.    The 
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eonsoi«ats  seem  to  be  b,  c,  rf,  g,  k,  /,  m,  «,  p,  r,  *,  /,  v,  t«^,  ind  z, 
together  with  a  soimd  repreeented  by  Mr.  Jukes  as  <I4,  <bj  aad  j. 
If  tbflre  be  eueh  sound?*  it  is  elear  that  these  are  really  three  ^stinct 
cousowttts.  and  tbat  if  these  people  had  inyented  an  alphabet,  each 
would  have  its  diatbet  ehaimcter.  If  thia  be  the  case,  there  are  18 
consoDaatiy  ov&r  and  abor e  the  aspirate,  which  these  languages  have. 

In  all  these  huiguages,  I  find  but  one  word  whidi  is  Malay,  and 
even  this  is  confined  to  a  single  hmguage,  that  of  Massdd  or  York 
laUnd.  This  is  maruk^  which  the  natives  applied  to  the  domestic 
fowl  viiich  they  saw  in  tiie  hen-coops  of  the  Fly,  for  they  have  none 
of  their  own.  The  word  is,  no  doubt,  a  corruption  of  the  wide- 
spreid  Malayan  nutnuk,  and  probably  borrowed  from  New  Guinea^ 
which  the  natives  of  the  isbmds  of  Torres  Straits  appear  sometimes 
to  visit.  There  are  two  other  words  which  are  very  doubtful.  la 
two  of  the  hmgueges,  the  cocoa^nttt  is  called  hoonarrig  which  may 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  words  huah  nur^  or  the  fruit  of  the  co- 
coa^BUt ;  snd  in  a  third  the  same  object  is  called  tffoo  which  may  be 
a  oorraption  of  the  Malay  fttioA,  or  in  Javanese  tvohy  *<  fruit*'  or 
**  the  fruit." 

Comparing  the  languages  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits  with 
those  of  Malicolo,  Tanna,  and  New  Caledonia  there  are  certunly 
no  two  words  in  common  between  them.  Even  the  numerals  are 
vhdly  different ;  and  while  the  Polynesian  negroes  count  as  far  as 
10,  tiie  Torre's  Straits  isUnders  can  proceed  no  further  than  6,  and 
even  this  only  by  multiplying  one  and  two. 

From  the  details  which  have  now  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Haky  and  Javanese  words,  as  I  stated  before,  have  found  their  way 
into  the  languages  of  the  Arohipdago  and  Pacific,  or  other  neighs 
bottrhood,  in  proportion  to  facility  or  difficulty  of  communication 
with  the  parent  countries  of  these  two  languages,  Sumatra  and  Java. 
The  fadlitiea  and  difficulties  have  consisted — of  proximity  or  dia- 
tance,  geographical  and  navigable ;  of  similarity  or  diasimilarity  of 
nee,—- of  similarity  or  dissimibtfity  oi  lingual  idiom ,  and  of  attrac« 
tion  or  repulsion  frx)m  disparity  in  the  condition  of  civilization. 

The  influx  of  Malay  and  Javanese  words  will  be  found  large  in 
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the  proportion  of  the  facilities ;  and  small  as  they  diminish,  imtil,by 
an' accumulation  of  difficulties,  they  cease  altogellier. 

Malay  and  Javanese  words  have  not  been  traced  to  the  bnguagM 
of  tiie  continents  of  Africa  and  America.  Madagascar  seems  to  in- 
tercept them  from  the  first,  and  the  want  of  stepping-stones  or  stages 
between  Easter  Island  and  the  west  coast  of  America,  with  advene 
winds  and  currents,  from  the  last. 

Wherever  they  have  been  received,  the  Malays  and  JaYanese  will 
be  found  in  a  higher  state  of  civilisation  than  tiie  nations  intowboM 
languages  theirs  have  been  adopted.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary,  tbe 
nations  with  whom  they  have  held  intercourse  have  bera  In  aluglier 
state  of  civilization  than  themselves,  tiieir  languages  have  been  re- 
jected, and  the  languages  of  those  nations  even  adopted  into  their 
own. 

The  Hindoos,  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  tbe  Malays  ind 
Javanese,  have  wholly  rejected  tiieir  knguages ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, in  the  course  of  an  intercourse  of  many  ages,  the  latter  have  bor- 
rowed largely, — of  which,  if  this  were  the  proper  time,  I  could, 
through  the  friendship  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  orientidist  noir 
presiding  over  this  section,  furnish  larger  and  more  satisfoctory  evi- 
dence tiian  has  ever  been  adduced  before.* 

The  same  cause  has  excluded  the  Malay  and  Javanese  from  the 
languages  of  Arabia  and  Perna,  notwithstandmg  an  intercourse  of 
at  least  five  centuries;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tiioee  laogm^ 
have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  hn^ly  adopted  botii  by  the 
Malays  and  Javanese. 

Superior  civilization,  and  probably  not  less,  the  uncongenial  mo- 
nosyllablic  character  of  their  languages,  has  excluded  the  Malayan 
languages  from  tiie  regions  east  of  Hindustan.  The  Siamese,  al- 
though inUnmediate  juxtaposition  witii  the  Malay,  has  ncstiier  given 
the  latter  words,  nor,  with  tiie  exception  of  about  half  a  dosen,  re- 
ceived any  from  it. 

This  remark  is  still  more  i^plicabte  to  the  Chinese  hmguages, 

•  Horace  Hayroaa  Wilson,  Professor  or  Sanskrit  in  the  UniversHi  of 
Oxford. 
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wlueh  have  not  only  borrowed  nothing  from  the  Malayan  languages, 
but  conferred  little  or  nothing  on  them,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ooorse  and  settlement  of  centuries. 

It  is  a  striking  iact,  that  not  a  word  of  any  Malayan  language  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  many  languages  of  Australia.  I  should 
hsTe  expected  them,  for  exiimple,  in  the  language  of  Raffle's  Bay» 
which  is  close  to  the  stations  frequented,  probably  for  many  ages,  by 
the  Tiipang  fishers  of  Macassar ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  found 
in  it  This  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  difference  of  race  or  dif* 
ference  of  idiom,  for  the  languages  of  the  Negro  races  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago contun  MaUyan  words  ;  and  so  does  that  of  the  far  more 
distant  Easter  island,  of  which,  in  so  far  as  pronunciation  is  con- 
oeroed,  the  genius  is  more  remote  from  the  Malayan  than  is  that  of 
the  Australian. 

The  absence  from  the  Austratian  languages  of  all  trace  of  the 
Malayan,  can,  I  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  low  social 
condition  of  the  Australian  race,  which  seems,  as  if  it  were,  to  hare 
repelled  all  knowledge  derived  from  a  superior  one. 

In  order  to  shew  the  proportion  in  which  Malayan  words  are 
fonnd  in  the  various  languages  which  have  recdved  them,  I  give  a 
few  examples.  In  the  Maduni,  one  of  the  two  languages  of  the  is- 
land of  that  name,  in  1000  words,  it  is  581  ;  in  Sunda,  one  of  the 
two  bnguages  of  Java,  it  is  528 ;  in  Lampung,  one  of  the  six  Ling- 
Dagesof  Sunuitra,  it  is  516  ;  in  the  Wugi,  one  of  the  many  languages 
of  Celebes,  it  drops  down  to  233 ;  in  the  Tagala  of  the  Philippines, 
It  is  but  33 ;  in  the  New  Zealand,  it  is  but  20 ;  and  in  the  Malagasiy 
but  17. 

A  few  instances  occur  of  the  languages  of  tribes  so  ^tuated  that 
we  migfat  fiuriy  expect  them  to  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  Ma- 
lay and  Javanese,  but  which  really  contun  very  litde.  The  most  re- 
markable example  of  tins  is  the  Tambora  of  Sumbawa.  This  island 
is  only  the  third  from  Java,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Archi- 
pdsgo,  while  the  people  who  speak  the  language  are  of  the  brown- 
compkxioned  lank*haired  race,  like  those  who  speak  two  other  lan- 
E^t9  of  the  same  bland,  both  containing  a  large  influx  of  Malax 
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and  Jaraneae,  jet  out  of  forty-eight  words,  the  Ttaahon  ocmtauii  Imt 
two  words,  huiUf  *^  a  hair,"  tnakan^  **  to  eat"* 

Another  example,  although  not  00  striking  a  one,  is  affpvdad  by 
the  language  of  the  Pelew  or  Pilu  Idanda,  inhaluted  by  a  hnnrn« 
eomplexioned  and  lank-haired  raee,  and  not  more  than  eight  degrees 
east  of  the  Philippine  group.  In  658  words  of  it,  I  can  di0oo?er 
only  three  whidi  are  Malayan.  Yet  a  oonsiderable  number  of  M»- 
layan  words  are  found  in  the  language  of  the  Baehee  Islands,  sod  in 
that  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Formosa ;  and  a  still  lai^er  in  the 
Saadwidi  Island  dialect  of  the  Polyneaan,  ten  fimes  as  hr  from  the 
Philippine  as  the  Pelew  gtoup.f 

An  argument  in  &Tonr  of  one  original  tongue  has  been  attempted 
to  be  deduced  from  the  supposition  that  the  Malayan  words,  so  wide- 
ly dispersed,  express,  in  most  cases,  the  simplest  and  earliest  ideis 
of  mankind.  My  friend  the  late  Mr.  Marsden,  with  his  usasl  good 
faith,  has  giren  a  list  of  34  such  words  in  72  languages,  on  whieb, 
with  other  words  of  the  same  imagined  dase,  I  shall  offer  a  few  ob- 
serTations.^ 

Among  the  words  imagined  to  express  a  simple  and  primitire 
class  of  ideas,  the  numerals  haye  been  much  hisisted  on.  It  is  ob- 
vious enough,  however,  that  the  numerals,  especially  a  dednud  le- 
ries  of  them  extending  like  the  Malayan,  to  1000,  are  frir  from  b^ 
ing  words  expresmag  such  a  dass  of  ideas*  On  the  contraiy,  they 
must  be  the  invention  of  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of  OTifi- 
sation.  Thus,  among  the  many  languages  of  Australia,  the  inkibi- 
tants  of  which  are  far  below  the  humblest  of  those  of  the  Indisa  ind 
Pacific  islands,  there  is  not  one  that  has  numerals  going  beyond 
*<  four,"  and  even  the  last  number  is  attained  only  by  doubling  i 
dual. 

But  there  are  some  languages  of  the  Archipelago  and  Pacific  Is- 

*  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  people  of  Tambora  thst  took  place  tbe 
greatest  volcanic  eruption  on  record,  that  of  18U ;  and  the  nalioB  is  said  to 
have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  it. 

t  Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands  from  the  Journals  of  Captain  Henry  w  u- 
soD,  by  George  Keate,  Esq.    London^  1788- 

t  *^  On  the  Polynesian  or  East  Insular  Languages."  Miscellaneous 
Works.    1884. 
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lAnd8,aDd  ftbis  of  the  brown-complenoned  race,  which  have  preserved 
their  own  native  numerab  entire.  This  b  the  case  with  the  langu- 
age of  Tambora  in  Sombawa,  with  the  Temati,  and  the  Tidori»  two 
of  the  langnages  of  the  Moluccas,  as  well  as  with  the  language  of 
tbe  Pdew  Isbnds. 

In  some  languages,  agun,  the  native  numerals  have  been  preserv* 
ed  as  &r  as  '*  three"  or  **  four,"  and  the  series  completed  with  the 
Blakyan,  as  in  the  Gorongtalu  of  Celebes,  and  the  Mangarai  of 
Floris. 

Hie  same  is  the  case  in  the  languages  of  the  Negroes  as  In  those 
of  the  brown-oomplezioned  men.  Some  have  adopted,  and  some  re« 
jected  the  Malayan  system.  The  Negroes  of  lif^ageou,  and  of  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  with  the  natives  of  New  Ireland  within  the 
Padiie,  liave,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  adopted  the  Malayan  nu« 
mends,  while  the  8&mang  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Alfonrs  of  the 
interior  of  New  Guinea,  the  people  of  Malioolo,  of  Tanna,  and  of 
New  Caledonia,  have  each  their  own  native  system,  unaffected  by 
the  Malayan. 

Some  languages  have  numerals  as  fiar  as  ^'  five,"  and  clumsily  con- 
tioae  the  series  of  digits  from  their  native  resources,  by  adding  ^*one," 
''  two,"  &c,  to  the  last  named  number,  so  that  six  is  expressed  by 
"  five"  and  "  one,"  and  "  seven"  by  "  five"  and  "  two."  This  is 
the  case  with  the  New  Caledonia. 

Others  seem  to  have  relics  of  a  binal  scale,  and  combine  it  with 
tbe  Malayan  decimal  one,  as  in  the  End^  of  Flores.  In  tins,  for 
/  one,"  "  two,"  three,"  and  "  five,"  the  Malayan  terms  have  been 
adopted,  but  instead  of  bong  continued  beyond  this,  "  nx"  and 
"  seven"  are  expressed  by  the  Malayan  words  *'  five  and  one"  and 
'^  five  and  two."  Four  Is  expressed  by  a  native  word,  and  the  Ma- 
lay numeral  "  two"  prefixed  to  it  expresses  "  eight,"  that  Is,  •*  two 
fours/' 

Tbe  native  Malayan  system  extends  only  to  1000,  and  even  to 
this  extent,  it  is  not  carried  by  all  the  tribes  that  have  adopted  it. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  terms  for  'ten  and  for  hundred^  in  the 
diffeitat  dialects  of  the  Polynesian,  and  which  differ  among  them- 
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selves,  are  Malayan ;  the  word  for  thousand,  numo^  certainly  is  Dot« 
In  the  Lampong  of  Samatra,  a  written  language,  the  term  for  tfaii 
last  numher  is  the  same  wMch  means  an  "  iron  nail  or  spike.** 

For  the  numhers  above  1000,  the  Mahyan  system  has  borrowed 
from  the  Sanscrit ;  and  the  Javanese,  but  it  alone,  goes  as  fiur  with 
the  higher  numerals  as  '*  ten  billions.''  There  are  two  remsrkiUe 
misapplications  of  the  Sanscrit  numbers :  the  Laksa  and  Kati,  the 
well-^known  lac  and  krove  which  ought  to  express  a  hundred  thou- 
sand and  ten  millions,  express,  through  all  the  cultivated  languages 
of  the  Archipelago,  *'  ten  thousand"  and  *^  a  hundred  thoussid" 
only. 

From  the  explanation  now  given,  I  think  it  must  be  soffideatly 
obvious  that  the  Malayan  numerals  afford  no  evidence  whaterer  of 
the  enstence  of  one  great  original  language.  They  seem  amplj, 
and  as  opportimity  offered,  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience— in  some  cases  in  their  entireness,  but  for  the  most  put 
only  partially. 

Among  the  words  of  Malayan  most  generally  diffused,  and  ooDfi« 
dered  to  be  of  tlie  class  representing  the  most  nmple  and  primitiTe 
ideas,  are  the  terms  for  "  man,"  "  bird,"  «  fish,"  &c ;  but  these 
are  obviously  general  or  abstract  terms,  and,  necessarily,  could  oot 
have  been  among  the  first  invented.  The  Australians,  according  to 
Mr.  Ejrre,  have  no  such  terms.*  It  may  be  conjectured,  indeed, 
that  the  want  of  them  in  the  ruder  languages,  both  of  the  Archipe- 
lago and  Pacific,  is  one  cause  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
words  from  the  Malaj-^n  as  ka^^u,  "tree"  or  '^timber ;"  6t«aA,  ^'fruit ;" 
buna^  "  flower ;"  and  manuky  "  a  bird." 

Tlie  very  first  word  of  Mr.  Marsden's  list,  "  man,"  occurs  in  its 
Malay  form  of  ordn  only  in  two  other  languages  of  the  Archipeltgo, 
the  Madura  and  Achln,  and  these  are  known  to  have  received  more 
Malay  than  any  others ;  while  in  the  many  languages  of  the  Pacific 
it  does  not  occur  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  two  Sanscrit  words  ha?- 
ing  the  same  meaning  represent  the  same  idea  in  no  leas  than  ten 
languages  of  Mr.  Marsden's  own  list. 

*  DiscoTcries  in  Central  Aaslralia,  by  John  Edward  Eyre.  London*  1845. 
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The  members  and  other  parts  of  ail  animal  body,  natural  objects, 
sueh  as  water,  fire,  earth,  a  stone,  sun,  moon,  stars,  do  really  repre* 
sent  die  earUest  and  simplest  ideas,  but  their  wide  dissemination  is 
eaolf  enough  aeooonted  for.  In  fact,  they  are,  for  the  mpst  part, 
only  synoDyiiieSv  along  with  nadre  terms,  or,  at  best,  words  that 
hire,  in  tiie  lapse  of  lame,  displaced  the  hitter,  as  they  have  them* 
selres  been  firequenlly  disphused  by  Sanscrit  wordi*. 

To  gife  a  few  examples :  in  the  Malagas!,  besides  the  Malayan 
word,  diere  is  one  native  word  for  ''the  sky,"  there  are  two  for  '"  the 
tongue/'  two  for  "  a  stone,"  four  for  "  fire,"  five  for  **  the  eye,'* 
five  for  "  the  head,"  and  seven  for  the  verb  *<  to  die." 

In  the  Bisaya  of  the  Philippines,  there  are,  besides,  the  Malayan 
words,  two  native  ones  for  *'  a  stone,"  t>i'o  for  "  earth,"  four  for 
•'  shore**  or  "  beach,"  and  six  for  "  wr"  or  **  wind." 

In  the  dictionaries  of  these  hist  languages,  I  observe  that  the  Ma- 
layan word  19  generally  placed  first  in  order,  whence  I  infer  that  it 
is  probably  the  most  current  and  acceptable,  and  this,  I  have  no 
doubt,  it  owes  to  its  more  agreeable  and  facile  pronunciation.  Thus, 
in  the  Malagasi,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Malayan 
'.*«/«,  for  a  stone,  should  be  preferred,  even  by  a  native,  to  kodibo^ 
amkazo. 

That  agreeableness  of  sound  and  facility  of  pronunciation  have 
had  a  oonnderable  share  in  the  spread  of  Malayan  words,  I  think 
highly  probable.  Thus,  the  Malay  word  laki,  a  man  or  male  hu* 
man  being,  is  one  of  very  easy  pronundation,  and  has  extended  to 
nearly  every  language  of  the  Archipehigo,  while  its  correlative,  pd- 
rHmpuan,  woman,  a  primitive  of  four  syllables,  rare  in  any  of  the 
Malayan  languages — ^is  found  hi  one  other  language  only,  that  of  the 
Bhna  of  Snmbawa,  which  abounds  in  Malayan  words. 

Of  Sanscrit  words  expressing  simple  ideas,  that  have  either  su- 
perseded, or  are  more  popular  than  native  ones,  the  examples  arc 
ninnerous ;  as  in  Mahiy  kapaia,  the  head  ;  in  Jan^anese,  sira^  for  the 
!ipad ;  muka^  the  lace,  bahn,  the  shoulder,  and  angutUy  a  member, 
in  several  languages ;  dina^  a  day,  in  Javanese  and  Bait ;  hoMtay  the 
"^Tva.  in  several  langu^es ;  dasa^  for  the  numeral  ten  and  suryn^  for 
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the  sun,  in  Bali.  The  elepluuit  u  unquestioDably  a  native  of  Sa- 
nuHra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  the  popular  name  for  it  in  » 
leatt  og^ht  langruagea  of  these  countries  is  the  Sanscrit  word  f^f  • 
There  is,  indeed,  a  native  one,  6i> am,  in  Malay,  but  H  is  obsolete 
or  little  knomi. 

Instead  of  the  elementary  words  of  languafo  heuag  those  nofit 
widely  spread,  the  reyerse  in  the  case^  Such  words  are  the  rvtti 
to  be  found  in  many  languages,  and  some  of  the  most  eseenlul  have 
not  been  disseminated  at  all,  but  are  found  to  be  distinct  in  each  m* 
parate  language.  In  fact,  the  class  of  words  most  widely  diAucd, 
are  in  a  great  measure  extrinsic,  and  the  ofbpring  of  a  considerate 
advancement  in  dvilization  ;  such,  for  example,  ss  the  names  of  cul- 
tivated, useful,  or  familiar  plants ;  those  of  d<HBesticated,  useful,  oi 
familiar  animals  ;  terms  connected  with  numeratiott,  fislaBg,  nsnga- 
tion,  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  the  calendar,  war,  goTen- 
ment,  and  eren  literature. 

If,  then,  one  language  only  had  ever  existed,  we  are  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  suppodng  that  the  people  who  spoke  it  were  oae 
race,  and  that  they  were  in  a  sodal  state  of  considerable  advance- 
ment  before  they  were  dispersed,  and  their  language  broken  down 
into  tlie  chaos  of  tongues  at  present  existing,  an  hypothesis  without 
the  shadow  of  a  proof. 

Had  such  a  language  ever  existed,  we  would  not  htigrt  friled  to 
hare  the  same  kind  of  evidence  of  it,  which  the  modem  langoagts 
of  the  south  of  Europe  aiford  of  the  existence  of  Latin,  that  is,  a 
virtual  agreement  in  the  most  familiar  nouns,  adjeedves,  proaouass 
verbs,  prepoutions,  and  particles ;  but  of  this  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago,  or  Pacific 

There  are  but  two  languages  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Islands 
tliat  have  been  widely  spread,  the  Malay  in  the  first,  and  the  Polj- 
nesian  in  the  last ;  and  the  evidence  of  a  oomnon  origin  in  these, 
is  as  satisfiustorily  shown  in  their  dialects,  as  that  yielded  by  the 
French,  Spanbh,  and  Italian,  of  their  common  origin  in  Latio. 

It  remains  to  conrider  how  the  principal  languages  of  Sumatra 
and  Java,  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  came  to  be  so  widely  disseml* 
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nated,  la  the  theory  wkich  I  adopt  supposes  them  to  hare  been, 
wkfain  the  bounds  of  the  Archipelag^o,  to  which  I  first  confine  my 
aamimiUon.  I  hare  no  doabt  the  dissemination  was  effected,  in 
the  esse  o^the  knguaipes  of  neighbouring  tribes,  by  conquest,  and 
10  the  more  remote,  by  piratical  expeditions,  terminating  in  con- 
quest and  colonization ;  by  commerce,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  small 
degree,  by  religious  agency. 

The  nearest  parallels  to  thb,  with  which  the  European  reader  is' 
ftmtliar,  will  be  found  in  f^  piratical  and  commercial  expeditions, 
eonqiiests,  and  colonisations  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  or  the  piratical 
expeditions,  conquests,  •  and  settlements,  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
known  as  Danes,  Anglo-Saxons,  or  Normans. 

Even  witiiout  the  knowledge  of  the  compass,^he  monsoons  af- 
ford, to  the  nations  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  on  such  expeditions  and  such  commerce,  £sr 
exeeeding  even  those  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  voyages  of  the 
Mala^  and  Javanese,  consequently,  far  surpass  in  length,  if  not  in 
difficulty,  those  of  tiie  early  Greeks  and  Plicenicians. 

When  European  nations  first  visited  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in 
the  bsghinnig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  found  the  Malays  and 
Javiaese  conducting  the  first  stage  of  that  commerce  in  the  clove 
and  nutmeg,  by  which  these  then  much  valued  articles  found  their 
way,  first  into  the  markets  of  Continental  India,  and  eventually  into 
those  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Ronoe — ^that  is,  making  trading; 
voyages  which  extended  from  the  western  bounds  of  the  Archipela* 
po.  Hie  spices  in  question  were  found  in  the  Roman  Markets  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era  ;  and  the  great  probably,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  Javanese  and  Malay  trade  alluded  to  had,  when  Euro- 
peans first  observed  k,  been  going  on  for  at  least  fourteen  centuries. 

The  conquests  and  settlements  of  the  Malays,  the  chief  agents, 
have  extended  from  the  centre  of  Sumatra,  the  parent  country  of 
this  people,  over  nearly  all  the  coast  of  that  island  itself,  over  the 
whole  MaUyan  Peninsula,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  coestof  Bor- 
neo ;  while  small  settlements  of  them  may  be  found  as  far  as  Hmur, 
in  one  direction,  and  Lu9on,  the  chief  of  the  Philippines,  in  another. 
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The  Malay  language  lias,  moreover,  been,  immemoriaQy,  the  fom- 
mon  medium  of  communication  throughout  ail  the  islands.  Magdkn 
and  his  companions,  in  152K  carried  on  an  easy  biterooorse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  small  and  remote  ialands  of  the  Phi- 
lippine group,  by  means  of  a  Malay  slave  of  the  Admiral ;  for  al- 
though the  native  languages  were  different,  the  chiefo  and  penons 
engaged  in  commerce  were  all  found  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Mi- 
'  lay. 

When  again  tdey  arrived  at  Tidor,  one  of  the  Spice  Islands,  thtj 
found  the  Malay  equally  current,  and  the  vocabulary  in  P^^afetCas* 
Narrative,  collected  there,  and  consisting  of  352  words,  is,  with 
the  exception  of  20  local  terms,  good  and  current  Malay,  aaeh  as 
is  spoken  at  the  present  day.  Yet  Tidor  and  die  other  Mokeas 
have,  to  the  present  time,  preserved  their  own  peculiar  bngogO) 
wholly  different  from  the  Malay.* 

The  evidence  for  the  agency  of  the  Javanese,  as  its  influence  was 
less,  is  less  palpable,  but  still  suffident^  The  Javanese  had  settled 
in  various  parts  of  Sumatra ;  and  at  Palembang  in  tiiat  isbad,  tiuir 
language  still  subsists  entire,  while  through  monnmants,  inscriplioDit, 
and  names  of  places,  it  is  to  be  traced  in  other  parts  of  that  ishml. 

Similar  evidence,  although  less  complete,  exists  of  tiieir  setde* 
ments  in  Borneo ;  and  there  is  historical  record  of  those  made  by 
them  in  the  Moluccas,  as  well  as  of  their  predatory  expeditioin  and 
commerce  to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  Javanese  lai^age,  hov* 
ever,  less  euphonic  than  the  Maby,  more  prolix  and  more  dBfiealt, 
was  never  employed  aslhe  common  medium  of  oommnnicatioii ;  ind 
it  is  not  improbable  that,  even  in  their  own  espedai  settienents,  it 
gave  way  to  the  Malay. 

In  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  influence  of  tlie  JaviiMM 
has  naturally  been  greater  on  the  surrounding  langnafes  tium  thit 
of  the  Malay,  llius,  in  the  SunUmap,  one  of  the  two  langnagns  of 
Madura,  there  are,  in  1000  words,  170  exdusively  Javanese,  and 
only  103  exdusivdy  Malay.     In  the  Bali,  there  are  127  Javanese, 

*  Prima  Viaggio  intcrno  al  globo  lerraqueo.    Milano^  1800. 
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and  69  Malay:  and  in  the  SundaofJaya,   156  of  Javanese,  and 
only  44  of  Malay. 

Ab  mod  as  we  cross  the  narrow  strait  that  divides  Sumatra  from 
Java,  the  proportions  are  reversed,  although  we  find  still  a  large 
amount  of  Javanese  words.  In  1000  words  of  Lampung  we  have 
138  exdusively  Malay,  and  70  exdustvely  Javanese. 

I  should  remark  that  the  numerals^  when  they  differ  in  Malay 
and  Javanese,  are,  even  in  the  remote  languages,  almost  always 
those  peculiar  to  the  Javanese,  and  not  to  the  Malay.  These  nu- 
merals are,  3, 7»  8,  and  9 ;  and  the  Makgaa,  tlie  Philippine  tongues, 
and  the  Poljrnesian,  with  many  intermediate  languages,  afford  ex« 
amples  of  this. 

The  different  means  of  propagations  now  specified  will  I  think, 
be  snfiiGicnt  to  account  for  the  facts,  that  such  a  language,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  of  the  Lampungs,  a  people  lying  between  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  should  consist  of  nearly 
one  half  of  the  hingoages  of  these  two  nations ;  that  the  language  of 
the  remotiar  Bugis  of  Celebes,  shotild  consist  of  only  one*fourth  of 
them,  and  that  in  the  still  more  remote  Tagak  and  Bisaya  of  the 
Philippines^  the  proportion  should  drop  down  to  one»thirtieih  part. 

1  have  next  to  consider  how  the  Malayan  words  existing  in  the 
laognage  of  Madagascar  may  have  found  their  way  into  it.  The  in«* 
habitants  of  Madagascar  are  Negroes,  and  in  race  differ  wholly  from 
the  Malays  and  Javanese.  The  whole  number  of  Malayan  words  in 
the  Maiagaa  does  not  exceed  one  fifiy-ievevUh  part  of  the  language, 
aiuL  they  lire,  as  I  have  shewn,  not  essential  to  it.  There  is,  in 
short,  nothing  in  oommon  between  the  two  races,  and  nothing  in 
common  between  the  character  of  their  hinguages. 

Thit  Indian  islanders  are  ignorant  of  the  eadstence  of  Madagascar 
^  the  people  of  Madagascar  equally  so  of  the  existence  of  the  In- 
dian Isbmds.  A  navigation  of  3000  miles  of  open  sea  lies  between 
them,  and  a  strong  trade-innd  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  it.  A 
voyage  from  the  In^an  Islands  to  Madagascar  is  possible,  even  in 
the  rode  state  of  Malayan  navigation  ;  but  return  would  be  wholly 
Impossible.     Comraerrp,  conquest?,  or  f  olonization  are.  consequent- 
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1y,  utterly  out  of  the  question  tt  means  of  oonveybg  any  portion  of 
the  Malayan  language  to  Madagascar. 

There  remdns,  then,  but  one  way  in  which  Ms  conld  have  tiken 
p]ace — ^tfce  fortuitous  arrival  on  the  shores  of  Madagascar  of  temp* 
est-driven  Malayan  prau^.  The  south-east  monsoon,  wlneh  Is  but 
a  continuation  of  the  south-east  trade-wind,  prevails  from  the  W 
of  south  lat.  to  the  equator,  its  greatest  force  hdng  Mt  in  the  Jan 
8ea,  and  its  influence  embracing  the  western  half  of  the  Island  of 
Sumatra.*  This  wind  blows  from  April  to  October,  and  an  easterw 
ly  gale  doring  this  period  might  drive  a  vessel  off  tlie  sliores  of  Sa- 
matra  or  Java,  so  as  to  make  it  impos^le  to  regain  them.  In  sndi 
a  situation  she  would  have  no  resource  but  putting  before  the  wind, 
and  mailing  for  the  first  land  that  chance  might  direct  her  to ;  and  ihtt 
first  land  would  be  Madagascar.  With  a  fair  wind  and  a  stiff  bree»» 
which  she  would  be  sure  of,  she  nught  reach  that  island  witiioat  dif- 
ficulty in  a  month. 

Two  or  three  such  adventures  arc  known  to  have  taken  place 
since  our  own  occupation  of  the  Mauritius,  and,  consequently,  nrtffft 
frequent  intercourse  with  Madagascar.  Earl  Grey,  at  my  reqiteit, 
has  most  obligingly  written  to  the  Mauritius  for  the  partiCQlarB  of 
these  strange  adventures ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  t^  replies  have 
not  arrived  in  time  to  lay  the  information  before  tJie  Assodalion. 

The  accident  of  pratts  bang  tempest-driven  from  the  diores  of 
the  Malay  Islands,  is  probably  one  of  not  onfrequent  oeeiirreiioe, 
although  few  of  them  may  reach  Madagascar.  Shortly  after  the 
restoration  of  Java,  in  1810,  the  late  Captain  Rolnnson,  of  the  la- 
dian  Navy,  picked  up  a  small  fishing-boat,  baring  on  board  two  Ma- 
lay men  and  a  woman,  800  miles  from  the  nearest  Malay  riiore ; 
and  being  a  gentleman  well  aoquunted  with  the  Malays  and  thdr 
language,  he  could  have  made  no  mistake  about  nationality, 

The  occasional  arrival  in  Madagascar  of  a  shipwrecked  pratts 
might  not.  Indeed,  be  sufficient  to  account  for  even  the  small  por- 
tion of  Malayan  found  in  the  Malsgam ;  but  it  is  offering  no  violence 

*  See  the  Directory  ofmy  greatly  respected  friend,  the  late  Capt,Hors« 
bargb. 
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to  the  maimers  or  history  of  Che  Malay  people,  to  imagine  the  pro- 
bain%  of  a  piratical  fleet,  or  a  fleet  carrying  one  of  those  migrm* 
tioDs,  of  which  there  are  examples  on  record,  being  tempest-driyen, 
like  a  single  prau.  Such  a  fleet,  well-eqiupped,  well-stocked,  and 
well-manned,  would  not  only  be  fitter  for  the  long  and  perilous  vo« 
yage,  but  reach  Madagascar  in  a  better  conation  than  a  fishing  or 
tndmg  boat.  It  may  seem,  then,  not  an  improbable  supposition, 
th&t  it  was  through  one  or  more  fortuitous  adventures  (if  this  des« 
criptioD,  that  the  language  of  Madagascar  received  its  influx  of  Ma- 
laya. 

Req>ectang  the  probable  era  of  such  adventures,  we  have  just  one 
flint  n^  of  light.  With  the  Malayan,  there  came  in  a  few  words  of 
Sanscrit,  sudi  as  are  papular  in  the  Malay  and  Javanese.  From 
Uiis  it  may  be  fiur  to  infer,  that  Uie  chance  migrations  I  have  sup- 
posed, whether  they  had  before  taken  place  earlier  or  not,  may  have 
taken  plAce,  at  all  events,  as  early  as  the  epoch  of  the  connection  of 
the  Umdoos  with  the  Indian  Archipehigo, — ^a  connection,  the  com- 
mSDcement  of  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  placed  later  than  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

I  have,  finally,  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Malajan  words  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  languages  of  the 
Paofic  The  proportion  of  Malayan  words  in  the  Polynesian,  judg- 
ing fay  the  New  Zealand  dialect,  is  more  than  20  in  1000,  while  in 
that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  does  not  exceed  17-  Except  in 
these  few  words,  there  is  nothing  in  commou  between  those  who 
speak  the  Polyneskn*  Their  races  are  different,  and  tlieir  langu- 
ages distinct. 

Conquest  and  settlement  by  the  Makys,  Jayi^ese,  or  other  tribes 
of  the  Archipelago,  had  probably,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
^ittembation  of  the  Malayan  in  the  languages  of  the  Pacific.  I 
bare  no  doubt,  then,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  language  of  Mada- 
gascar, it  was  the  work  of  tempest  driven  praus  or  fleets,  and  gra- 
dually, and  step  by  step,  from  island  to  island,  transmitted  in  the 
eonTse  of  ages,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  north  af  the  equator,  to 
New  Zealand  south  of  it,  and  as  far  as  Easter  Island. 
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Tne  trade- winds  are  the  seeming  obstacle  to  this  commuiiication ; 
but  when  the  question  Is  duly  exanuned,  they  do  not  prove  to  be  so. 
The  Boutli-west  monsoon,  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  extends  to  the 
Marianne  Islands,  and  the  145^  of  east  longitude ;  and  the  north- 
west monsoon  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  as  far  east  as  New  Giii* 
nea ;  while  westerly  winds  are  frequently  experienced  in  the  Padlk 
far  to  the  west  of  this  bhind.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  accurate 
Caption  Horsburgh.* 

La  Perouse  goes  farther,  and  obsenres,  that  westerly  winds  are, 
at  least,  as  frequent  as  east  in  the  Pacific  in  a  zone  of  7^  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  and  that  the  winds  are  so  variable,  that  it  is  lit- 
tle more  difficult  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  eastward  tiian  to  the  west- 
ward.!   The  testimony  of  Captain  Fitzroy  is  to  the  same  effect.| 

But  it  is  further  ascertained,  that  the  monsoon  "  (the  western)  is 
occasionally  experienced  through  all  the  islands  of  Eastern  Polroe- 
aa."$  Captain  Beechy,  in  his  instructive  narrative,  informs  us  that 
he  picked  up  at  sea  a  tempest-driven  canoe,  belonging  to  Chain  Is- 
land, three  hundred  miles  east  of  Taliiti,  and  subject  to  it  Shu 
l:ad  been  on  a  voyage  to  the  latter,  and  by  two  successive  gales  from 
the  westward,  was  driven  600  miles  out  of  her  course,  to  Bairow 
IsUnd,  in  about  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude.  When  rescued, 
she  had  on  board  twenty- eight  men,  fifteen  women,  and  ten  child- 
ren ;  in  fact,  the  nucleus  of  a  little  colony. 

Captain  Wilson  found,  when  wrecked  on  the  Pelew  Islands,  in 
the  8^  of  north  hidtude,  and  the  135''  of  east  longitude,  three  Ma- 
lay mariners  ;  and,  having  among  his  own  crew  a  Malay  interpreter, 
he  was  able  to  communicate  with  the  natives  through  these  Mabys* 
who  had  acquired  the  Pelew  language.  The  account  which  they 
gave  of  themselves  was,  that  in  a  voyage  from  Batavia  to  Temate, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  touchbg  at  Menado  in  Celebes,  they  were  dri- 
ven by  a  storm  on  the  Pelew  Islands.     One  of  them,  however,  who 

*  Horsburgh*s  East  India  Directory. 

i*  La  Perouse,  vol.  it. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  by 
Captain  Fitzroy,  R.N. 

§  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  in  1825,  drc.drc,  by  Captain  Beechy,  R.N.  Loa- 
don. 1881. 
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accompuiied  Captain  ^Vilson  to  England,  acknowledged  that  he  and 
his  eompanions  were  part  of  the  crew  of  one  of  three  piratical 
praus. 

Casual  wrecks  like  this  might  easily  have  carried  the  Malayan  hin« 
guage  to  the  most  westerly  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  within  the 
tropics ;  while  adventures,  like  that  of  the  Chun  Island  eanoe,  would 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  convey  it,  step  by  step,  to  Easter^Island  and 
the  Sandwich  group. 

This  explanation  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  Mah^an  language  over  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  but, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  greater  difficulties  in  respect  to 
the  large  islands  of  New  Zealand,  the  nearest  portion  of  which  is 
35^  from  the  equator  and,  consequently,  witliin  the  region  of  varia* 
ble  wmds  and  tempests. 

The  same  difficulty,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  exists  in  at- 
tempting to  account  for  the  fact  of  the  New  Zealand  islands  being 
peopled,  throi^hout,  by  the  Polynesian  race,  speaking  the  Polyne- 
sian language.  By  some  means  or  other,  practicable  to  a  rude  peo- 
ple, an  intercourse,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  took  place  between  these 
islands  and  the  intertropical  ones  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  men, 
speaking  the  same  language — since  men  are  no  more  bom  with  Urn- 
guage  than  with  mathematics — ^are  born,  m  a  word,  only  with  a  ca- 
padty  to  acquire  both,  equally  branches  of  acquired  knowledge. 
For  New  Zealand,  then,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  voy- 
age, whether  from  the  Malay  ArchipeUigo,  or  between  it  and  the  in- 
tertropical iilanda  of  the  Pacific,  tempest-driven  praus,  or  fleets  of 
praus,  are  our  only  resource  for  a  rational  explanation. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  cultivated  plants  and  domesticated  ani- 
mals of  the  Polyneaan  Ishmds,  on  their  first  discovery  by  Europeans, 
may,  perhiqis,  be  thought  to  throw  some  light  on  the  mode  in  which 
their  huiguages  received  an  infusion  of  Malayan. 

The  following  were  the  plants, — ^the  cocoa*nut,  the  bread-fniif, 
the  yam,  the  batata,  tJie  taro,  the  sugar-cane,  the  orange,  the  bana- 
na, the  bamboo,  and  the  paper-mulbei-ry.  Every  one  of  these  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  but  if  the  ^ilabyan  nations  brought 
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them,  tlicy  did  not  bring  the  nomea  with  two  trifling  or  partial  a« 
ceptions.  Tlie  cocoa-nut  is  known  by  a  Malayan  name  in  the  Po- 
lynesian dialect  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  not  in  the  Marquesas. 
It  has  the  same  Malayan  name  also  in  the  Negro  languages  of  New 
Caledonia  and  Tanna,  but  not  in  the  Malicolo.  In  the  New  Cale- 
donia alone,  I  find  the  Malayan  name  for  a  yam  written  s|^»  for  «ik 
In  the  Tanna  and  Malicolo,  these  different  ones. 

Rice,  with  all  the  numerous  pulses,  and  esculent  YCgetables  knovn 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  were  not  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Pi- 
eific ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  banana  and  orange,  the  none- 
rous  fruits  of  that  region  were  wanting. 

The  domesticated  animals  found  in  the  South  Sea  IsUuids  were 
only  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  common  fowl.  In  none  of  the  lan- 
guages, either  of  the  brown,  or  negro  races,  are  the  name  of  these 
animals,  Malay,  JaYanese,  or  of  any  other  language  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, except  that  of  the  Marianne  Islands,  in  which  is  found  the  Ja- 
Yanese word  manuhe  <'  a  bird"  or  **  fowl,*'  the  name  for  the  com- 
mon poultry  in  the  Philippine  langui^es. 

Among  the  most  frequent  of  the  domesticated  animals  of  die  Ma- 
layan Archipelago  are  the  goat,  the  cat,  and  the  duck,  and  had  a 
communication  existed  between  it  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  thej 
must,  from  Uieir  hardiness,  haYe  been  introduced ;  but  they  are  aD 
three  wanting. 

The  absence  of  Malayan  names  for  both  plants  and  animals,  sup- 
posing the  plants  and  animals  to  haYC  been  deriYcd  from  the  lodiaa 
Archipelago,  would  be  the  more  remarkable  from  the  frequency  of 
the  same  name,  for  these  objects,  in  the  different  Mahiyan  languages 
themseWes.  Tlius,  for  the  domestic  dog,  the  Javanese  name  is 
found  in  ten  other  languages,  and  the  Mday  name  for  the^  domestic 
hog  in  forty  others.  The  nftme  for  the  yam  and  for  the  sugar-cane 
is  almost  as  often  repeated  from  one  extremity  of  tiie  Archfpeb^po 
to  the  other  as  that  of  the  hog. 

From  the  absence  of  Malayan  names  for  plants  and  ammals,  and 
the  absence  of  hardy  plants  and  animals  that  might,  in  a  transit  of 
ordinary  facility,  have  been  introduced  from  the  Malayan  Archipe- 
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lago  Into  the  isHmds  of  the  Pacific,  I  must  infer,  that  neither  were 
introdnoed  by  the  means  through  which  the  Malayan  language  was 
commonicated  to  those  of  the  Pacific.  I  conclude,  on  the  same 
ground,  that  the  voyages  *vere  fortuitous  and  precarious,  such  as  I 
hire  fancied  them.  Had  the  plants  or  seeds  of  plants,  and  the  ani- 
mals, been  even  on  board  the  storm-driren  prausy  it  is  certain  they 
must  ha?e  been  devoured  by  the  famishing  crews  as  food. 

Althoagh  all  the  domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  plants  of  the 
Islands  of  the  SouA  Sea,  are  common  to  the  Malay  Islands,  and  all, 
I  befievC)  mdigenous  in  tlie  latter,  I  think  it,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  they  were  indigenous  also  in  the  former,  than  that  they 
were  Introduced  from  any  quarter,  and  consequently  that  the  cuU 
tore  of  the  one,  and  the  domestication  of  the  other,  were  native  arts. 

The  hog  and  dog  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  very  peculiar  va« 
rieties.  The  bog  is  said  to  resemble  the  Chinese  breed,  having  a 
short  body,  short  legs,  a  belly  han^ng  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
erect  ears.  The  dogs  have  *'  a  prodigious  large  head,  remarkably 
little  eyes,  pricked  ears,  long  hur,  and  a  short  bushy  tail."  This 
is  neither  the  hog  nor  dog  of  the  Malayan  islands  in  the  wild  or  do- 
mesdcated  eonditxon. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  very  unequally  distributed  over  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  hog,  the  dog,  and  common  fowl  arc  all 
three  found  only  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  groups.  New  Zeal- 
and has  the  dog  only.  The  Marquesas,  the  Friendly  Islands,  and 
New  Hebrides,  want  the  dog.  Easter  Island  and  New  Caledonia 
have  only  the  common  fowl.     This  last  alone  is  general.^ 

This  inegahirity  of  distribution  is  remarkable,  and  would  seem 
to  point  at  the  precarious  nature  of  the  communication  through 
which  so  many  of  the  ishuids  have  been  peopled  by  the  same  nation, 
for  had  the  interoourae  been  one  of  ordinary  facility,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  emigrants  would  have  carried  along  with  them 
their  usual  domesticated  animals,  in  the  entireness  of  their  number. 
The  animals  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  now  existing  only  in 

*  Forstcr's  Observations  oo  Cook's  Voyage. 
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the  domesticated  state,  may,  then,  once  have  existed  io  some  of  tkfii, 
in  the  wild  one,  and>  as  iti  other  countries,  been  exterminated  in 
the  progress  of  populalion.  The  hog  and  common  fowl  in  the  wild 
state  are  certainly  found  in  some  of  the  Malay  islands  maeh  smaller 
than  Tahiti  or  Owaii,  from  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  large  qiu- 
dnipeds,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  tiger  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tliis  branch  of  the  subject  is  fitllof 
difficulties.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  hid 
the  hog,  the  dog,  and  common  fowl,  while  the  Marianne  group,  al- 
ho  to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  by  50®  of  longitude  nearer  to  the 
Archipelago,  had  neither  the  hog  nor  dog,  and  probably  noterea 
the  common  fowl.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  fowl,  b  the 
wild,  but  not  the  domesticated  state,  was  found  in  the  Pelew  IsLands, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  equator.* 

The  objections  to  the  hypothesis  which  some  have  maintained  that 
the  hog  may  have  been  introduced  by  European  shipping,  in  com* 
paratively  modern,  times,  are, — ^that  there  is  no  record  of  any  sQch 
event  down  to  the  time  of  Cook— that  the  varieties  of  the  umi^ 
in  question  are  different  from  any  known  European  varieties— that 
they  are  the  same  throughout — that  the  names  of  the  animals  are 
neither  European,  nor  have  reference  to  an  European  or  other  for- 
eign origin  as  is  the  case  with  the  animals  since  introduced  by  En- 
ropeans  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  native,  and  the  same 
throughout,  wherever  the  PolynesUn  language  is  spoken.  New  Zea- 
land alone  excepted,  in  so  .far  as  concerns  one  animal,  the  dog. 

The  Marianne  Islands,  when  discovered,  were  found  destitute  of 
nearly  all  the  domesticated  animals.  The  Spaniards  introdaeed  the 
ox,  the  horse,  the  ass,  deer,  goats,  the  dog,  the  hog,  and  the  cat, 
some  of  which  have  since  returned  to  a  state  of  nature.  Here  ^e 
have  evidence  of  foreign,  and  even  of  European  introduction.  Tiie 
cat  is  called  keto  or  gheto^  evidently  a  corruption  of  tlie  Castilian 
gato  ;  and  the  dog  is  called  by  a  compound  epithet,  meaning  '*for- 

^   *  Freycinet,  voyage  autour  du  Monde  j  Wilson's  Account  of  the  Pele* 
Islands. 
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rign  aniinals."*  There  is  nothing  like  such  evidence,  historical  or 
pbilological,  in  the  languages  of  the  Pacific. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  recapituhtion  of  the  results  at  which 
I  have  arrived  in  this  essay. 

The  races  of  men  referred  to  in  the  inquiry  do  not  consist,  as 
commoniy  supposed,  of  one  brown*complexioned,  and  one  negro 
raee,  but  of  several  of  both. 

Hie  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  are  Africans,  and  wholly  distinct 
from  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Archipekgo  or  Padfic. 

Hiere  are  many  languages  essentially  distinct  from  each  other, 
both  of  the  brown-complexioned  and  negro  races,  and  not  one  only 
of  eadi  of  these  two,  as  generally  supposed. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Malay  in  the  Archipeli^,  and  the  Poly- 
nesiaa  m  the  Padfic,  there  are  no  wide-spread  languages  or  dialects. 

As  far  as  our  scanty  knowledge  of  tiie  Negro  languages  will  ena- 
ble us  to  judge,  the  only  clear  distinction  between  them  and  those  of 
the  brown-eomplexioned  consists  in  the  first  containing  always  more 
consonaofeB  in  proportion  to  vowels,  and  more  harsh  combinations  of 
consonants  than  the  latter. 

It  is  chiefly  the  Malay  and  Javanese^  the  languages  of  the  two 
most  powerful,  dvilized,  and  enterprising  nations  of  the  Archipela* 
go,  which  b  found  in  other  tongues,  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Is* 
husd,  and  from  Formosa  to  New  Zealand. 

The  evidence  for  tiiis  exisfs  in  the  words  themselves,  and  their 
beifig  pure  and  numerous  as  we  are  near  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  ou- 
giaal  countries  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  nations,  and  corrupt  and 
unfieqnent  as  we  recede  from  them,  until  the  barrier  becoming  in- 
superable, they  disappear  altogether. 

The  superior  civilization  of  the  people  of  the  countries  of  the  Asi- 
lie  continent  has  excluded  Malayan  and.  Javanese  from  tiieir  langu- 
*g^-^  grovelling  condition  of  sodety  has  excluded  them  from  those 
of  the  tribes  of  Australia,  and  msuperable  physical  obstacles  from 
those  of  America. 

'  Frcyclnet,  Toyagc  autour  du  monde;  TVilson's  Account  of  the  Pelcw 
hjlande. 
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Within  the  Malayan  Archipelago  the  Malay  and  Jayanese  langu- 
ages ha?e  been  communicated  to  others  by  conquest,  settlement,  or 
Golonizadony  and  commerce ;  while  to  Madagascar,  and  the  islands 
of  die  Pacific,  they  have  been  communicated  by  the  accidents  of 
tempest-driyen  i^ratff  or  fleets  of  pram. 

The  insular  char4cter  of  the  whole  region  over  iriiidi  a  Malajao 
language  has  been  disseminated,  and  the  periodical  winds  prevailiog 
within  it,  which  on  a  superfidal  view,  appear  obstacles,  are,  in  truth, 
the  true  causes  of  the  dissemination  ;  for,  bad  the  region  in  questwn 
been  a  continent,  stretching  north  and  south  like  America,  or  Uin 
within  the  latitudes  of  variable  wind  and  storms,  no  such  dispernon 
of  one  language  could  have  taken  place. 

Such  is  the  most  rational  explanation  I  can  render  of  a  fact  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  mysterious  without  explanation,  and  won- 
derful enough  even  with  it. 
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IXG  ON  ASSAM  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 

At  tbe  present  day  three  hypotheses  are  entertained  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Archipdago.  One  is  more 
properly  a  negation  of  all  hypotheses,  nnce  it  considers  each  tribe  as 
hsving  come  into  being  in  the  coimtiy  where  it  is  found,  like  the 
indigenons  plants  and  animals  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  is 
Mr.  Crawfurd's  view.  However  unsatbflMStory  we  may  find  it,  we 
most  remember  tbat  we  have  no  right  to  ascribe  a  fordgn  derivation 
to  any  of  these  tribes  until  we  hare  accumulated  focts  suffident  to 
counterbalance  tiie  fact  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ethnography  does 
not,  from  its  nature,  req[uire  nor  admit  of  more  evidence  than  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  as  suffident  in  analogous  enquiries.  A  de- 
cided preponderance  of  probabilities  in  favour  of  one  of  several  po6« 
ftible  solutiois  of  a  question  is  all  that  we  should  in  general  hope  for 
as  the  result  of  our  researches.  Another  hypothesis  refers  the  peo- 
pling of  the  Polynesian  isbinds  and  the  Archipehigo  to  America. 
This  view  has  been  ably  stated  and  maintained  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The 
third  hypothecs  derives  the  iniiabitaints  of  the  Archipelago  from 
the  adjaeent  continent.  This  is  so  obviously  the  most  natural  one 
that  it  probably  occurred  to  the  first  person  to  whom  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  tribes  of  the  Archipelago  presented  itself.  The 
proximity  of  the  eontinent,  with  the  densely  peopled  plains  of  its  great 
rivers  flowing  southward,  and  its  mountun  ranges  and  peninsulas 
thrown  out  to  the  borders  of  the  Archipelago,  all  tending  to  impress 
a  southerly  direction  on  migrations,  would  of  itself  suggest  the 
[irohabiUty  of  a  portion  of  its  population  gradually  oozing  out  in- 
to the  Archipelago.  The  volcanic  band  which  forms  the  external 
boundary  of  the  Archipelago  ahnost  touches  one  of  the  mountain 
chains  of  the  continent,  so  that  from  its  central  region,  where  all 
the  chains  and  rivers  rise,  to  the  remotest  south  and  almost  to  the 
ntnmc  east  of  the  Archipelago,  there  are  none  but  inconsiderable 
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breaks  in  the  land.    The  Johore  Arclupelago  offers  a  scries  of  stqh 
ping  stones  to  Sumatra.*     The  north-west  co«Bt  of  Borneo  and 
the  Philippine  group  present  extensive  shores,  opposed  to  the  sea- 
ward extrendties  of  the  continental  ranges  and  rircrs,  whidi  could 
hardly  fail  occasionally  to  receive  vistUnts  from  the  mainhmd  Cram 
the  very  earliest  tames  at  which  tribes  existed  there  possessed  of 
boats.    A  priori  therefore  nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  impro- 
bable  and  extravagant  than  the  assamption  that  the  Archipelago  de- 
rived its  population  from  America  rather  than  from  the  shores  of 
the  neighbouring  continent.    The  next  step  in  the  chain  of  obserri. 
tion  would  be  the  remark  that  the  personal  characteristics  of  tie 
prindpal  races  of  the  Archipelago  allied  them,  at  the  present  day,  to 
the  races  of  Eastern  Asia.    When  thdr  agreement  with  the  ludo- 
Chmese  people  in  particular  was  further  found  to  extend  to  Bwy 
peculiar  customs  and  practises,  it  would  go  far  to  conrert  surnuse 
into  conviction.    Those  who  entei  tained  this  conviction  assumed  dut 
the  human  race  was  one  species,  and  that  its  original  seat  was  in 
Asia. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  reviewing  all  the  eridence  witlun  our  read 
that  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  we  were  impressed 
witii  a  belief  that  the  Ardiipelago  had  been  first  peopled  from  east^ 
em  Aria  at  an  extremely  remote  period,  but  we  saw,  at  tiie  smc 
time,  that,  as  yet,  the  belief  rested  on  a  combination  of  strong  pro- 
babilities and  not  on  complete  demonstration.  The  evidence  avail- 
able, however,  so  far  from  being  exhausted  appeared  to  have  been 
hardly  opened.  It  was  eridentiy  to  be  sought  along  the  band  of 
mountain  chuns  which  cmmect  the  Archipelago  witii  central  iaa. 
But  of  the  ethnography  of  this  band,  as  of  the  Archipelago  itself,  oar 
knowledge  was  nearly  confined  to  the  more  dvilised  races,  while 
even  of  these  it  was  imperfect  Conaderable  observation  and  spe- 
culation had  been  bestowed  on  the  Javaneae,  Malays,  Siamese,  Co- 
cliin  Chmese,  and  Burmese,  but  the  more  barbaions  races  and  tribes 
were  littie  known  and  less  regarded.    Of  many  we  knew  but  the 

•  This  was  the  route  by  which  the  Malays  of  Sumtlra  passed  oxer  to  tte 
Peninsula* 
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names,  and  as  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  region,  and  particularly  the  mo- 
untainous part,  was  entirely  unexplored,  the  probability  was  that 
nnmerous  tribes  were  unknown  even  by  name.  Now  it  was  precise- 
ly unongst  l3ie  secluded  mountain  tribes  that  most  light  was  to  be 
npected  on  the  pristine  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
It  was  by  following  these  tribes  along  the  great  ranges  and  their 
oatskuis,  and  allowing  at  erery  step  for  the  influence  which  the 
bordering  dvflized  races  might  hare  exercised,  that  traces  of  a  com- 
manity  of  origin  were  to  be  sought ;  and  it  was  Indirectly,  by  ena- 
bling us  to  make  this  allowance,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  condition, 
in  the  present  and  in  past  times,  of  the  dvillzed  races  seemed  to  be 
cliiefly  avttilable  in  such  an  enquiry.  To  hope  for  satisfactory 
evidence  by  a  direct  comparison  of  these  races  seemed  to  be  unrea- 
sonable, because  the  races  that  had  been  longest  withdrawn  from 
seclusion,  exposed  to  the  contact  and  transforming  influences  of 
foreign  naltions,  or  even  simply  modified  by  indigenous  dvllizataon, 
were  the  very  races  amongst  whom  the  common  inheritance  of  abor- 
iginal pecnfiaritdes  was  likely  to  have  dwindled  to  the  smallest  rem- 
nant To  dismiss  the  ruder  tribes  in  a  survey  of  the  Archipelago 
as  unworthy  of  consideration  appeared,  therefore,  not  only  to  be 

placing  ourselves,  the  dvilized  observers,  in  an  entirely  false  posi- 

« 
tion  irith  respect  to  what  must  everjrwhere  be  the  greatest  natural 

phenomena  of  a  country — ^tlie  humain  tribes  which  inhabit  it, — but 
to  be  turning  our  backs  on  the  very  facts  that  must  conttun  the  so- 
lution of  some  of  the  highest  and  most  interesting  enquiries  with 
which  modem  dviMzation  occupies  itself. 

With  audi  views  the  investigataon  of  the  languages  and  customs 
of  the  mountain  and  hill  tribes  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  region 
between  it  and  Thibet  assumed  a  high  and  settled  importance,  which 
led  us  to  httl  with  sa^faction  eveiy  addition  to  our  most  scanty 
knowledge  of  them.  The  labours  of  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Asiatie  Sodety  of  Calcutta  promised  in  time  to  place  us  in  possession 
of  a  body  of  facte  relating  to  the  tribes  bordering  Bengal  and  the 
more  easterly  people  of  Bengal  ilself  whose  ethnological  connection 
with  tile  Hindu-Chinese  nations  we  formerly  indicated.  It  has  been 

I  2 
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oar  intention  to  avoid  reTiewing  the  results  of  tliese  and  other  re« 
cent  contribationfl  to  the  ethnography  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the 
Archipelago  until  a  considerable  mass  of  new  hets  shall  ban 
been  accumulated  in  the  pages  of  the  JoumaL  In  the  meantiiiie 
we  think  we  shall  perform  an  acceptable  senrice  to  many  of  our  Ri- 
ders whose  isolated  podtion  deprives  them  of  the  means  ci  keeping 
themselves  informed  of  the  accessions  that  are  being  made  to  tiiis 
subject  through  other  channels,  if  we  from  time  to  time  notice  the 
most  interesting  of  these. 

Our  prefatory  remarks  will  have  prepared  our  mders  for  the 
importance  Vhich  we  attach  to  the  first  work  we  proceed  to  notice 
"  A  dcetch  of  Assam  with  some  account  of  the  hill  tribes.''  The 
very  brief  details  respecting  the  latter  are  so  rich  in  the  promise  of 
results  for  the  ethnography  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  that  we  ar- 
dently hope  the  author  will  ere  bng  furnish  (hat  more  full  lod 
minute  description  which  is  essential  for  purposes  of  compaiisoo, 
and  which  he  is  evidently  well  qualified  to  write.  Brief  as  his  pre* 
sent  contribution  is,  it  enables  us  to  trace  some  of  the  most  strikiof 
customs  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Archipelago  from  New  Guinea 
through  Borneo  up  to  a  more  northerly  point  than  we  could  pre- 
idously  do. 

Amongst  these  tribes  we  find  some  of  the  most  remarkable  habits 
of  the  Dayak  repeated.  Amongst  the  Nagas  as  amongst  the  Dayak 
and  BiUk  the  death  of  an  enemy  b  not  the  satisfaction  of  revenge 
but  merely  the  means  towards  it.  The  end  is  the  possesrion  of  the 
dead  body.  The  Dayak  carefuUy  preserves  and  make^  m  dispky  and 
boast  of  the  heads,  but  the  triumph  of  having  them  in  his  possession 
appears  to  satisfy  him,  or  rather  vanity  supplants  revenge  and  he 
cherishes  and  values  them  as  trophies.  The  B&tt&  eats  the  body 
and  preserves  the  brain.  In  the  Ni^gas  also  the  gratification  of  re- 
venge  predominates.  When  they  resolve  to  attack  a  village  they 
surround  it  stealthily  at  mgfat  and  lie  in  wait  till  the  first  cock  crow, 
when  they  rush  into  it  with  great  shouting  and  cut  up  every  living 
thing  even  to  the  cattle  and  fowls.  They  cany  back  to  their  hone 
the  heads,  hands  and  feet  of  their  enemies^  paiade  them  from 
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bouse  to  house,  and  drag  them  id)OUt  dancing,  suigiog,  drmking  and 
boasdng.  Instead  of  merely  hanging  the  heads  to  their  persona  like 
tikt  Daj&k  warrior  on  similar  occaaons  they  mangle  and  instdt  them, 
curai^  them,  throwing  rice  and  Bqnor  on  them,  and  saying  "  call 
your  &ther,  mother  and  relations  to  come  here  and  join  yon  in  eat- 
ing rice  and  drinking  spirits,  when  we  will  kill  them  with  the  same 
sword."  When  this  feast  of  victory  has  continaed  for  three  or  four 
days,  the  heads  are  suspended  on  Nahor  trees  in  the  village  of  the 
Khonbao  or  president  of  the  clan,  tlie  other  villages  not  being  en- 
titled to  the  honor.  The  Nagas  who  have  taken  a  part  in  the  work 
of  massacre  are  tiien  tatooed.  Fresh  marks  on  particular  parts  are 
hnpressed  according  to  the  numbers  of  persons  each  has  killed. 
TThen  ^ey  have  recovered  from  the  eflfects  of  the  operation  a  great 
feast  is  given,  and  the  heads  are  taken  down  from  the  trees  and 
strewed  on  a  platform  for  display.  As  with  the  Day&k  every  death 
must  ht  revenged  by  taking  the  head  of  one  of  the  murderers  tribe, 
even  though  two  or  three  generations  may  sometimes  elapse  before 
the  retatiatiOD  can  be  effected. 

We  already  knew  that  the  practise  of  head  hunting  prevaib  a- 
moDg^  the  Kookies  to  the  north  east  of  Chittagong,  where  it  pre« 
serves  the  very  form  in  which  we  find  it  amongst  the  Day&k.*  Its 
existence  is  now  ascertuned  to  the  confines  of  Thibet.  The  practice 
of  tatooing  may  be  traced  from  the  same  latitude  through  Burmah 

*  The  Kookies  or  Lnnctas  are  a  tribe  who  inhabit  the  mountains  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Chittagong.  They  make  ibeir  houses  as  close  to  each  other  as  pos- 
sible and  large  enongh  to  accommodate  four  or  five  families.  They  are  on 
stages  of  bamboos  sii  feet  above  the  ground.  When  they  attack  another 
village  their  mode  of  proceeding  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Nagas  above  des- 
cribed, whatever  their  superiority  may  be.  *^  Tbey  seldom  spare  either  age 
or  sex  but  occasionally  preserve  and  adopt  children."  <*  The  heads  of  the 
sUin  they  carry  in  great  triumphto  their  paroh  (fortified  village)  when 
the  warriors  are  met  on  their  arrival  by  men,  women  and  children  with 
mach  rejoicing,"  In  negociating  marriages  the  number  of  heads  of  ene- 
mies and  wild  animals  which  the  young  man  can  produce  in  proof  of  his 
prowess  is  mentioned  amongst  his  recommendations.  *^  Each  warrior  has 
bis  own  particular  pile  of  heads  and  according  to  the  number  it  consists  of, 
bis  character  as  an  hunter  and  warrior  is  established  in  the  tribe.''  Ben- 
galee woodcutters  on  the  borders  of  the  jungles  in  the  Rumganeeah  and 
Aaruognbad  districts  are  frequently  surprised  by  Rookies  who  invariably 
cut  off  and  carry  away  their  heads. 

Mr.  Macrae's  account  of  the  Kookies,  (1799.)  Asiatic  Researches  vol. 
Tii.  p.  183. 
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and  £ao8  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  where  it  prevaila  amoogst  tk 
Bdtt&  and  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  Pdggy  idands. 

Another  of  the  most  strildng  peculiaritiea  of  the  abonginei  of 
Borneo  and  New  Guinea  is  observed  amongst  the  Mishmees,  Se- 
veral villages  consist  each  of  a  single  house  di^ded  into  twenty  or 
more  rooms  opening  into  a  common  passage*  These  houses  eon* 
tun  from  80  to  160  persons  (p.  124.)  The  Singhpfaoos  have  aho 
hurge  houses,  sometimes  100  feet  long,  divided  into  compartmentB  for 
different  families  (p.  85.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Nagas  ban 
these  viUage-houses,  but  amongst  them  the  Pangah  or  bachdon 
hall  of  the  Day&k  Wllage  is  found  under  the  name  of  Mooring.  In 
this  all  the  boys  of  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years  and  upwards  nods 
apart.  The  Nagas  have,  in  addition,  a  girls  house,  which  has  aot 
been  observed  amongst  any  of  the  Day&k  tribes. 

Religion. — ^^  The  Mishmees  invoke  an  unknown  spirit  sapposed 
to  reside  in  the  inaccessible  mountains  or  dense  torests ;  and  on  be- 
ing afflicted  by  famine,  uckness,  or  other  misfortunes,  they  invaiia* 
bly  sacrifice  fowls  and  pigs."  In  this  they  resemble  the  people  of  dM 
Foggy  islands.  The  Nagas  are  great  observers  of  omens  (p.  155.) 
Singphoos  killed  in  battle  are  deified,  and  sacrifices  are  offered  to 
them.*  Buffaloes,  hogs  and  cocks  are  sacrifice  to  Ning  deota  or 
Ning  schees,  the  God  of  the  elements,  in  times  of  calamity.  Tb< 
sculls  of  the  sacrifidal  buffaloes  are  preserved  hung  up  in  their 
houses. 

Funeral  Ceremoniet  of  the  NagoM, — "  The  Nagas  consider  sud* 
den  death  as  particularly  unfortunate ;  even  if  a  person  dies  after 
one  or  two  months*  sickness,  the  period  is  still  deemed  too  short 
to  be  lucky ;  and  his  corpse  is  instantly  removed  and  pUced  in  the 
jungles  on  a  platform  four  or  fiv^  feet  high,  where  it  is  left  to  decay. 
For  three  or  four  days  after  a  death,  the  relatives  do  not  leave  the 
village ;  neither  do  other  villagers  resort  to  the  village  in  which 
death  has  occurred  during  the  same  period.  If  a  person  dies  who 
has  been  afflicted  with  a  long  illness,  a  platform  is  raised  witiiin  his 

*  The  Tagalas  and  some  other  tribes  of  Locon  worship  (he  spirits  of 
their  ancestors. 
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boiue^  ud  the  corpse  bdng  folded  ia  dodies  is  placed  thereon.  By 
night  and  dsjr  the  corpse  is  watched  with  great  care,  and  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  decompose,  large  quaotilaes  of  spirituous  liquor  are 
tbrowa  over  it ;  and  whatever  the  deeeased  was  in  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing and  drinldng  in  his  lifetime  (suchas  rice*  yegetablesi  and  liquor) 
is  placed  once  a  month  on  the  ground  before  the  body.  The  vir* 
tues  of  the  deceased  are  frequently  rehearsed  ;  the  heirs  and  rela- 
tires  throw  themselves  on  the  earthy  and  make  great  lamentations 
for  many  monthe  after  the  death  has  oGCurred.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  the  moMrnii^,  a  great  feast  of  liquor,  ricey  buffaloes' 
and  cow's  flesh  is  prepared,  by  the  su?ivors ;  and  an  immense  num« 
ber  of  people,  armed  with  their  swords  and  spears  and  dressed  in 
the  most  fiwtasttcal  garb,  as.  if  preparing  for  a  war  expedition,  are 
assembled  to  partake  of  it.  They  commence  the  festival  by  repeat- 
ing the  name  of  the  deceased,  singing  many  kinds  of  songs,,  dancing 
and  cursing  the  deity  or  spirit  in  these  words :  **If  today  we  could 
see  you,  we  woukl  with  these  swords  and  spears  kill  you.  Yes,  we 
would  est  your  flesh  I  yes,  we  would  drink  your  blood!  yes,  we  would 
bom  your  bones  in  the  fire !  you  have  slain  our  relatives.  Where 
bare  you  fled  to  ?  why  did  you  kill  our  friend  ?  show  yourself  now, 
aad  we  shall  see  what  your  strength  is.  Come  quickly, — today,  and 
we  shall  see  you  wkh  our  eyes,  and  Mdth  our  swords  cut  you  in 
pieces,  and  eat  you  raw.  Let  us  see  how  sharp  your  sword  is,  and 
with  it  we  will  kill  you.  Look  at  our  spears,  see  how  shax^  they 
are:  with  them  we  will  spear  you.  Whither  now  art  thou  fled  ? 
than  thoa,  spirit,  who  destroyest  our  friends  in  our  presence,  we 
have  no  greater  enemy.  Where  are  you  now  ? — whether  hast  thou 
fled? 

"  With  these  and  similar  speeches  and  songs,  they  clash  their 
swords  and  weapons  together,  dance,  and  eat  and  drink  throughout 
the  night.  On  the  following  day  the  corpse  is  folded  up  in  a  clotli 
and  pfaused  on  a  new  platform  four  or  five  feet  high ;  and  the  whole 
of  his  weapons,  swords,  spears,  panjees,  chooga  (hollow  bamboo 
point,  for  holding  water,)  rice-dish,  in  fact  everything  used  by  the 
deceased  in  his  lifetime,  in  now  arranged  round  his  bier,  which  is 
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held  sacred ;  no  one  would  dare  to  toach  a  dng^Ie  thingr  ^ns 
crated,    after  this  ceremony  is  condnded,  the  whole  of  the  putj 
disperse  to  their  respective  homes. 

"  On  the  death  of  the  Namsungea  Khonhao,  who,  it  is  said,  wu 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age,  his  corpse  was  removed  in 
December  1843,  and  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  a  tusk  ele- 
phant was  purchased  from  the  Muttuck  Bur  Goham,  and  lulled  with 
three  hundred  buffaloes  and  pigs;  when  the  Nagas  enjoyed  a  mag- 
nificent feast.  The  usual  practice  of  reviling  the  deity,  whOe  risg* 
ing  and  dancing,  was  kept  up  with  uncommon  fervor,  and  the  bic- 
chanalian  scene  has  perhaps  seldom  been  exceeded.  The  heads  of 
the  slaughtered  animals  were  suspended  round  the  platform  witluo 
a  large  enclosure,  and  the  corpse  was  strewed  over  with  an  abmi- 
dant  supply  of  all  kinds  of  forest  flowers." 

Food. — ^The  Nagas  eat  cows,  dogs,  cats,  vermin  and  even  reptiles, 
and  are  very  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Crimes. — ^Theft  is  held  in  great  abhorrence  by  the  Nagv. 

Among  minor  habits  resembling  those  of  the  Archipelagic  tribes 
are  that  of  the  large  perforations  of  the  ear,  one  inch  in  diameter 
amongst  the  Mishmees  and  Abors  (p.  ill,  116),  the  brass  rings 
from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  the  cane  rings  on  the  calf  of  tlie  leg  to 
the  ankle  of  the  Abors  (p.  1 1 1),  the  practice  of  pulling  out  the  hair 
of  the  beard  common  to  all  the  hill  tribes  of  Assam  (p.  Ill),  the 
addiction  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Khamtees,  like  those  of  some  Dayik 
tribes,  to  ingenious  mechanical  arts  (p.  56)  and  the  abandonment  hj 
the  Abors  of  forest  ground  that  has  been  cleared,  afler  croppiag  it 
for  three  years. 
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AN  ACCOITNT  OP  THE  WILD  TRIBES  INHABITING  THE 

MALAYAN  PENINSULA,  SUMATRA  AND  A  FEW 

NEIGHBOURING  ISLANDS. « 

By  the  Herd.  P.  Favre,  Apostolic  Missionary,  Malacca. 

Tbbsb  wild  tribes  are  divided  into  three  prindpal  daases,  which  are 
subdifided  into  many  others.  The  first  of  these  divisions  includes 
the  Battasy  who  are  said  to  mhabit  the  interior  of  Sumatra  and  a  few 
odgbbooring  islands*  The  second  is  that  of  the  Semangs,  who  are 
found  in  the  forests  of  Kedah,  Tringanu,  Perak  and  Salangor.  Un- 
der the  tiiird  head  are  comprised  many  tribes,  known  under  the  or« 
diaaiy  term  of  Jakuns,  which  inhabit  the  south  part  of  the  peninsu- 
la from  about  Salangor  on  the  west  coast  and  Kemaman  on  the  east, 
and  tUtadxag,  nearly  as  far  as  Singapore. 

All  these  various  wild  tribes  are  ordinarily  classed  under  the  gene- 
ral and  espressive  appellation  of  Orang  Binua,  which  signifies,  men 
<tf  the  soil ;  this  will  be  the  expression  I  wjll  use  when  speaking  of  these 
tribes  generally  and  without  intending  to  refer  to  any  one  in  parti* 
cwkr. 

*  la  the  title  page  of  the  MS.  the  anther  a  dds  *^  First  part  of  a  work  com- 
posed at  the  request  of  bis  honor  Lieut.  Colonel  Butterwortb,  C.B.,  Go- 
vernor of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  Singapore  and  Malacca."  This  valua- 
hle  paper  baa  been  presented  to  us  by  Colonel  Boiterworth,  whose  constant 
interest  in  the  Journal  and  most  eflrective  support  demand  a  renewed  ei- 
pression  of  our  warmest  thanlcs. 
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Several  opinions  liaye  arisen  respecting  the  origin  of  the  wild  tribe, 
or  Orang  Binuas ;  but  these  opinions  are  based  only  upon  oonjcctore, 
more  or  less  probable;  and  nntU  now  no  certainty,  and  e?en  notUo; 
really  satbfactory,  has  been  discovered  on  the  soljeet.  It  is  nore 
than  probable  that  the  residence  of  the  Mis^onaries,  who  are  nova- 
bout  establishing  themsekes  in  tiie  Peninsok  In  order  both  to  orilixe 
and  to  christianize  these  mid  tribes,  ^11  prove  a  source  of  some  in- 
teresting  discoveries  in  different  brandies  of  learning,  and  chidljr  in 
whatever  refers  to  the  people  to  whom  we  now  direct  our  attatioD. 
In  the  mean  time  I  will  for  the  solution  of  the  several  tpiestioDi 
which  can  be  raised  on  the  origin  of  the  BlouaBi  direct  aOealin  to 
several  focts,  and  while  I  will  recapitulate  the  variouBopuieawludi 
have  heretofore  been  offered  upon  the  subject,  will  finally  sty  whic 
appears  to  me  most  probable  both  from  these  sources  of  mformidon 
and  from  what  I  obtained  from  the  Bmuas  themselves  in  the  nsiiMr- 
ous  sojourns  I  made  amongst  ^bem.* 

TTie  first  question  wliloh  naturally  presents  hself  to  our  sbMl « 
the  subject  is  this — are  the  Bmuas  to  be  considered  as  the  ahariguil 
iidiabiUnts  of  the  bmd  where  they  are  found ;  chiefly  in  the  Milfffv 
peninsula  ?  Such  a  question  will  remain  a  problem  for  sons  tinw  jd, 
and  perhaps  for  ever:  nevertheless  I  must  sqr  ^nt  BHuiy  tets  tm 
to  prove  much  that  Is  in  favour  of  an  answer  in  the  affinnstiYf . 

Among  tlie  Binuas  whom  I  have  interrogated  on  Hie  mttar,  bi- 
ny  answered  that  the  Malays  were  descendants  in  great  psrt  tm 
•them,  who  were,  without  any  doubt,  the  first  inhabitaats  of  the ho^* 

Many  Malays  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  iqioo  it  is  bssed  tke 
appellation  of  Oranj^  Binuas,  men  of  the  soil,  by  winch  the  Mihr 
designate  the  wild  tribes. 

A  fact  which  is  related  in  tlie  Malayan  traditions  and  histoiyi  *^ 
l|UOted  by  Lieut.  Xewbold  (vol.  IL  p.  77-)  proves  mudi  in  fiivoar  of 
that  opinion. 

•  The  order  I  follow  here  under  the  tide  Orfgin^  wiU  be  also  tolUff^ 
under  ihe  other  titles. 
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It  IS  nid»  *^  after  Sri  Iscander  Skah  led  from  Singapore  to  Malac« 
ca  in  the  sovenlh  century  of  the  Hejira,  that  U  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiy  of  the  christian  era,  a  MenangkaVau  chief,  named  Tu  Puttair 
came  over  to  Malacca,  attended  by  a  numeroas  retinue.  He  ascend* 
ed  the  rirer  !•  Naning  where  he  found  no  other  inhabitants  than  the 
Jakiins,  and  aetded  at  Taha  and  took  to  wife  one  of  the  Jakun  dam* 
sels;  aa  example  speedily  followed  by  his  vassels. "  The  tradition 
says  aho  thai  this  colony  gradually  increased  and  spread  itself  orer 
SuDgQ  UjoD^,  Rumbau,  Jobole,  and  other  places  then  inhabited 
cbjefly  by  aborigines,  or  Jakuns.  From  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
if  the  aborigines  or  Binuas  (Jakuns)  were  already  spread  over  so 
oiaaj  places,  they  must  have  inhabited  the  Peninsula  from  a  remote 
period  of  time,  aa  inAsrence  whicli  is  strengthened  when  we  couKider 
that  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  people  must  be  a  great  obstacle 
to  a  swift  increase  in  the  population,  and  again  that  the  Malays  ut 
tiiat  tame,  (in  the  thirteenth  century  )  had  but  a  short  time  inha- 
bited the  Penhisala,  since  we  are  informed  by  the  Sejara  Malayu^ 
that  Singapore,  so  celebrated  in  Malayan  history,  as  having  been  the 
first  pbce  of  settlement  of  the  early  Malay  emigrants  from  Sumatra, 
and  the  artgiAof  the  empire  of  Malacca,  received  her  first  colonists 
odW  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Sang  Nila  Utama,  supposed  by  Mo« 
bamoMdan  kistorians  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Alexander  the 
<freat,  settled  on  the  island  with  a  colony  of  Malays  originally  from 
vSufflatra,  and  founded  the  city  of  Singapore.  A.  D.  1 160,  that  is 
about  one  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Tu  Puttair  at  Na- 
ning ;  where  the  Jakuns,  who  were  then  already  numerous,  as  well 
as  in  the  ether  places  before  mentioned,  seemed  to  announce  colo- 
nists of  more  than  one  century. 

fie^dea,  the  Binuas  are  not  Mahommedan  ;  but  had  they  come 
to  estabfish  thenaselves  in  the  peninsula  subsequently  to  tlie  Malays, 
we  should  expect  to  find  them  Mahommedan;  for  it  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible that  at  the  time  *when  the  disciples  of  Maliomed  were  so  ar- 
<lcntly  waging  war  everywhere,  forcing  every  nation  to  embrace  tlie 
Koran,  it  would  have  been  permitted  to  the  Binuas,  and  only  to  the 
Binuas,  who  would  have  been  few  and  feeble  ,to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
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a  Cree^oonsdenGe ;  uid  tfait,  when  we  are  supposiiig^  the  Bfali^  al- 
ready established  there,  and  oonsequently  haTing^  ail  power  to  nab 
of  tiiem  fidthfiil  dieciples  to  their  betoved  prophet. 

It  is  also  stated  by  the  Bmuas,  and  admitted  by  the  Mabqn,  dist 
before  the  Malay  Penbsiila  had  the  name  of  Malacca,  it  was  isba* 
bited  by  the  Bmnas.  In  eoorse  of  thne,  the  earfy  Arab  tn&i; 
ressels  brought  over  priests  from  Arabia,  who  made  a  number  of 
conrerts  to  Islam :  those  of  the  Binnas  tiiat  declined  to  algwe  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers,  in  consequence  of  the  perseentioiis  to 
which  they  were  e3cpo6ed,  fled  to  the  fiyrtnesses  of  the  interior,  when 
they  have  since  continued  in  a  savage  state. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  be  of  the  opimon  which  Lient.  Neir* 
bold  appears  to  embrace,  and  I  am  induced  the  more  readily  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Blnuas,  and  chiefly  the  Battas  of  Sumatra  and  the  8e- 
mangs  of  the  north  of  the  Peninsula  are  the  savage  people  iHm« 
Herodotus  has  spoken  of,  as  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  oountries  of 
India  produdng  gold ;  and  I  dare  say  mth  the  same  autiior,  thtt  H 
Is  scarcely  possible  that  the  father  of  history  intended  to  speidt  of 
any  other  Indian  people ;  for  he  would  have  spoken  of  such  elewlir 
and  fluently ;  since  all  the  other  parts  of  India  to  the  Archipdago  wen 
very  well  known  to  that  historian,  whilst  he  on  the  oontniy  ^leski 
of  the  tribes  he  describes,  only  in  rather  an  obscure  stjl^  and  as 
*'  having  received  an  account  of  them  from  some  adventmrous  tnden 
who  having  sailed  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  or  the  bsnlo  cf 
the  Euphrates,  coasting  the  shore  of  India  to  the  Arbhipdago:  sod 
who  returned  to  their  native  lands  laden  with  die  gold  dust,  ivory 
and  spices  of  the  east.  The  Malayan  Peninsula,  tim  OoUen-dicr- 
sonese  of  Ptolomy,  and  Sumatra  so  rich  in  gold,  camphor,  pepper 
and  ivory,  would  be  the  first  oountries-  produdng  these  temptiog  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  that  fell  in  then:  way  and  the  existence  of  peoph 
in  whose  country  they  were  to  be  found,  couU  not  remain  long  a 
secret  to  such  inquidtive  navigators."  • 

Beddes,  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  savages  he  dei- 
cribes,  seems  to  agree  with  the  name  and  customs  of  eome  of  tbe 
wild  tribes  who  are  now  the  subject  of  our  consideration.    He  sap 
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Uitt  inoDgst  tfacm,  some  are  esUed  P«dda  a  term  wideh  ea&be  easi* 
1/ eoDverted  into  Batta;  and  he mentioiia  thdr  pimetifle of  Ullliig 
ind  eatlngtiieir  old  relatives,  which  agrees  pcrieetly  wiHi  the  aeoonnft 
giTeo  bj  Sir  S.  Raffles  of  die  Battaa;  ''  I  was  iaformedi  aays  he,  in 
his  memoirs,  ^at  formerly  it  was  usual  for  die  people  to  eat  thdr 
paraats  who  were  too  old  for  worL  The  old  people  selected  the 
horiiODtBl  braoeh  of  a  tree,  and  quielty  suspended  themselves  by 
thdr  hands,  while  their  children  and  neighbours  forming  a  drde 
danced  round  them,  crying  out  when  the  fruit  U  ripe,  then  it  wiU 
/M  Thb  pracdee  took  pbuse  daring  the  season  of  limes,  when  salt 
sad  pepper  were  piMity,  and  as  soon  as  the  victims  became  £itigued, 
sad  oouU  hold  on  no  longer,  they  fell  down,  when  all  hands  cut  them 
up  and  made  a  hearty  meal  of  them'* — Memdrs,  p.  427* 

I  would  not  found  any  objection  to  the  admission  of  this  opimon, 
finom  the  observation  that  a  few  centuries  after  Herodotus  the  Indi« 
aa  Arddpdago  was  entirely  unknown,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  Hi* 
ppardins  and  Erstosthenes,  who  were  liring  in  the  years  20,190  and 
220  before  the  christian  era  ;  because  it  is  certain  that  on  account  of 
the  eztendve  practice  af  the  Hebrews  and  Tyrians  in  the  art  of  na* 
vigatii^,  tlie  knowledge  of  navigation  and  geography  was  much  more 
dtcnsfe  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  anteriorly,  than  in  the  time 
of  Stndw,  Hipparchus  and  Eratosthenes,  when  the  art  of  navigation 
wm  km  practised,  and  had  lost  much  of  its  activity ;  so  the  Peninsula 
and  the  Ardupelago  might  be  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
foigotten  in  the  following  centuries.  We  see  in  history  a  similar  ex- 
ample b  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  known  a  long  time  before 
Herodotus,  mnce  he  himself  relates  that  128  years  before  his  birth, 
that  is  fan  the  year  610  before  the  christian  era,  the  Hebrews  and 
the  I^rrians  rounded  AMca  by  order  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  that 
they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  road  which  was  yet  known  to 
Eratostiienes,  and  after  that  was  entirely  foigotten,  during  near  2,000 
yean ;  once  the  maps  drawn  according  to  Hyyarchus,  Strabo  and 
Ptdomy  ahow  a  land  embradng  the  Eiythrean  sea,  ortheseaof  In* 
dis,  meeting  on  one  idde  with  Africa  at  the  Prasum  Promontory,  and 
on  tiie  other  with  Eastern  Asm  at  Catigara,      It  was  only  in  1497  A. 
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D.tiiat  Va8oodeGam8,a  Portug^Hese,  redkoorered  tbt  road  from  Ea« 
rope  to  ladia  round  Ihe  cape. 

Aeeording  to  the  precediiiff  ^soanderations  it  maj  be  sopposed,  vidi- 
out  any  presumptkm,  (hat  tiie  Biouas  are  the  aborigines  of  the  iasd 
they  inhabit,  chiefly  in  the  Peninaiik,  ( I  will  except  a  smaA  mmbcr 
of  them  who  are  firing'  near  Mahuea  whom  I  will  speak  of  hoeif* 
ter  )•  But  from  what  braneh  of  the  great  family  of  f"*"'"*^  do  the 
3imias  spring?  Tlusisapoiat  eztremdy  obscure;  History sats 
nothing  on  the  subject,  and  tradilson  b  almost  dlent. 

Lient.  Newbold,  from  the  several  opportunities  he  had  of  sesia^ 
the  Binuas,  observed  that  Ihdr  general  physical  iqvpeannce,  their 
lineaments,  thdr  nomadic  habits  and  a  £bw  siaularttaes  in  custostf , 
point  to  a  Tartar  extraction. 

Another  0|Mnion,  adverted  to  by  Sur  S.  Raffles,  says  that  Jtn 
was  ori^ally  peopled  by  emigrants  coming  in  vessels  from  the  Red 
Sea;  from  whence  it  is  infered  that  these  aadent  Egyptians  miglit 
have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  people  at  present  called  Binuas.  * 

I  will  not  now  attempt  to  offsr  any  decided  opinion  oa  the  mb* 
ject  as  respects  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  or  the  Semangs  of  Kedih 
Trisgami,  Perak,  and  Salangor,  asl  have  never  seen  any  of  these  tribei 
and  have  received  but  very  little  information  about  t&em.  I  will  hev 
ever  here  state  what  I  have  observed  respecting'  the  Jakuns,  tke 
tiurd  class  of  Binuas  I  have  menltoned,  as  inhabiting  the  soiitii  pert 
of  the  Peninsula.  Under  that  name  are  comprised  all  the  various 
tribes,  known  under  the  terms  of  Orang  Utan^  Orang  Bukit»  Oraaf 
Suttipe,  Orang  Laut,  Rayet,  Sakkye,  Halas,  Bakndas,  Besiaik,  Ai* 
kye,  etc,  Afferent  names  whidi  denote  not  several  kinds  of  mok,  but 
which  only  point  out  the  places  where  they  are  found,  or  tfa*^  my 
of  living. 

Although  these  various  tribes  are  simikr  in  many  points,  as  is 
manners',  customs,  in  tlieir  way  of  firing,  etc:  in  some  other  respects 
tiiey  seem  to  aimounoe  a  different  origin;  and  possibly  I  shouhi  not 
be  mistaken  were  I  to  diride  them  into  three  subdiristona.    Those 


^  Sirs.  Reaies*  opinion  was  thatihe  people  of  the  Archipelago  sod  Pe- 
ninsula were  of  a  Tariar  stock.    Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  6i,  8,(!Sd  ed.)  ^- 
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who  IK  living'  near  to  MalMca:  those  wiio  are  foutid  ia  the  Johore 
territoiy ;  and  those  wlio  are  spread  ov«r  Johore,  Riunbow,  Sungie 
UjoBg,  JeUahn  and  the  neigliheurii^  phMsea. 

Uadar  the  first  head  I  will  oonfMise  those  I  vinted,  near  Reun, 
St  Ayer  Baro^  Qaasfan;,  Kommeadar,  Bdkit  Singhl, ;  on  the  riwr  of 
Most,  near  Ptokalang  kota,  at  Poghalay,  Sagil,  Lemon,  Saganwwv 
a  few  ftmilies  in  the  small  river  of  Pago  and  sevend  other  scattered 
indindnals. 

Amongst  these  tribes,  wlio  in  number  aaount  altegidier  to  about 
three  haadred  persons  only ,  I  found  a  tradition  wMch  weald  make  them 
to  be  deseendsBits  of  Portt^faeae,  and  to  wliich  the  feUowing^  relatesL 

AlewmontlmaftermyarriTal  here,  an  inlMUtant  of  MabocayinoN 
der  Co  sitisfy  bbj  curionty,  brought  to  me  two  of  these  Jakwas,  as  a 
^ecimmof  the  raoe ;  It  was  not  without  eonsiderable  difficulty  that  he 
ooald  induce  tiMse  cliiklren  of  nature  to  aocompany  Um  to  tiie  ei« 
viHsed  town,  bang  anich  more  delighted  with  the  rude  aspect  of  thefir 
tluck  jangle,  than  with  the  extensive  view  of  our  open  places ;  but 
after  aevenl  {wondses  they  took  thdr  way  to  Malacca;  and  reeoUeo- 
ihyatrBditioatheyree«ved,aathey8ay,frmathdr  fbrefiithers  they 
aaked  that  when  arrived  at  the  town,  tfa^  should  be  albw«d  fio  look 
St  the  likeneas  of  thdr  ancestors,  wMch  would  be  fowsd  sS  the  upper 
pvtof  the  door  of  the  tetress.  These  people  when  questioned  he- 
fore  ae  dedaped  the  same.  And  In  £Mst,  upon  the  old  gate  which 
remsms  until  this  day  as  a  remembrance  of  the  andeat  fort,  are  seen 
Mnlptaredfignyes  rqiresenting  a  kii^  and  a  queen  of  Portugal. 

Many  others  whom  I  questioned  on  Ac  same  subjeet  assured  me 
that  they  were  descendants  of  oaano  puti,  that  is,  of  Europeans. 

Several  persons  have  rdated  to  me  thata  report  easts  that  atdif« 
ferent  times  descendants  of  Euiopoans  after  hamg  committed  criuiesi 
htd  fled  into  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  and  establisbed  themselves^ 
there,  in  order  to  avmd  the  punishment  of  the  laws. 

Besides  I  remarked  that  these  Jakunswhomlqieak  of  now,  have 
the  general  physical  appearance,  theUneaments«and  cUefly  the  fom 
and  the  colour  of  the  body  entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
aod  low  chifis  amongst  the  Portuguese  of  Malacca. 
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A  smtll  number  of  Portaguese  words  tbey  use  would  abo  mm 
fiirtiier  to  dbect  our  fttteulion  to  that  opinkm,  bo  that  it  wouU  nat 
very  fouablj  be  hr  from  tlie  tmtli,  to  call  them  the  deaeendnCi  of 
Portuguese,  at  least  by  tiieir  fiithers  ride,  who  In  imiMioB  of  TVi 
Pnttair,  may  hare  taken  to  themsdres  wives  from  among  Ae  Ja» 
Iran  damsels* 

The  second  class  of  Jakuns,  (hat  is,  those  of  Johore,  are  more  bq* 
merons  than  those  the  preceding  and  areafinerraoeofmen;towlioB 
I  will  apply  what  Lieut.  Newbold  says  of  the  Jakuns  in  generd,  (hit 
tiidr  physiognomy,  their  lineaments,  etc.  point  to  a  Tartar  esctraetioo. 
I  had  during  my  stay  in  China  several  opportunities  of  exanmungthe 
Tartar  soldiers  of  the  odestjal  empire,  and  when  1  compare  them  with 
tiiose  Jakuns  I  can  scarcely  see  any  difference)  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
appearence  of  the  eyes  and  in  the  nose  that  I  found  the  resembfamee 
perfect  So  I  see  no  objeetion,  until  further  informaHon  or  dticomy, 
to  eoincidmg  with  the  opiidon  of  Lieut.  Newbold  upon  tbis  point  Bsf 
though  this  may  be  the  case  for  almost  the  whole  of  them,  I  mnstob* 
serve  nevertheless  that  a  few  of  them  form  an  exception  to  fUt  nk, 
and  bear  the  Arab  stamp.  Such  were,  amongst  others,  two  infifi* 
duals  I  found  on  the  extremity  of  the  Banut  river,  who  ndght  pw 
as  two  of  the  finest  Arabs.  One  bf  them,  the  son  of  a  chief,  is  of  a- 
bout  the  same  age  and  the  perfect  likeness  of  the  present  sultan  of  Jo* 
hore,  Tuaaku  Alii,  who  b  one  of  the  finest  Arab  descendants  I  bive 
seen  in  the  Straits. 

The  third  ckss  of  Jakuns,  those  of  the  Menangkabau  states,  seem 
to  present  the  greatest  difficulty  in  an  inquiry  as  to  their  origin.  Hov 
can  they  be  conridered  as  of  Tartar  extraction  ?  All  the  Tvtifi  I 
have  seen,  were  tall,  at  least  as  tall  as  the  middle  sised  European,  and 
many  of  them  were  taller ;  ^th  expresrive  eyes,  and  a  nose  wbieh 
did  not  recede  at  the  upper  part ;  the  fadal  angle  also  was  apparentff 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Europeans.  But  on  the  contniy  the  Ji- 
kuBS  of  the  Henaogkaban  states  are  very  short,  thdr  eyes  tiioofh 
expresdve,  are  not  so  much  soastho8eoftheTbrtan,thenosereeed- 
ed  at  the  upper  part,  and  with  the  fedal  angle  extrefkiely  aente. 

The  people  to  whom  these  Jakuns  bear  the  most  resendibmct  tfo 
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MtUjB  of  the  Menaogkabau  states.  But  we  cannot  infer  from  that, 
thitCii^  descend  from  these  Mabjs;  as  we  know  by  history  andtradi- 
tkn  that  tfa^  were  in  the  Peninsola  before  tiiem ;  and  that  the  Menaog^- 
kabaa  Malays  descend  frt>m  Jakuns  by  their  mothers  side,  as  we  liave 
seen  iHien  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  Ta  Puttur ;  which  expLuns 
saffidently  die  resemblance  we  percdve  in  the  Malays  to  the  Jakuns. 

It  IB  reaUy  very  difficult  to  discorer  what  occured  many  centuries 
ago  among  a  people  so  entirely  ignorant  that  each  individual  knows 
scarcely  what  occured  during  the  life  of  his  own  father;  and  where 
there  Is  no  writing  or  any  memorial  to  record  the  facts  of  the  time 
past 

In  sack  an  incertitude  I  will  beware  to  combat  any  opinion ;  but  I 
▼ill  ay,  at  least,  that  if  we  oonnder  these  Jakuns  as  descendants  of 
Tartars,  we  must  admit  too,  that  they  are  much  degenerated. 

When  Dr.  lyan  phyddan  to  the  French  Embassy  to  China  passed 
by  Malaocain  1 845 1  intended  to  show  to  him  the  slnills  of  some  dead 
Jakuns,  as  I  knew  lus  peculiar  knowledge  in  natural  history ;  and  as 
he  has  collected  skulls  of  very  numerous  civilised  nations  and  wild 
tribes,  I  doubted  not  that  the  inspection  of  the  Jakun's  skull  would 
hare  enabled  him  to  say  from  what  branch  of  mankind  they  spring, 
or  at  least  to  give  satis&ctory  probalities  on  that  subject ;  but  the 
dlfficol^  of  procuring  such  a  spedmen  prevented  me  from  a  means 
of  inforraalion,  from  wluch  I  had  hoped  much  light  nughthave  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject. 

PHYSICAL  APPBARANCS  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

There  b  a  remarimble  difference  in  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  serenl  classes  of  Jakuns.  Those  of  Malacca  are  generally  as  tall 
ss  die  common  run  of  Europeans ;  they  are  more  dark  than  any  other 
of  the  wild  tribes  that  fell  under  my  inspection ;  and  in  which  res- 
pect I  do  not  see  much  difference  between  them  and  the  more  dark 
of  the  mdo^Portuguese  of  Malacca.  I  have  already  said  that  I  have 
generally  found  a  peculiar  resemblance  between  these  two  dasses  of 
men;  this  agreement  is  prindpally  to  be  observed  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  arms  and  of  the  legs,  and  in  the  features  of  the  face ;  but 

l2 
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it  is  10  the  length  and  Id  the  developement  ei  the  bones  Ail  the  aoi> 
togy  is  the  most  perfect.  I  muefa  denre  to  enmuiie  ttiis  fiKt  bf 
anatomical  comparison ;  but  the  diffieohy  to  iind  B«b}eofeB»  and  Tui- 
ous  peculiar  reasons  ha?e  until  no^  preTented  me.  I  ^nXi  obsme 
nevertheless  that  diough  this  is  the  case  tti  respects  tlM  greitoput 
of  them,  it  is  not  without  its  exe^ilions ;  bat  as  we  enuahie  liere 
the  conformation  of  a  peof^,  we  must  take  that  of  die  great  bolkof 
its  individualSy  and  eonrnder  that  of  the  oUiers,  as  exc^tive  oeeor- 
rences,  although  pretty  numerous.  I  will  remark  too  that  many  of 
these  Jakuns  differ  from  the  indo-Portugnese  oi  Malaeea  in  tbe 
frizzled  look  of  the  hair. 

The  Jakuns  of' Johore^  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  miiiiy  of  them  are 
taller  than  those  of  Malacca  ;die  face  also  expreauTe  and  wril  olianc- 
terizedy  and  the  expression  ^Ihe  eyes  in  many  of  them  isaMese- 
yere;  I  have  already  observed  that  thdr  nose  does  not  recede  st  the 
upper  party  neither  is  it  sa  flat  or  so  Immd  at  its  base,  as  tins  fea- 
ture in  the  Chuiese,  CoChin-Chinese  and  pure  Malay.  I  liave  fooni 
several  of  them  with  liawkH  or  aquiline  noses  wlildi  put  me  m  miod 
of  the  faces  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  so  were  tluis  amongst  others, 
two  sens  of  a  great  I^mglmltt  Badn  who  Uvea  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Johore  river.  I  remarked  also  some  beautiful  diildrett  and  ma- 
ny good  bokbg  young  men.  I  have  not  met  any  of  them  widi  cor- 
poreal defects ;  and  the  floridness  and  the  regularity  of'  liie  fiestoits 
in  a  few  old  persons  were  a  witness  that  their  life  had  been  passed 
without  infirmity  as  well  as  without  anxious  care.  The  men  are 
healtliy,  but  generally  thin ;  this  women  on  the  contrary  are  plump, 
and  though  healthy  too  are  not  particularly  stout. 

The  third  class  of  Jakuns,  those  of  the  Menangkaban  states,  ve 
very  short,  their  phyuognomy  is  low,  and  seems  to  announce  great 
aimpHdty ;  many  of  them  are  ugly  and  badfy  made  indicating  a  dege- 
nerated race ;  tliey  have  the  inferior  part  of  the  nose  depressed  thougli 
not  flat ;  and  the  two  wrinkles  so  remarkable  in  many  Malays  chief- 
ly of  low  birth,  cutting  the  forehead  perpen^cukrly  and  tenwnatiag 

r  ^efYel.i.p.d49. 
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On  fkt  both  odoi  of  die  nose.  Thdr  moath  is  pretty  well ;  for 
tlioggk  tlMir  Bpt  project  little  yet  they  are  generally  well  formed. 
I  hafe  abeadly  ohsenred  tfaat  this  daas  of  Jakuns  bears  a  great  re« 
jgrnManee  to  tiie  Malay ;  or  at  leaat  to  many  of  tiie  Malays. 

I  mvit  htfe  observe  that  the  descrlptiaQ  which  I  am  now  giving 
of  the  phyrieal  appearance  of  these  different  daaaes  of  Jakuns  only 
ippBes  to  the  greater  number  of  those  who  compose  these  sereral 
classei  \  for  I  haTc  never  seen  any  nation,  which  presents  so  great  a 
varied  u  pl^ognomy.  It  would  be  Tcry  difficult  to  characterise 
the  Taiie^  of  faatures  I  hare  seen  amongst  them ;  several  of  them 
put  me  m  mind  of  some  of  the  Tsgab  or  natives  of  the  PhiS^^iHnes 
I  have  observed  at  Manila:  many  others  appeared  to  me  to  have 
the  Bheness  <rf  Spamards  of  my  aequaintance ;  whilst  others  have  the 
hair  and  features  approaching  to  that  of  the  Cafiiree. 

The  CQsMifttttfaKi  of  the  Jakuns  is  generally  strong,  and  the  habit 
in  wbidi  Uiej  Mve  of  bring  deprived  of  so  many  things  which  by 
our  dvifised  manners  are  become  for  us  so  many  necessilieSi  ren- 
ders them  aUe  to  undertake  long  jouroies  with  but  a  slender  stoelc 
of  provitfoBS,  and  to  keqp  themselves  healthy  and  strong  upon  what 
would  be  scascefy  soflfeient  for  us  to  Hve ;  and  thus  to  bear  hunger 
tnd  thirst  lisr  m  long  time,  walkuig  and  canymg  heavy  loads ;  eer- 
tanly  m  that  respect  thdr  oonformatbn  is  superior  to  ours,  even 
when  fiving  in  Europe.  Thdr  nervous  system  is  strong ;  and  their 
bodies  are  very  muscular.  I  have  seen  some  who  though  very  thin 
wen  nevmrtheless  unusually  muscular.  This  I  si^^pose  may  ac- 
count for  ^ir  persphnng  much  less  than  we  do.  That  they  do  not 
perspire  ia  fortunate  for  any  European  who  has  occasion  to  be  in 
frequent  communication  with  them ;  for  when  th^  perspire  thdr 
bodies  eshale  a  strong  and  fetid  odour  tike  that  of  a  wild  beast,  and 
proba^f  from  a  want  of  attention  to  dean  thdr  bodies  at  proper 
times ;  tlib  bad  smdl  is  also  perodved  even  when  they  do  not  pers> 
pire,  but  then  much  less  so ;  and  not  to  an  extent  to  incommode 
any  except  the  more  deUcate.  The  hair  of  tiie  Jakuns  is  black, 
ordinary  finazled,  but  veiy  difSerent  from  the  crisp  hair  of  the  Caf- 
free.  Some  of  them  leave  the  whole  to  grow,  and  turn  it  round  the 
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head,  as  the  Codun  Chinese ;  others,  as  many  of  those  of  HalicaC 
cut  thehv  entirely ;  others,  diiefly  of  the  Menangkaban  states  and  ti 
Johore,  share  the  head,  leavuig  it  only  at  llie  erown  abore  three  b- 
ches  in  diameter  wliere  tiiey  never  cut  it,  the  same  as  the  Chiiicse; 
and  to  prevent  this  head  or  lunr  from  being  hoolced  by  the  bnoicbei 
of  trees  in  their  silran  habitations,  they  fie  it  up  in  Ihe  formof  a 
top  knot.  They  have  scarcely  any  l>eard,  and  many  of  litem  fam 
none  at  alL  The  women  leave  their  hair  to  grow,  and  fiientieitvp 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Maky  women ;  but  as  they  have  init  fittie 
occasion  to  care  much  for  appearance,  it  will  be  easily  imaf^aed  dm 
they  are  not  very  particular  in  this  respect. 
.  I  was  told  that  in  the  forestsof  Pahang  are  found  numeronstribes 
of  Jaknns,  who  are  as  white  as  Europeans :  that  they  are  smali,  bat 
very  good  looking ;  and  the  Malays  are  very  fond  of  calehiiy  thea. 
For  this  purpose  tiiey  form  a  party  and  beat  the  forest  in  order  to 
catch  these  poor  creatures,  just  as  a  troop  of  European  hunters  par* 
sue  fidlow  deers.  When  they  succeed  in  their  chase  thoy  takethen 
to  Pahang  or  to  Siam,  where  on  account  of  thdr  n^teneiB  vii 
comeliness  they  sell  them  very  dear.  Other  persons  who  have  aho 
Been  tins  species  of  Jakuns,  tdl  me  tiiat  fhay  are  not  as  white  m 
Europeans,  but  that  they  approach  more  to  the  colour  of  the  Chi- 
nese, wiiich  is  the  most  probable. 

INTBLLBCTUAL   FACULTIES,   KNOWLBDOS. 

Both  the  intellectual  Acuities  of  the  Jakuns  and  tiie  knowledge 
they  evince  are  very  Unuted ;  the  reason  of  which  b,  I  think»  aot 
the  defect  of  the  fiusulties  themselves,  so  much  as  really  the  waat  of 
means  to  develope  their  intelligence.  They  are  indeed  very  igaomt 
but  they  are  also  certainly  able  of  acquirement ;  they  are  endowed 
with  a  sound  mind,  a  right  judgment,  and  a  good  memorr.  1 
have  never  found  among  them  any  either  insane  or  idiotical;all  1 
have  seen  were  more  or  less  intelligent,  and  I  always  found  their  in- 
tellectual  faculties  in  a  sound  state,  corresponding^  to  die  comaii>B 
and  ordinary  rules  of  nature.  I  doubt  not  but  tiiat  if  they  were  to 
receive  the  »ame  care  that  is  given  to  European  children  thej  wwdi 
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li^eome  equally  intelligent,  and  posnbly  more  susceptible  of  a  good 
e<iucation  than  a  great  part  of  the  natives  of  India.  If  the  Misdons 
which  are  now  to  be  establbhed  among  tiiem  succeed  they  will  clear 
up  these  eonjectores.  A  great  part  of  the  Jakuns  know  and  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  a  supreme  bdng ;  they  call  him  by  the 
Malay  name  TSthan  AUah^  the  Lord  God.  Many  of  those  of  Jo« 
hore  know  and  acknowledge  too  the  truth  of  a  punishment  for  the 
man  who  commits  sb ;  some  of  them  acknowledge  that  punishment 
in  a  geaenl  way,  but  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  executed,  they  do 
not  know:  some  others,  but  few,  declared  to  me  openly  that  after 
death,  smners  will  be  thrown  into  the  fire  of  hell :  but  they  do  not 
know  any  reward  for  good  men  and  good  works.  Those  of  the  Me« 
nangkabau  states,  probably  on  account  of  Iheir  more  frequent  conimu- 
nicalaoBS  with  the  Malays,  are  more  learned  in  diyinity;  some  of 
them  spoke  to  me  of  Qpd  as  the  creator  of  eyery  thing,  of  Adam,  as 
the  first  man,  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Darid,  Solomon ;  but  in  a  very 
confused  way.  I  have  not  found  amongst  them  any  knowledge  of 
Christ  nor  of  tlie  Christian  reK^on ;  but  I  was  surprised  that  having 
given  on  one  occanon  an  instruction  of  the  catechism  to  some  of 
them,  and  upon  asking  them  agidn  they  answered  correctly  to  a  good 
number  of  my  questions.  The  more  learned  of  them  are  those  who 
are  called  Pawang ;  I  will  speak  of  these  in  one  of  the  next  articles. 
The  most  ignorant  in  religious  matters  are  those  of  Malacca.  A 
subject  of  surprise  is  that  though  many  of  them  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  of  a  creator,  they  have  not  amongst  them  a  single 
reH^oos  practice,  and  not  only  they  do  not  practice  exterior  forms  of 
worship,  but  from  inquiries  from  them  I  find  that  they  have  not  the 
stif^htest  feeling  either  of  thankfulness  or  of  love  for  the  Being  they 
rail  their  creator.  All  their  knowledge  in  religion  is  merely  theore- 
tical. They  do  not  worship  the  sun  nor  the  moon  nor  any  idol ;  what 
Lieut.  Newbold  said  on  that  matter  must  be  understood  of  some  otlier 
tribes.*  The  knowledge  of  the  Jakuns  in  the  art  of  physic  is  very  con- 
fined; they  use  very  little  medicines,  and  those  of  them  who  are  sick, 

•  Sec  on  the  religion  of  the  Binna  of  Johore,  anUy  vol.  i.  p.  275,  ^79,  oa 
that  of  the  Mioiira  ib,  p.  275, 282, 307, 325,  «:c.-£d. 
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are  almost  without  wsistance,  and  the  sickneagigordiiiarilyabaiidoi* 
ed  to  the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature :  notwUhstanduigf  the  Malays  eonsi- 
der  them  as  ciever  j^ystdaoa,  and  in  thdr  stupidtty  they  believe  then- 
selves  very  fortunate  when  wil^  money  or  by  gi^f  them  cloths  Ifaey 
succeed  in  obtainlnfj^  from  these  poor  people  some  BMdieal  preseiip- 
tions.  The  followingr  is  a  apedmen  of  sach  redpes,  probably  periokwd 
with  great  devotion  by  some  superstitioiia  Malay ;  it  is  died  hj 
lieut.  Newbold.  ^*  A  person  with  sore  eyes  must  use  a  eoUyriwa 
of  the  infumon  of  Niet-Niet  leaves  for  four  days.  For  diarrhoea, 
the  decoetton  of  the  root  of  Icayu-yet,  and  Icayu-panamas ;  for  aeisti* 
ca  powdered  sabtal*wood  in  water,  rubbed  on  the  loins  :  for  sores, 
the  wood  kumbin^.  If  the  head  be  affeotedy  it  must  be  washed  frith 
a  decoction  of  Lawang^-wood ;  if  the  chest,  the  patient  should  diiak 
a  decoction  of  hayu-ticar  leaves."  Some  of  the  Jakuns,  but  fev, 
and  only  those  who  are  sfyled  Pawangs,  pretend  to  some  knowM^e 
in  physic,  as  well  as  in  the  secrets  of  nature;  but  their  pretendonson 
that  pouit  are  not  so  great  as  it  is  ordinarily  reported ;  and  it 
het  they  are  very  little  more  dever  than  the  others.*  The  Jakum 
have  some  knowledge  of  music,  tiiey  have  several  songs  which  tbrf 
reedved  from  their  ancestors,  or  whieh  they  make  tliemsdves,  onlf 
according  to  tiie  agreement  of  the  ear,  for  they  have  not  the  sligiit- 
est  idea  of  the  musicd  notation ;  thdr  songs  are  genovUy  rude,  aod 
agree  perfectly  with  the  austere  aspect  of  their  habitation ;  I  hare 
heard  them  too  singing  in  a  mebinoholy  tone,  diiefly  doriog  the 
night.  Thdr  songs  though  rude  are  not  altogether  disagreeable  to 
European  ears,  provided  thqr  be  not  too  delicate.  I  was  mudi  sur- 
prised to  remark  that  though  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  our  Eu- 
ropean music,  which  they  have  never  heard,  yet  in  great  part  of  their 
songs,  they  proceed  by  thurds  and  by  fifths  assuredly  without  betii^ 
aware  of  it,  but  only  guided  by  their  ear ;  which  confirms  the  opi- 
nion of  our  European  musicians  who  affirm  that  the  tiiird,  the  fif^h 
and  the  octave  are  found  in  nature  itself;  and  what  I  mysdf  bare 
many  times  observed  in  any  sound,  principally  in  that  of  a  bdl,  that 

•  Seevol.  i.  p.277. 
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there  ve  tiiree  BomdB  whadt  are  at  onoe  to  be  ^BattDgmriied  whh 
soDM  attention,  m.,  the  diapaft^n,  the  third  and  the  fifth.  Some 
uithan  speak  of  a  kind  of  vidin  and  of  a  rode  flute  used  by  the  Jakune. 
I  bare  Deter  seen  these  instramentBy  but  I  know  that  they  use  two 
Idadsof  drum  Uke  thoie  of  the  Malaya.  The  Jakuna  know  the  En- 
ropeiBi  by  report  only,  the  greater  number  of  them  havfaig  nerer 
Been  aiqr  European.  On  aoeonnt  of  tiie  great  nomber  of  Chinese 
enigiaats,  who  failiabit  the  Pemnnila,  few  of  them  are  nnaware  of 
the  easteace  of  Chma ;  tbey  are  told  too  of  Bengal,  of  Sumatra, 
aod  of  8iam ;  these  are  the  bonndaries  of  their  knowledge  in  geo« 
gnpby.  Thttr  seieace  in  astronomy  is  yet  more  limited ;  they  see 
the  sun  rise  and  set  erery  day ;  that  the  moon  sometimes  spears, 
sometioies  not ;  they  use  their  ligfat  when  present,  they  sleep  when 
it  k  dark ;  bat  they  hvre  never  noticed  or  inquired  about  the  course 
of  the  stars:  ^bey  searcely  know  how  many  days  are  hi  tiie  dnration 
of  a  moon,  and  how  many  moons  in  the  year,  they  are  not  at  all  a« 
ware  of  their  age,  nor  of  that  of  their  children;  sueh  observations 
or  remarks  appear  to  them  mere  superfluities  as  being  not  re<(nired 
ia  tbeff  way  <tf  Ui4ng.*  An  ^oranee  of  such  matters  amongst  sa- 
vages is  not  aaiprisbg  when  I  mention  that  the  Malays  themseWes 
who  liyc  in  tJie  interior  of  the  PemnsuUi  are  not  aware  of  all  these 
tbiagi,  and  that  on  tiiese  suljeeta  mai^  of  tiiem  are  no  better  inform* 
ed  thM  JakoBs.  A  thing  in  wlueh  the  JiOcans  (only  those  of  the 
MensDgkabaa  states)  are  truly  skilled, is  the  art  of  usingthe  Sum* 
pitan  and  pmsoned  arrows;  as  I  irffl  hare  occasion  to  mention  when 
speaking  of  their  weapons.  Th^  hare  no  knowledge  of  wiUzng  nor 
do  tbey  make  use  of  any  symbirfleal  signs.  The  Unguage  spoken  by 
the  three  classes  of  Jakuns  I  describe  is  not  entirely  the  same,  but 
the  diferenee  is  not  considerable,  and  I  think  that  it  consbts  in  the 
intonation  and  the  pronunciAtion,  but  chiefly  in  the  inflection  upon 
the  termination,  more  than  in  the  words  themsdves;  which  are  the 
iame  except  a  Tcry  small  number.  The  Malays  say  that  the  Jakuns 
speak  a  low  Mailman  hmgusge;  but  m  my  opiidon,  I  would  tWnk 

*  S«eTol.i.p.28S. 
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on  the  contrary  that  they  speak  the  purely  Malayan,  withoot  vsf 
mixture  of  Indostanee  or  Arabic:  I  will  say  nerertiieless  tiiat  thon 
of  them  who  are  mudi  in  oommunicadon  with  Malaya  hafe  admitted 
many  words  of  these  two  last  langua^ea  and  even  some  of  tiie  For* 
tuguese.  They  have  also  adopted  several  cireiunlocations  aod  a- 
pressionB  uaed  in  the  Malayan  lango^e  of  ooiirte^,  as  for  ioituee, 
in  addressing,  the  terms  Abang,  If  aka,  but  I  remarked  that  diey  use 
such  appellations  and  many  otiier  expressions  of  courtesy,  reeeved 
in  Malay  only  when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  Malays.  Hie  folkw- 
ing  answer  given  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Jakuns  of  the  Menangkabatt 
states,  who  were  summoned  to  the  presence  of  king  Mahomed  Shah, 
may  be  oonndered  as  a  specimen  of  their  style  and  literature  u 
well  as  explanatory  of  theur  manners  and  customs  i*  ^*  We  wish  to 
return  to  our  old  customs,  to  ascend  the  loAy  mountain,  to  £ve  mt» 
the  earth's  deep  caverns,  to  traverse  the  boundless  forest,  to  repoar, 
with  our  head  pillowed  on  the  knotted  trunk  of  the  Durian  tree,  and 
curtained  by  Russam  leaves.  To  wear  garments  made  firom  the 
leaves  of  the  Lumbah  or  Terap  tree,  and  a  headdress  of  Bajah  leaves. 
Where  the  Meranti  trees  join  their  lofty  branches,  where  the  kom- 
pas  links  its  knots,  there  we  love  to  sojourn.  Our  weapons  are  the 
tamiang  (or  sumpitan),  and  the  qiuver  of  arrows  imbued  in  (lie  gum 
of  the  deadly  Tekk.  The  fluid  most  delicious  to  us  b  the  fimpid 
water  that  lodges  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  where  the  branches  mute 
with  the  trunk;  and  our  food  consists  of  the  tendmr  shoots  of  the 
fragrant  Jematong,  and  the  ddicatp  ft»h  of  the  bounding  deer.'' 

The  Jakuns  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  orma- 
thematics,  nor  do  they  know  the  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic.  The 
mathematical  instrument  which  probably  gave  origin  to  the  dedmal 
calculation,  the  natural  indigitatlon,  is  adopted  by  them  in  ontina* 
ry  use. 

*  This  passage,  we  suspect,  should  be  received  as  a  specimen  of  Lientea- 
ant  Newbold's  style  of  poetical  prose.  It  is  evidently  a  paraphrase  by 
him  of  the  original  Malayan,  Newbold's  Political  and  Statistical  accooat 
of  the  British  Settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  vol.  11.  p.  S94.    Ed. 
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POPULATION  AND    PLACES  OF  HABITATION. 

AD  those  persoDfl  who  hare  spoken  to  meof  the  population  of  the  Ja- 
kitns  were  much  mistaken.  The  desire  of  findings  extraordinary  things, 
tod  the  natural  propensity  to  fancy  the  marvellous,  which  are  found 
in  erery  nation,  and  chiefly  amongst  the  ignorant,  are  in  their  apogee 
in  the  imagination  of  Indian  nadons,  who,  generally  speaking,  are  very 
ttBinformed,  and  this  was  probably  tiie  first  cause  which  gare  rise  to 
Ae  many  hyperbolical  stories  which  have  been  spread  abroad  about  the 
■umber  of  the  Jaknns ;  as  well  as  about  their  manners  and  customs. 
In  fact  it  !s  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  number  of  the  Jakuns, 
becnise  part  of  them  are  a  nomade  people,  so  that  the  same  family, 
the  same  individuals  appear  today  in  one  place,  and  next  week,  two 
or  three  miles  ftrther ;  next  month,  they  will  remove  again,  to  roam  the 
forest  or  to  come  to  thdr  first  habitation  ;  so  that  those  who  perceive 
them  here  and  there  imagine  that  these  are  fresh  persons,  and  in 
their  calcolaUon  they  count  two  or  three  times  the  same.  The  nnm« 
ber  of  Jakuns  reported  to  me  was  always  much  more  considerable 
than  the  number  I  found  upon  visiting  the  places  themselves.  As 
I  ha?e  not  visited  the  entire  Peninsula  it  is  yet  difficult  for  me  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  Jungle.  I  will  how- 
ever here  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

The  number  of  the  Jakuns  whose  existence  is  known  to  me  with 
certainty,  that  is,  those  I  myself  visited,  and  who  fell  under  my  im- 
mediate inspection,  amount  to  no  more  than  one  thousand.  Those  f 
know  ontf  by  information  would  amount,  I  suppose,  to  about  three  or 
fonr  diousand ;  the  whole  to  five  thousand  at  the  most.  They  are  dis« 
tributed  in  the  following  way.  Those  I  termed  Jakuns  of  Malacca, 
are  the  least  in  number,  and  cannot  be  more  than  three  hundred,  a« 
boot  one  half  of  whom  I  have  seen  in  the  following  places ;  viz.  near 
Reua  and  Ayer  Panas,  at  Ayer  Baru,  Gassim,  Kommender,  Bukit 
Sii^hi ;  in  the  rivei  of  Muar  near  PankaUng  Kota,  at  Poghalay,  Sagil, 
Segamon,  Lemon,  Jawee ;  in  the  small  river  of  Pago,  and  in  that  of 
Ring.     The  remainder  are  to  be  found,  at  Bukit  More,  Ayer  Tross; 
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Buldt  Gadongf,  Tonka,  and  it  is  reported  there  ere  a  good  mmAeirdl 
Segamet  Those  I  styled  Jakuns  of  Joliore,  hecsiiser  they  bUbit 
that  port  of  the  Peninsula  wliidi  is  under  theflwajof  die  sidtu  of  Jo« 
hortf  cannot  amount  to  more  than  one  thouiand,  scattend  over  tbt 
large  extent  of  country ;:  from  two  tothreeliundrad  ieU  under  mj  io*- 
pection  at  the  following  places ;  at  the  extrenuty  of  the  Jdiore  river, 
where  there  are  several  hundred  of  them  livfaig  under  a  Pkngimfai 
Bateen,  duly  appointed  by  the  late  sultftn  of  Johore,  and  by  thepro* 
sent  Tammungong  of  Singapore ;  at  a  place  endtely  in  the  faiterior 
of  the  Penhisula  called  Kembao/  and  at  tfan  extremity  of  the  Baaot, 
fiver;  the  others  I  have  net  seen  are  to  be  found  at  Pontltti,  Ayo, 
Klambo,  on  the  river  of  Batu  Pahat,  the  Rio  Formosa  of  thePiMrtqgoMf, 
and  in  several  other  places.  Those  I  called  Jaknns  of  the  MenaBg- 
kabau  states,  1  suppose  to  amount  to  about  three  thoosand;  I  hive 
seen  only  a  few  hundred  of  them,  at  Sungle  Ujong,  where  Umbj  sie  it 
least  five  hundred,  at  Jellabu,at  Rumbow  and  at  Johc^  wherethejrve 
in  small  number ;  and  on  the  Company's  territory  at  Romfaia  vhsre 
there  are  now  one  hundred.  Those  I  have  not  raited  are  to  be  Anni 
at  Sriminanti,  Ulu  Muar,  Jelley,  Lhigi,  Lsnghat^  Uiu  Colsog  aul 
In  the  whole  of  the  mountuneus  chain  running  down  tiie  middle  of 
the  Peninsula  until  Kedah.  I  am  induced  to  l>elieve  tha*  those  iHm> 
are  said  to  iniiabit  the  forest  of  Pahang  are  an  extension  of  those  of 
the  Menangkabau  8tate»,t  except  perhaps  those  who  are  wlute  wIiob 
I  iiave  already  mentioned.  During  the  last  few  month*  many  fiuni- 
lies  of  the  Jakuns  of  Sungie  Ujong  have  come  into  the  Comptnyi 
territories.  From  what  I  can  learn  the  following  seema  to  be  the  ctoac 
of  that  emigration*  About  the  month  of  May  (1847X  Bome  Jakooi 
having  killed  several  elephants  took  the  liberty  to  sell  tiie  irory  tueki 
and  to  apply  the  price  of  tliem  to  tlieir  private  oee;  whkh  tlw  Mft- 
ky  chief  of  that  pkM^e  pretended  to  be  a  vioktion  of  Ins  rights,  u^ 

*  The  author  omits  the  Bimias  of  chose  portions  of  the  Simroag  u^ 
ether  branches  of  the  Indan  which  are  in  Johore.  see  vol.  I.  p.  34(K  £d. 
t  This  is  true  with  respect  to  the  central  and  northern  parts  oftbe  ioterior 
of  Pahang,  if  we  may  trust  accounts  which  we  have  received  Crom  Uintirsi 
and  also  from  Malay  traders  who  have  crossed  firom  Mataoea  to  PakaaS- 
But  the  southern  part  of  Pahang  is  inhabited  by  the  same  tribe  ofBioa< 
Who  are  found  in  Johore.    C^ee  anU  vol.  I.  p.  217}.    En. 
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Qomeqnaiilj  sent  armed  Malays  with  orders  to  kill  these  poor  peo- 
ple; as  nuh  a  crime  could  onlj  be  atoned  for  by  the  death  of  the 
paSif  partiea;  seven  persons  were  killed  and  wounded  and  many 
olfcsrs  fled  to  different  pbees,  and  some  came  orer  to  the  territory 
of  Makoea  where  they  find  more  secority  and  protection ;  and  es- 
tal^shed  themselves  at  Rombia,  Malacca  Pinda,  Bukit  Berdam.  The 
idans  more  commonly  frequented  by  the  Jakuns  are  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  mountains  and  the  borders*  of  rivers.  I  had  been  told  that 
many  fired  around  the  base  of  mount  Ophir ;  and  poadbly  this  was 
so  a  ftw  years  ago;  but  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year 
(1847),  I  visited  the  place,  and  made  a  curcuit  of  mount  Oplur,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  without  observing  any  of  them;  I 
fonsd  mdeed  several  places  where  formerly  had  been  villages,  and 
sbo  many  mined  halniations.  I  likewise  observed  several  places 
which  bad  been  formerly  eulthrated  by  the  Malays  and  posubly  also 
freqoenkel  by  tiw  Jakuns ;  but  they  were  then  entirely  deserted,  and 
sheady  covered  with  Jungle.  A  few  Chinese  who  employ  themselves 
in  eilraetiBg  tiie  gold  from  the  mines,  are  the  sole  remains  of  a  large 
popnlalion  of  Malay  cultivators  and  of  Chinese  miners  both  of  whom 
a  few  years  ago  were  located  at  the  gold  mines,  which  notwithstand- 
isf  do  not  yet  qypear  to  be  exhausted.  This  is  the  effect  of  the 
misiile  of  Malay  countries.  The  mebincholy  sight  of  such  phices, 
rich  both  in  mines  and  vegetation,  excites  a  regret  that  they  are  not 
under  a  wiser  goveniDMnt. 

HABITATIONS. 

Before  1  had  myself  visited  the  Jakuns,  report  induced  me  to  con- 
sider ttMft  to  he  as  savage  as  wild  beasts ;  and  sleeping  like  birds  on 
the  brsnches  of  trees.  Even  now  when  I  question  the  Makys  on  the 
object,  some  of  them  answer  the  same ;  but  this  is  far  from  tlie  truth, 
there  is  no  Jakun  without  some  dwelfing,  more  or  less  well  ordered. 
Some  of  them  indeed  have  habitaUons  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
houses;  but  these  are  very  few ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  have 
houses.  The  Jakuns  of  Johore  build  houses  in  the  Malay  way, 
K>me  of  whidi  are  fine  buildings.   I  foimd  several  which  were  much 
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more  comfortable  than  any  Malay  house  I  hare  seen  in  the  in 
of  Jobore:  such  are  the  houses  of  the  Pangbulu  Batin  on  tberifw 
of  Jehore,  and  that  of  a  Jakun  chief  on  the  riTer  of  Bannt;  iheK 
two  houses  were  dinded  into  seyeral  rooms,  some  of  whidi  wen  for 
the  private  accommodation  of  the  Jakun  ladies  of  the  iamify;  dw 
fumitttie  connsted  of  some  pots,  plates,  several  other  vessels  andagood 
quantity  of  mats:  other  houses  were  mudi  more  common,  htXjd 
pretty  comfortable,  clean,  and  always  divided  into  two  or  three  roan 
at  least,  and  furniMhed  with  a  frying  pan  of  iron  to  cook  rice,afev 
shells  of  cocoanut  to  keep  water,  and  baskets  need  to  brinff  koL 
AH  those  houses  are  rused  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  snd  are 
entered  by  a  ladder  like  the  Malay  houses.* 

The  best  houses  of  the  Menangkabau  Jakuns  are  nbout  the  ane 
as  the  more  simple  and  common  houses  of  the  Jakuns  of  Jobore^ 
the  others  are  as  described  by  Lieutenant  Newbold  **  rude  tSka 
on  the  top  of  four  high  wooden  poFes ;  thus  elevated  for  fast  of  ti- 
gers, and  entered  by  means  of  a  long  ladder,  and  presenting,  mr- 
ed  through  certain  holes  which  serve  as  doors,  no  very  mtubntbotf 
appearance  to  the  uninitiated.  The  roofii  are  often  thatehed  vith 
Chucho  leaves.  There  is  but  one  room,  in  which  the  whole  hmSj 
is  huddled  together  with  dogs  and  the  bodies  of  the  animals  tbey 
catch.  The  huts  are  so  made  as  to  be  moveable  at  a  mementos  wim- 
ing ;  they  are  ordinarily  situated  on  the  steep  ride  of  some  forest  M 
hill,  or  in  some  sequestered  dale,  remote  from  any  frequented  foad 
or  foot-path,  and  with  littie  plantations  of  yams,  pl«»>*«SM,  nd 
maize ;  some  have  also  fields  of  rice  about  them.  The  bones  and 
bur  of  the  animals  whose  flesh  the  inmates  of  these  scattered  dweO- 
ings  feed  upon  strew  the  ground  near  them,  while  nombers  of  dogs 
generally  of  a  lightbrown  cok)ur  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach 
of  strangers."t 

The  Jakuns  of  Malacca  whom  I  characterised  as  the  most  igno- 
rant, are  also  the  poorest  and  most  miserable,  their  best  houses  are 
about  the  same  as  the  worst  of  those  of  the  Menangkabans,  and  I 
found  several  families  who  lived  without  even  having  any  house  at  afl. 

*  See  ante  vol.  I.  p.  858.  t  Newbold,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 
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These  g^ather  tfaemselres  together  to  the  number  of  fire  or  six  fami- 
lies, they  choose  a  place  in  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  and  there  the  j 
elear  a  drde  of  about  tiiirty  feet  in  diameter ;  hayingf  cleared  tins 
sptOB  diejr  snrromad  it  mth  the  branches  of  the  trees  they  hare  jasi 
cat ;  to  this  they  join  other  thorny  branches  they  collect  from  odier 
parts,  and  so  make  a  sort  of  bulwark  agidnst  tagers,  bears  and  pan- 
thers, which  are  there  in  good  number.  Haying  done  thia  they  pro- 
ceed to  establbh  their  dewUing  in  this  enclosure,  in  the  following  wi^ ; 
eadi  fiunily  works  to  construct  what  will  serve  for  a  bed  during  the 
oi^fat^  a  seat  in  the  day  time,  a  table  for  the  repast,  and  a  dwelling  or 
shelter  in  bad  weather;  it  consists  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  sticks 
of  Bs  feet  long,  laid  one  beside  the  other,  supported  at  the  two  ex« 
tremities  by  two  oUier  transverse  sticks  which  are  set  upon  four 
wooden  posts;  tiie  whole  being  about  two  feet  in  height,  four  feel 
hroadandnx  feet  long.  One  dozen  Chucho  leaves  gathered  by 
their  ends,  tied  at  l^e  head  of  the  bed,  extend  themselves  and  cover 
it  until  the  other  eztremify:  these  beds  are  placed  around  the  en- 
dosars,  in  sudi  a  way  that  when  all  the  persons  are  sleeping  every 
one  has  his  feet  towards  the  centre  of  the  habitation  which  is  left 
nosnt,  to  be  used  as  a  cook  room,  or  for  any  other  pmrpose. 

DBB88. 

The  cloths  of  tiie  Jakuns  (when  they  use  any)  are  ordinarily  tke 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Malays,  but  poor,  miserable,  and  above 
all  very  unclean;  many  of  them  use  cloths  without  washing,  from  the 
day  they  receive  or  buy  tiiem,  until  they  become  rotten  by  use  and 
dirt;  and  they  are  obliged  to  throw  them  away :  If  some  vermin  are 
found,  wliich  is  often  the  case,  principally  upon  the  women  who  are 
more  dressed,  they  are  immediatJy  eaten  with  delight  as  in  Cochin- 
Chhuu  If  many  of  them  are  badly  dressed,  and  some  nearly  naked,  it 
16  more  from  a  want  of  clothes  than  in  accordance  to  their  own  wbh- 
tff  diiefly  amongst  women;  for  all  desire  to  be  clothed,  and  the  most 
agpreeable  presents  which  can  be  offered  to  them  are  some  trowsers, 
sarongs,  bajus,  or  some  handkerchiefs  to  put  round  their  head,  as  » 
the  Malay  fashion.    Those  of  them  who  go  habitually  nearly  naked. 
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do  not  appear  so  before  rtrangerB,  eioepliag  they  have  iio  dolitft 
The  Jakuns  of  Johore,  who  are  soperior  to  the  others  itt  maajf  rei- 
pedB,  as  can  be  ioforred  from  what  has  been  sidd,  are  also  the  beK 
dressed;  their  women  are  much  the  same  as  Mahqr  women  as  to 
dressy  and  the  order  of  their  appearance;  having  also  a  great  mnalMr 
of  rings  on  their  fingers,  some  of  whicb  are  csystal,  sqme  of  eoppvi 
and  some  of  tin;  hot  alsoagoodmanyof  ^ver;  they  takeapeoafir 
pleasure  in  these  omaments,  as  well  as  inailverlMacelets.*  Theaca 
have  at  least  trowsers,  a  small  baju  and  an  handkerehlef  for  the  held* 
The  Jaknns  of  the  Menangkabau  states,  have  llie  same  dien  m  b 
used  by  the  Jaknns  of  Johore,  and  tiie  women  the  same  omssMiilii 
but  are  not  80  well  clothed ;  many  of  them  go  nearfy  naked,  St  ksik 
near  tlidr  houses ;  and  those  who  use  dotlies,  show  often  an  esiksr- 
assment  which  proves  that  they  are  not  aeeoslomed  to  their  ose.  TW 
Jaknns  of  Malacca  are  badly  dressed,  many  of  the  women  have  oa^  i 
ssrong,  and,  if  they  are  married,  a  ring,  the  necessary  present  of  tbe 
husbsttd  before  he  marries  thenu  The  greater  part  of  the  men  hare 
nothing  bat  a  strip  of  tite  fibrous  bark  of  the  Terap  tree,  beatsnia* 
to  a  sort  of  doth  of  a  reddish  brown  oolonr,  called  a  sabariqg,  rsoiA 
thrir  loins;  part  of  this  comes  down  in  front,  b  drawn  between  the 
legs  and  fiistened  behmd. 

OCCUPATION.f 

Like  all' Indian  nations  the  Jaknns  have  a  propensity  to  idknsM ; 
but  to  be  eacact  in  tide  account,  and  just  towards  tiiem,  I  must  mj 
that  they  are  not  so  lasy  as  eitlier  the  Malays  or  Hindoos.  TWr 
first  and  principal  occupation  is  the  chase ;  tiiey  have  a  great  pr  edUe- 
tion  for  thb  exercise,  it  being  the  first  means  by  wUeh  th^  feed  AssiH 
selves  and  theur  frmilies;  and  from  having  been  brought  up  b  that 
habit,  in  whidi  tiie  greater  part  of  thdr  fife  is  spent,  th^  shonld  be 
skllfiil  hunters  and  which  in  feet  they  are,  botii  hi  their  wagr  and  h 
the  manner  of  uring  thdr  weapons,  as  I  will  say  bereafeer.  When 
there  h  no  more  fdod  at  home,  the  hnaband  leaves  houM^  beats  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  269.  f  lb.  p.  255-969,978. 
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fbrttt»  and  sometimes  returns  with  Ini^  j^eces  of  venison,  bat 
iQOMtimeB  with  nothing;  and  on  sudi  days  they  go  to  sleep  with* 
out  sapper.  This  is  the  ordinaiy  evemng  work;  when  the  son  is 
nav  settbg.  In  the  di^  time  th^  remain  at  home  where  they  pre- 
pare arrows  and  tiie  weapons,  the  matter  with  which  they  poison 
ikar  srrowa,  they  eoolc  and  eat  tiie  ammals  caoght  the  day  before, 
and  baild  or  repdr  their  houses  etc.  Many  of  them  eultivate  phm* 
ttim,  pms,  which  they  call  klades,  and  seyend  other  vegetaUes.  I 
hsTe  Bseo  amongst  the  Jakons  of  Johore  some  who  liad  large  fields 
of  riee:  They  eoltivate  this  gnun  in  the  following  way:  they  choose 
in  the  forest  a  place  where  the  ground  appears  tobefaYorableforsuob 
a  purpose,  they  cat  all  tiie  trees,  in  a  space  more  or  less  large  ac- 
oor^i^  to  the  nomberfof  persons  and  the  quantity  of  rice  they  in- 
tend to  |dant }  tiiey  pat  fire,  and  bum  all  these  trees  tiiat  are  fidlen 
pell-mell}  when  the  branches  are  burnt  the  fire  ceases,  and  some 
time  after  the  rice  is  planted,  it  grows  up  amongst  all  the  trunks  of 
the  fallen  trees,  and  other  larger  branches  which  were  not  destroyed 
hf  fire:  attar  tiie  harvest  the  pfau»  is  abandoned,  and  another  is  se* 
kcted  for  the  next  yeac* 

In  sereral  places  in  the  interior  of  the  forest  are  found  dorian 
trees,  always  in  a  body  together  to  the  number  of  about  tea  or  twelve 
treei:  such  places  are  for  the  Jakuns  an  object  of  great  •  attention, 
and  a  matter  of  work*  They  cut  mth  great  care  all  the  other  trees 
which  sorround  the  durians,  that  these  by  recdving  more  air  may 
ifftnr  up  more  easily,  and  give  finer  and  greater  quantity  of  fruit  ; 
tiiey  build  there  a  small  house  of  which  I  will  hereafter  speak,  and 
tiiey  then  return  to  thdr  ordinary  habitation,  which  is  sometimes 
diitutt  firom  such  places  one  or  two  days  journey.  The  Jakuns  who 
bare  do  taste  for  cultivating  rice,  or  who  are  not  acquunted  with 
the  manner  of  doing  so,  are  generally  very  nuserable ;  they  are  then 
obfiged  to  look  to  the  Malays,  to  provide  for  their  livelihood :  they 
traverse  the  Jungle  all  the  day  seeldng  after  ratan,  dammar,  garu 
wood,  and  several  other  articles  of  commerce ;  the  next  mpming,  they 

*  See  Yol.  i/p.  2(i5, 390* 
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go  to  some  Malay  house,  where  they  dispose  of  the  produce  of  tlidf 
search,  receiviDg  in  return,  a  small  quantify  of  rioe,  some  tuna 
scarcely  sufficent  to  support  their  family  for  that  very  day ;  after  tint 
they  return  to  the  same  tlung  for  the  purpose  of  in  like  maimer  pro- 
curing food  for  the  next  day;  and  so  on.  Where  the  Chineie  woik 
in  the  tin  mines,  they  employ  sometimes  Jakans  as  workmoL  I 
am  told  that  at  some  place  in  Jellabu,  Jakuns  work  ttub  mineB  bj 
diemselyes,  and  hring  the  tin  to  Pahang,  where  they  sell  it  la 
some  other  places  Malays  employ  Jakuns  to  cut  jungle  where  tiuy 
intend  to  cultivate ;  and  in  sereral  other  works ;  but  there  is  a  gener- 
al complaint  on  the  side  of  the  Jakuns,  who  say  that  the  Mahji 
are  not  just  towards  them,  and  recompense  not  property  thdr  li> 
^Krar.  The  business  of  the  Jakuns  women  is  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  cook  and  prepare  the  food;  and  to  go  about  the  foieAto 
look  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Foon.* 

After  what  has  ahready  been  said  of  the  Jakuns,  it  can  be  ettilf 
understood  that  they  have  no  regular  diet.  They  like  good  food,  but 
when  they  are  deprived  of  it,  they  eat  with  satisfactbn  any  oUier, 
even  that  which  -vould  be  an  object  of  horror  for  civilised  people* 
They  tive  upon  the  flesh  of  every  kind  of  animal,  snakes,  moakept 
hears,  deer,  tigers,  birds,  etc  Yams,  Plantains  with  the  wildfniittt 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  certain  roots  furnish  the  principal  part  of  thar 
ordinary  food.  Those  of  them  who  cultivate  rice,  sell  a  part  of  it  to 
the  Malays,  or  exchange  it  for  cloths:  mth  the  other  part  they  fire 
a  few  months  of  the  year.  They  do  not  dislike  the  flesh  of  domestic 
animals,  fowls,  &c.,  as  it  had  been  all^^d;  on  the  contrary,  I  remark- 
ed that  they  prefer  it  to  that  of  wild  animals.  I  have  seen  setertl 
of  their  houses  where  there  was  a  good  quantity  of  fowls.  Sometimes 
they  cook  the  flesh  before  they  eat  it:  but  at  other  times  they  eit  it 
raw:  some  merely  put  the  animal  upon  the  fire  till  the  hairs  are  nng- 
ed,  when  ti\ey  consider  it  as  cooked.     I  have  seen  some  large  moa* 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  254-260. 


keys  which,  nfter  baring  been  tbuB  cooked,  were  dished  up  upon  a 
kind  of  mat  as  a  meal  to  some  seven  or  eight  persons,  who  speedily 
deroured  the  whole  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  only  the  skeleton.  In 
eating  diey  use  no  dish;  an  iron  frying-pan  serves  for  cooking,  plan- 
tun  leaves  serve  as  plates,  and  some  eocoanut  shells  form  their  usual 
drinking  cups.  Some  Jakuns  refuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Elephants, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  would  occasion  sickness:  but  many  others 
are  not  so  scrupalous.  When  an  elephant  is  killed  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  the  Malays,  they  call  together  their  friends  and  relatives 
to  partake  of  thelar^e  entertainment  which  is  prepared;  they  then 
build  houses  in  which  to  lodge  their  guests,  until  the  animal  which 
furnishes  the  feast  b  entirely  finbhed:  then  every  one  decamps,  and 
returns  to  his  usual  way  of  linng.  When  the  durian  season  b  come, 
a  good  number  of  Jakim  fiamilies  leave  their  houses,  men,  women  and 
children  repuring  to  the  places  I  mentioned 'before,  where  are  found 
darian  trees.  Tliey  then  again  clean  the  ground  in  order  to  find 
more  eadly  the  fruit,  which  falb  when  ripe,  and,  dwelling  in  the 
small  house  of  leaves,  prepare  themselves  to  enjoy  the  treat  which 
nature  presents  to  them.  For  six  weeks  or  two  months  they  eat  no- 
thing but  durians.  When  the  season  is  over,  the  place  is  abandoned 
until  the  next  year.* 

1  observed  that  one  of  their  most  prbed  dbhes  is  a  honey-comb, 
and  let  it  be  said  ^th  due  respect  to  the  opinion  of  our  European 
cooks,  the  time  when  the  honey  b  in  the  comb  is  not  amongst  thes^ 
epicures  of  nature  considered  the  proper  moment  to  take  the  hive  ; 
liut  they  wait  until  the  small  bees  are  well  formed  in  the  celb,  and 
a  few  days  before  they  are  ready  to  fly  away  the  honey-comlris  taken 
with  great  care,  aud,  wrapped  up  in  a  plantain  leaf,  is  put  upon  the 
fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  wax,  and  animals  are  devoured  to- 
gether,and  considered  as  an  uncommon  treat. 

The  Jakuns  chew  betel  leaf  together  with  the  areca-nut  and  gam- 
iMer;  but  for  the  want  of  the  betel-leaf,  they  use  the  leaf  of  a  tree 
called  kassi.  Tobacco,  when  it  can  be  had,  is  much  used,  even  by 
women  and  children,  in  chewing  and  smoking,  f 

•  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  269. '  f  ^b,  p.  265. 
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WEAPONS. 

The  Jakuns  of  Malacca,  and  those  of  Johore  have  no  other  arns 
than  spears  and  parangs;  very  few  use  the  sumpitan,  and  they  are  en- 
tirely unacquunted  with  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows^  *  The  Jakuns 
spears  consist  of  an  iron  hiade  of  about  one  foot  long,  and  one  ucfa 
broad  in  the  middle,  attached  to  a  thick  rudeiy  worked  shaft  about 
five  or  six  feet  long^,  and  sharp  at  the  inferior  extremity,  in  order 
to  enter  easily  into  tlic  ground;  for  before  they -enter  a  house  tb«y 
strike  the  end  of  the  spear  into  the  ground,  where  it  remains  unt3 
they  go  away.f  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  meet  a  single  Jalun 
without  his  spear,  which  is  both  a  stick  to  walk  with,  and  an  offen- 
sive or  defensive  weapon  as  the  occasion  requires.  The  parang  is  id 
iron  blade  of  about  one  foot  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  brotii 
with  a  haft  like  that  of  a  large  knife;  they  use  it  to  cut  trees  employ- 
ed in  tlie  building  of  their  houses;  and  to  cut  branches  to  open  t  pas- 
sage when  journeying  in  tiie  thick  jungle :  it  is  also  used  as  a  defen* 
sive  weapon  against  wild  beasts.  I  know  a  Jakun  who  being;  at- 
tacked by  a  tiger,  defended  himself  with  a  parang  (the  only  weapon 
he  had  with  him  at  the  time).  Nearly  half  an  hour  was  €pent  in 
this  singular  combat:  the  Jakun  lost  an  eye  and  was  seriously  wound- 
ed in  the  head;  but  the  royal  beast  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life.  Tie 
Jakuns  of  the  Menangkabau  states  use  the  parang,  the  sumpitan  with 
poisoned  an-ows,  and  a  few  of  them  the  spear.  The  sumpitan  b  a 
small  bamboo  of  the  size  of  the  index  finger,  from  six  to  ten  feetlon^ 
with  a  head  as  large  as  a  fowl  egg^  this  piece  of  bamboo  is  inserted 
until  the  head  into  a  larger  one  of  the  same  length.  The  arrows  are 
very  slight  slips  ot  wood  the  thickness  of  a  knitting-needle,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  long  terminating  in  a  fine  point,  coated  with  poi- 
son fpr  the  space  of  an  inch  or  so;  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ar- 
row, is  placed  a  cone  of  white  wood,  cut  in  such  a  way  that  it  nuy 
just  fill  the  tube  of  the  sumpitan  to  receive  all  the  impulse  of  the  air. 
and  this  cone  also  aids  in  directing  the  arrow;  this  is  propelled  by 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  272. 
t  This  is  also  the  custom  of  the  Johore  Binua.  t&.  p.  257.   Ep. 
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collecting'  air  in  the  lungs,  and  strongly  emitdng  it  into  the  head  of 
the  sompitui  partly  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  projector.  The 
range,  to  take  proper  effect,  is  about  seventy  or  eighty  feet;  some  can 
reach  one  handred  and  forty  or  fifty  feet;  but  then  there  will  be  lit- 
tle chance  of  being  dangerously  wounded.* 

MARRIAGBS. 

Marriages  are  ordinaHly  celebrated  about  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  when  fruits  are  plentiful.  The  bridegroom  frequents  for 
flome  time  the  house  of  his  intended,  and  when  he  has  obtained  her 
consent,  he  makes  a  formal  demand  to  tlie  father.  A  day  is  then  ap« 
pouited;  and  an  entertatument  is  prepared,  more  or  less  solemn,  ao- 
cording  to  the  means  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  their  rank 
in  the  tribe.  When  the  day  of  the  marriage  is  arrived,  the  bride- 
groom repaurs  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  where  the  whole  tribe 
is  assembled.  The  dowry  given  by  the  man  to  his  intended  is  de* 
livered,  and  must  consist  at  least  of  a  silver  or  copper  ring,  and  a 
few  cobitB  of  cloth:  if  the  man  is  not  poor,  a  pair  of  bracelets.  Soma 
other  ornaments,  and  several  articles,  as  of  furniture  for  the  house 
of  the  new  family,  are  added.  Sometimes  the  woman  presents  also 
some  gifts  to  her  intended.  Then  the  bride  is  delivered  by  her  fa- 
ther to  the  bridegroom,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  wedding  begins. 
Some  others  state  that  amongst  some  tribes  there  is  a  dance  in  the 
midnt  of  which  the  bride  elect  darts  off  into  the  forest,  followed  by  the 
brid^room.  A  chase  ensues,  during  which,  should  the  youth  fall 
down,  or  return  unsuccesful,  he  is  met  with  the  jeers  and  merriments 
of  the  whole  party,  and  the  match  is  declared  off.  This  story  was  relat- 
ed to  me,  a  Tittle  differently  by  a  European  who  inhabited  Pahang  ma- 
ny years.  During  the  banquet  a  large  fire  is  kindled,  all  the  congrega- 
tion standing  as  witnesses ;  the  bride  runs  round  the  fire :  the  bride- 
groom who  must  run  in  the  same  direction,  follows  her ;  if  he  catches 
her,  the  marriage  is  valid ;  if  he  cannot  it  is  declared  off.     All  the  Ja- 

*  See  the  ftmianiir  onumpadn  used  by  the  Minttra  and  other  Bermtm 
tribes  described  anie,  Vol :  I.  p.  272.  A  principal  defect  of  the  weapon  is 
that,  froro  the  excessive  tightness  of  the  darts  or  arrows,  o  piifl  of  wind  a£- 
fcctsiheir  direction.  Eo,    ' 
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kuns  I  questioned^  on  the  point  declared  to  me  that  they  were  notst 
all  aware  of  that  practice ;  which  proves  thst  if  the  story  is  true,  it 
SMist  be  referred  to  a  few  tribes  only.  No  marriage  b  hnrM.  witboot 
the  consent  of  the  father*  Conjugal  faithfalneas  is  much  respected 
amongst  the  Jakuns ;  so  that  adultery  is  punishable  by  death.  It  b 
peculiarly  remarkable  that  the  Jakun9,  though  surrounded  by  M^om- 
medans  and  heathens,  who  all  are  so  nrndi  addicted  to  polygamr, 
have  yet  keep  marriage  in  the  purity  and  unity  of  its  first  institation: 
it  is  not  allowed  to  them  ta  keep  more  than  one  wife ;  I  net  onlr 
one  who  had  two,  and  he  was  censured  and  despised  by  the  viiole 
tribe.  I  was  n>uch  surprised  to  find  such  a  custom  amongst  these 
wild  tribes ;  a  custom  which  can  scarcely  be  found  to  exist  in  sm  but 
christian  nations ;  but  nevertheless  wkh  this  difference,  that  amoofst 
them  a  man  can  divorce  his  wife  and  take  another.  The  form  of  di- 
vorcing is,  that  if  tlie  divorce  is  proposed  by  the  husband,  he  loses  dw 
dowry  he  has  given  ta  the  woman ;  if  the  woman  ask  the  divorce,  she 
must  return  the  dowry  she  received.  The  diildren  follow  (lie  ftther 
or  the  mother  according  to  their  w^islies ;  if  they  have  not  yet  the  use 
•f  reason,  they  folloiv  the  mother. 

BIRTtf. 

Kg  assistaiKrc  is  ordinarily  given  to  lying — in  women ;  their  phy- 
sicians or  Pawangs  are  not  permitted  to  appear  in  such  circumstances, 
and  midwives  are  not  known  amongst  them.  It  is  reported  thtt  ia 
several  tribes,  the  children^  as  soon  as  bom,  are  carried  to  the  near- 
est  rivulet,  where  they  are  washed,  then  brought  back  to  the  house, 
where  a  fire  is  kindled,  incense  of  kamunian  wood  thrown  upon  it, 
and  the  child  then  passed  over  it  several  times.  We  know  from  his- 
tory that  the  practice  of  passing  children  over  fire  was  in  all  times 
much  practised  among  heathen  nations  ;  and  that  it  is  even  now 
practised  in  China  and  other  places.  A  few  days  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  the  father  gives  him  a  name,  which  is  ordinarily  the  nantf 
vf  some  tree,  fruit  or  colour. 
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SICKNESS. 


I  hare  already  sM  that  the  Jakuns  were  not  much  subject  to 
vckness ;  notwithstanding;,  on  account  of  want  of  proper  care,  few 
of  them  reach  to  an  advanced  age.  The  sickness  of  which  they 
hare  the  greatest  dread,  and  from  which  they  suffer  most,  is  the 
small  pox.  Is  any  one  attacked  by  it»  immediately  he  is  entirely  aban- 
doned ;  parents,  relations,  friends  and  neighbours  fly  away,  and  the 
poor  sick  man,  thus  left  without  any  assistance,  of  course  dies  mis- 
erably. In  their  other  sicknesses,  they  are  not  so  entirely  uncared 
for ;  some  physic,  consisting  ordinarily  of  an  infusion  or  decoction  of 
wild  plants,  b  given  according  to  the  rude  prescription  of  a  Pawang, 
but  ordinarily  without  any  success.  They  mostly  die  of  fever  caused 
by  the  dampness  and  insalubrity  of  the  places  they  inhabit ;  like  the 
people  of  India  they  are  generally  yery  subject  to  ulcers.  Many  of 
them  have  also  disgusting  skin  diseases,  but  ordinarily  not  danger- 
ous. I  think  that,  if  the  Missionaries  succeed  in  gathering  the  Ja- 
kuns into  viUages  as  they  intend  to  do,  and  to  make  their  habita- 
nons  more  salubrious,  ulcers  amongst  them  will  be  certainly  much 
more  scarce  ;  and  I  hope  the  cure  of  their  skin  diseases  would  not 
present  great  difficulty.  A  small  proTiaion  of  quinine  or  some  other 
remedies  for  fever  would  abo  doubtless  preserve  the  life  of  many. 


PVNERALS. 


The  preparations  tliey  make  for  their  funerals  are  few  and  simple. 
If  the  decease  took  place  before  noon,  the  body  is  buried  the  same 
day ;  if  after  noon,  the  funeral  is  deffered  until  next  day.  The  corpse 
is  washed,  wrapped  in  some  cloth,  and  interred  by  relations  and 
ndghbours,  in  a  grave  about  four  or  five  cubits  deep.  Tlie  sum- 
pitan,  quiver  of  arrows,  knife,  &c.,  of  the  deceased  are  buried  with 
him;  along  with  some  rice,  water,  and  tobacco.  I  questioned  them 
respecting  the  reason  of  burying  such  things  with  the  deceased,  but 
1  could  not  obtiun  any  answer  except  that  this  was  the  custom  prac- 
tised by  their  ancestors,  and  followed  by  them.  Tliis  practice  is  not 
peculiar  to  tlic  Jakuns  ;  we  know  from  history,  that  many  of  the 
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ancient  people  did  so ;  and  that  such' a  custom  is  even  yet  followed 
amongst  some  Tartar  tribes.  Like  many  other  people,  the  JakuDS 
consider  white  as  a  sacred  colour ;  and  it  is  a  pecuBar  subject  of  com- 
fort, when  in  their  last  sickness,' they  can  procure  for  themselres  some 
white  cloth,  in  wMch  to  be  buried.  When  too  poor  to  obtain  such 
a  consoladon,  the  Terap  bark  supplies  the  funeral  dress.  I  was  told 
that  amongst  the  tribes,  who  are  near  to  Pahang,  the  corpse  of  the  de- 
ceased is  burnt  as  is  practised  amongst  the  Hindus,  and  Siamese. 
Also  that  the  place  where  a  Jakun  died  is  deserted  by  the  othen, 
and  the  house  burnt ;  but  after  having  questioned  many  of  them  od 
diis  last  subject,  I  found  it  was  practised  only  by  a  few. 

KATVRE. 

The  Jakuns  are  entirely  hioffenslve,  nature  having  endowed  tbem 
with  an  excellent  temper ;  they  are  generally  kbd,  affiible,  iodised 
to  gratitude,  and  to  beneficence.  Hospitality  is  much  practised 
amongst  them,  not  only  towards  other  Jakuns  but  towards  any 
stranger,  who  should  reaich  their  habitations.  I  have  remarked  thit 
all  Indian  nations  are  much  inclined  to  begging ;  thus  any  thing  tbej 
see  that  pleases  them,  they  ask  of  the  owner,  when  they  know  thst 
there  is  no  means  to  steal  it,  and  sometimes  their  demands  areso&t- 
quent  and  repeated  that  they  are  very  importunate.  The  Jakuns  are 
not  so ;  they  differ  much  in  this  respect  from  other  Indians ;  they  are 
liberal  and  generous.  When  I  visited  them,  they  very  seldom  asked  lae 
for  any  tldng ;  and  they  never  refused  ivhat  I  asked  from  them ;  and 
when  after  asking  I  refused  to  take  it ;  they  pressed  me  to  do  so.  Tbef 
have  very  seldom  quarrels  amongst  themselves ;  their  disputes  are  or- 
dinarily settled  by  their  Batins  or  chiefe,  without  fighting  or  malice. 
Their  laws  allow  of  punishment  for  several  sorts  of  crimes ;  but  the 
Batin  has  seldom  occasion  to  apply  them.  Candour  and  honestr, 
qualities  very  rare  in  India,  and  I  dare  say  in  all  Asia,  arc  notwith- 
standing found  amongst  Jakuns.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  abhor 
lying  and  thieving,  not  in  words  as  the  Malay,  but  rcaOy  and  in 
practise.  Tbey  are  never  known  to  steal  any  thing,  not  even  the 
most  msignificant  trifle.     Such  remarkable  qnalitics  induced  sever- 
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al  persons  to  make  attempts  to  domesticate  them,  but  such  essays 
hare  generaUy  ended  in  the  Jakuns  disappearance  on  the  s^htest 
coeroom.  Mr.  Lewis,  Assistant  Resident  at  Penang,  related  to  me, 
thit  he  had  for  some  time  a  Jakun  fiunily  in  his  house ;  they  appear- 
ed  at  first  to  be  yery  glad  of  tiieir  porition,  and  indeed  tlie  remarka- 
ble kindness  whidt  tlwt  gentleman  shows  to  all  inferiors,  could  not 
fail  to  please  them  ;  but  hamg  been  one  day  employed  in  some  ser- 
vile work,  they  fled  away  and  appeared  no  more.  The  reason  is 
that  the  Jakuns  are  extremely  proud,  and  unll  not  submit  for  any 
length  of  time  to  sen^e  offices  or  to  much  control.  This,  if  it  is  a 
defect,  18  the  only  one  I  have  yet  remarked  in  them. 

The  Jakuns,  by  thdr  nature  and  their  peculiar  qualities,  offer  the 
most  encouraging  hopes  to  the  Missionaries  who  will  be  employed 
in  thdr  ametioration.  Few  Indians  present  such  gfood  impositions 
to  embrace  the  Gospel.  With  the  favour  of  God  and  the  assistance 
of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  concur  in  the  work,  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  good  to  be  effected  amongst  the  Jakuns. 

LAWS. 

Though  the  Jakuns  are  generally  good,  and  little  inclined  to  evil 
they  show  notwithstanding,  from  time  to  time,  though  seldom,  that, 
as  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  are  in  TUiturd  lapsd^  and  participants 
in  the  wickedness  common  to  all  the  cliildren  of  Adam ;  from  whence 
the  necessity  of  establishing  laws  amongst  tliem  ;  but  we  can  say,  to 
their  pndse,  that  their  laws  rather  prevent  disorder,  than  punish  it. 
Thdr  kws  are  not  everywhere  the  same  ;  each  tribe  has  its  customs 
and  regiflations  ;  I  will  state  here  those  I  observed  to  be  more  gen- 
erally received.  They  are  not  written  ;  but  they  can  be  expressed 
in  the  following  way. 

Form  of  Government 

Each  tribe  is  under  an  elder  termed  tlie  B&tin,  who  directs  its 
movements,  and  settles  disputes. 

Under  each  Bdtin,  are  two  subordinates,  termed  Jenn^ng  and 
Jorokr^,  who  assist  him  in  his  duties. 

A  fourth  title,  is  that  of  PAwjlng,  but  it  is  more  a  title  of  honour 
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than  of  jurisdiction,  and  indicates  the  persons  who  are  genenily 
charged  to  fulfil  the  office  of  physician,  and  that  of  teacher. 

The  functions  of  the  Bitin  resemble  tb(Me  appertaining  to  the  Mi- 
lay  R6j6hs.  The  title  of  Jenndng  is  eqiuvalent  to  that  of  the  Mihy 
Panghulu,  or  Our  police  magistrates ;  and  that  of  Jurokri  to  tluit  of 
the  men  ^ho,  in  our  European  goremments,  ai«  charged  to  eKscote 
the  orders  proceeding  from  the  police  office.  ThA«/is  alas  s  wir 
chief  called  PdnglinUu 

Of  the  elevation  of  persons  to  the  Government, 

After  the  death  of  a  B&tfn  (or  chief  of  the  tribe)  the  eldest  <tf  ha 
sons  will  be  presented  by  his  nearest  relation,  to  the  whole  eoUscted 
tribe,  and  mdll  be  declared  and  recognised  pubUcly  hdr  of  his  Mux 
in  the  B&tfnship.  If  the  people  refuse  to  declare  him  B&tia,  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Bit(n  will  be  presented ;  if  the  people  rdoae 
this  second  son  and  his  other  brothers,  a  stranger  to  the  family  will 
be  elected.* 

After  the  death  of  a  Jenn&ng  or  of  a  Jurokr6,  the  Bitin  will  ap- 
point the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  to  succeed  to  the  office ;  if  the 
B&t(n  finds  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  dignitary  unfit  for  the  appdot- 
ment,  he  will  name  another  of  the  same  family,  or  if  there  is  in  tlte 
family  no  proper  person  to  fill  the  office,  he  will  then  appoint  i 
stranger  to  the  family. 

0/ a  person  violating  the  rights  to  their  neighbour  in  his 
person.-f 

if  a  person  kill  another  without  a  just  cause,  he  shall  be  pal  to 
death. 


*  This  form  of  eleclioo  proves  the  tnitb  of  the  principle,  that  from  tbe 
very  commencement  of  the  social  slate,  the  source  of  all  temporal  power 
and  Jurisdiction,  is  in  the  will  of  the  people  voluntarily  giving  up  their  li- 
berty, and  placing  it  in  bands  of  persons,  to  whom  they  are  naturally  led  to 
look  up,  and  from  whom  they  can  receive  protection  and  assistance.  In 
such  course  of  things  as  remarks  wisely  some  author,  lavs  must  have  pre- 
ceeded  the  knowledge  ofletters,  and  the  other  arts  of  civilised  lil)B;aad 
this  we  accordingly  find  to  be  the  case,  in  the  oral  traditional  .code  which  is 
in  force  amongst  the  Jakuns. 

t  We  may  remark  in  this  chapter  a  perfect  identity  with  the  paaisbmeol 
of  Talion,  given  to  (he  Jews  by  the  ministry  of  Moses. 
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If apenon  bett  fthother,  he  wOl  be  betten  tu  the  same  way;  if 
be  wevad  htm,  he  will  be  wowided  in  the  same  way. 
If  a  jMnoB  iarale  another,  he  ^U  pay  a  fioe. 

^f  zleaiing. 

If  any  penon  shall  steal  the  property  of  his  neighbour,  he  shaU 
Tetarn  it»  and  pay  a  fine  to  the  Bdtin. 

If  a  person  has  already  stolen  soFeral  times,  the  B^ltin  iiill  take 
sU  Ids  property. 

If  it  is  recognized  that  a  person  is  in  the  habit  of  stealing,  he  will 
be  kiUed ;  becanae  it  is  not  consadered  possible,  that  a  man  who  is 
giren  to  sudi  a  bdnt  can  ever  become  an  honest  man. 

Of  marriages. 

No  maniage  is  lawful  without  the  consent  of  the  father. 

A  man  cannot  have  more  than  one  wife  at  once. 

A  man  diTordng  from  his  wife  looses  the  dowry  given  to  her. 

Ihhe  divorce  comes  from  the  side  of  the  woman,  she  must  re- 
turn the  dowry,  which  she  received  from  the  man. 

Any  married  person  surprised  in  adultery,  shall  be  put  to  death. 

If  the  woman  surprised  in  adultery,  can  prove  that  she  was  se- 
duced, she  will  not  be  put  to  death ;  but  she  will  be  sent  away  by 
ber  husband,  because  it  is  a  shame  for  a  Jakun  to  keep  a  wife  alter 
fihehashad  commerce  with  any  other  man  than  her  lawful  husband. 

After  divorce  the  man  and  woman  can  marry  again  with  others. 

0/  children. 

A  father  cannot  sell  his  child,  but  he  can  give  him  to  another, 
provided  that  the  child  will  consent,  whatever  may  be  his  age. 

If  children  are  left  orphans  the  nearest  relations  will  bring  them 
up;  unless  with  their  consent  another  person  agrees  to  fulfill  that 
duty. 

Of  inheriioHce. 

After  the  death  of  parents  the  whole  of  their  property  will  be  di- 
vided amongst  all  the  children  in  equal  parts. 

o    2 
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It  U  related  by  different  persons  that  the  Jakoiis  hife  great  lo« 
fiaence  in  the  respective  Malay  states  where  they  are  living:  and 
chiefly  in  the  election  of  Malay  Panghnlusin  the  Menangkabanititefc 
Lieut.  Newbold  too  says  the  same ;  and  confirms  it  bjr  the  foUoviof 
fact. — **  A  few  years  ago  the  late  Panghulu  of  Sungel  Ujong,  Kkni 
Leber,  died,  leaving  two  nephews,  Kawal  and  iJkair.  It  is  an  sodeot 
custom  prevalent  still  in  the  interior,  and  I  believe,  generally  throogli* 
out  Malayan  nations,  that  when  a  chief  dies,  his  successor  rniiit  be 
elected  on  the  spot,  and  before  the  enterment  of  the  corpse  (whicb 
b  not  unfrequently  deferred  through  the  observance  of  tills  unife  te 
a  considerable  length  of  time;)  otherwise  the  election  does  not  hoU 
good. 

"  Now  it  happened  that  Kawal  was  absent  at  the  time  of  Ptaffao- 
lu  Leber's  death.  The  three  sukus  and  one  of  the  twelve  Bitios 
took  advantage  of  Bair's  being  on  the  spot,  elected  him,  and  buried 
the  body  of  the  deceased  chief.  Against  this  proceeding,  the  Rajik 
de  Rajah,  and  the  remainder  of  the  elective  body,  the  eleven  BtXinSt 
protested ;  a  war  ensued,  which  terminated  in  1828,  pretty  much  u 
it  began.  Kawal,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  suffrages  of  the  eleven 
out  of  th(f  twelve  Batiiis,  and  by  the  support  of  the  Rajah  de  Rajah, 
is  generally  considered  the  legitimate  chief.  In  Johole  the  Badoi 
have  a  similar  influence  in  the  election  of  the  Panghulu." 

It  appears  certain,  that  in  former  t'mes  the  Batins  exercised  each 
an  infliience  in  the  elections  of  the  Malay  chief ;  but  we  most  say 
that  they  have  at  the  present  time  lost  a  great  part  of  it ;  for  io  Jo- 
hole,  Rumbau,  and  several  othsr  places,  they  are  so  few  in  number 
that  such  a  fact  would  be  impossible,  and  the  contempt  whidi  tbe 
Malays  have  for  them,  as  we-l  as  their  own  natural  disposition  to 
tranquillity  and  peace,  scarcely  permit  us  to  belisve  that  such  u  the 
case  now  even  for  Sungei  Ujong,  where  they  are  the  most  numeroos* 

TRADITIONS. 

The  traditions  entertained  by  the  Jaktins,  though  frequently  licii- 
culous,  and  relating  impossible  and  fictitious  facts,  are  not  alwsp  ^ 
be  rejected,  because  sometimes  they  contain  more  or  less  tratb;  or 


■nj  otbenHse  toad  to  the  dlaeovery  of  it  I  will  relate  here  a  few 
of  ihts€  tradlt-ons,  whieh  if  of  do  other  utility,  will  assist  b  making 
known  the  interenting  race  I  am  now  describing. 

Tlie  following  is  a  tradition  entertained  by  a  part  of  the  Jakttns  of 
Sangei  Ujong  axid  Rumhau  and  related  by  some  of  their  Batins. 

'*  In  the  bexiuning  of  the  world,  a  white  Unka  and  a  white  Slamang 
dvdtonaiofty  mountain;  they  cohabited  and  had  four  children, 
who  descended  from  the  mountain  icto  the  plain,  and  became  man« 
kmd.  From  them  sprang  four  tribes.  In  after  times  the  heads  of 
Aese  tribes,  Nenek  Tukol,  and  Nenek  Laiidasson,  Nenek  Jelandong, 
and  Nenek  Karob,  were  invested  by  an  ancient  king  of  Johore,  with 
Uie  honorary  titles  of  To  Batin  Kakanda  Unka,  To  Batin  Sarlba 
Jajpa,  To  Batin  Johon  Leiah  Perkasseh,  and  To  Batin  Karah. 

The  first  founded  the  state  of  Cahmg,  and  possessed  the  Canoe 
Stmpaa  Ballaog ;  the  second  ascended  the  Samowa,  or  Lingee  river, 
and  fbonded  Sungei  Ujong ;  the  third  proceeded  to  the  hill  of  Lan« 
ttt  kalit,  and  foanded  the  state  of  Johole ;  and  the  fourth  to  Ula 
Pabaag.*" 

Hie  foUowing  is  another  tradidon  entertained  by  several  tribes, 
sad  ddivered  to  me  by  a  Batin  of  Johole. 

Formerly,  God  created  in  heaven,  a  man  and  a  woman.  They  were 
Bstnis,  (that  u  a  king  and  a  queen,)  of  course,  without  kingdom  or 
tubjeeta.  .  History  says  not  how  long  a  time  this  couple  inhabited 
hcaren ;  but  only  that  one  day,  they  descended  on  earth,  and  were 
fooad  near  the  river  of  Johore,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Peuiif 
suia.t  There,  this  celestial  Batin  and  h'ls  consort  begat  a  numerous 
fiunily,  who  peopled  all  the  Peninsuhi ;  Those  of  them  who  embra« 
ced  Islamism  are  called  now  Malays;  and  the  others  who  remained 
more  fiuthfiil  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  ancestors  retained 
the  name  of  Jakuns. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  great  attention  to  perceive  the  analogy 
between  this  tradition,  and  the  true  history  of  the  creation  of  man* 
kiad,  as  it  is  reported  in  the  holy  scriptures ;  or  rather,  would  it 

*  Ncwbold  vol.  II.  p.  876. 
i  Gempaie  the  Johore  tradiUoo,  ond  vol.  I.  p.  ^8, 280.    E0. 
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not  be  the  same  history  deformed  m  several  dreiiMafamcM,  Int  cor* 
rect,  and  eanlj  reeognized  in  serend  ediert? 

There  is  a  traction  on  tiie  ofi|^  of  some  tMa  el  Jdona,  cdel 
Orang  Laut,  (men  of  the  tea,)  beeaive  tbej  Hre  ordbwrilj  hi  boiti 
upon  the  sea,  and  on  the  sea  ahore.  It  k  rdated  m  Hir  lofieviag 
way.* 

'*  Datta  Klambn, aman  of  pewerio  former  da^  eaqjieyeda mah 
her  of  Jakoos  m  the  buHdhig'  of  a  paiaee*  He  had  an  oi^  iu^ 
ter»  vho,  once  apon  a  tune  {jbaemog  Ae  primHvvB  eoetome  of  ■»» 
of  her  fadier'to  workmen,  wm  sdied  wMi  an  nneontroUaNe  fitof  awr* 
Timcnt  Whereupon,  AowrilBted  Jakima  commenoed  tiie  bmh- 
tation  *'  ehinderwye,"  and  purraed  Iheur  way  to  the  fhretly  MmA 
hy  the  flpeli  boand  prineesB.  Dattu  Khmdm  dfespafedied  aBemeagtm 
to  bring  hack  hifl  daughter,  hot  she  refneed  «»  retitni,  and  eventoil* 
]y  became  the  spouse  of  one  of  the  Jaknn  ddefe.  I^M>  KfauiK 
on  receiving  teteOigence  of  thk  oecorenoe,  diesombled  hm  rennti 
nent,  and  intited  the  whole  tribe  to  a  aiimptooivi  eniertBiuMB^  oa 
pretence  of  cdehradng^  the  nuplialB.  In  the  nddst  nf  the  leMt  he 
fired  the  palaee,  hi  which  the  re?«b  were  carried  on,  and  the  wkk 
of  the  Jakuns  except  a  man  and  a  womao,  pvisbed  ia  the  Mam. 
These  two  Jakuns  fied  to  the  sea-thocv,  and  from  them  apnngthe 
Orang  Laut,  who,  not  daring  to  return  kito  tte  interior,  have  ewr 
sfaice  confined  themselves  to  the  eoasis  and  hteta.** 

This  tradition  related  by  Jakuns  is  entirely  diflbroDt  from  sas* 
ther  entertained  by  the  Orang  Liwt  themselwi  oo  the  aame  siA^Mtr 
for,  they  say,  that  thenr  first  parents  wwe  a. white  alfigatorandi 
porpoiscf 

RECIPaOCAI*  raSLIKG  OF  JAHUKS  AND  MALAYS.]; 

The  Jakuns  hate  the  Malays,  and  the  Malaya  despise  die  Jabof. 
There  is  a  natural  and  uncontrollaWc  antipathy  between  tiiese  tw© 
people ;  but  they  stand  in  need  of  eadi  other,  and  Adr  mutasl  in- 
tercourse  is  necessary ;  the  Jakuns  laundi  out  into  tneesssot  com* 

^  Nevbold  vol.  II.  p.  411.  t  /^-  P-  422* 

I  See  anff  vol.  I.  p,  265, 806.« 
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:  the  Mthcp^  ta  bdnf  bftd  people,  onid,  murdeMrai 
•ady  wbal  b  no  len  cnminal  before  theniy  tbierea,  piiferen,  and 
lien.  Some  made  to  oae  the  aenaible  renmrk,  that  the  nameroiv 
maAafrngBf  or  prayers  of  the  M$lkj9f  oould  not  be  of  any  nee  fet 
Iboa  M  long  aa  they  centianed  adduced  to  ao  many  vieea;  but  they 
take  great  care  before  they  thus  express  theiiiMlves  to  look  about* 
for  dMy  know  that  if  any  Malay  should  chance  to  orerhear  them, 
(bey  iroold  n«t  remain  long  unuijured.  The  Jakms  thns  hate  and 
abhor  the  HtkofSs  hot  tiiey  fimr  them ;  and  what  makee  tfa^  poai* 
doB  aiere  irkaome  la  the  neceadly  they  are  in  ol  being  obliged  to 
bate  eommerce  with  them :  the  dammar,  and  ae7eral  other  products 
tb^  find  m  the  forest  cannot  be  disposed  of  excepting  by  the  hand* 
of  the  Maleyn ;  wMdi  establishes  a  daily  intercourse  between  them. 
Botit  is  reaDy  snrpritfng  that  these  oommnnicadons  are  alwiqra  in 
good  terns,  and  though  the  Jakons  are  rode  and  wild  they  yet  know 
how  to  gire  to  the  Malays  de  Peau  beniie  de  eauri^  and  keep  habU 
tualfy  great  harmony  and  peace  in  thdr  relations.  But  if  the  Jakana 
bate  and  fear  the  Malays,  the  Malays  in  retmm  despise  and  leaf 
cxtiemely  tiia  Mnms*  The  Mabys  consider  the  Jakons  as  Cafiiit 
that  it  as  infiddst  and  in  that  quality  to  be  deqiised,  and  as  being 
in  a  rank  only  a  fittle  higher  than  animals ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
tile  Mabys  are  soperedtions  in  Hie  extreme.  For  Malays,  e?ery 
thing  fliey  do  not  understand  is  a  mysteiy ;  everything  not  common 
raast  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  virtue ;  and  consefoently,  for  a 
Mal^,  a  Jakun  is  a  sapematttral  bebg,  endowed  with  a  superaatn- 
ral  power,  and  with  an  unlimifed  knowledge  in  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture ;  be  must  be  sIdUed  m  divination,  sorcery  and  fasdnation,  and 
able  to  do  either  evil  or  good  according  to  his  pleasure ;  his  blessing 
win  be  followed  by  the  most  fortunate  success,  and  Ids  curse  by  the 
voit  dreadful  cnnsequenees.  When  he  hates  some  person,  he  turns 
bhnself  towards  the  house,  strikes  two  sticks,  one  upon  the  otiier, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  distance,  his  enemy  will  fall  sick,  and  even 
^  if  he  persevere  in  tirnt  exerdse  for  a  few  days.  Besides  to 
a  Maky  the  Jakun  is  a  man  who,  by  his  nature,  must  necessarily 
btow  aU  the  properties  of  every  plant,  and  consequenly  must  be  a 
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elerer  p1i78ieian,  which  expUuns  the  impaitf «nee  of  Mali^  when  dd^ 
to  obtain  their  assisUnce,  or  at  least  get  some  medidoal  plsnts  inm 
them ;  and  these  they  must  obtalo,  on  any  terns,  because  It  ii  necei* 
sary  for  them,  and  mtist  preserve  their  life.  It  Isnot  neeesflny  dal 
such  a  physician  should  go  to  the  house  of  the  siekmaii ;  asheknoei 
ererything,  he  will  give  in  his  own  house  the  proper  remsdici  to 
cure  the  sickness.  He  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  eharmii^the  mU 
beasts,  even  the  mo^  ferocious.  Such  are  the  effects  of  Hd^  d* 
liness  and  stupidity,  joined  with  the  most  absurd  supetuilbu;  snl 
the  reason  why,  tliough  they  despise  the  Jakans,  they  tar  tbcfl^ 
and  refrdn  from  ill  treating  them  in  many  drcomstanoes.* 

COMPARISON  BBTWBBK  JAKUNS  AND  UALATS. 

When  we  compare  those  two  people  in  wliom  many  pomts  seem  ts 
assign  a  common  extraction,  we  cannot  prevent  ourselves  from  iunr« 
log  a  feeling  of  astonishment  on  peroei^ng  so  remarkable  a  diffBrcoee. 
I  have  already  said  what  is  the  dissimilitude,  if  considered  ia  tiieir 
physical  appeareDce;^ut  1  can  say  that  it  is  very  little  when  cool* 
pired  with  that  which  exists  in  their  manners,  customs,  and  witktlw 
moral  ipialities  of  these  two  races. 

The  Malays  are  much  inclined  to  robbery  and  cheating,  and  th^ 
generally  follow  this  iocUnation.t  No  man  can  entrust  them  vifik 
anything.  Though  I  paid  the  most  particuUr  attention  to  my  trif* 
ling  and  simple  bsgi^age,  every  time  that  I  have  travelled  in  the  in- 
terior, and  had  always  a  servant  watching,  several  things  were  stoko, 
and  some  times  I  caught  the  rogue  in  the  fact:  and  what  moieorw 
shows  a  people  accustomed  to  such  a  vice,  b  that  after  having  beeo 
caught  in  the  fact,  they  are  not  at  all  disconcerted,  and  with  sa  im* 
perturable  iangfroid  deny  the  drcumstances.  To  lie  for  a  Malay 
is  nothing,  injustice  and  peijuiy  are  but  small  peceadilloes,  which  wiD 
.be  forgiven  by  God  as  soon  as  forgotten,  from  their  memory,  wbicSi 

*  I  most  remark,  that  I  do  not  here  mean  to  speak  of  msnyoTthelM!* 
who  live  wiihio  the  limits  of  the  English  «eulement ;  many  of  these,  oa  ac- 
count of  their  more  frequent  comrounicatioos  with  Europeans,  aremoft 
civilised,  and  consequently  less  superstitious. 

t  Ispeak  more  particalarly  of  the  kfalays  living  in  the  Interior,  chereif  a 
ireat  difference  hotwctuthem  andthcjie  who  areUi  eomect  withEurepeaai- 
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hKffOB  presently.  In  <Mrder  to  plunder  strangers  who  journey  e* 
noBgst  them  they  must  know  in  detidl  all  the  parts  which  compose 
Us  property;  this  is  the  reason  of  so  many  questions,  more  or  less 
luportanate,  which  they  put  to  the  traveller,  upon  his  state,  his  for* 
tone,  his  position;  an  the  objects  contained  in  his  baggage,  whidi 
mmtbe  unfolded  and  examined  in  detail  and  which  they  as  sorely 
»k  for  as  a  gift;  then  the  traveller  must  consider  himself  as  warn* 
cd,  tod  direct  his  pardcular  attention  to  the  things  which  were  asked 
for,  as  tb^  are  in  danger  of  disappearing* 

I  leeoUect  diat  when  journeying  in  Johole,  every  time  I  reached 
a  canpong  of  Jaknns,  and  entered  any  house,  where  1  intended  to 
stop,  at  once  a  woman  of  the  family  took  a  basket,  went  away,  and 
1  few  minutes  after,  entered  again  with  some  klades  or  other  vege* 
table,  wldch  were  cooked  and  presented  to  me  about  half  an  hour 
titer  my  arrivaL  When  the  next  day  I  offered  to  them  some  small 
articles,  as  a  return,  they  received  them  with  some  appearence  of 
shame;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  obliged  to  show  them,  that  this  was 
not  a  prescDt,  but  a  debt;  and  that  I  was  only  doing  according  to  the 
enstom  of  my  native  oountiy,  where  a  traveller  must  always  give  some 
thing  to  the  owner  of  the  house  where  he  has  slept.  On  the  con« 
trary  on  my  entering  any  Malay  home^  I  perceived  that  the  chief  of 
the  ftmily,  in  the  persuasion  that  this  was  a  lucky  wind-fall  not  to 
be  lost,  b^^n,  at  once,  by  taking  every  means  to  speculate  upon  me; 
heoee  the  exaggerated  difficulties  to  continue  the  journey,  which  are 
sude  to  appear  as  impossible,  for  want  of  coolies,  of  guides,  &o.— 
which  signifies,  **  If  you  do  not  give  me  some  good  present^  you 
ikall  not  pasB  farther  J*  The  traveller  may  give  as  much  as  may  be 
in  bis  power,  yet  this  will  never  be  sufficient.  The  actions  of  Ma- 
lajs  generally  show  low  sentiments,  and  a  sordid  feeling;  but  the  Ja« 
koDs  are  naturally  proud  and  generous. 

These  two  people,  so  diibrent  in  many  points,  are  not^thstand* 
bg  nmilar  in  some  respects:  both  are  ignorant,  and  consequently 
sapersthious.  In  these  two  points  they  resemble  each  other,  with 
thb  difference  that  the  Mahiys  are  ignorant  and  pretend  to  be  the 
moA  enfightened  people  and  refuse  to  hear  any  body.  The  Jakuns  are 
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Ignorant,  but  aware  of  their  ignoranee;  though  they  are  proud  lit 
indepeiideiit,  yet  they  think  that  others  hnov  better  than  thenuslTci 
and  thus  bear  easily  to  be  taught.  With  respect  to  the  latter  Uttegk 
these  two  people  are  superstitious,  certainly  the  Makys  are  nsie  n 
than  the  Jakuns;  and  I  further  observed,  that  those  of  the  Jitaii 
who  have  less  correspondenee  with  the  Malays,  are  also  the  Ism  «• 
perstitious. 

From  whence  then  eomes  so  remarkable  a  diierenoe  betveea  tM 
peoples,  who  have  inhabited  the  same  country  for  so  many  csntsriei, 
and  who  appear  to. have  about  the  same  origin  ?  This  questoi  pn« 
sented  itself  many  times  to  my  mind,  during  my  several  joomcyi  ia 
the  interior  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  to  it  I  have  not  yet  found  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer.  I  will  notwithstanding  offer  here,  a  few  eipics- 
dons,  which  may  present  more  or  less  probability.  Would  not  Ibt 
plundering  and  bloody  way  of  propagating  the  Koran,  by  which  the 
Malays  have  been  made  Mohammedans,"*^  be  the  first  principle  of  their 
inelination  to  plundering  and  bloody  actions ;  as  it  is  satoral  in  ha* 
nan  nature  to  fed  less  repugnance  for  any  thing  *vhich  already  hai 
become  consecrated  by  retig^ous  views.  It  is  lemarkable  that  shost 
the  same  inclination  is  found  in  almost  all  the  Mahammedan  nstioDs. 
Every  one  knows  that  before  France  took  Algiers,  tiie  whole  of  the 
Algerine  states  were  an  empire  of  pirates.  In  the  same  manuer  ba* 
fore  the  English  sway  had  established  security  in  this  part  of  the 


*  The  Malays  were  not  originatlf  coerced  Into  Islsmism^nor  hsreii- 
stances  of  violent  conversion,  such  as  the  recent  one  of  many  of  the  Biittf 
by  the  Padris  in  Sumatra,  been  frequent  in  later  tiroes.  '*  The  Arabs  iwi 
other  Mahomedan  missionaries  eoaetiiaied  the  natives  of  the  eouBtrf,-t»- 
quired  their  language,— roilewcd  their  manners,— Intermarried  with  ttem, 
-—and,  melting  into  Che  mass  of  the  people,  did  not,  on  the  one  hand,  ghense 
to  a  privileged  race,  nor  on  the  other  to  a  degraded  oast.  Their  soperioritf 
of  intelligence  and  civiiization  was  employed  only  for  the  instroction  and  coo- 
version  or  a  people,  the  current  of  vhose  religfooa  epiofons  wa$  ready  to  N 
directed  into  any  channel  into  which  it  was  skiirully  diverted.  They  vot 
merchants  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  bat  never  dreamtoT  having  reeooiseiB 
the  iniquitous  measure  of  plundering  ifte  oeop/a  of  the  produce  of  their  soil 
and  industry.  This  was  the  cause  which  fed  to  the  sticcess  of  the  Uahoflie- 
dans,  and  it  was  naturally  the  very  opposite  course  whii^  led  tolhedeDiato^ 
the  Christians.  The  Europeans  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  have  been  jo^^ 
what  the  Turks  have  been  in  Europe,  and  tbecoDsequeneeaoflhe  poiia 
pursued  by  both  may  fairly  be  quoted  as  parallel  cases.*'  Crawfurds  Qis- 
toty  ofthe  Indian  Archipelago  vol  II.  p.  275.    En. 
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wotMf  die  Malays  too  were  a  nation  of  murderers  and  pirates.*  It 
is  certain  also  that  Islamism  leads  its  followers  into  ig^norance,  and 
coDseqoently  into  snper^tion,  which  is  its  usual  result.  It  is  ascer* 
taioed  by  trarellers,  that  eountries  inhabited  by  Mohammedans,  are 
those  where  exists  thft  profoundest  ignorance.  And  every  one  is 
aware  of  the  historical  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  famous  Library 
of  Alexandria,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Koran  was  the  only  book 
necessary,  all  others  being  useless ;  hence  was  destroyed  thm  sacred 
sanctuary  of  doctrine,  and  extingfuished  one  of  the  brightsst  ssientifie 
luminaries,  which  has  ever  enlightened  any  part  of  the  world. 

SYMPATHY  AND  CONFIDBNCB   TOWARDS  EUROPEANS. 

If  the  Jakoas  bate  the  Malays,  and  fear  them,  it  is  certainly  not  an 
effect  of  egotism,  and  of  a  natural  timidity;  for  they  do  not  so  toward? 

*  ^  From  the  period  at  which  Karnpeans  first  visited  these  islords,  their 
civil  history  may  be  samroed  up  in  few  words ;  it  is  included  in  th:U  of  their 
commerce.  The  eitcnsive  trade  or  these  islands  had  lung  collected  at  ccr-^ 
tain  naluraf  and  advantageous  einporia ;  or  these  Haiitnin,  Achau,  Malacca, 
and  Macasser,  were  the  pjineipal.  The  valour  of  Portugal  broke  the  pow* 
erof  the  native  stales,  and  left  them  exposed  to  the  more  sciQsh  policy  of 
their  successors.  The  Dutch  had  no  sooner  established  their  capital  at  Ra-> 
tavia,  than,  not  satisfied  i^ith  transferrin};  to  it  the  emporium  oi  Bautain^ 
tbfyconcei\ed  the  idea  of  making  it  the  sole  and  ontydepdlorihccnmmcrco 
or  the  Archipelaao.  Had  this  object  been  combined  with  a  libent  policy, 
and  had  the  local  circumstances  ofBala  via  not  obstructed  it,  the  cITeclmi^ht 
baieheen  different,  and,  instead  of  the  ruin  and  desulaiion  which  ensued 
thrfHi'hout  a  large  portion  of  these  islands,  t  cy  mi^ht  liavo  advanced  in 
riviUzation,  while  they  contributed  to  raise  the  prosperity,  and  support  iho 
ascendanff  ofthe  Dutch  metropolis.  But  when  wcndvertto  the  greedy 
policy  which  swallowed  up  the  resources  or  this  extensive  Arc!iipela:o  iu  a 
narrow  and  ritttd  monopoly  ;  and  that,  instead  oricavin.:;  trade  to  accuur.i- 
late,  as  it  had  previously  done  at  the  natural  emporia,  it  was  forced,  by 
means  of  arbitrary  and  restrictive  regulations,  into  one  which,  indci)cnilent 
of  other  disadvantages,  soon  proved  the  {sravc  or  the  majority  of  those  wha 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  it,  we  shall  find  the  cause  which  made  it  as  ruin* 
OQs  to  the  Dutch  as  to  the  people.  By  atiempti  )^  too  miirh.  they  lost  what, 
under  other  eircumstanccs,  might  have  been  turned  to  advania;;u,  and  tha 
native  states,  deprived  of  their  fair  share  of  commerce,  abamliuied  ail  at-' 
tempts,  and  sunk  into  the  comparative  insignificance  in  which  they  wera 
fouml  at  the  period  when  our  traders  be<!an  to  na\i;:alc  those  seas  from  Ma- 
dras and  Ben;:al.  The  destruction  of  the  native  trade  of  the  ArchipeLigo 
by  this  withering  policy  may  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  ma  ny  of  the  evils  f 
and  of  all  the  piracies  of  which  wenow  complain.  A  maritime  anil  cbrn- 
meirial  people,  suddenly  deprived  of  all  honest  employment,  or  the  mcana 
of  respectable  subsistence,  cither  sunk  into  apathy  and  indolence,  or  ex- 
pended their  natural  energies  in  piratical  attempts  to  recover,  by  force  and. 
plunder,  i»hai  they  had  been  deprived  of  by  policy  and  fraud."— Sir  T.  S. 
baffles,  IniroduetioB  to  Leydcu's Malay  annals,  p.  vii.  Ed. 
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«ther  luitioiis :  they  didtke  not  the  Chbese;  tad  thaj  bifaareniA* 
able  sympathy  for  Europeaiis,  and  place  unlimiledtnutUilliam  eva 
after  a  ibg^le  intemew.  The  reaBcm  b  thai  geBerally  BofOpaw  iImv  a 
ihor  coDTersatioii  a  security  and  iranclnieaB»  which  bj  ili  ^tttf  om^ 
trast  with  the  deceitfiiliiecs  of  the  Malays,  catches  at  once  lhebe«<i 
of  tills  people  of  children.  They  lore  the  European  and  sttMJi  Aem* 
fdfes  to  him,  as  soon  as  they  know  hhn,  and  the  alighlnt  good  of* 
See  reonved  from  him,  b  the  source  of  the  most  miboanded  grtlWe: 
though  this  fiict  was  related  to  me  by  sereral  persons,  I  searedy  k* 
fieved  it,  until  I  was  myself  witness  of  it.  Among  many  eunpfei 
which  confirm  what  I  now  state,  1  will  relate  only  one,  which  took 
place  in  a  journey  I  undertook  in  the  Menangkabau  states  fa  mtfcr 
to  visit  the  Jakuns  who. lire  there;  I  was  accompanied  by  the  Revi 
•Mr.  Borie. 

After  hayuig  Tinted  the  states  of  Johole  and  Rumbau,  we  retclial 
that  of  Sung^  Ujong  on  the  sixteenth  July,  about  13  o'clock.  Wi 
spent  the  aftiemoon  b  tiie  village  near  the  river  where  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  Malay  and  Chinese  houses,  and  a  Maiket  We 
were  informed  that  the  chief  of  the  state  was  Uving  at  Fufeof,  i 
place  about  dght  or  nine  miles  further ;  and  was  then  celebratiofthe 
rites  of  a  triple  marriage.  Three  persons  of  the  royal  bloodi  tm 
eluldren  of  the  chief  and  another  of  his  relations,  were  eontracCio^Bir- 
riage  with  throe  persons  of  the  first  families  amongst  their  nobiBtf ; 
we  were  informed  too,  that  the  wedding  was  one  of  thesoostMlew 
which  could  be  found  in  a  Malay  country ;  tdtj  bttflUoes  were  lo  bt 
kiUed,  and  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  buying  rioe,  fovl> 
and  other  victuals ;  and  also  in  gunpowder,  whidi  is  modi  oNd  h 
such  solemnities ;  the  feast  was  to  kst  for  two  months  and  liad  at* 
ready  begun  some  few  days.  As  it  is  not  possible  in  a  Mah^y  eooa- 
tty,  to  go  to  any  place,  without  having  first  obuined  pemunos  fro* 
the  chief,  we  took  the  next  day  our  way  to  Pantoy  in  order  to  Mf 
Um.  We  arrived  at  Pantoy  at  (mo  o*dock  in  the  aftertocm,  md  ^ 
•nee  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  number  of  kings,  fieett 
princes,  prmcesses,  ministers  of  state,  and  offiewls  oiemj  mi* 
more  than  one  hundred  hadjis  and  Mohammedan  piieslii  ^tvenl 
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hmdnd  Malayi  of  eviuy  l^iiidi  aad  n  siinilar  numW  of  Chintie 
workcnintiiotian^ocs.  ThoJakontthemadfes  bad  not  been  fipr*, 
gotten  opoa  such  an  oottasion;  doobdaaa  toprovent  tbobrraaeotmonfe 
which  oonU  bo  followed  bj  the  most  fttal  conaeqiiencea  to  the  ftta 
gf  ihe  new  qponaea,  and  poaaibly  also  b  order  to  render  the  feast 
sen  aoieiBn,  they  had  been  invited ;  nearly  one  hundred  Jakwis 
were  already  come,  and  a  greater  namber  more  yet  cxpeeted.  We 
looked  about  its  to  find  ont  in  the  middle  of  such  a  tumult  some 
pkce  where  we  could  put  up  and  place  our  things  in  security 
Maiiy  houses  had  been  built  for  the  occasion,  but  were  already  filled 
with  peofde.  There  was  a  quarter  appropriated  for  the  lodge* 
ment  of  the  Malay  priests  and  hadjis;  another  for  the  common  Bia* 
kjn;  and  a  tlurd  for  the  use  of  Chinese.  We  turned  towards  this 
hit  and  were  reodred  Xiy  the  Chinese  with  the  usual  urbanity  and 
pofiteness  diaraeteristic  of  that  nation.  We  entered  the  house  of  a 
Cidneae,  whidi  we  were  immediately  invited  to  do  by  the  owner,  |k 
cUef  of  the  miners,  who  with  kindness  ceded  to  us  the  half  of  hif 
lo4fl|iQg.  After  having  cleaned  our  dothes  n  little,  (whidi  were  the 
ordmaiy  ky  dress  of  »  gentleman,  the  sonton  being  too  cumbersome 
la  meh  journey,)  we  asked  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  see  the  king; 
we  were  then  introduced  into  the  pdaee  around  which  we  perceived 
miny  tents  pitched  in  several  places ;  and  in  the  middle  of  a  laige 
phce  a  high  and  rich  tent,  for  the  use  of  the  new  spouses,  and  com- 
auodcatingwlth  the  royal  house  by  a  long  covering  wluch  was  extend- 
ed and  established  a  shaded  passage  between  these  two  appartments. 
Thawholewasadomedwithstandardsof  every  kind,  and  with  ban- 
derda  of  every  colour,  and  presented  a  rural,  but  agreeable  aspect. 
Wi  were  then  introduced  into  a  toit  which  appeared  to  be  one  of  those 
•ppBcd  to  the  service  of  the  king.  We  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when 
the  kmg  Umsdf  entered  aocompamed  by  his  brother ;  both  took  thefa* 
plaeei  fai  apart  of  the  tent  adorned  with  draperies,  forming  a  sort  of 
'krone.  Tlie  Idng  was  dressed  b  a  b^u  of  red  velvet,  with  gold 
cnbidderyi  n  nlk  sarong  of  a  brown  colour,  and  trousers  about  the 
mu,  with  a  nlk  handkerchief  surrounding  Ids  head ;  his  brother 
ltd  a  violet  velvet  b^u»  a  blue  ssrong,  and  the  rest  of  his  dress  much 
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about  the  same  as  flie  kln^*s«  After  the  usaal  forms  of  iMfity,  m 
asked  the  necessary  permission  to  visit  several  fdaces,  to  seethe  Jakan. 
TK4  king  received  the  request  with  kindness,  and  tSiowt^  as  to  gv 
^her^er  ^e  bhose  iinthin  the  bonndaries  of  his  state;  and  after  i 
few  minutes  of  friendty  ebnversation  he  got  up,  saying  to  as,  eone 
here,  I  will  show  you  some  Jakuns,  and  took  the  Revd.  Mr.  Borie  hf 
the  hand.  I  followed  them  accompanied  by  the  king's  brother.  We 
went  to  a  place,  where  near  one  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  tod 
children  where  huddled  confusedly  together,  lying  down  imder  sone 
old  and  miserable  cart-house,  separated  from  any  other  bvildin;;  R« 
sembling  the  lepers  of  former  times,  who  were  bound  to  reside  outside 
the  gates  of  the  cities.  After  having  spent  a  few  minutes  in  the  viflt 
we  paid  to  these  poor  creatures,  the  king  accompanied  us  to  our  lodfinfi 
and  then  returned  back  to  the  palace.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
receiving  the  numerous  visits  of  a  good  part  of  the  wedding  goests, 
^ho'were  desirous  to  sec  us,  many  of  them  having  never  before  «en 
»  European  ;  for  five  or  six  hours,  our  house  was  foil  of  people,  tirf 
ourselves  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  as  extraordinaiy  be« 
logs,  and  bothered  by  a  multitude  of  tedious  questions.  1%e  Jakvos 
came  according  to  their  rank,  and  should,  of  course,  all  enter  oor 
house  on6  after  the  other ;  several  of  them  came  repeatedly,  and  ve 
understood,  that  they  wished  to  communicate  some  secret  tons; 
and  in  this  we  were  not  mistaken,  for  they  came  again  in  the  evenbf, 
when  they  had  watched  that  there  were  no  Malays  with  ns,  andtM 
we  were  alone.  Then  they  opened  themselves  to  us,  showing  os  )to* 
unhapjiy  they  were  in  that  place,  and  what  bad  treatment  they  etpe* 
rienced  from  the  Malays,  so  that  only  a  few  days  before  sevenl  of 
them  had  been  killed,  and  wounded  by  order  of  the  Malay  cbiefi 
they  declared  that  they  intended  to  escape  over  into  tfcc  Company** 
territory,  where  they  hoped  to  find  more  tranquillity  and  asafotance ; 
and  asked  us  to  take  them  with  us.  Two  of  them  beaoogfat  r»  to 
receive  them  as  servants  for  ever,  or  rather  as  slaves,  as  they  intend- 
ed not  to  receive  any  pay.*  I  was  much  moved  by  audi  »  mark  of 
confidence  ;  for  I  knew  well  that  by  speaking  so,  they  pot  tbeirftw 
nto  our  hands ;  for  the  mention  of  thdr  deriga  wodd  hvft  vndoflt^ 


€bf  Wi»  the  cause  of  some  fresh  order  for  kiiling  the  first  authors 
offtis  resohitien,  which  would  have  been  called  a  conspiracy.  We' 
give  a  fittle  advice  to  this  poor  people^  who  by  their  confidence* 
diovedi  that  they  already  considered  us  as  their  fathers ;  and  we 
postponed  the  consideration  of  this  afluir  to  another  day ;  as  we  ia« 
tended  shortly  to  return  again. 

As  I  have  been,  with  a  view  to  malce  Icnown  this  oceurencey  led  to. 
ipeakof  a  Malay  feast,  I  will  continue  to  relate  the  circumstances 
whteh  seeompmied  it,  for  the  short  time  we  remained  in  that  place. 
We  slept  there  two  nights,  and  were  Iqndly  treated  by  the  king,  who» 
wishmg  to  make  us  also  partake  of  the  feast,  sent  us  every  morning 
and  evening,  with  his  compliments,  large  pieces  of  buffaloes.  The 
following  was  the  duly  order  of  the  feast.  At  five  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
beginning  of  the  day  was  announced  by  six  cannons,  which  were  pow* 
crfolly  repeated  by  the  echo  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  val* 
ley;  a  few  instants  after  gun  fire  began  Malayan  music,  which 
scarcely  again  ceased  for  a  few  moments  during  the  whole  of  the 
day.  About  six  or  seven  o'clock,  a  great  quantity  of  rice  and  meat 
VIS  distributed  to  all  the  guests.  Then  every  one  cooked  and  pre* 
ptredliis  breakfast.  The  repast  of  the  three  bridegrooms  and  their 
brides  was  announced  by  a  discharge  of  artillery.  Twelve  o'clock 
was  the  time  when  they  took  their  drive ;  which  was  performed  in 
the  following  way.  A  large  place  in  the  forest  had  been  cut  and 
eleared  for  the  purpose ;  the  spouses  entered  into  a  large  chariot  of 
the  form  of  craft,  brought  on  four  massy  wheels ;  this  huge  lump, 
instead  of  thills  had  two  long  ropes  formed  of  twisted  tree  roots, 
to  which  moie  than  a  hundred  persons  yoked  themselves,  and  pulled 
it  about  crying  out  with  all  the  strength  of  their  lungs ;  the  proces* 
sion  was  accompanied  by  several  artillery  men  who  fired  incessantly. 
To  such  a  noise  and  tumult,  you  can  add  two  choirs  of  music,  one 
executed  by  Malays,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  gongs  and  as  many 
fllQtes ;  the  other  by  Chinese  consisting  of  five  or  six  gongs,  a  great 
Dunber  of  cymbals,  and  many  tamtams,  all  striking  their  instruments 
without  tone  or  measure ;  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  attractive* 
neas  of  the  party. 
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Ab<ml  thfte  o*clodc  te  the  afternooo  »  frMh  dblrilNii^^ 
again  took  place.  At  five  Q*dock,  tbo  ntir  tpoiifM  took  Ifaab  hth 
and  daring  that  dma,  tbe  Malay  and  CUnaso  mmidana  parferail 
Is  the  same  way  as  during  Iho  driTe.  At  abc  o^doek,  mors  IriagM 
cannon,  and  then  oommenced  gamUmg.  wbioh  was  kept  op  mu^ 
the  whole  night.  Sevend  choirs  of  vocal  mn^  aoeonpaaied  If  loft 
gongs  alternately  rdieved  each  othei',  both  itj  and  iught»  Onihf 
monung  following  the  second  night  after  onr  arrifalt  we  west  id 
take  leare  of  tbe  king,  and  thank  bios  for  Us  Undneeii  and  te* 
ing  the  plsoe  bdiind  us,  we  heard  yet  for  •  kmg  One  from  aftr  ih 
eontinned  noise  of  the  fesst  t  and  wUoh  had  so  powerfidly  i 
my  earsi  that  the  next  dey  it  was  yet  ringing  fai  tiieak 
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OBirBBAL  SKETCH  OFTHB  NUMBERS,  TRIBES,  AND  AVOCA- 
TIONS OF  TBB  CHINBSB  IN  8INQAP0RB.  t 

By  SiAH  U  Cbih. 

Ih  aU  Singapore,  indudfay  the  interior  and  Ihe  Town,  there  are, 
mm  aad  women*  oM  and  yonng,  upwards  of  40,000  Chinese. 

There  are  1st  Cliincse  from  Hokeb  Promee ;  these  oome  froin 
the  dqwrtments  of  Chiang  Chin,  Chuan  Chin  and  Eng  Chun. 

Sod.    Malaoea  bom  Chinese* 

3rd.  Chinese  from  the  department  of  Tio  Chio,  wliich  is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Canton  Province. 

4th.  Clunese  from  Canton ;  these  men  are  here  commonly  call- 
ed Macao  Clunese. 

Ml.  The  Kh^  Chinese,  these  are  men  who  oome  from  the  two 
Provinees  of  Hokkien  and  Canton. 

Sth.  Cldnese  from  Hai-nam,  wluch  is  also  subject  to  the  juris* 
AedoB  of  Canton. 

This  is  qpeaking  of  them  oolleetively  and  in  a  general  manner. 
There  are  also  some  few  Chinese  from  other  tribes,  but  of  these  it 
b  diiBcttlt  to  form  an  estimate.  Each  individual  tribe  speaks  the  di* 
tleet  of  tbat  tribe,  and  although  there  may  be  a  slight  difference  in 
the  dialect  spoken  by  Clunese  who  belong  to  one  and  the  same  tribe 
in  consequence  of  the  remoteness  of  their  respecd?e  districts,  yet  that 
difference,  as  it  conrists  only  in  a  few  hiflezions,  cannot  be  pioperly 
cdled  a  different  dialect.  It  is  not  however  possible  to  enumerate 
in  the  different  dialects  spoken  by  the  Chinese.  I  have  not  made  it 
a  matter  of  deep  inquiry,  touching  the  few  rending  in  this  settle- 
ment who  belong  to  other  tribes. 

*  See  vd.  L  p.  85.«-'<  AnnasI  RemitUnces  by  Chinese  Immigrants  in 
Singspore  to  their  Families  in  Chins.'* 

t  This  paper  is  composed  of  snswers  written  hy  Slah  U  Chin  to  queries 
hj  Dr.  Oslcy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it.  The  origiosi  Chinese  has 
been  UtersUy  trsoslsted.  The  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  each  tribe  en- 
gaged in  dlierent  occupations  we  bavs  proem  ed  irom  Si4h  U  Chin.    £p. 
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The  different  trades  and  professions  of  the  Chinese  in  Sings* 
pore,  are  School-mnsters,  Writers,  Cashiers,  Shop-ieepers,  Apothe- 
caries, Coffin-malcers,  Grocers,  Gold-smiths,  Silyer-smiths,  Tin- 
smitlis,  Blacksmiths,  Dyers,  Tailors,  Barbers,  Shoemakers,  Basket* 
makers,  Fishermen,  Sawyers,  Boat-builders,  Cabinet*makers,  Ardii* 
tects.  Masons,  Manufacturers  of  lime  and  bricks.  Sailors,  Ferrymen, 
Sajro  manufacturers.  Distillers  of  Spirits,  Cultivators  of  plantitiou 
of  Gambler,  Supfar,  Siri,  Pepper,  and  Nutmegs,  Play  actors.  Sellers 
of  cake^  and  fruit.  Carriers  of  burdens,  Fortune  tellers,  idle  vagabonds 
who  have  no  work  rnd  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  beggars,  and, 
nightly,  there  are  those  villains  the  thieves* 

Tlie  above  different  trades  and  professions  may  be  classed  on* 
der  four  divisions. 

1st.  Those  whose  profession  it  is  to  teach  come  under  the  de- 
signation of  Su,  the  literatie. 

2d.  The  cultivators  of  fields  and  gardens  come  under  the  d^ 
nomination  of  Long  or  husbandmen. 

3d.  Those  engaged  in  handicraft  business  belong  to  tlie  class 
called  Kong,  mechanics,  or  manufacturers. 

4th.  Those  who  trade  and  open  shops  are  designated  Sianf, 
merchants. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  number  of  married  men  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Malacca  born  Chinese  ;  next  to  them  among:  the 
Hok-kien  shop  keepers,  then  the  Tio-Cliin,  then  the  Kb^  and 
lastly  among  the  Macao  Chinese ;  but  Shop  keepers  chiefly  can  af- 
ford to  marry.  As  for  common  laborers  and  coolies  and  those  who 
have  rvo  fixed  employment  very  few  among  them  get  married. 

Tlie  Chinese  who  congregate  here  are  a  mixed  mass  from  all 
parts  ;  the  unmarried  ones  among  them  are  very  numerous,  and  tlie 
married  ones  very  few.  TIiou  jlr  the  number  of  the  la  tcr  is  very 
small  still  I  cannot  with  any  certainty  state  it ;  upon  a  general  calcu- 
lation I  should  suppose,  there  w«re  about  2000  mar ned  Chinese. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  return  annually  to  China  is  pf9bab- 
ly  3,000 ;  or  this  number  a  Lirge  proportion  come  hither  frotn  otbff 
parts  to  procure  a  passage  to  China. 
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Tii6  labouring  cIass  of  people  that  emigrate  to  this  Settlement 
are  mortly  yery  poor.  Originally  they  come  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning to  A^  nalire  land  after  a  flojoum  ctf  3  or  4  years,  but  out 
of  10  only  1  or  2  individnals  are  able  to  return  after  that  time,  and 
when  they  do  retire  they  do  not  take  with  them  mueh  wealth ;  still 
as  the  remembrance  of  home  is  not  obliterated  from  their  minds 
thej  are  willing  to  return  even  with  a  small  fortune.  There  are 
some  who  return  to  China  after  5  or  6  years,  and  others  after  7»  8, 
and  10  yetfs.  The  periods  of  return  are  various';  there  are  a  great 
nmnber  who  remain  here  upwards  of  10  and  20  years,  and  yet, 
unable  to  return,  ultimately  die  and  repose  their  ashes  in  this 
Setdement.  Alas !  for  those  who  originally  intended  to  return  to  their 
native  eountry  after  3  years,  and  yet  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  10 
years  have  not  been  able  to  fulfil  their  wish ;  but  what  is  the  reason 
of  it  ?  It  is  because  they  become  addicted  to  the  prevuling  vice  of 
OfHum  smoking.  After  a  continued  residence  here  they  learn  the 
habit,  which  afterwards  becomes  fixed.  Many  of  the  Chinese  la. 
bonrers  after  having  earned  a  little  money,  waste  it  upon  opium 
or  expend  it  in  gambling.  After  a  series  of  years  they  save  noth* 
inj,  and  every  day  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  them 
to  return  to  thdr  country.  With  empty  purses  and  empty  hands 
thej  may  manage  pretty  well  without  gambling,  but  to  go  without  opi- 
tnn  would  be  to  them  cert^dn  death.  When  these  opium  smokers  are 
redaced  to  straits  from  want  of  money  they  resort  to  schemes  of  plun* 
der  and  robbery.  They  do  not  fear  being  immured  in  prison,  nor  do 
tbey  dread  being  transported  to  Bombay.  It  is  not  however  that 
they  do  not  actually  dread  the.  one  nor  fear  the  other,  but  the  hope 
of  impunity  emboldens  them ;  they  think  that  if  they  become  rob- 
ben,  it  is  not  so  very  sure  they  will  be  apprehended,  or  if  they  are 
apprehended  and  brought  before  the  Magistrate,  tbey  hope  by  clever 
subterfuges  to  escape  punishment.  Should  they  however  not  escape 
punishment  but  be  confined  in  prison,  or  transported  to  Bombay  and 
there  die,  that  would  be  a  death  which  they  would  far  prefer  to  the 
wretched  death  from  deprivation  of  opium.  It  b  on  this  account 
that  robberies  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  and  they  may  be 
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nniformly  traced  to  opium,  the  instigating  cftune  ef  all ;  a&d  l]ie  b- 
borers  of  the  interior  who  eoasume  their  days  in  faligi^  t8il«  ni 
constant  expoanre  to  deatruetlon  firom  the  naaMroiiB  tigers,  do  te 
hrave  death  onlj  that  thej  nay  obtdn  the  means  ofindalgivKtheB- 
sdFSS  in  the  luxury  of  opium  amoldnp.  IncalculaMy  great  ii  (he 
bane  of  opium.  It  urges  the  robber  ta  death.  It  hurries  lile  kWirer 
to  destmetion  by  the  jaws  of  tigers*  Grievous  to  the  last  degree  i» 
this  faet.  Philauthropists  of  the  age  does  not  thb  rend  your  beutir 
and  affect  your  eyes  ?  I>oe8  it  not  leid  you  to  lament  their  stspifitj. 
and  to  contrive  means  by  iHiieh  you  may  rescue  them  ? 

The  number  of  men  that  arrive  in  the  Junks  annually  aasvDli  t» 
about  10,000.^  Some  of  these,  after  remidning  tn  Singapore  t  fcv 
days  or  months  proceed  to  Rhio,  Penang,  |Padang,  Adieea,  Jin, 
Minto,  Pahang,  Mabcca  and  other  parts  in  the  Arclupelago. 

In  the  gamlner  and  pepper  plantations  there  tfe  generally  9  or  10 
men  employed,  12  and  13  menareconndered  a  full  oompleneDt  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  plantation  having  as  many  as  20  men  opon  it. 


"*  The  Editor  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press  has  obliged  Qs  nith  tk 
fdlowiog  table  shewing  the  aomber  of  Chinese  Passengers  vbo  arriT- 
ed  in  Singapore  by  tbo  undermentioned  Janks  ftQta  China,  ttm  iki 
S8tb  Dtcember  1847  up  to  the  end  of  April  1848. 


BT  17  Junks 

(ton 

1  Macao,.. 

.     3,896  men. 

„     6      n 

V 

Choag  lim, 

.     1,446    « 

n    10      „ 

1> 

Canton, 

.     1,496    « 

,      8      V 

V 

Kong  moon, 

..        637    ; 

V      7       „ 

» 

Amoy,.. 

..        631     „ 

r,     2      „ 

w 

Swatbov, 

..        680    ^ 

51         2           fl 

w 

Hye  Kow, 

95 : 

r      2       „ 

w 

Chawan, 

65    „ 

ry       1        r 

n 

Chan  Chew, 

60    „ 

^       1        « 

n 

48    „ 

«      2       „ 

T) 

Shanghai, 

..          48    «          * 

»      I       ,1 

V 

Hokeean, 

32    „ 

^      1       V 

rt 

Tew  Chew, 

250    „ 

55  Jnnks 

8,709    „ 

23     „ 

from  By  Isra, 

320    . 

30     „ 

Tn 

Anam,.. 

116    „ 

108  Junks, 

.     9,145    „ 

By  11  Sqaare  rigged  Vessels,     . 

.    Law  I 

Grand  Total,. 

.    10,475  men.— Ed 

S«mt6flies  when  At  relations  •£  Chinese  labourers  arrive  from  Chi« 
na,  if  they  We  no  home  to  go  to  in  Town  thej  immediatelj  pro- 
ceed to  thdr  rehitions  in  the  jungle,  and  take  up  their  abode  with 
tkm  for  a  short  time ;  then  there  may  he  a  ooUeetion  of  as  many  as 
*20,lNitthcse  temporary  sojonmers  I  do  not  include  in  my  esUmate* 
Hie  phinfiations  that  hare  most  men  employed  on  them  are  those  of 
penens  who  possess  large  capitahs  and  who  are  engaged  to  the  cul- 
tifition  of  mstmegs,  also  the  sugar  pbmtalions  of  the  Americans. 

It  la  my  difficult  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  healthy  and  side 
pcnoas  in  the  mterior ;  it  is  however  supposed  that  the  majority  are 
heilthy. 

In  the  town  it  is  difficult  to  find  wA  how  many  die ;  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those  who  die  in  the  into- 
tier,  as  the  localities  of  the  different  groups  are  separated  by  die- 
(ance  iMid  divided  by  rivenk  Not  knowing,  were  I  to  state  any 
thing  on  the  subject  it  would  be  tantamount  to  falsehood.  However 
as  the  head  of  the  Police  has  issued  orders  that  the  different  tribes 
of  Chinese  shall  give  information  at  the  Police  office  of  the  diseases 
of  th^  oountiTmen  who  die,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  r^fis* 
iwed  in  the  Records ;  you  will  be  able  hereafter  to  obtain  the  desir* 
ed  information  by  applying  to  that  offiae. 

Those  who  plant  vegetables  and  sir!  do  not  venture  to  work  at 
midday,  far  if  they  do  so  they  get  afflicted  with  dropsy.  The  effluvia 
of  decomposed  substances  in  the  marsh  Payo  lands  inhaled  by  the 
people  Gnoses  this.  Although  tiiis  ^ease  may  be  avoided  still  it  is  of 
fretpient  oceorraice.  Those  who  plant  gambler,  in  consequence  of 
thdr  having  constantly  to  spUt  wood,  get  their  legs  and  feet  hur^ 
with  spfinters,  the  broken  skin  being  disregarded,  large  ulcers  are 
fonued. 

The  Caiittcae  in  the  jungle  having  dmly  to  work  very  hard,  are 
mniA  oppressed  by  the  heat  in  hot  weather  and  affected  with  colds 
in  cold  weather*  Would  it  not  be  considered  a  great  virtue  in  those 
benevolent  people  who  may  pity  their  sufferings  to  provide  them 
with  medicines  ? 

Thev  have  three  meals  daily,  wMch  consist  of  rice,  fish,  aud 
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different  kinds  of  vegetables.  Those  who  have  a  litde  money  add  to 
these  things,  arrack,  fowls,  ducks,  and  pork ;  tiiey  also  eat  an  ind  | 
smoke  tobacco  just  as  the  Chinese  in  Town  do.  There  are  ibo  i 
good  number  of  opium  smokers ;  when  they  have  once  acqinnd 
the  habit  they  cannot  break  it  off  and  they  consume  thtk  money 
upon  the  drug. 

Tliey  wear  short  jackets  and  short  trowsera  made  mostlj  of 
coarse  Nankeen,  and  unbleached  stuff ;  they  have  a  bag  tied  roirod 
their  loins  in  which  they  keep  their  money  and  other  little  thiogs; 
they  go  bare  footed  and  wear  bamboo  hats  on  their  heads  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun ;  some  wear  fellcaps,  which,  though  very  thkk,  they 
say  are  not  uncomfortably  warm ;  this  is  their  common  dress,  bat  oa 
extraordinaiy  occasions  they  wear  shoes,  white  jackets  aodfilk 
trowsers,  and  when  they  come  to  Town  they  have  ambrdli§  to 
screen  them  from  the  sun,  and  in  every  particular  resemble  the 
Chinese  in  Town, 

The  houses  m  which  they  live  have  wooden  pillars ;  Ibe  walk  are 
formed  of  attap  {eaves,  they  do  not  cover  the  roof  with  tiles,  but  w^ 
attaps.  This  is  the  prevdling  description  of  houses.  They  resemble 
in  a  great  measure  the  houses  of  the  Malays,  but  there  is  this  differenee, 
that  the  houses  of  the  Malays  are  mostly  raised  above  the  ground, 
whereas  those  of  the  Chinese  are  low  on  the  surfoce ;  the  walUof  the 
houses  are  formed,  some  of  the  bark  of  trees,  some  of  kadjai^,  and 
others  of  dried  grass ;  some  cover  their  roofs  ahM>  with  dried  grass; 
those  who  are  in  pretty  good  circumstances  use  thin  planks  for  their 
walls,  but  there  are  very  few  such.  Except  the  temples,  none  of  the 
Chinese  houses  are  covered  with  tiles. 

Their  wages  vary.  Those  who  are  skilled  in  planthig  dri  no&t 
a  monthly  pay  of  4  dollars,  the  next  get  3  and  2  dollars.  The  a- 
mount  of  wages  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  work  wheJier  it  is 
good  or  inferior.  The  amount  of  wages  of  labourers  in  the  joi^ 
diflbrs.  Generally  speaking,  each  labourer  gets  about  3  dollars  per 
month,  the  wages  of  those  who  cut  the  Gambler  leaves  and  of  those 
who  boU  the  gambler  are  somewhat  more,  but  ndtJier  is  their  rate  of 
wages  fixed,  they  are  paid  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  die  price  of 
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I  or  fidls.     If  a  picul  of  gambler  realizes  H  dollars 

tbe  nootbly  pay  will  be  about  3  dollars.     If  a  picul  realizes  2  dol« 

\an  the  price  of  tbeir  labpurs  will  amount  to  about  4  dollars.  There 

Ib  no  fixed  rule,  the  workmen  who  clean  the  gambler  plantation, 

vnd  those  who  do  different  kinds  of  lighter  work,  always  recei?e  a 

dollar  less  than  those  who  cut  and  boil  the  gambler.     The  above 

is,  genenlly  speaking,  the  rate  of  wages  of  labourers  in  the  interior. 
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The  numbers  in  each  of  die  tribes   mentioned  in  die  prcoediag 
paper  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


am 

100 
90O 

m 

100 

r,ooo 


3j0 


500 

400 
400 
400 

1,000 
900 

1,000 
200 
250 

fiOO 
800 
500 

6,000 

400 
900 
500 
100 
160 
800 
1,000 
900 
900 

900 

4~O00 

100 
600 
700 


HOKIBN  Cmclndiog  Ang 

Malacca  Chinese  (descen- 

Chan people.) 

dants  orHokien  immigrants) 

Shopkeepers,  such  as  those 

Merchants  and  shopkeepers 

who  sell  rice  and  other  ar- 

and their  people       ..     .. 

ticles  by  retail        ..     .. 

1,400 

Cash  keepers  and  others  em- 

Id. sellers  of  cloth  by  retail. 

200 

ployed  by  Europeans . .    . . 

Id.  sellers  of  crockery 

SdO 

Householders  employed  vari- 

Gambler and  Pepper  dealers 

too 

ously,        

Petty  traders 

760 

Pettyitraders, 

Sago  manafactarers   ..     .. 

500 

Agriculturists, 

Venders  in  the'pnbllc  market 

800 

Boatmen         

TOO 

Macao. 

Watermen      

250 

Porters            

800 

Shopkeepers  such  as   those 

Fishermen      

200 

who  sell  riee  and  other  ar- 

Lime  Burners 

100 

clesby  reuil.    lb.  sellers 

Coolies  employed  in  assisting 

ofclothbyreuil,  .. 

masons       

700 

Employed  by  Europeans  and 

Masons           

100 

Chinese  as  house  servants, 

Itenerant  venders       . .     . . 

100 

coolies, 

Agriculturists 

2,000 

Gambler  and  pepper  planters. 

Revenue  peons  and  arrack 

Tailors  and  Shoemakers,     .. 

and  chandu  p  reparers    . . 

70 

Ship  and  boat  builders, 

Boatmen  employed  in  bring- 

Cabinetmakers dr  Carpenters 

ing  earth  dr  sand  for  build- 

House Carpenters,    ..  ' 

ing  and  oUker  business  of 

Wood  cutters  and  sawyers,. . 

the  kind      

2S0 

Bakers, 

Unemployed 

250 

Lime  Burners, 



Coolies  employed  in  assistiag 

9,000 

masons, 

Tk  Chu. 

Barbers,        

Shopkeepers,  such  as  those 

Brick  makers 

who  sell  rice  and  other  ar- 

ticles by  retail.    Id.  sell- 

KEH. 

ers  of  cloth  by  reUil. 

1,900 

Gambler  and  Pepper  dealers 

200 

Tailors  and  shoemakers  .    .. 

14.            planters    ..     .. 

10,000 

Makers  of  wooden  boies 

Venders  in  the  public  mar- 

Blacksmiths        

kets, 

900 

Goldsmiths       

Boatmen         

800 

Barbers             

Fishermen                ..     .. 

600 

Sawyers  and  wood  cutters  . . 

Coolies  employed  in  assisting 

House  builders 

masons        

100 

Petty  traders 

Itenerant  venders      . .     . . 

800 

Id.  in  the  country         ..     .. 

Agriculturists 

2»000 

Persons  empldyedin  miscel- 

Dneroployed  

600 

laneous  work 

Stone  cutters  drc 

ISO 

Shopkeepers  in  the  country . 

2,000 

Hailam. 

Seamen  employed  in  Sam- 

pan Pukats 

860 

Shop  servants, 

Charcoal  Burners 

140 

Servants  employed    in    the 

Barbers          

50 

country, 

19,000 
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VISIT  TO  THE  TANKOEBAN  PRAHOE  IN  JAVA, 

Arm  TBB  sKvmov  of  tbb  S7th.  Mat,  1846. 

By  Dr.  Blbbkbr.* 

SixcB  1829,  DO  unusual  oommotioD  had  been  peroei»tible  in  the 
enter  of  the  Tankoeban  Praboe.  On  the  27th  of  May.  however, 
aotber  eruption  oonsLiting  of  ashes  and  mod  from  the  Kawa  Ratoe 
took  place,  accompanied,  according^  to  the  testimony  of  the  iohabl* 
tiats  of  the  districts  S^:ala  Herang  and  Batoe  Sirap,  with  slight 
eartbqaakes.  This  eruption  continued  longer  than  a  night,  and  thus 
the  liong  of  the  vapour  liom  the  Kawa  Ratoe  or  principal  crater, 
most  have  been  more  remarkable  than  before  this  recent  explosion. 
When  at  Tengeragong  in  the  district  of  Segals  Herang  we  perceiv- 
ed from  the  country  house  of  Mr.  Hofiand  those  vapours  rising,  the 
btention  previously  formed  at  Wanayassa  of  viating  the  crater  was 
imme^ately  determined  on.  On  Wednesday  tlie  10th  of  June,  exactly 
aforto^htalcer  the  eruption.  Dr.  Bosch,  chief  phjsidan,  Mr.  Hofland 
ud  the  underagned  commenced  the  journey  to  the  mountain,  taking 
the  road  by  Panaroebon  and  l^atter.  From  IJatter,  a  "  kampong'' 
on  the  north  declivity  of  the  Tankoeban  Prahoe  with  880  inhabitants 
a^nd  a  great  coffee  establishment,  3600'  above  the  sea,  we  proceeded 
^tmt  a  rather  steep  mountain  side  through  the  middle  of  extend- 
ed coffee  pbntations  which  encircle  the  mountain  for  above  4000'. 
Nev  clearances  higher  up  the  mountun  have  been  made  for  the  cul- 
tiratioB  of  the  coffee  plant.  Having  passed  these  we  entered  the 
primeval  forest  of  the  r^o  montana.  Of  the  low  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion nothing  is  perceptible  as  the  interval  between  Tengarong  (1900' 
abore  the  level  of  the  sea)  and  the  borders  of  the  coffee  plantations 
l^  cultivated  vrith  rice,  tea  and  coffee. 

Nothing  probably  demonstrates  more  the  majesty  of  nature  than 
a  primeval  forest  of  Java's  "  regio  montana."  As  soon  as  the  agri- 
niltural  borders  of  this  part  of  the  Tankoeban  Prahoe  are  past,  you 

""  This  article  has  been  translated  from  the  TijdschriflvoorNeerlands 
lodie  by  Dr.  Minter  of  H.  M.  Steam  Ship  *<  Medoa'*,  to  whom  we  re- 
luTDour  best  thanks  for  his  kindness.  Ed. 
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find  yourself  amongst  the  vertieal  giant  stems  of  a  wood  wfakfa,  hov- 
ever  different  b  kind,  causes  no  more  interest  than  if,  like  the 
"  Pines  of  the  North"  they  consisted  of  one  species  only* 

The  trees  are  far  enough  apart  to  see  at  one  glance  a  thonssad  of 
them,  mostly  a  hundred  feet  in  hdght  and  from  2  to  5  feet  la  dia* 
meter  tiring  perpendicularly  to  40  or  M  feet  before  they  spread  oat 
tiieir  branches  and  form  thdr  crown  of  leaves,  through  wMdi  de- 
light much  wealcened  finds  its  way  with  difficulty, — It  inTohrataril)r 
remmds  one  of  an  immeasurable  temple  with  its  green  roof  sopportcd 
on  a  thousand  pillars.  This  first  impresrion  is  much  augmented  by  the 
deathiilce  silence  and  the  complete  immobility  of  all  aurronnAng  ob« 
jects.  Not  a  stem  shakes  or  mores,  not  a  leaf  rustles.  Tlie  ibreit 
appears  conscious  of  thcTolcano  beneath  at  whose  expense  it  has  de« 
riyed  its  majesty ;  it  seems  to  know  the  danger  n^  hich  timatsu  it, 
below  from  the  destructiye  hand  of  man,  abore  from  the  avfol 
craters  which  appear  ready  to  pour  oyer  it  their  deadly  ympoon  or 
hissing  mud.  It  appears  in  deadly  silence  to  await  its  fate.  Not* 
withstanding  this  apparent  death  not  a  spot  can  be  psrcdved  oot 
teeming  with  life,  the  rich  moist  soil  of  the  trodden  narrow  footpath 
excepted.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  moss  but  even  this  b  seldom 
virible  through  the  ferns  stretching  their  foliage  above  and  below  be- 
tween the  litems  of  the  trees  to  several  feet  above  l^e  snrfue,  vA 
yet  are  only  low  grass  compared  to  the  gigantic  stems  whose  crowns 
shadow  them.  Numerous  amongst  these  Filices  are  the  magnificent 
tree  ferns  the  Pakoe  Tiang  of  the  Soedanese,  which  first  show  thdr 
st^  formed  leafy  crown  above  the  lower  vegetation  and  remind  one 
of  the  palm  and  shore  foliage.  Here  and  there  between  them  blos- 
som the  fine  scented  Gandapoera  wangle,  odoriferous  haurineen  and 
higher  up  the  elegant  Pandan  which,  with  many  other  plants,  on 
closer  inspection  enliven  what  at  first  appeared  a  deadly  steat 
But  between  this  vegetation  on  the  ground  and  the  high  crowned 
arches  of  the  proud  trees  a  third  world  of  vegetation  flourishes,  that 
of  the  parasites  and  pseudo  pararites.  The  ground  was  too  con« 
fined  to  nourish  and  spread  to  view  s^ch  riches.  A  forest  m  the 
tropics  is  as  it  were  one  of  nature's  capital  towns  where  the  rnnae- 
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rooslj  planted  indivldttals  15  obtain  room  muit  inhabit  different  sto- 
ries. Mountain  decli/ities  and  ravines  are  amongst  such ;  iocreaa^* 
iog  the  square  surface  within  a  narrow  compass  e  but  these  are  not 
ssfficieat  Efery  spot  has  it  separate  stories,  the  bottom  feeds  aliice 
the  humble  and  more  proud  and  towering  vegetation,  but  eaeh  stem, 
be  it  of  larger  or  smaller  ttee,  each  branch,  however  high  It  may 
ware  above  the  trodden  ground,  is  conquered  by  a  host  of  plants 
who  for  thdr  growth  and  sustenance  thus  obtain  the  juices  which 
the  ^ood  does  not,  nor  the  moist  mountain  atmosphere,  furnish  in 
rafideot  quantity.  Hence  every  tree,  from  the  root  to  the  highest 
branch,  is  seen  clothed  with  moss.  Melastomaceie  and  OrchidesK 
show  thmr  gaudy  and  delicate  flowers, — greatleaved  Zycopodiaeea 
here  and  there  surround  the  stems,  and  the  beautiful  Loranthus  flow- 
en  embroider  at  intervals  this  tree  carpet  with  their  bright  colours. 


Bat  how  the  scene  changes,  as  we  approach  the  principle  crater! 
Prom  whence  this  change  from  green  to  grey,  that  vanishing  of  all 
bloom  and  flower  no  longer  to  be  found  along  the  stout  tree  roots  co- 
vered with  moss?  And  if  we  climb  a  hundred  steps  higher — ^whence 
that  grey  powder  covering  the  stems,  branches  and  leaves  with  a  lead* 
en  hue — ^from  whence  that  withering  of  foliage  and  stem,  that  scorching 
of  the  more  humble  vegetation  ?  From  whence  this  separation  of  life 
and  death  ?  Ascending  we  arrive  at  the  cause  which  spread  death 
&Qd  destruction  there,  where  a  few  days  since  life  was  vigorous. 
The  scene  becomes  more  and  more  terrific  as  we  approach  the  Kawa 
Ratoe,  which  from  its  unfathomable  abyss  has  thrown  an  astonish- 
ing mass  of  mud  and  ashes  on  the  trembling  wood  which  shared  the 
earthquake.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  trees  lie  blistered  and  de- 
capitated along  the  mountains  side  or  in  the  deep  ravines,  buried 
partly  under  mud,  partly  under  ashes,  some  rising  out  of  it,  all  how- 
erer  under  a  direction  from  West  to  East  prostrated  by  the  destruc- 
tive power.  Hurricane  and  fire  appear  to  have  rivalled  each  other 
in  the  work  of  annihilation.  Whatever  is  not  thrown  down  or  bro- 
lien  b  bent  like  reed,  from  a  shrub  to  the  larger  trees.  Beneath  us 
by  the  culdvatcd  border  was  spring,   nearer  autumn,  and  higher 
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filter.  Yet  not  so,  the  simile  of  a  European  winter  fay  no  i 
conveys  tke  dcsdation  which  tiie  neighbottrhood  of  the  Kawa  Ratoe^ 
with  its  for  the  greater  part  bnried  moontahi  wood,  at  prsMot  de- 
picts. So  dead  are  not  the  European  forests  when  the  frost  bfingsthett 
their  winters  rest.  That  b  only  sleep,  at  most  so  nnder  tiie  pro- 
tecting mantle  of  snow^-here  it  is  death  through  saflbcMbs, 
soorchmg,  crushing.  The  rude  autumnal  blasts  of  the  norlii  mf 
bend,  break  or  root  out  the  woody  stems,  but  where  can  there  be 
seen  the  mounttdn  tops  swept  completely  bare  and  the  largMt  treei 
bent  like  reeds  ?  After  ha^ng  struggled  between  and  over  the  fcii- 
ed  wood  and  climbed  the  barren  edges  of  the  crater  we  found  oar- 
selves  on  the  Kawa  Ratoe* 

We  reached  the  brink  of  the  crater  on  the  E.  N.  £.  side  and  u 
its  walls  here  are  very  perpendicular,  one  of  the  most  strildng  views 
in  the  volcano,  at  a  depth  of  800  in  the  bottom  of  which  tlie  lipoid 
mud  stiH  heaves,  may  from  tMs  spot  be  obtidned. 

The  Tankoeban  Prahoe  is  one  of  the  active  volcanoes  of  Jtn 
which  has  been  most  visited  by  Europeans-  Horsfield  paid  a  Tirit  to 
the  principal  crater  in  1804  and  gare  a  description  of  it** 

Blume  and  P.  P.  Roorda  van  Eysinga  ascended  the  mountain  ia 
1821,  of  which  the  last  named  professor  has  published  an  accouatf 

F.  G.  Valek  has  described  a  trip  to  this  mountain  which  heuDde^ 
took  in  1823  in  company  with  J.  W.  Stanffenbeil  and  G.  Davidsos*! 

De  Wilde§  has  given  a  drawing  of  the  Kawa  Ratoe  with  a  ratfcer 
romantic  description. 

P.  van  Oort  ilnd  S.  Muller  visited  the  Kawa  Ratoe,  the  Kawa  Ojtfs 
and  the  Kawa  Badak  in  1832  and  gave  an  elaborate  descriptioo  of 
it.  II     Three  pictures  drawn  by  van  Oort  and  very  recentihf  pab&h- 

*  On  the  mineralogy  of  Ja?a.  Transaet.  of  Batav.  Sodet.  toI,  vui 
2d.  print,  p.  153-158. 

t  Indie  ter  bevordering  der  Kcnnls  van  Nederi.  Oosterche  bI$tttio|eB 
8de.  boek  2d.  dcel  p.  400-403. 

t  Onnteekening  van  ecne  rets  naar  den  brondenden  bergTaokoebia 
Praliu,  gelegen  in  het  district  Segala  Herans,  Residentie  Krawaog.— Tp« 
acbrift  V.  Neerl.  Indie  Jaerg.  ?.  1643  DK  1.  174-184. 

^  De  Preanger  Regentschappen. 

(I  Aanteekeoingen  gcbouden  op  eene  reis  over  een  gedeeite  van  bet  en 
land  Java  Yerh.  t.  h.  Bat.  Gen.  V.  K.  en  W.  Bel.  xvi.  p.  131. 
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rd*  mt  now  before  me  and  represent  let.  a  view  of  the  Tankoe- 
ban  IVahoe  and  the  aottthenunost  portion  of  the  Boerangraog*  2d« 
tbe  Kaira  Ratoe  from  the  N.  £.,  and  3rd.  the  Kawa  Opas  taken 
from  Ibe  N*  E.  Me.  Jnnghuhn  gave  a  topographical  relation*  aa 
it  is  aid,  from  a  mt  to  the  mocmtaiii  in  1837  in  company  indth 
FfiUe  and  NageLf  It  would  be  superflnoos  to  give  another 
deseription  of  the  different  craters,  as  to  thdr  form»  situation 
aad  eilent.  I  found  them  after  the  recent  eruption  generally  as 
JvBgbnhn  has  described  the  Kawa  Ratoe  and  the  Kawoe  Opas  and 
Van  Oortmid  8«  Mnller  the  Kawa  Badak.  But  have  all  the  con- 
spiencras  eminences  and  their  relative  positions  remained  the  same, 
nd  the  Kawa  Opas  and  Badak  itself  undergone  no  change  ? — tiie 
Kawa  Ratoe  still  bears  the  evident  marks  of  the  eruption  which  a 
few  69iy9  mee  iilled  the  inhabitants  at  iU  feet  to  the  eastward  witii 
fear  and  terror.  Nothing  more  is  perceptible  of  those  Und  sBps 
irbidi  formerly  along  tiie  side  of  the  crater  afforded  the  traveller  so 
zttany  resting  places  in  hia  descent,-^nothing  of  those  through  sul- 
phurous vapours  changed  into  whitish  masses  or  porous  ridges  as 
seated  by  Juoghidia  along  the  ndes  of  the  crater,— nothing  of  that 
vbite,  grey  or  yellow  colour  of  the  volcano,-Htiotiiing  of  the  dear 
^rey  orydlowaahcs  onthebottQm,— and  nothuig  more  of  those  Thi« 
bandia  buahea  which  before  the  last  eruption  at  intervals  decorated 
the  mouth  of  the  crater  t-^t  present  a  universal  grejosh  blue  colour 
pimils  from  tfce  bottom  to  the  highest  ridge,  tiie  sides  of  the  crater 
are  at  present  entirely  covered  witii  mud  and  ashes  which  have  not 
left  a  single  stone  exposed  to  the  qre  and  nevertheless  scorched 
md  covered  completely  the  sparing  vegetation.  The  crater  at  pre- 
sent  is  a  deep  fiinnel  with  slippery  sides  deelining  with  an  inaccessi- 
ble de^vi^  to  the  volcanic  pit,  whieh  is  stOl  filled  with  mud  bub- 
bling and  sending  up  its  hisang  vapour  as  much  higher  above  the 
craters  top  as  that  is  distant  from  the  bottom-   It  appears  that  dur- 

•  Yarhandeling  over  de  natuclyke  geschicdcnris  der.  NedcrU  Oven. 
b«5iilmacn  band  dr  Volkr  pliat  75,  "^^  dr  77. 

t  iy4ie««i  tot  de  geshlidenis  der  Vulcaaen.  10.  Tankocbang  Praw. 
Tyl.  To^neerU  India,  J.arg,  v.  1884  p.g.  .^^^^.f  2TS?9i' 
Kbe  uad  naturwisienscWlUche  ReUen  dwh  ^aya,  1845,  pag,  188-194. 
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ing  the  late  eruption  the  mud  filled  a  great  portion  of  tiie  faimel 
and  that  it  was  mored  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east.  Hie  coob 
between  the  Kawa  Ratoe  and  the  Kawa  Opas  sitoated  to  the  veft* 
ward  of  it  has  suffered  litUe  or  nothing  and  is  sdll  covered  with  its 
Thibandien  Irashes,  excepting  bj  the  mde  towards  the  Kawa  Batoei 
On  the  soutiiem  and  western  nde  also  the  contents  of  the  enter 
have  not  overflowed  its  rim. 

The  mass  of  mnd  lias  poured  itsdf  over  the  east  rim  of  the  en- 
ter and  corresponding  side  of  the  monntahi  and  thrown  down  etery 
thing  in  its  course.  It  b  erident  that  this  eruption  of  nrad  wis  also 
accompanied  by  one  of  ashes  moved  in  the  same  direction  and  tidi 
explains  how  the  wood  atuated  lower  down  and  left  standing  wii 
found  covered  with  them. 

We  attempted  to  descend  on  tiie  south  ride  of  the  crater  when 
alone  it  was  practicable.'  We  liad  however  scarcely  proceeded  fifty 
steps  when  we  were  compdied  to  rdinqmsh  our  intention  both  be* 
cause  the  mud  and  ashes  were  too  loose  and  brought  us  b  dao^ 
of  bring  preripitated  with  them  into  the  crater,  and  because  the  N. 
£.  wind  set  the  dreadful  doods  of  vapour  directly  upon  ns  by  wUdi 
we  ran  great  risk  of  bring  suffocated.  Piradent  tiirtMigk  tiie  mk- 
fortune  of  others,  as  tiiree  di^  before  our  ascent  five  men  from  the 
Bandongsche  district  periled  near  this  qiotfirom  tins  steam,  weAl 
not  venture  further.  Notwitiistanfing  we  only  descended  so  shtct 
a  distance  in  the  crater,  tiie  remarkable  diferenceof  the  tempentan 
irithin  it  and  on  its  eastern  border  £d  not  escape  na.  Ax\  pait  2. 
p.  M.  the  weatiier  brii^  foggy  Friirenhrits  Ther.  stood  at  64^  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  top,  and  ^  of  an  hoar  later,  tiie  weather  resMtning 
the  same,  witiun  tiie  crater  not  more  than  50  steps  oo  the  soo^ 
ride,  at  79^»  girii^  a  dilerence  of  15^;  if  ^m  heatmi^  bemeisoitd 
by  this  comparison  it  is  evident  that,  setting  aside  die  dangen  men- 
tioned, it  was  at  the  time  of  oar  virit  not  practicable  to  reach  the 
bottom.  Having  collected  a  qaaatity  of  ariies,  mud  and  a  few  sfM- 
rimens  of  fiae  grained  trachyte  and  kva,  dog  up  oot  of  the  former 
weretoniedtoTSatter.*    We  retoraed  over  another  movntab  ridge 

*  Hmt  speciMK  were  ptstMd  to  dw  vmom  of  geology  ofihi 
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lying  in  an  easterly  direcdon  to  that  which  we  before  ascended,  and 
is  parted  by  a  deep  ravine  from  it.  Here  the  work  of  destruction 
was  greater  and  more  extensive  than  at  the  other  place  and  stretch* 
ej  oat  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kawa'Badak  described  by  Valek, 
Vio  Oort  and  MuUer.  Although  the  inhabitants  assured  ui 
that  the  Kawa  Badak  had  become  more  active  since  the  last  erup* 
tioQ  of  die  Kawa  Ratoe,  we  could  trace  no  appearances  differing 
from  tbose  described  by  Van  Oort  and  MuUer,  and  indeed  the  gene- 
nd  and  special  appearances  of  this  crater  or  rather  Solfatara  had 
uodergone  no  particular  change.  The  temperature  however  of  the 
water  babbling  up  in  several  pLices  was  from  192^  to  195^  Fah.  and 
the  temperature  of  the  vapour  issuing  through  numerous  holes  from 
s  completely  undermined  bottom  at  those  apertures  from  210^  to 
2l8*Fahr. 

Before  the  close  of  the  evening  we  had  returned  to  Tjatter. 

According  t&  the  published  records  the  eruptions  of  the  first  days 
of  April  1829  must  have  been  very  heavy,  and  burning  lava  with 
Urge  stones  as  well  as  ashes  were  projected.  That  lava  and  those 
stones  must  then  as  at  present  have  been  ejected  over  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain.* 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  those  reports,  this  is  certain,  that  the 
eruption  of  1829  bore  no  comparison  with  the  present  one ;  as  the 
BgtofUie  trees  thrown  down  dates  long  before  1829,  and  they 
most  therefore  during  that  commotion  have  remidned  standings. 

Blbbker. 

Poenearkarta^  June  \3th.  1846. 

Sodety  of  Science  and  Art  at  Batavia.  The  mud  and  ashes  are  being 
AOiijricd  by  the  skilful  Mr.  Maler,  the  results  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

*  Javasche  courant  of  the  6tb.  May  1829  and  the  report  of  van  Oort 
tad  Mailer.  1.  6.  p.  154. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  BAXKA, 

By  TuoMAs  H0RSFIE1.D,  M.D. 

In  a  Discourse  delivered  by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  to  the  Batavian  So«- 
ciety  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September  18 1 5  (Memoirs  p.  150, 
TraanctioDs  ef  tiie  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  viii. 
p.  1.)  a  reference  is  made  to  a  Report  ou  Banki  by  Dr.  Horsfield. 
This  report  appeared  to  be  of  g^reat  inter  est,  because  it  was  proba« 
ble  from  the  brief  extracts  which  Sir  S.  Raffles  gives  from  it,  that 
a  complete  geological  analogy  existed  between  Binki  and  the  south- 
em  ptrts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.'*'  Sir  S.  Raffles  expressed  a  hope 
that  this  valuable  Report ''  would  shortly  appear  in  print  under  the 
libenl  patronage  and  support  of  the  East  India  Company.'*  After 
consultiiig  all  the  latest  works  touching  on  B^nki  and  finding  in 
none  of  them  any  notice  of  the  report,  we  concluded  it  had  never 
been  pablished  in  Engknd,  and  requested  Dr.  Hoevell>  the  present 
Preadent  of  the  Batarian  Society,  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  ever 
appeared  in  Dutch,  like  some  other  essays  of  Dr«  Horsfield,  or  was  to 
be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Gorernment  at 
Batavia.  No  trace  however  could  be  found  of  it  in  Batavia.  We  next 
applied  to  Colonel  Butterworth,  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settle* 
ments,  who  at  once  used  his  good  offices  at  the  India  House,  and 
the  result  was  Uiat  in  a  few  months  we  were  placed  in  possession  of 

•  On  the  Local  and  Relative  Geology  of  Singapore.  Journal  As.'Soc, 
Bengal.     1847,  p.  646. 

VOL.  II.   .  ,N0.  VI.      Jv>B,  1848,      .  T  2 
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the  manuscript  of  the  original  Report  itself,  accompanied  by  ibeffll« 
lowing  memorandum : 

Memorandum  as  to  the  actompcmying  report  on  BdnkL 

'*  While  employed  on  the  Island  of  Java  In  the  seirice  of  the  East 
India  Company  as  naturalist,  I  visited  Batavia  in  the  year  1812,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Island.  At  dia 
time,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  Lieut.  Governor,  TboDtf 
Stamford  Raffles  Esq.,  appointed  me  with  two  other  Gentlemen,  i 
Commission  to  examine  the  Island  of  B&nk&,  wluch  had  recently 
been  transferred  to  the  British  Government.  My  colleagues,  ban; 
soon  taken  ill,  returned  to  Batavia,  and  it  was  left  to  me  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  the  commisnon  without  their  assistance.  I  ^ 
voted  about  nine  months  to  a  journey  through  the  Island,  dniinf 
which  I  examined  most  of  the  tin  mines  and  collected  materiils  for 
a  report,  and  for  the  map  which  was  subsequentiy  engrsred.  In 
1814  I  delivered  part  of  my  report  to  the  Lieut.  Governor,  vho 
mentioned  it  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Batavian  Literary  Sodety, 
but  the  completion  of  it  was  at  tliat  time  prevented  by  various  other 
necessary  duties  in  Java. 

Some  parts  of  it  were  transcribed  to  be  transmitted  to  Englud; 
this  I  send  herewith  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Hon'- 
ble  Court  of  Directors. 

It  is  very  fragmentary,  and  unfit  for  publicatioD,  but  should  soy 
portion  of  it  be  useful  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Ar- 

chipebgo, ,  I  leave  it  at  his  disposal,  relying  on 

his  judgment  in  making  a  selection  or  an  abridgment.  More  thw 
thirty  years  have  passed  since  it  was  written ;  drcumstances  bare 
greatly  altered  the  affairs  of  Bdnk&,  and  much  has  been  pablished 
conceniii?g  it  in  various  Dutch  periodicals." 

Thomas  Hoe8P1BI*i>. 

Library,  East  India  House,  \ 
August  5th.  1847.       J 

It  is  very  true,  as  Dr.  Horsfield  remarks,  that  B&oki  has  been 
much  changed  since  the  period  of  his  visit,  and  tliat  later  dcscrp- 
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tfOBS  of  ii  hftre  been  pubUsbed.  Bat  no  consideration  of  tbe  kind 
vonld  hare  withheld  us  from  doing,  a  tardy  act  of  justice  toi)r. 
Horsfield  by  presenting  bis  report  in  full,  eren  had  these  later  des- 
criptions been  snch  as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  original  value. 
Ihis  however  b  not  the  ease.  The  Report  contains  a  more  com* 
plete  aceoont  of  the  mineralogical  constitution  oi  the  island  than  any 
that  bss  yet  been  given.  It  presents  moreover  a  view  of  the  tin 
nines  st  the  time  when  the  island  was  a  British  possession,  and  this 
it  h  bteresting  to  compare  with  theur  present  condition  and  extent. 
Tbe  iotroductory  paper  eontidns  also  the  most  full  and  accurate  no- 
tices of  the  history  of  the  island  which  we  have  met  with.  Before 
nedmg  the  Report  we  had  transbited  a  recent  description  of  the 
island  from  the  Tijdscbrift  voor  Neerlands  Indie,  and  had  likewise 
procared  a  translation  of  a  recent  German  work  on  it  by  Dr.  Epp. 
As  our  readers  might  justly  compbdn  if  gave  so  many  successive  pa- 
pers on  one  island  of  the  Archipelago,  when  we  are  in  possession  of 
descriptions  of  many  others,  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
publish^  we  shall  give  as  much  as  possible  of  the  more  interesting 
paits  of  tiiese  transUtions  in  the  form  of  notes  to  Dr.  Horsfield*s 
Keport. — Ed.'} 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REPORT  ON  BANKA. 

in  the  subsequent  introductory  remarks  I  have  combined  the  his- 
torical details  which  were  occasionally  collected,  during  a  series  of 
enquiries,  relating  to  the  general  condition  of  the  island  of  B&nki, 
its  geography,  mines  and  inhabitants.  They  are  not  offered  as  fully 
authentic,  as  they  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  memory  and 
veracity  of  various  inhabitants  of  Plembfing  and  Minto.  n  But  I  had 
so  opportunity  of  directing  my  enquiries  to  the  most  respectable  per- 
sons at  those  places,  and  I  have  been  able  to  add  from  incidents 
▼hichreston  a  more  solid  and  respectable  foundation.  I  am  by  no 
means  impressed  with  an  idea  of  their  importance.  I  offer  them  ra- 
ther with  diffidence,  as  they  represent  objects  of  little  hiterest  and 
on  tbe  whole,  of  a  gloomy  aspect;  these  are  however  characteristic 
o(BinkL 
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During  the  first  period  of  the  18th  centary,  sood  sfter  its  ener^ 
gence  from  en  snclent  obstfurily,  the  iBlnd  wis  orer-nni  bj  n  enle 
from  Plembing  md  harrassed  by  th^  cootentimu  between  tiro  pnom 
lor  the  supremacy  of  that  kingdom ;  during  the  latter  peried8,hii> 
nearly  rubied  by  a  eombhiati on  of  the  most  distresnag  criiniticife 
An  interval  of  rest  and  prosperity  was  afforded  between  tbesepcriods 
from  the  years  }70a  to  1780,  Hie  discoveiy  of  thelin  nowsttnui- 
ed  numerous  foreigners,  efaieffy  Chhiese,  who  wkb  the  worlnq;  of 
the  mines  introduced  the  first  attempts  at  t^fricolture  and  eoBMoenx ; 
various  Settlements  were  formed,  and  a  Gommeneement  was  nude  in 
cleaning  the  ancient  forests,  which  had  titt  lately  not  been  distn^ 
ed,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  permanent  places  ef  readenoe.  The 
principles  of  drilization  were  offered  to  the  rude  inhabitaaitik 

During  many  years  of  this  period,  this  small  island  hss  yielded  lo 
annual  revenue  in  Tin,  which  for  a  district  of  the  same  extent,  eqnib 
the  metallic  wealth  obtained  annually  from  the  mines  of  Meseo, 
according  to  an  average  calculation  of  tiie  produce  of  the  whole  tdofT' 
dom ;  and  it  is  an  unpleasant  purstut  to  follow  the  drcnnntaooes 
which  have  contributed  to  reduce  its  produce  in  falter  periods. 

Tlie  name  of  B4nk^  has  been  applied  to  different  territories  mr 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  B^k^  Plemb^^ 
was  the  ancient  denomination  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Plembfog  on 
the  Eastern  Coast,  extending  in  the  west  to  B&nk4*ula.  T^ 
name  of  this  district,  and  of  its  principal  Settlement,  has  first  bees 
contracted  into  Bdnhd-ulu  and  finally  converted  into  BMukx, 
The  situation  of  Bdnko-Musso  is  undetermined,  and  tids  name  is  it 
present  almost  exclusively  applied  to  that  island,  whidi  fonns  with 
the  opposite  shore  of  Sumatra  the  Strait  of  BankH. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  enterprises  of  Eoropetos  m 
India,  this  island  attracted  no  notice  Regular  feetories  M  ^^ 
established  at  Jdmbf,  Achfn,  Plemb&ng,  Btok&-nlu  and  Pidaar. 
while  Bdnk^  was  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  and  only  faNrfs 
as  an  inconsiderable  appendage  of  Sumatra. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Settlements  of  the  Dutdi  in  varions  piHs  of 
Sumatra  lias  been  preserved  by  the  Historian  of  India,  Valeotvo^tb^ 
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names  of  the  Rendents  or  commerciai  agents  are  enumerated  in  re* 
fniir  snoeesnon  from  the  year  1616  al  JfoiM  and  1620  at  Plem* 
h&ag.  The  former  place  ifaa  abandoned  about  the  middle  of  the 
kit  oentmy ;  at  the  latter  place  the  sacoession  condnoed  uninter- 
nipted  to  that  erent  which  terminated  the  empire  of  the  Dutdi  in 
East  India,  the  oonqaest  of  Java  and  its  dependencies. 

The  productions  which  directed  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  to  Su* 
matn  are  enmnerated  by  Valen^n  with  bis  usual  accuracy^  gold^ 
pepper,  camphor,  oil  of  camphor,  benzoin,  sappan-wood,  tortoise- 
shell,  amber,  dragons'  Uood  and  rattans  were  obtained  at  the  differ* 
ent  Setdementa.  Tin  is  mentioned  as  a  production  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malaka  that  was  not  known  to  exist  in  any  of  the  districts  or 
dependencies  of  Smnatra. 

Blnk6  afforded  to  its  sorereign  at  this  period  ebony  and  embaloo 
wood,  bees-wax  and  honey,  white  and  black  resin  (d&m^  of  the 
Malays)  with  other  productions  of  equal  insignificance,  which  were 
recei?edas  an  acknowledgment  of  the  submission  of  the  mhabitants 
more  than  on  account  of  their  yalue  ;  the  mines  which  have  lately 
given  a  general  celebrity  to  this  island  were  not  discovered  tiU  after 
the  commencement  of  the  1 8th  century. 

I'he  events  of  an  island  of  so  little  importance  in  former  limes 
present  nothing  memorable  for  historical  detail.  The  most  ancient 
race  of  inhabitants  have  at  the  present  period  scarcely  attained  the 
first  grade  of  dnlizadon,  and  have  not  recorded  its  history.  But  a 
traction  has  been  preserved  among  them  that  B^nki  was  formerly 
under  the  dominion  of  Java,  and  the  places  are  still  pointed  out 
where  ^  sovereigns  resided.  They  occupied  considerable  tracts 
along  tbe  western  coast,  and  the  principal  estabrishments  were  at 
Kuttowaringin,  and  near  the  discharge  of  the  rivers  of  Mendu, 
Sdan  and  B6nko*kutto.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  representa- 
ti?e  of  the  sovereign ;  the  name  of  the  Depatty  Nusantara  has  been 
preserved  at  the  hist  person  who  held  that  appointment.  Very  ex- 
tennve  remains  are  still  found  on  the  site  of  the  old  Settlement. 

ThetraiUdonB  of  the  inhabitants  of  B^k&  are  confirmed  by  the  his- 
torical documents  of  the  Javanese,  but  it  is  uncertunin  what  manner 
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the  ascendancy  of  PlemMng  was  eatablished  on  B&nkA,  «Hiether  tiie 
inland  was  granted  to  that  kingdom  during  the  andent  rdation,  vidob 
existed  between  the  princes  of  Java  and  the  sovereigns  of  FlemUif 
or  whether  the  inhabitants  of  thar  own  acoord  embraced  the  pro- 
tection of  the  latter.  It  appears  indeed  in  a  great  measure  prolii" 
ble  that  the  western  extremity  was  under  the  influenee  of  Pleabiop 
at  a  time  when  the  districts  above  mentioned^  along  l^e  eoasti  vere 
still  governed  by  representatives  from  Java. 

The  connection  which  existed  in  andent  periods  between  the  kiop* 
dom  of  Plemb&ng  and  the  princes  of  Java  is  redprocally  proved,  aod 
confirmed  by  the  Javanese  histories,  and  by  the  traditions  preserved 
at  Plemb&ng.  If  a  stronger  evidence  is  required  it  is  afforded  by 
the  similarity  or  rather  the  sameness  of  language  in  both  ;  that  which 
is  employed  by  persons  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  at  the  eipi- 
tal  of  Plemb&ng  and  its  environs,  has  preserved  all  the  pecnliaritiei 
of  the  language  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  a  native  of  the  eeotnl 
districts  of  Java  notices  at  Plemb&ng  is  doubtful.  Tiie  remnanti  of 
Javanese  history  inform  us  thi^t  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of 
Madja-pait,  Browid-joyo  Ongkowid-joyo,  granted  to  his  son  Arijo* 
Damar  the  kingdon  of  Plemb&ng,  which  already  formed  a  part  of 
his  possessions.  According  to  the  Javanese  dironology  Ariyo*Dt- 
mar  proceeded  thither  in  the  year  1300  corresponding  to  the  yesr 
of  the  Christian  Era :  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  td- 
▼enturers  and  attendants,  and  formed  the  first  regular  colony  in  Ibit 
part  of  Sumatra. 

My  enquiries  at  Plembdng  as  to  the  succession  of  the  priooec 
which  occupy  the  throne  at  present,  produced  a  genealogy  whidiss- 
oends  only  248  years,  and  does  not  remove  the  doubts  which  exist  oa 
this  subject,  even  at  the  capital.  These  princes  are  by  some  derir- 
ed  from  Ariyo-Damar  the  founder  of  the  Javanese  oobny,  by  otiien 
from  the  Arabian  family  of  Mulana  Ibrahim,  who  propogated  sooa 
after  this  period  the  Mahomedan  religion  through  Java,  Samatrft 
And  the  neighbouring  ishtnds.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  eenta- 
ry,  the  kingdom  of  Plemb&ng  was  exposed  to  repeated  attacks  from 
Its  neighbours,  the  Lampungs :    Valentyn  asserts  that  by  the  assist- 
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aaoe  of  Btotim  a  conquest  wm  made  of  the  lower  country,  which 
however  appears  to  have  been  of  short  duration.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  foDow  the  history  of  Plemb&ng  throug^h  the  17th  century ;  very 
few  authentic  accounts  have  have  been  preserved  relating  to  it.  la 
the  year  1660  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the  Dutch. 

The  events  which  occurred  at  Piemb&ng  soon  after  the  commence- 
nentof  the  18th  century,  being  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
affursolB&nldl,  deserve  to  be  concisely  mentioned.  About  the  year 
1720  a  dvil  commotion  occurred  at  that  capital  which  terminated, 
by  means  of  the  interference  of  tiie  Dutch,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
prince  on  the  throne  whose  direct  descendants  have  retained  the  go- 
vernment Co  the  present  time.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  docu-^ 
mcnts  have  been  preserved  of  the  events  which  accompanied  this  re- 
▼olotion,  and  the  relation  depends  on  the  traditional  reports  which 
have  been  preserved  among  the  inhabitants. 

At  the  deatii  of  the  prince  Susunan  Ratu,  sumamed  Tshandi- 
walang,  which,  according  to  the  genealogy  preserved  at  the  capital, 
occurred  in  the  year  1710,  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  two 
sons:  Mahomud  Mangwr,  the  elder,  resided  at  Kebbongedde,  hb 
brother  Sultan  Kama^rudiny  with  the  title  of  Sultan  Agong,  occupi- 
ed the  town  of  Plembdng,  which  is  now  denominated  Piemb&ng- 
llmi,  as  the  residence  oPthe  sovereign  and  of  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  have  in  late  periods  been  removed  above  their  for- 
mer sitQation.  The  site  of  Kebbongedde  is  still  pointed  out  beyond 
the  present  capital. 

Saltan  Muhamad  Mongsur  before  his  death,  ceded  the  kingdom 
to  his  eldest  son  who  assumed  the  tiUe  of  Sultan  Anom.  Some 
disscntioB  soon  occurred  in  his  family,  which  gave  rise  to  com- 
motions which  were  followed  by  a  general  revolution.  Raden  Lam- 
hu,  the  Sultan's  younger  brother,  of  a  restless  and  cnterprizing  dis- 
position, deserted  the  capital  and  vbited  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
of  Johore,  Tringano  and  Siam.  He  married  at  Sidnten,  and  at  his 
return  founded  on  B&nk&  the  town  of  Minto  as  a  retreat  for  the  re- 
lations of  his  wife.  •  Having  proceeded  to  the  capital  he  executed 
those  projects  which  had  previously  been  formed  to  obtain  possession 
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of  the  kingdom.  Vuimis  artifices  were  effectuaUy  employed  by  one 
of  his  adherents,  an  intrigaiag  courtier  who  had  followed  him  in  bi» 
travels.  Sultan  Agoog  (his  uncle)  at  Palemh&ng-lim&  had  no  male 
issue;  by  marrying  his  only  daughter  lie  became  hw  i^iparest  to 
half  of  the  kingdom ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  fint  to 
effect  a  separation  from  her  husband  Pangeran  Dyaya.  Thb  hmg 
succeeded,  at  the  death  of  his  fiither-in  law,  Raden  Larobu  asian* 
ed  the  title  of  SvUtan  Agong, 

Various  contentions  were  now  fomented  and  kept  up  betveeo  Uic 
new  prince  at  nemb£ng-14mi,  and  his  elder  brother  at  Kebboi^de. 
Tlie  interference  and  asststanoe  of  the  Dutch  was  aolidied  and  ob- 
tained by  Uie  successor  of  Sultan  Agong.  Several  veiaeb  wereflent 
from  Batavia,  A  stratagem  was  employed  to  prevent  Sultan  Aaom 
from  employing  those  means  of  security  and  defence  which  he  pos- 
sessed. After  an  apparently  friendly  visit  a  fire  was  opened  on  hk 
pakiee  from  the  ships  in  the  river ;  being  at  the  same  time  attseked 
•  by  land,  and  wit^  boats  from  Palemb&Bg^Mmi,  Sultan  Anom  vai 
obliged  to  desert  his  palace.  He  first  retired  to  Dshambi  and  wb* 
sequendy  established  himself  on  Bdnk&  where  he  collected  his  ail- 
herents  and  for  ten  successive  yean  bid  defiance  to  hb  brother:  He 
would  doubtless  have  renewed  his  pretenuoos  in  a  formidable  sua- 
ner  and  encountered  him  at  the  capital  had  he  not  been  finally  roat> 
ed  by  an  expeditaon  fsom  Batavia,  of  whidi  tiie  records  are  «tiUiD 
the  ardiives  of  ^t  place,  and  which  terminated  in  the  year  \1^* 
Some  extracts  will  be  added  from  it  in  the  sequel. 

By  this  revolution  Raden  Lambo,  the  younger  brotiber  of  Snltu 
Anom,  and  by  matrimony  successor  to  Sultan  Agong,  obtained  tbe 
entire  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Pkmb&ng:  he  commeneed  hb 
reign  in  the  year  1722  with  the  dUe  of  Sultan  MahuAid  Badur 
Udin.  A  regular  contract  was  now  concluded  irith  the  Commis- 
sioners from  Bata\na  in  which  he  engaged  to  furnish,  on  certain  fix- 
ed conditions,  the  principal  productions  of  Plembing  and  hkAi  to 
the  Dutch  £ast  India  Company,  which  was  ratified  at  Bataria  in  tbe 
following  year.  The  names  of  the  principal  person  who  formed  AU 
tract,  Abraham  Patras,  as  well  as  of  the  commander  of  the  exp«ii- 
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tSon  iHnch  defeated  Snlfiii  ABom  at  Kebbon-gedde,  William  Daums. 
an  ttiSL  fiuniliar  to  the  whole  InhalMtaDtB  of  Plembdiig^. 

These  nodces  are  ooofirmed  by  the  tesdmony  of  Valentyn :  the 
cfeat  happened  Portly  after  his  tetimi  to  Eorope.  In  coDcIuding 
tbe  aceount  of  tlie  afiurs  of  Plembftns^,  he  introduces  the  infomui* 
tioD  reeeired  from  a  correspondent  at  Batarxa.  An  expedition  con- 
»tin|^  of  six  reflsels  and  carrying  4  or  500  troops  had  proceeded  to 
Plemb&ng  for  the  purpose  of  settling  tJie  disputes  which  existed  in 
the  Royal  family.  ' 

Aithoogfa  this  rerolntion  left  RadepLambn  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  kjogdom  at  the  capital  and  ^e  immediate  ndghbourhood,  his 
brother  Sultan  Aoom  did  not  gire  up  his  pretensions.  Having  pro- 
ceeded to  Binhi  he  gradual^  collected  his  adherents  from  Plembftng 
and  engaged  in  his.  sendee  a  considerable  number  of  Buginese.  With 
the  exception  of  &e  new  Settlement  at  Minto  the  whole  island  was 
occupied  by  Mmself  and  his  followers. 

The  Buginese  had  established  themselves  at  the  western  extremi- 
tjr  at  the  point  Tanjong  Ular,  whence  th^  controlled  with  nume- 
nms  prows  the  northern  part  of  the  island ; — Saltan  Anom  had  con* 
stroeted  a  stockade  at  Koba  which  commanded  the  eastern  coast, 
and  his  son  Raden  Klip  occupied  the  interior  at  Paku  and  a  range 
of  eoist  from  Btoko-kutto  towards  TabuaU.  These  particuUirs  we 
preserred  in  the  account  of  an  expedition  above  mentioned  which 
WIS  sent  from  Bataro  in  the  year  1732  to  the  assistance  of  Sultan 
Rata  by  which  name  the  new  prince  was  dignified  at  Batavia.  The 
details  of  tins  expedition  display  the  condition  of  Binkk  at  this  pe- 
riod. Hie  inhabitants  were  hot  united  under  one  chief  but  divided 
into  numerous  small  tribes  as  they  are  at  present.  The  influence 
of  the  new  sovereign  was  very  weak,  and  most  of  them  favoured  the 
exile  Sidtan  Anom. 

The  effecto  of  the  Batevian  expedition  from  Plemb^ig  were  to 
capture  and  disperse  the  Buginese  at  Tanjong  Ular,  to  open  a 
communication  across  the  isUnd  from  B&nko-kutto  towards  Paku 
and  to  attack  the  stockade  of  the  Sultan  Anom  at  Koba.  In  conse« 
qiience  of  the  reluctenee  of  the  inhabitants  to  yield  the  necessary  as- 

V  2 
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dstance  numerous  disappointments  were  experienced ;  Suteui  Anon 
and  Raden  Klip  were  enabled  to  escape,  but  thdr  establishmeoti 
were  destroyed,  and  the  island  of  Bfink6,  being  freed  from  the  insor- 
l^ents,  was  restored  to  rest  and  peace.  After  remaining  some  timt 
in  Billiton,  Sultan  Anoro,  being  deserted  by  his  adherents,  returnd 
secretly  to  Plemb^ng  where  he  was  apprehended,  conveyed  to  tbe 
upper  provinces  and  put  to  death  ;  bis  son  Raden  Klip  eseaped  to 
the  island  of  Madura  and  after  long  eluding  detection  by  his  sbtcwd* 
ness  and  agility  was  finally  surprised  and  killed  on  tliis  island. 

The  reign  of  the  Sultan  Badur-Udin  was  shortly  preceded  bjtvo 
important  events  in  the  history  of  B&ok&,  the  discovery  of  tbe  tii 
and  the  establishment  of  the  town  of  Mlnta.  Tbe  former  is  the  r^ 
suit  of  accident  ard  was  made  by  natives  in  preparing  a  ground  for 
a  rice  plantation.  The  ore  of  this  metal  is  in  many  distdcts  c^  tfac 
island  superficially  disposed ;  a  small  quantity  that  bad  adhered  to 
the  mould,  was  converted  into  metal  by  the  heat  of  tbe  buraiot^ 
woods,  which  covered  a  plantation.  The  discovery  was  commuincBted 
without  reserve  to  the  sovereign  at  the  capital,  according  to  the  u- 
tural  disposition  of  the  natives,  which  is  characterised  by  tanplid^ 
and  honesty,  where  it  was  duly  appreciated.  This  happened  dartog 
the  reign  of  Susunau  Ratu  Tshandi  Walang,  above  mentioned,  short- 
ly before  the  contentions  in  the  Royal  family.  The  aoconnts  w'liidi 
I  piocured  at  Batavia  date  the  period  of  the  discovery  in  IJH  i>>^ 
nay  therefore  be  considered  as  a  confirmaMon  of  the  traditba  pr^ 
served  at  Plembfing ;  but  the  attempt  to  pre]Nire  the  metal  were  very 
rude ;  before  the  interference  of  the  Chinese  the  ingots  were  sosU 
and  not  cost  into  regular  forms. 

The  establishment  of  Minto  at  this  period  contributed  grestly  to 
gi?e  a  proper  direction  to  tlie  mining  operatioiis  on  Banki,  and  to 
introduce  persons  of  means  and  enterprize.  The  occatuon  to  this 
establishment  has  already  been  mentioned ;  it  served  as  a  retreat  for 
the  wife  of  Raden  Larobu  and  her  relations,  at  his  return  frao 
Sidnien,  This  island,  a  dependency  of  t^e  princes  of  Jobore  is  si- 
tuated near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malaoea ;  1 
liave  not  been  able  to  determine  the  denomination  M^ich  it  receives 
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ffoni  Enropram.  ^  Several  fantlies,  tlie  ntmes  of  the  heads  of  which, 
are  rerorded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Minto,  formed  the  first  stock  of 
e0loii*zation :  the  chief  of  these  was  the  father-in-law  of  Raden  Lam* 
bn:  they  were  of  Chinsse  descent,  but  their  aacestors  for  several 
^nerattons  liad  embraced  the  Mahomedan  reli^non.  A  lar^e  num* 
ber  of  their  relations  and  of  others  adventurers  from  this  and  from 
tiie  neif^hbourinsT  ishinds  f^radually  followed ;  the  physios^nomy  of 
the  prewnt  greneretion  evidently  indicates  their  Chinese  derivation  ; 
they  bare  formed  few  matrimonial  connections  with  the  neighbour* 
ing  MaUys  or  with  the  original  inhabitants.  The  custom  of  mar* 
rying  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Minto  has  been 
kept  up  as  a  reli^ous  duty  by  the  sovereign  of  Plemb6ng,  and  it  haa 
been  considered  as  treasonable  for  a  subject  from  the  capital  to  cou* 
tract  matrimony  with  any  of  the  daughters  of  the  descendants  of  the 
6nt  emigrants.  The  present  Sultan,  who  has  been  elevated  since 
the  acquirement  of  B&nk&  by  Great  Britain,  has  applied  for  the  pri« 
vil^  of  following  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  and  a  bride  from 
Minto  was  accordingly  provided  and  conducted  to  the  capital  by  an 
embassy  from  the  Court. 

This  town,  which  has  lately  been  honored  with  the  illustrious  name 
of  Miato,  was  fixed  on  part  of  the  territory  of  a  native  chief,  P^ 
Menio^  from  whom  it  took  its  ancient  namcf  The  troubled  stite  of 
B6nk&  during  the  first  period  of  the  esublishment  retarded  its  pro* 
gress ;  after  the  expedition  from  Batavia  by  which  Sultan  Anom  was 
eipelled,  the  population  was  increased  by  numerous  emigrants  from 
llenangkabau,  Pontiana,  Java  and  the  neighbouring  islands  under 
Johore  and  I^inga. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  at  present,  in  what  district  the  discovery 
of  tin  was  made,  but  the  first  attempts  at  refining  the  ore  were  un- 
dertaken by  the  inhabitants  of  Minto.  The  industrious  enterprising 
character  of  the  nation  from  which  they  are  descended  early  directed 
their  attention  to  this  object,  and  according  to  the  relation  of  the  in- 
habitants the  mining  operations  were  very  extensive  after  the  defeat 

*  Polo  Si'intan  is  the  soolhern  large  islend  of  tho  north  Anambas.  Eo. 
t  «bich  the  Dutch  have  very  properly  restored.  It  is  now  written  Mub* 
iok.  En. 
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of  Sulttn  Anon.  They  were  eondneted  both  I17  fkB  regdir  fab** 
bhantft  of  Minto  and  by  nuiaerons  Chinese  wlTentitren  who  nmrU 
ed  to  B&nk&;  the  latter  oceii|rfed  dddtf  the  banks  oftherirtr 
Teluk  Rombiya  which  were  rerj  rich  in  ore.  Severe  conltDtio« 
frequently  arose  coneeminjf  the  tracts  contuning  the  ores  or  tk 
employment  of  the  water  necesmy  in  the  operations;  bnt  tbeiohfr 
bitants  of  Minto  were  always  pecnliarly  indulged  by  the  somoga, 
and  if  their  reports  may  be  eredited  they  reeeired  a  pries  iw  the 
tJn  they  manufactured  exceeding  by  one  fourth  tiie  yahie  pud  totk 
Chinese. 

The  next  Settlement,  after  Minto,  was  fonned  al  Bdo  about  8 
miles  to  the  eastward  on  the  same  tract  of  coast,  by  a  Chiness  whoii 
name  is  celebrated  on  the  bland  and  whose  descendants  hare  to  tbe 
latest  periods  muntained  the  administration  of  the  dMcf  minhqr  ^ 
tricts.  Astingi  from  his  importance  and  influencef  denomioifted 
Captain  of  the  Chines^  gave  to  the  operations  as  mndi  luafitj  and 
regularity  as  they  are  capable  of  with  the  description  of  personB  eai' 
ployed;  he  introdaced  from  China  and  Borneo  persons  aeqosiiited 
with  the  processes  of  collecting  the  ore  and  refining  the  melal  m 
they  are  conducted  b  tiiose  countries ;  he  likewise  constmetod  tbe 
Tarious  implements  and  machinery  according  to  the  models  then 
employed,  and  he  particohtfly  tanght  the  judidoos  nse  of  walv  a 
the  different  operations  connected  with  minhig,  with  the  af^Iicition 
of  canals  or  aqueducts.  A  determinate  form  and  weight  was  fixed 
for  the  ingots  which  they  hare  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

About  this  period  the  administration  of  the  mines,  which  had  pit- 
riously  been  farmed  to  indiridnals  was  assumed  by  the  SolM,  sad 
the  Island  was  dlrided  into  different  portions.  The  fiirorite  eooitier 
above  mentioned,  by  whose  advice  and  asristance  he  ascended  the 
throne,  was  the  first  person  wh\:>  was  charged  with  the  sopcrintea- 
dence  of  this  administration,  and  his  descendants  hare  preserved  a 
share  in  it  to  tiie  latest  period.  All  the  records  whidi  might  tend 
to  point  out  the  succession  \n  which  the  settiements  were  formed  in 
the  different  districts  hare  been  lost  and  destroyed  on  Binki,  or  re* 
mab  at  Plemb&ng  in  obscurity  witii  tiie  famlBes  Of  tiie  foner  ad- 
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mtuuMtionu  The  yerbal  reports  obtained  from  the  old  inhabitants, 
hare  therefore  in  this  sketch  been  the  only  sources  of  information. 

From  Belo  the  enterprizes  were  directed  to  the  districts  bounding 
tiie  Bay  of  Klabbet,  which  in  former  periods  was  favorably  situated 
for  tiie  navigation  of  the  vessels  connnonly  empbyed  by  the  natives, 
•ad  was  important  as  long  as  the  mines  in  the  nrighbourbood  were 
prodaedve.  Mines  were  opened  on  both  shores  of  the  bay  ;  on  the 
east  side  those  of  Sumut  and  Belinyu  have  been  worlced  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  while  those  oiSayang  and  Pand-jee  have  been  exhaust* 
ed ;  along  the  western  shores,  the  ancient  mines  were  situated  in  tlie 
districts  of  JfZo&^el  (now  called  Klabbet-lama)  and  of  Anten,  whence 
the  operations,  as  the  ground  was  exhausted,  were  successively  car- 
ried on  westward  to  Mampang  and  Tinga,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, where  the  most  productive  mines  of  the  whole  Island  are 
ftill  worked  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  establishments  of  KlahheUharu 
and  of  Je&tu.  As  the  Chinese,  eager  to  participate  in  the  labor  and 
profit  of  the  mines,  increased  and  exceeded  in  number  the  demand 
for  hands  in  the  districts  above  mentioned,  the  enterprizes  were  di- 
rected to  the  Eastern  coast.  Sungie^iat  the  nearest  district  to  Sa- 
yang  (which  is  rituated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bay)  was 
fint  attempted,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  old  inhabitants, 
the  mines  in  this  tract,  afforded  in  the  commencement,  in  particu- 
lar spots,  ao,  almost  incredible  produce. 

From  Songie-liat  the  operations  were  carried  along  the  whole 
eastern  coast  to  Tanjong  Merikat,  the  furthest  eastern  point  of  the 
Island  north  of  the  straits  of  Sipar,  and  the  mines  of  Pangkal  pe^ 
nangf  Marawang  and  Kdha  were  successively  opened,  with  many 
others  of  less  importance  which  will  be  particularized  in  the  account 
of  the  mines.  The  operations  in  all  these  di^ricts  were  conducted 
almost  exclusively  by  Chinese,  according  to  the  regular  method  em- 
ployed in  the  northern  peninsula  and  at  Belo,  but  the  disposition  of 
the  beds  contuning  the  ore  afforded  in  many  instances  a  facility  in 
the  districts  of  Sumut,  Klabbet  and  Anten.  The  strate  were  often 
found  snperfidal  and  highly  productive  in  drcumscribed  spots,  which, 
though  not  extensive,  connsted  un  some  instances  almost  purely  of 
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ore  or  t^n.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  these  situations  where  tbi 
supply  of  water  co-operated  witli  a  rich  territory,  the  miners  obtvo- 
ed  a  reward  for  their  laiior  far  more  ahandant  than  in  after  periodi, 
and  many  were  enabled  to  revisit  their  mother  country ;  these  ere 
the  present  accounts  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

From  the  environs  of  Belo  some  attempts  were  also  made  to  die 
eastward,  and  the  mines  of  Tampelang:  were  opened  soon  after  those 
of  Suifgie-liat ;  but  in  gfeneral  the  western  coast  is  less  prodnetire 
than  the  eastern,  and  the  Chinese  formed  no  fixed  estahMoent  in 
the  portion  of  the  Island  to  the  nouth  of  Tampelang*. 

Some  mines  were  also  attempted  in  that  extensive  interior  dis* 
trict  which  bounds  Kabo  and  Pauglcai-  pfnang:  to  the  west,  bot  tbej 
were  conducted  exclusively  by  the  original  inhabitants,  as  the  Chi- 
nese were  deterred  from  situations  in  which  the  refined  metal  most 
be  far  transported  by  land.  The  former  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  Island,  called  generally  Paku  like  those  of  Billiton  (more  cor- 
rectly Blitoii)  at  present,  were  celebrated  for  working:  the  iron  ores 
which  are  distributed  abundantly  through  most  parts  of  Blnkl 

In  the  extensive  tracts  of  Tabualiy  Nj/eery^  Ulim^  PermUim^y 
B rfiko'kut to  nnd  their  depen-fencies  alon^  the  western  coast  (to 
the  south  of  Kotto-warinfr^n)  the  mining:  operations  were  likewise 
almost  exclusively  carried  or  by  the  original  inhabitants,  who,  as  fir 
as  regarded  the  smelting  or  refinement  of  the  ore  adopted  the  im- 
provements introduced  by  the  Chinese,  while  In  the  collection  of  the 
ore  their  division  into  small  parties  did  not  admit  the  regular  methods 
employed  in  other  parts  of  the  Island.  Some  of  the  districts  bit 
mentioned  towards  the  southern  extremity,  have  contained  (aad  still 
contain)  rich  stores  uf  ore. 

This  tapid  sketch  dt  the  progress  of  the  mines,  shews  that  opem- 
tions  have  been  attempted  in  every  part  of  the  Island,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  farthest  southern  extremity,  (between  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  1  ubualt  and  point  T&njong  Merik&t)  and  the  confines  of  the 
southern  fort  of  the  mountain  Marass  with  the  adjoining  districts  le 
that  and  in  a  western  direction. 

Some  information  is  afforded  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  bBsi« 
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DflH  of  miDiog  WM  carried  on  in  B&nkd  about  tha  middle  of  last 
eeoitarjf  by  the  reports  of  a  commbsion  sent  from  Batavia  in  the 
jor  1755  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company  at  the 
Court  of  Plemb&ng,  and  to  regulate  the  existing  contracts.  An  ac- 
cunte  statement  b  annexed  to  this  report  of  the  annual  quantity  of 
Tb  ree^Tcd  at  Batayia  from  Plemb&ng  from  the  year .  1733  (the 
jetr  preceding  the  expulsion  of  Sultan  Anom)  to  the  year  1754. 
The  produce  had  gradually  increased  from  1 1 10  piculs  or  148,00D 
EDglisb  pounds  to  upwards  of  16,OD0  piculs  or  2,133,333^  pounds: 
the  largest  quantity  was  yielded  in  1751  and  amounted  to  16,884 
jneuls. 

A  calculation  is  added  from  some  enquiries  that  were  made  at 
MintOyby  one  of  the  members  of  the  commis.sion,  accordin^r  to  which 
the  possible  annual  produce  of  the  mines  is  estimated  at  73,0J3  pi- 
culs, tounded  on  the  number  of  furnaces  theu  existing  ou  the  Island, 
aod  the  quantity  of  ore  daily  refiued  on  an  average  at  each  furnace; 
but  the  data  are  vague  and  the  calculation  apparciicly  much  exa^^^^e- 
nted.  The  mines  at  this  period  were  confiuei  to  Minto,  Buio  a.id 
the  envhous  of  Klabbet  bay. 

The  death  of  Sultan  Mul)jnudbadur*Uditi  occurred  ia  17^6;  he 
wai  meceeded  by  his  sou  who  took  the  title  of  Saltan  Rata  Aclimat 
NadjaMudiny  and  whose  reign  caiitliiued  to  the  year  1776.  Da- 
ring this  period  both  Piemhan^a:id  Banka  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
ttanquillity.  The  prosperity  of  this  reign  has  even  become  prover- 
bial at  the  capital,  and  at  the  late  succession,  tlie  new  Sultan,  who 
was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  plac;:  of  his  exiled  brother,  who  had 
deserted  his  residence  and  duty,  was  a.ixious  to  take  the  name  of 
his  graud-ftithery  on  account  of  its  favora'iie  recolleutio.i  atnoiij^  t!ie 
inhabitants  of  Plemb&ng,  at  the  present  day.  During  this  period 
the  produce  of  the  mines  had  increased  to  such  a  decree  that  the 
quantity  of  Tin  carried  to  Batavia,  according  to  contract,  exceeded 
the  demands  at  that  place,  and  led  to  a  limitation  of  the  quantity  to 
be  accepted  annually  by  the  government  of  that  place,  a  measure  im- 
potiuc  in  the  highest  degree,  as  it  opened  the  way  and  sanctioned  in* 
directly  that  habit  of  cUndestiue  sale  and  smuggling  which,  but  few 
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years  later,  the  same  goyemment  ha4  not  the  meaas  to  msppnn*  lb 
nj  of  the  old  Inhabitants  of  Plemb&nf ,  whom  I  interrogated,  wfok 
at  the  present  doie  with  rapture  of  the  prosperity  which  was  cnjoyei 
by  all  conditions  of  people  during  this  reign,  and  the  truth  ef  thor 
relations  is  confirmed  by  the  documents  preserved  at  BataTia. 

Sultan  Rattt  Achmat  Nadja  Mudin,  who  in  the  lastyesrtfUi 
reign  was  called  Susunan  Ratu,  was  at  his  death  succeeded  hj  Jus 
son  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Mohamed  Baha  Udin,  whose  xetfu 
was  protracted  to  the  year  1803.  Nothing  remarkable  distingaah* 
edthe  finft  period:  a  dirainudon  was  gradually  experienced  in  the 
annual  proceeds  of  B&nl£&  which  was  ascribed  to  an  exhaustioii  of  the 
richest  districts  in  which  the  mines  were  worked;  those  of  Mlotoand 
Belo  were  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Chinese,  and  left  to  tk 
Malays  and  original  inhabitants. 

From  the  year  1785  a  new  era  commences  in  the  history  of  Baa« 
k&,  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  calamities  which  gradually  effect- 
ed almost  the  complete  ruin  of  the  island.  Those  persons  vho  os 
account  of  their  intelligence  and  residence  on  the  spot  nsost  be  sip* 
posed  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  unanimously  consider  these 
calamities  as  the  consequence  of  the  ig^  in  which  the  Dutch  had 
been  engaged  with  the  princes  of  Rhio  and  Linga.  These  veie 
the  descendants  ot  the  Malay  princes  of  Johore;  and  without  tradn; 
the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned  their  removal,  it  nu^  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that,  having  abandoned  their  capital  at  Johore, 
they  retiied  to  the  islands  at  thcf  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Mt* 
lacca  and  established  themselves  on  Bintang  and  Linga,  which  a^ 
cording  to  Valentyn,  had  been  conquered  by  their  ancestors  io  1606. 
The  prince  first  in  rank  occupied  Rhio,  on  the  former  island,  with 
the  customary  presumptuous  title  of  Vang  di  pertuaa  Raji;  sod 
against  this  capital  the  expedition  of  the  Dutch  was  principiDf 
directed.  In  later  periods  the  residence  of  the  first  prince  has  beea 
transferred  to  Linga,  while  the  younger  prince,  Raja  Muda,  residfs 
at  Rhio.  They  have  both  preserved  that  character  and  dispositioo 
in  later  periods,  which  even  at  a  time  when  they  were  more  respect- 
able was  often  attributed  to  them.     Limited  not  so  much  in  territs 
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rial  ortent^  as  in  the  number  of  their  subjects  or  in  their  ability  to 
etunnaDd  Ulrir  senrices,  they  hare  at  all  times  employed  the  aid  of 
piratety  whom  they  have  fostered  and  encouraged;  and  it  was  on  this 
aeeoimtpriDdpany  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  from  Batavia. 

After  Uiey  had  been  severely  chastised  by  the  arms  of  Dutch,  they 
eontinued  notwithstanding  to  send  forth  numerous  small  vessels, 
which  greatly  annoyed  the  traders  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  but  not 
eontent  with  tliis  mode  of  warfare  they  attempted  to  affect  their  ene- 
mies by  means  of  their  allies,  and  for  this  purpose  commenced  an  at- 
tack on  the  island  of  B&nkd,  soon  after  the  year  above  mentioned, 
with  the  view  to  destroy  the  settlements  and  to  reduce  the  produce 
of  the  mines. 

The  description  of  people  engaged  for  this  purpose  were  of  two 
linds.  The  first  are  distinguiithed  by  the  name  of  Lanons.  They  in- 
habit several  islands  along  the  north  and  north-eastern  coast  of  Bor* 
neo  and  form  a  regular  profession  of  piracy,  although  they  had  never 
extended  their  range  to  this  neighbourhood  before  this  period.  The 
others  have  from  time  immemorial  formed  part  of  the  population 
of  Johore,  Linga  and  Rhio,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and,  onar- 
coQot  of  their  particular  mJh  of  life,  are  called  orang  laut  or  per- 
sons iohabiting  tiie  ocean.  They  are  also  distinguished  by  tlie 
names  of  Rayadi,  Some  of  them  are  still  found  in  various  parts  of 
Binki  (and  Billlton)  and  a  short  sketch  of  their  character,  habits 
and  mode  of  life  will  be  subjoined  below.  But  their  chief  retreat 
(in  these  seas)  has  been  at  Johore,  Linga  and  Rhio,  and  though  they 
have  idmoet  indiscriminately  committed  piracy,  they  have  never  to 
tills  period  molested  their  ancient  associates  in  Banka. 

No  written  records  have  been  preserved  of  the  successive  attacks 
on  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  I  depend  therefore  on  the  verbal 
relations  of  the  natives.  The  disasters  commenced  with  the  surprise 
2t  the  settlement  at  Klabbet-lama:  this  was  made  before  the  co-ope- 
ration of  tiie  I^anons  was  obtained,  by  the  Malays  from  Siak,  a  well 
knov-n  kingdom  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  formerly  a  depen- 
rlency  of  Johore,  and  inhabited  by  a  similar  race,  disposed  to  plunder 
and  piracy.     The  assailants  succeeded  so  far  as  to  secure  all  tiie 
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metal  thdr  vessels  were  capable  of  conveying,  wifh  fhe  most  nlai< 
ble  possessions  of  the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  BKved  theawlwi 
by  a  precipitate  flight  into  the  forest.  Hiis  happened  abonk  Ae 
year  1789.  A  second  visit,  which  was  made  bj  the  Lanoni  a  few 
years  later,  occasioned  the  total  removal  of  the  hihabituiti,  who  toi> 
ed  a  new  settlement  at  Klahbei  MeUAun  which  hag  been  MI7 
transfered  to  Klahhet-baru. 

The  first  regular  enterprise  of  the  Lanons  was  directed  ipioit 
Sungie-liat  in  the  year  1792:  the  inhabitants  being  taken  by  torpriMi 
a  number  of  them  were  killed  in  the  first  attack;  but  the  Luob 
were  finally  repulsed  by  means  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  two  Anb 
merchants  whose  vessels  were  lying  in  the  river.  Three  tbbi 
later  the  attack  was  repeated :  the  Lanons  now  found  a  r^^nlarstoel* 
ade  which  they  could  not  overpower,  but  they  annoyed  the  settleaieot 
by  seizing  the  suppHes  which  were  sent  from  PlemMbg.  A  tiM 
attempt  was  soon  made  with  increased  vigour  in  which  the  Luobb 
undertook  a  regular  seige  of  the  stockade,  but-  they  were  finally  l^ 
pelled,  and  on  their  return  destroyed  the  settlement  at  Klibbet-isBt, 
as  just  related. 

From  this  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  enterpriaei  of  tfce 
pirates  were  reststed  by  the  population,  and  the  means  of  teeoity 
and  defence  which  the  inhabitants  had  provided,  they  directed  dior 
exploits  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  For  their  pto  of 
landing  they  selected  the  outlet  of  the  river  iraj»/9ii,  a  remote  ud 
inaccessible  rituation,  where  no  impediments  could  be  offered,  asd 
gradually  continued  their  course  to  Tubuali.  Several  months  vere 
employed  in  this  undertaking ;  the  defenceless  inhabitanti  they  en- 
countered on  their  route  were  seized  and  carried  away  in  sUTery, 
the  chiefs  or  Batins  were  murdered.  The  other  Settlements  alo^ 
the  western  coast  Ulin  Nyeery  and  Banko-kutto  were  mostly  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants  before  the  Lanons  could  readi  tbem ; 
many  families  retired  further  to  the  interior  or  to  the  northern  put? 
of  the  island,  which  were  less  accessible,  where  they  have  remiised 
to  the  present  period^  especially  in  the  interior  of  Minto,  Belo  ao^ 
Palengas. 
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With  the  exception  of  Tubuali,  where  a  stockade  had  hastily  been 
eooitnieted,  all  the  rirers  abng  the  western  and  southern  coast,  es- 
pedallj  those  of  Banko-kutto,  Selan,  and  Kappu  afforded  shelter  and 
seeuritjr  lo  the  Lanons,  their  numbers  rapidly  bcreased  and  at  last 
Uicy  fentored  an  attack  on  Koba,  the  nearest  settlement  on  the 
ctstem  coast  which  they  oyerpowered  and  plundered.  They  now 
eitended  their  range  further  to  the  north ;  commanding  the  ouN 
lets  of  the  riyers  Koba,  Kurou  and  Pangkul,  they  ascended  with 
SBiall  prahns  In  the  interior,  attacked  the  important  and  extensire 
natife  settlement  at  Paku  and  repeated  the  outrages  committed  at 
l>dniBlL  According  to  the  accounts  which  I  recei?ed  in  the  near-< 
eat  reniHiung  Settlement  of  Paogkal*penang  and  Tirak  seyeralhnn* 
dred  fiodfies  were  carried  off  in  captivity,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
oimbcr  perished  in  the  woods  from  fatigue  and  want ;  they  fled  to 
the  ttorthem  districts  (of  Pangkal-penang,  Tirak  Depa,  Marawang 
and  Sangie  List)  where  they  found  a  precarious  shelter.  The  De* 
pattf  of  Fkkn  perished  in  the  attack ;  his  nombal  successors  are 
now  estabBshed  at  Tirak. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Lanons,  the  Rayads,  their  as- 
fodates  aboTementioned,  of  a  disposition  equally  cruel  and  rapadoua 
but  less  rigorous  or  enterprisiog,  now  ventured  %  participate  b  the 
spoils  of  BanluL  lliey  were  at  this  period  conducted  by  Panglima 
Raman  a  notorious  pirate,  whose  history  and  career  are  involved 
ffitb  the  affun  of  B&nk&,  and  who  is  celebrated  as  much  for  Ills  ex« 
ploits  on  shore  as  for  his  successful  interception  of  those  vessels 
from  Piemb&iig  that  occasionally  attempted  to  bring  relief  to  the 
itarring  inlmbitants. 

Pnglima  Raman  is  a  native  of  Lioga.  His  father,  a  private  trader 
torn  Bugia,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  principal  Ra- 
yads of  that  place.  As  a  child  he  was  noticed  by  the  prince  (at  this 
tiflM  the  Raja  Huda)  on  account  of  his  appearance  and  sprightU- 
neiB,  and  employed  as  one  of  the  followers  of  state.  As  he  grew  up, 
the  disposition  of  Ids  maternal  ancestors  developed  itself,  and  was 
sUnn^j  encouraged  by  the  prince.  He  finally  became  chief  of  the 
Rsjads  of  linga.    As  such  he  first  conducted  the  piracies  on  the 
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coast  of  Java ;  and  In  his  successive  expeditions  finally  became  nt 
eiently  bold  to  surprise  small  vessels  of  the  Diiteh*  and  of  edwr  Eo* 
ropean  nations,  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  Plemb^ng^.  He  wv 
present  at  the  attacks  on  Rhio  and  Malacca.  After  the  defeit  of 
Koba  by  the  Lanons,  he  fixed  himself  permaaentty  at  libit  plioe« 
whence  he  carried  on  hb  pirades  in  the  neighbourfaood.  Oie  of 
his  principal  exploits  was  against  the  Settlement  of  FmkalpeaBy 
which  he  successively  plundered.  He  succeeded  in  oveipovcnq; 
the  chief  from  Plemb&ng  called  Tamungong  PatBhienan,  and  the  b« 
habitants  of  the  stockade  were  obfiged  to  retire.  He  proceeded  ia« 
to  the  interior,  seized  many  of  the  original  inhahitaats  and  eurM 
them  off  in  captivity.  He  kept  poesession  of  the  Settlement  leverd 
montlis. 

The  recovery  of  Pangkal-pinang  for  the  Sultans  of  PlembiDg  was 
committed  to  AbduUah-Djalel  an  enterprising  Arab.  With  the  as* 
sistance  be  obtained  from  Sayang  and  Marawang  be  estab&bed  i 
new  stockade:  he  collected  the  original  inhabitants  who,  from  mh 
merous  parts  of  an  almost  impenetiable  forest  attacked  Uie  prows 
lying  in  the  course  of  the  river  and  finally  succeeded  in  dislodgiii^ 
Panglima  Raman.  In  his  return  and  during  his  oontlnvaoce  at 
Koba,  this  pirate  ravaged  all  the  smaller  settlements  fitnn  TasjoRg 
Merikat  to  the  vicinity  of  Sungei-liat.  But  at  Robo  hb  BJkpk 
were  defeated  by  the  Chinese.  The  stockades  whidi  are  still  fosad 
even  at  the  smallest  regular  establishments  of  the  Chinese  lodiate 
the  terror  in  whichthe  inhabitants  lived  to  very  late  periods. 

About  this  time  the  Lanons  entered  the  large  river  oiMvcwns; 
they  proceeded  up  a  branch  that  leads  to  the  settlement  of  that  nane, 
and  surprized  the  inhabitants  in  the  stockade,  who  fled  into  te  for- 
est, but  being  soon  rallied  they  forced  tlie  pirates  to  retire.  Tte 
continued  their  incursion  higher  up  the  river  to  the  liUageoftbe 
Depally  Barin  and  finally  to  the  foot  of  the  large  moontdn  Morss* 
sdzing  everywhere  the  defenceless  inhabitants  and  carryfaig  the« 
away  as  slaves.  These  vexations  were  frequently  repeated  on  ft- 
rious  branches  of  this  river. 

Nearly  at  the  same  the  settlements  of  the  Eastern  penUmda  ^ 
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the  nartheni  diidsion  of  Banka  were  likewise  vbited  by  the  Iahoiis. 

Tbey  eommenoeif  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  interior  Bay  of  Klab« 

bet    At  BeUit^u^  they  were  repnhed  as  the  stockade  liad  been  pot 

into  a  good  slate  of  defence  by  Demang  Satjo  Trano,  an  administrator 

fromiPlemUmg  of  Chinese  descent.    At  Lumut  they  overpowered 

Che  stockade  and  plundered  the  inhaltttants ;  but  a  new  stockade  was 

soon  ceostmcted  by  the  Deinang  just  mentioned  on  a  more  elevated 

spot,  which  has  roasted  their  later  attempts.     In  my  vbit  to  this 

neighboDriiood  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  deserted  settlement. 

AloDgr  the  large  river  of  Sayang  the  incursions  were  chiefly  di* 

rected  agiainst  numerous  small  settlements  of  the  original  inhabitants, 

and  here,  as  wdl  as  in  the  passage  through  the  outer  and  inner  Bay 

of  iOabbet  many  spots  were  pointed  out  to  me,  solitary  at  present^ 

which  formerly  supported  numerous  inliabitants  and  flourishing  vil- 

lages. 
The  eastern  coast  of  this  portion  of  the  Island  was  particularly 

exposed  to  the  ravages  both  of  the  Lanons  and  R^yads :  The  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Mahur  and  Teneangy  simple  and  defence- 
less in  the  highest  degree,  particularly  invited  their  attacks.  The 
former  district  in  particular  was  almost  drained  of  its  population : 
Teoeang,  nearer  to  the  settlement  at  Sungie-li^t,  occasionally  re- 
ceived some  support  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  secured  themselves 
in  a  stockade  which  still  remains  at  Binting  Bakki.  But  notwith- 
stsmdi]^  the  inroads  of  the  pirates  have  been  carried  to  the  heart 
of  this  peninsula,  and  the  miners  at  Lampur,  Katta  and  the  vicinity 
of  Sayang  hare  been  surprized  at  their  work  and  carried  away.  Each 
of  the  mining  districts  has  eyentually  been  obliged  to  build  a  stoc- 
kade for  the  security  of  the  mhabitants,  although  residing  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea  or  from  a  large  river. 

While  one  party  of  the  Lanons  and  R&yads  molested  the  eastern 
settlements,  another  carried  on  its  enterprises  along  the  western 
coast  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Minto.  Meeting  no  effectual  resist 
anee  from  Plemb^g,  those  vessels  which  were  occasionally  sent  out 
for  the  relief  or  support  of  B&nk&  were  interrupted  on  the  coast, 
and  tended  only  to  encourage  the  audacity  of  the  pirates. 
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The  settlements  of  Katto-wiiiDgin  and  Tampdangp  were  nov 
snccesdvely  plundered,  die  stockades  burnt  and  ibe  eonnms  lad 
waste.  The  large  rivers  of  Mendn,  Kotto-waiingfai  and  JoiDf 
afforded  them  in  this  part  of  the  island  a  most  oonTenient  shelter 
whence  thejr  carried  theur  enterprises  to  Belo  and  Rangam,  fa  fSk 
sight  ofMinto:  the  inhabitants  of  these  settlements  lehile  M  the 
present  period  with  earnest  rimplictty  the  dread  m  whidi  they  eoo- 
stantly  lived.  The  only  inhabitants  of  Plembtog  idio  attempted 
with  some  success  to  limit  their  progress  was  Demang  Singa  Yoda 
commonly  know  as  Demang  Singa. 

In  several  of  ids  expecUtions  he  sncceeded  in 'liberating  nomcroas 
inhabitants  who  had  been  captured,  he  entered  sttcoesavely  the 
rivers  of  Jering  and  Kutton^waringin,  and  finaUy  obliged  the  pintei 
to  relinqidsh  their  permanent  establishments  in  this  part  of  the  »• 
land,  but  the  effects  of  thdr  ravages  are  at  the  present  time  mj 
obvious.  At  Kutto-waringin  and  Tampelang  many  of  the  inhahitsots 
have  been  carried  away,  and  other  have  contracted  a  dispostion  fio 
pillage  and  murder  from  the  example  of  the  pirates* 

One  of  the  last  exploits  of  the  Lanons  was  undertaken  against  the 
settlement  at  Jebus.  The  difficulty  with  which  an  enterprixeiseoo* 
ducted  in  this  part  of  the  island,  on  account  of  the  impedimeota  if* 
forded  by  the  natural  situation  of  the  country,  with  the  vidoity  of 
the  capital,  yields  the  strongest  proof  of  the  defiance  of  the  Leooos, 
and  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Sultan  of  Plemb&ng  to  afford  asiHtuce 
to  his  unfortunate  subjects  on  Bfink&.  But  at  this  place  the  eitea- 
sive  population  of  tlie  Chinese  was  alone  sufficient  to  repel  the  sttuk ; 
the  Lanons  however  occupied  all  the  rivers  along  the  oorthero  eoast 
of  the  island,  whence  they  annoyed  the  inhabitants  by  inroads  into 
the  country. 

The  settlement  of  Sungie-bulu  bounding  that  of  Jebas  wuit 
this  time  guarded  by  Demang  Surontakka,  better  known  as  DemiB^ 
Minyak,  the  chief  of  the  R&yads  of  B&nk&  in  the  senrioe  of  Plembdof; 
it  was,  notwithstanding,  exposed  to  partial- molestation  e^eeisyr 
on  the  northern  coast. 

The  town  of  Minto  is  the  only  inhabited  part  of  BiMk  wUdi « 
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iK^  sniBr  an  attack.  Two  causes  have  probably  contributed  to  af- 
ford It  Bteantj ;  the  connection  which  still  existed  between  the  pre* 
sentg^emtion  and  masy  families  derived  from  the  andent  inha* 
Mtuita  of  Johore  latterly  removed  to  Linga,  and  tiie  apparent  poa- 
trn^  defence  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mtnto  assumed.  Shortiy 
preeedbg  the  arrival  of  the  Lanons,  the  princes  of  Ldnga  had  pro* 
flulgited  the  report  of  an  intended  attack  on  Minto,  in  order  indi* 
rectiy  to  annoy  the  princes  of  Plemb&ng.  A  fortification  was  in 
consequence  commenced  with  great  energy  on  a  commanding  situa* 
tion  above  the  town,  which  on  account  of  thrcontribution  of  a  sum 
of  money  by  the  Sultan,  has  been  named  BmUttg  Sarihu;  but  it 
bn  nerer  been  completed. 

But  although  Minto  did  not  suffer  immediately,  like  tiie  other 
parts  of  Binki,  from  the  visits  of  the  Lanons,  it  experienced  during 
this  period  calamities  of  a  different  kind,  which  affected  it  nearly  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  disasters  above  enumerated  affected  the  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  affords  another  proof  of  the  culpable  negli* 
genoe  with  wluch  the  affairs  of  B&nk&  were  conducted  at  the  capital. 

Soon  alter  the  attack  of  the  Lanons  on  the  southern  parts  of  the 
idand,  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minto,  including  most 
of  the  principal  families,  abandoned  their  native  place  and  retired 
toUi^a.  Tliis  emigration  was  occasioned  by  the  treatment  of 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Abang-tawi  a  direct  descendant 
of  one  of  the  andent  families  which  established  Minto,  and  who 
eommanded  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellow  dtizens  in  an 
emment  degree.  Under  the  accusation  of  having  committed  some 
ttrodous  offence,  he  was  summoned  to  the  capital  where,  with- 
out a  hearing,  he  suffered  a  riolent  death.  Disgusted  and  incensed 
St  this  tyranmical  act,  all  his  relations  and  friends  deserted  their  ha- 
bitations at  Minto,  and  retired  into  voluntary  exile.  Another  afflic- 
tion of  Minto  displays  in  a  stronger  degree  the  excessive  indifference 
of  die  Sultan  of  Plemb&ng  regardbg  the  affairs  of  B&nki.  Raden 
Japhsr,  a  near  relation  of  the  Sultan,  baring  carried  off  by  force  the 
lawful  <vife  of  another  person,  was  threatened  with  pumshment 
He  therefore  privately  left  the  capital  and  retired  to  Linga,  where 
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he  obtftined  the  protection  of  the  long,  who  as  the  enemy  of  PUoh 
hing  urtfttlly  associated  him  wldi  PangUma  Raman,  whoie  oca* 
aional  retreat  was  still  at  Koba*.  After  variotts  piratioal  expeditioM 
idiich  they  undertook  in  conjonction,  they  carried  on  a  regular  block- 
ade of  the  western  coast  of  B^k&;  tbey  occupied  for  this  pupoMy 
a  situatbn  near  the  Nangka  Islands,  whence  they  Interoepled  all  the 
vessels  that  passed  through  the  straitB,  or  that  attempted  to  km 
the  riyer  of  Plemb&ng.  About  this  period  they  also  pUmdend,  is 
fellowship,  the  stockade  of  J^us.  The  rank  of  Japhar  was  mfi* 
dent  to  prevent  any  opposition  from  the  bhabitaats,  whether  Cbi* 
nese,  Malays  or  natives,  and  they  carried  away,  without  ttsedp^  u 
attempt  at  resistance,  a  large  store  of  tin,  and  everything  nlaabk 
which  the  stockade  contained.  Having  sqiarated  himself  from 
Psnglima  Raman,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  eoncemtng  a  nim- 
ble prime  (of  which  Ae  annals  of  Java  can  give  some  aocooat)  J>* 
phar  visited  the  kingdom  of  Kedah,  and  upon  his  return  perm- 
fiently  estabUshed  himself  at  Minto.  Here  he  bid  complete  de- 
fiance to  his  sovereign  (who  to  appearance  approved  of  hisotuatim) 
he  occupied  l^efortof  the  Sultan,  Bbtang-saribu  above  meatioacii, 
and  ezerdsed  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  ndghbourhood  every  apcoa 
of  anlawfttl  oppresdon. 

He  summoned  all  the  officers  of  the  most  dbtant  settlepienis,  ii 
the  reguhr  service  of  and  under  responsibility  to  the  peneiu  to 
whom  die  sovereign  had  committed  the  admhiistration  of  thsXatoet, 
and  compelled  them  by  threats  and  by  violence  to  ddtvo'  to  hin  at 
Minto  the  tin  they  manufactured  or  the  money  they  had  dunge  oL 
Every  species  of  abuse  and  torture  was  employed  to  disoover  ^ 
phices  where  theur  actaal  or  supposed  treasures  might  be  coaceiied, 
and  many  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  crueUy  pot  to  dettb. 
The  spot  is  sdll  pointed  out  at  the  river  Minto-aaln  whither  the  fie- 
tims  were  conveyed  at  night  to  satbfy  the  revengeful  s^rit  of  ^ 
miscreant. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  causes  which  prevented  the  foivef- 
ally  of  Plembing  from  affording  succour  to  B&nkd,  prevented  abo 
an  interference  on  account  of  the  atrocities  of  Japhar ;  it  is  evideirt 
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tkit  tlie  interest  of  the  Government  at  Data  via  was  affected  by  the 
failure  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  the  flight  of  Japliar  had 
orijpnally  been  oecasioned  by  an  injury  to  one  of  its  sabjects  ;  its 
forbearance  therefore  most  be  ascribed  to  inability.  At  the  event 
of  a  comnisaoB  at  Plemb&ng  and  Bdnlca  in  1S02,  Japhar's  suspt- 
don  w«re  roused ;  he  fled  to  the  mountains  and  finally  attempted  an 
establishment  at  B&nko-kutto,  but  this  was  of  Hhort  duration ;  with 
the  intention  to  become  a  Hidji  he  engaged  to  in  a  voyage  Mekka, 
bat  perished  in  sight  of  Binka. 

The  narrative  of  tlie  particular  disasters  of  Miuto  does  not  com- 
plete the  detail  of  calamities.  Two  other  causes  contributed  to  dis- 
tress the  inhaMtants  and  to  reduce  the  population  of  B^k4.  The 
iocursions  of  the  pirates  were  extended  to  the  interior  of  the  island ; 
the  inhabitants  were  suiprised  at  their  plantations ;  if  they  escaped 
by  flighty  thdr  rice-grounds  were  notwitiistandiug  in  most  cases 
abandoned,  or  crops,  almost  ripe  for  harvest,  were  wantonly  destroy- 
ed. Hie  usual  supplies  from  Plemb&ng  and  other  countries  were 
detained  on  the  coast,  and  famine  was  the  unavoidable  consequence. 
Even  m  the  most  productive  seasons,  the  rice  cultivated  on  Binki  is 
insujfident  for  the  consumption  of  the  aggregate  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  any  deficiency  in  the  regular  supply  occasions  want.  The 
culture  of  those  vegetables  which  might  form  substttutes  in  case  of 
scarcity  of  rice  is  totally  neglected  by  the  natives.  It  is  therefore  not 
surpriang  that  the  inhabitants  in  many  instances  preferred  a  volun- 
taiy  sUveiy  and  exile  to  the  accumulated  evils  which  harassed  them 
in  their  native  country. 

At  this  tJine  the  small-pox  was  introduced,  probably  by  the  La- 
nons,  at  different  part  of  the  island,  and  spreading  rapidly,  raged 
with  the  virulence  of  a  malignant  epidemic.  The  inhabitants  having 
been  long  exempt  from  this  disease,  the  opportunities  for  its  propo- 
gation  were  proportionally  great,  especially  as  it  came  upon  them 
unawares ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  nearly  one  half  of  the 
remiining  population  was  carried  off  by  this  cause. 

The  dread  which  exists  among  the  natives  of  Blnk&  of  the  small- 
pox has  been,  from  the  roost  ancient  periods,  excessive  in  the  highest 
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degree.  Flight  is  tlieir  only  resource  to  escape  an  attack.  Asmm 
as  the  symptoms  are  perceived  or  expected,  a  padent  is  rimndoncd 
infallibly  without  mercy  or  consideration.  AH  the  other  Bemkn 
of  a  family,  or  the  inmates  of  a  house  retire  predphately  hit«  the 
woods.  From  this  hahit  tiiere  n  no  exceptioD.  No  ties  of  eonsio- 
gninity  or  affection  can  retain  an  attendant  for  the  unfortanite  pi- 
tlent,  and  he  is  indiscriminately  left  to  Im  fiice. 

This  feature  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  Is  not  shlebed 
from  partial  information.  Tlie  accuracy  of  the  statement  rests  on 
an  unanimouft  report  in  every  part  of  the  bland  not  only  off  the  m* 
tives  but  also  of  the. Malays  and  Chinese.  Wherever  my  enquiries 
were  made  I  was  a88m*ed  that  a  mother  inMliMy  itbandoned  ber 
ehild  as  soon  as  siie  suspected  by  the  symptoms  the  approtdiiofA- 
sease,  and  that  no  consideration  of  affection  or  duty  ceaid  retain 
the  husband  with  the  wife  in  the  case  of  an  attack  of  tiie  sntll-poX' 
If  a  patient  attempt  to  foRow  his  relations  and  friends  in  tkeir  d^ 
sertion  he  is  destroyed  without  mercy.  Hils  quality  In  t  nux  of 
people  possessing  in  many  other  respects  good  sense  and  eollside^ 
able  propriety  of  conduct  shews* their  near  approach  te  the  etMidi- 
tion  of  savages,  in  which  little  else  is  regarded  than  self-presem- 
tion. 

I  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  period  fai  varidos  puts 
induced  them  to  give  tliemselves  up  to  voluntary  slavery  to  esctpe 
the  evils  which  awaited  them  on  their  native  soil,  and  the  uat 
Pengg'awo  Sengkang  has  been  preserved  in  the  memofyoftbe 
B&nlciUnese.  A  native  of  Macassar  and  habituated  to  the  tnflic  to 
slaves,  he  employed  the  disasters  of  Bfinlrit  to  his  private  benefit 
Provided  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life  he  eoaeted  d«Df  the 
western  side  of  the  island  with  small  vessels  en  which  he  reedred 
many  persons  who  gave  themselves  up  to  his  mercy  in  order  to  ^ 
cape  the  combined  miseries  which  threatened  them  from fiuninr,  pi* 
rates  and  disease. 

From  the  year  18(H  the  Lanons  gradually  retired  out  of  ^^ 
neighbourhood  to  their  accustomed  range  in  the  eastern  seas.  ^' 
tie  more  was  afforded  to  their  enterprise  by  the  exhausted  state  of 
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^nki,  uid  e?en  Ae  Riyads,  ppobubly  from  the  same  cause,  dlmU 
nkhed  the  frequency  of  their  yisits.  But  a  new  species  of  vexation 
now  orif^mUed,  likeinse  from  Linga,  Rhio  and  their  dependencies, 
whidi,  by  diTerting  the  produce  from  its  proper  channel,  affects  dU 
recUy  the  interest  of  the  sovereign.  Numerous  small  prows  infest 
the  eotst  «nder  the  pretence  of  fishin^r ;  these  are  chiefly  manned 
by  Clnnese^  who  when  not  observed  ascend  the  shore  and  obtain 
from  the  miners  in  remote  situations  on  low  teriiis,  chiefly  by  barter, 
the  ere  of  tin  they  have  in  store,  which  in  this  state  is  carried  off 
to  be  refined  at  Linga  and  the  vicinity.  The  vessels  with  which  it 
is  andertaken  are  called  pnkats  or  fishers,  and  these  are  often  ac- 
companied by  R&yads  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  piracy. 

A  retrospect  upon  the  aflBurs  of  Biaikk  from  the  year  1785  pre* 
seots,  with  littk  variation,  a  gloomy  picture.  About  20  years  be- 
fore this  period  not  only  the  produce  of  the  mines,  but  also  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  comfort  and  prosperity,  had 
attained  its  ^^aximum";  it  soon  experienced  a  melancholy  reverse. 
But,  although  all  parts  were  affected  by  accumubited  calamities,  they 
did  not  suffer  equally.  The  great  south  eastern  division  of  the  is- 
land was  beyond  the  others  desolated  ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
districts  of  Pangkal-penang  and  Tubuali,  the  stockades  of  which  af- 
forded a  precarious  shelter  to  the  Chinese  inhabitants,  the  popula- 
tion of  this  extensive  portion  of  the  ieland  was  reduced  to  a  few 
stnggVmg  fugitives,  and  the  anciently  flourishing  territories  of  Koba, 
Psktt  and  B&nko-kutto  have  been  converted  to  a  desert ;  both  at 
Pangkal-peiMuig  and  Tubuali  the  miners  have  often,  for  a  consider- 
able space  of  time,  been  deterred  from  their  work. 

The  eastern  peninsula  of  the  northern  division  of  the  island  from 
its  more  ancient  occupa^n,  and  more  regukr  means  of  defence, 
was,  at  least  at  the  principal  settlements,  better  enabled  to  resist 
the  pirates ;  it  was  also  m  great  measure  peopled  by  Chinese. 
Sungie-Uat,  Belinyu  and  Layang  though  repeatedly  attacked  were 
neftr  eonpletely  overpowered,  and  Marawang  and  Lumut  though 
temporarily  defeated  were  soon  re-established,  and  the  mining  ope* 
rations  were  never  entirely  interrupted.    The  exposed  situations  of 
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Mapur  and  Jeniang  and  the  mines  in  that  direction,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  suffered  most  from  the  aggressors. 

The  western  peninsula  of  the  northern  dirision  being  m  a  mei- 
sore  orerawed  by  the  Tidnity  of  the  capital  was  more  cautkwsly  at- 
tempted ;  but  besides  the  entire  desertion  of  tiie  settilement  of  Kbb* 
bet-laut,  this  portion  was  equally  harassed  with  the  rest  by  Ae  in* 
terception  of  all  supplies ;  and  the  audacity  of  the  pirates  maj  be 
estimated  by  the  incursions  they  made  here  to  tiie  mines  of  Susee 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  settlement  at  Klabbet,  earning 
off  captives  the  defenceless  miners  they  found  at  work,  or  surprinog 
tliem  at  night  in  their  habitations. 

The  indifference  of  tlie  inhabitants  has  preserved  but  few  accurate 
dates  relating  to  the  events  above  detailed ;  those  whidi  I  collected 
at  Minto  from  written  documents  place  the  first  attempt  on  Khb- 
bet  in  1789;  the  attack  on  Sungie  Hat  at  1792;  the  expedition 
tim)ugh  the  southern  districts  by  way  of  Kappo  to  IVbaali  betwees 
1792  and  93;  the  defeat  of  Koba  and  its  consequent  occiqMtioo  tnr 
Panglima  Raman  in  1793 ;  after  which  the  other  attacks  oecored 
in  rapid  succession. 

The  emigration  from  Minto  of  numerous  families  on  aceoimt  of 
the  fateof  Abang  Tawi  took  place  in  1792:  the  flight  of  IUd«i 
Japhar  from  Plembang  in  1797 ;  the  attack  on  Jebus  by  the  L»- 
uons  in  1790 ;  and  the  death  of  Raden  Japhar  in  1804.  In  the  Tear 
1803  Sultan  Mahmud  Badoor  Udin  (the  second)  succeeded  his  &• 
ther  on  the  throne  of  Plemb&ng,  but  the  calm  which  soon  sttcceedcd 
in  the  affairs  of  Bfinki  was  not  owing  to  his  endeavours  to  leliere 
the  distresses  of  the  island  ;  if  the  relations  given  by  the  oatintf  are 
just,  he  was  more  reluctant  than  his  father  to  employ  his  means  for 
its  relief.  The  details  which  are  given  at  the  present  peiiod  h 
the  inhabitants  of  the  late  condition  of  the  ishmd  are  diaraeterised 
by  a  uniform  narration  of  calamities.  The  fatal  effects  of  the  sinall 
pox,  the  fkte  of  the  natives  perishing  in  the  woods  for  want  of  food, 
or  giving  themselves  into  voluntary  captivity,  and  the  ezoesBCSof 
the  Lanons  are  the  constant  themes  of  conversation*  and  are  repealed 
to  the  stranger  with  that  pathetic  simplicity  which  vouches  for  their 
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truth.     A  respectable  native,  Demaug  Satjo  Truno  abovementioned, 
in  gifing  an  account  of  his  kbours  and  fatigues  in  establishing  the 
stockade  at  Mampang,  assured  me  that  his  rest  at  night  was  dis« 
tuhed  by  every  rustling  leaf,  he  added  with  apparent  sincerity  since 
B4nki  had  become  a  British  possession  he  reposed  in  safety.    This 
is  truly  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  whether  Malays, 
Chinese  or  original  natives.     The  statements  in  preceding  parts  of 
this  introduction  as  to  the  former  conduct  of  the  sovereigns  of  Plem- 
b&ng  to  thb  unfortunate  ishind  require  no  comment.    The  interest 
and  h^piness  of  the  inhabitants  without  exception  is  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  change  of  government.    The  mmers  often  oppressed 
by  the  officers  of  Plemb&ng  confide  implicitly  in  the  justice  and  liber- 
ality of  the  present  administration :  the  natives  are  secure  from  be- 
ing surpiised  at  their  plantations  by  the  pirates.     The  re-establish- 
ment of  many  productive  mining  situations  will  be  attempted  again 
In  the  extensive  southern  districts ;  many  of  the  exiled  nation  have 
already  retamed  or  await  anxiously  an  opportunity  to  revisit  their 
native  shores. 

It  is  not  requiute  to  the  object  of  this  introduction  to  report  the 
detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  B&n- 
ki;  and  the  authentic  documents  relating  thereto  have  already  been 
made  public  under  the  sanction  of  government. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  accusations  against 
the  exiled  Sultan,  these  would  largely  be  afforded  by  the  unfortu- 
nate natives  of  B&nk&,  and  by  their  reproaches  for  withholding  that 
security  and  protection  which  they  deserved,  as  his  own  riches  and 
greatness  as  well  as  those  of  his  ancestors  were  chiefly  derived  from 
tbe  revenue  of  that  small  bland,  and  even  the  superstition  of  the 
capital  has  discovered  in  his  fate  a  just  punishment  of  this  indiflfer- 
«nce  to  the  affairs  of  B&nkd,  superadded  to  the  violation  of  the  most 
.  Mwed  engagements.     In  tiie  month  of  April  1812,  the  British  flag 
.  was  hoisted  on  Binka:  and  the  foUowing  month  the  rights  of    the 
SuUan  of  Plembdng  to  the  island  were  solemnly  transferred  to  tlie 
Briti^  Government. 
Of  the  various  mhabitants  of  Banki  that  have  hccn  mentioned  in 
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the  preceding  details,  the  Chinese  and  Malays  must  be  considered 
as  fordgners ;  die  mount»n-people  and  the  sea-people,  as  they  ve 
severally  denominated,  are  the  most  ancient  raee  ci  residenti  tbit 
can  be  traced,  and  in  concluding  tJiese  pre&tory  remarks  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  them  both. 

The  custom  of  living  on  the.  water  is  eommon  in  varioos  parts  of 
India,  it  is  in  some  countries  oecadoned  by  necessity ;  those  people 
who  are  called  R&yads  on  B&nk&  and  in  the  ndghbourii^  sets, idopt 
it  by  choice  and  preserve  it  in  situations  which  would  afford  a  more 
comfortable  mode  of  life.  I  trannently  noticed  thdr  manners  lod 
peculiarities  in  tiie  bays  of  Jebus  and  Klabbet :  they  are  here  also 
distinguished  among  the  Malays  by  the  name  of  Orcmg^laut  which 
literally  ngnifi(»i  persons  inhabiting  the  ocean  mr  Mo-people. 

I  am  not  able  to  detemune  the  extent  of  thdr  range  in  tiie  Indiu 
ocean  ;  it  is  probable  that  they  are  dispersed  through  all  the  couih 
tries  where  the  Malay  hmguage  is  current :  their  prindpd  reade- 
vous  at  present  is  at  Linga,  Rhio,  and  lAie  numerous  idand  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  have  always  formed  part  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Malay  princes  during  thdr  prosperity  at  Malakka  and  after- 
wards at  Johore. 

Hiose  Riyads  who  have  preserved  their  manners  pure,  iahihii 
small  prows,  which  carry  thdr  possesdons  and  ftmilies.  Theseut 
of  the  size  and  kmd  of  the  vessds  distingiuahed  among  the  Mabjs 
by  the  name  of  prow  Kakap^  probably  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  fish  of  the  same  name  in  tiidr  form  and  motkw ;  they 
are  equally  adapted  to  rowing  and  sailing.  Thdr  a{^ropriation  is 
uniformly  the  same :  the  posterior  part  is  employed  as  the  kilcbeo, 
and  here  a  smdl  furnace  is  permanently  fixed ;  the  centrd  space 
serves  for  their  usual  occupations  during  the  day  and  for  their  rest 
at  night:  several  laige  mats  whidi  are  rolled  up  intiiedaytiDefona 
its  prineipd  fonuture :  thdr  interior  paits  contdn  a  small  diest  ia 
wldch  they  preserve  thdr  tiungs  of  value.  During  the  ni|^t,  aad 
in  bad  weather,  the  vessd  is  covered  by  a  Ug&t  mat  (or  Kijug) 
which  when  not  used  b  folded  over  the  posterior  part.  The  fami- 
tiire  of  each  prow  is  very  dmple.    One  harpoon  with  a  shifting 
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point  and  a  spcar  like  instrument  for  searching  crabs  in  the  sand» 
some  empty  cocoanut  shells  nith  ore  and  paddles  in  proportion  to 
the  nze  of  the  vessels  are  always  found  ;  besides  these  I  noticed  in 
til  the  ressels  I  vidted  a  drum  and  a  comb  of  uncommon  size  ; 
most  prows  carry  a  fayourite  cat.  A  number  of  long  wooden  lances, 
as  their  common  weapon  of  defence,  are  always  placed  in  conspicu- 
ous parts.  These  (iiey  wield  with  much  dexterity.  The  larger 
prows  (especially  those  intended  for  warlike  purposes)  are  provid- 
ed with  rantakkas,  firelocks,  spears  and  Malay  cutlasses. 

Each  prow  carries  a  large  sail.  The  day  is  spent  in  small  excur- 
sions on  the  ocean,  at  night  the  vessels  are  anchored  near  the  shore 
or  fixed  to  a  pole ;  smaller  vessels  are  generally  drawn  upon  the 
beaeh.  When  opportunities  allow  they  seek  the  shelter  of  small 
l/ays  or  the  outlets  of  rivers.  The  food  of  the  Rayads  is  principal- 
ly derived  from  the  ocean,  and  affords  an  additional  reason  for  the 
propriety  of  their  name.  They  often  subsist  for  many  days  succes- 
sively on  fish,  crabs,  oysters  or  muscles,  which  they  consume  indis- 
criminately, but  they  are  extraordinarily  fond  of  vegetable  food,  and 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  ot  indulging  their  appetites  in 
eatiDg  rice  their  voracity  is  excessive  and  all  of  them  devour  double 
the  quantity  that  ^1  suffice  another  Malay.  Tlie  constant  diet  of 
fish  girea  thdr  stomach  an  uncommon  capadty,  and  the  gentle  sti- 
mulus of  vegetable  food  is  very  gratifying  to  them.  The  places  they 
occupy  or  have  lately  visited  are  easily  known  by  the  remnants  of 
fish,  by  piles  of  shells,  &c.,  and  are  also  indicated  at  a  great  distance 
by  a  nauseous  odour.  Cleanliness  is  by  no  means  one  of  their  qua- 
lities. Those  I  observed  were  rarely  exempt  from  irruptions  of  the 
skin,  and  several  complained  of  diseases  of  the  bowels. 

All  ^eir  occupations  have  relation  tOkthe  element  on  wMch  they 
live:  they  spend  their  time  chiefly  in  fisliing  or  in  preparing  fishing 
tackle  of  various  kinds.  The  preparation  and  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  of  a  species  of  Ptodanus  for  sails  is  the  business  of  tiie  females. 
Those  which  have  attached  themselves  to  a  particular  spot  have  ac- 
<)uired  some  degree  of  industry ;  part  of  the  produce  of  their  enter* 
prize  is  dried  and  exchanged  for  rice  and  necessaries.     In  the  bay 
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of  Klabbet  I  observed  a  number  of  small  prows  engfaged  in  dtrtiiig 
tripangs,  a  species  of  Holothuria,  which  being  boiled  and  8Qbs^ 
quently  dried  becomes  a  favourite  article  of  diet  among  the  CldDese 
and  is  sold  with  considerable  advantage  to  individuals  of  that' nation 
for  the  China  trade.  They  also  derive  some  emolument  from  die 
collection  of  Agar-agar,  a  sea  weed  of  the  Genus  of  Tremdla,  winch 
is  employed  as  a  condiment  in  the  food  of  the  natives  in  gentod. 

Most  of  the  lULyads  found  near  the  island  of  B&nkfi,  have  embnC' 
ed  the  Mahomedan  religion  ;  of  those  in  the  neighbouring  seis  ma- 
ny are  still  infidels  ;  but  their  manners,  mode  of  life  and  domestk 
habits  are  kss  refined  than  those  of  the  Malays  in  general.  Hiej 
are  of  a  swarthy  colour,  their  persons  are  well  made  and  robust, 
th^  possess  great  bodily  strength  and  are  experienced  in  the  lueof 
those  arms  which  form  their  usual  defence. 

Their  character  is  by  no  means  favorably  delineated ;  the  tcoonnts 
uniformly  agree  in  representing  them  as  treacherous  and  very  in- 
different as  to  the  crime  of  murder.  They  possess  a  conridenble 
degree  of  personal  courage  and  enterprise  :  qualities  wMch  are  im- 
proved by  their  mode  of  life  exposing  them  to  uncea^g  ricismtades 
and  hardships. 

But  they  employ  these  qualities  often  unlawfully  to  the  detrimest 
of  others.  If  they  can  surprize  a  prow  of  inferior  force  without  the 
probability  of  being  discovered,  the  contents  are  plundered  and  ere- 
ry  person  on  board  put  to  death.  Acddents  have  several  times  M 
to  the  discovery  of  these  atrocities  many  years  after  they  were  com- 
mitted. But  piracy  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  indulge  it,  is  their 
more  regular  profession,  and  they  have  been»too  mudi  supported  by 
the  princes  and  other  inhabitants  of  Linga  and  Rhio,  who  have  pro- 
fited by  their  exploits.  Advances  have  often  been  made  them  in 
money  on  condition  of  dividing  witii  them  the  spoils  by  which  their 
piracies  have  been  sanctioned  and  encouraged. 

Intermarriages  have  of  late  not  been  uncommon  between  their  fe- 
males and  Malays  or  Chinese.  By  marrying  the  daughters  of  their 
chiefs,  persons  of  other  descriptions  of  people  have  succeeded  in  be- 
coming their  leaders.     Panglima  Raman  has  already  been  mentioo- 
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rd.  The  tillage  of  Kampak,  the  principal  resort  of  the  Rdyads  in 
Banki,  consists  of  those  Chinese  who  have  attached  themselves  hy 
marriage  to  these  people  and  live  a  kind  of  amphibious  life  among 
their  new  connections*  Their  present  chie(  in  Bink6  is  descended 
from  a  Chuiese  father  who  was  connected  with  a  Rdyad  by  matrimo- 
ny, and  he  is  again  wedded  to  the  daughter  of  their  former  chief  iu 
this  aeighbourhood. 

Demang  Minyak  h  iu  various  respects  the  most  notorious  charac- 
ter the  island  of  B^ika  has  hitherto  produced.  He  was  born  at 
Saoi^ie  Ulu  about  50  years  ago,  before  the  foundation  of  a  regular 
settlement,  when  Uiis  place  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  Rdyads  of 
fiinki.  In  his  early  youth  he  displayed  much  vivacity  and  was  en- 
gi^ed  by  a  company  of  strolling  players,  who  travelled,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  countrymen,  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  island. 
As  he  advanced  in  age  he  was  noticed  by  the  agents  from  Plemb&ng 
OD  aceount  of  bis  capacity,  and  made  himself  very  useful  by  his  as* 
sistaoce  in  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  at  Jebus :  he  was  in  con- 
sequence  recommended  to  the  court  of  Plembang,  and  having  alrea- 
dy obttuned  much  influence  over  the  Rdyads  by  his  connection  with 
the  daughter  of  the  former  chief,  he  was  regularly  appointed  to  their 
command  with  the  title  Demang  Surantakka.  He  is  generally 
kDomt  by  the  name  of  Demang  Minyak ;  he  deserves  the  title  of 
Panama  Raman  of  Bdnkd,  which,  literally  translated,  signifies  a 
commander  of  distiuction,  and  the  odium  which  a  comparison  might 
attach  to  this  name  is  obliterated  by  his  being  lawfully  employed. 
This  man  poesessed  in  a  great  degree  the  qualities  of  his  maternal 
^ocestors  modified  by  the  vivacity  of  the  Chinese ;  and  the  same 
qaalities  which  would  give  him  much  capacity  for  mischief  as  a  pi- 
rate, have  been  regulated  and  controlled.  During  a  long  and  active 
life  he  has  been  usefully  employed  in  resisting  piracy,  and  one  of 
his  last  exploits  in  the  service  of  Plembdng  was  the  defeat  of  Pang- 
lima  Raman  whom  he  encountered  on  the  north  side  of  Bdnka  ;  af- 
ter being  severely  beaten,  Panglima  Raman  retired  to  Llnga  where 
he  still  remains,  without  attempting  to  appear  on  the  seas  again. 

Demang  Minyak's  latest  employment  has  principally  been  to  res- 
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train  the  enterprize  of  the  pukats,  for  which  purpose  his  own  fessds 
and  the  prows  of  his  lUyads  are  partacukrly  adapted. 

llie  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  B&nk&,  who  are  commonlj  oil- 
ed mountain-people,  Orangf  Gunung,  belong  to  the  Malay  race,*  but 
they  are  far  behind  the  Malays  of  the  surronnding  oountries  in  u 
approach  to  civitization.  Their  particular  derivation  cannot  be  tru- 
ed :  they  ha?e,  in  ancient  periods  had  no  intercourse  with  Enropeiss, 
and  very  little  with  the  neighbouring  Malays.  About  the  period  of 
the  settlement  of  Minto,  they  embraced  partially  the  Mahomcdafi 
religion ;  some  of  them  are  still  Cafirs  or  bfidels.  They  speak  tbe 
Malay  language  somewhat  adulterated  by  words  peculiar  to  tiioB- 
selves  or  derived  from  the  Javanese  language.  They  are  &&)- 
guished  in  B&nka  according  to  the  territories  they  oceupyy  bntbtfc 
no  concerted  government.  In  eaeh  district  there  is  a  person  known 
by  the  title  of  Batin^  who  is  considered  as  the  duef,  though  be 
possesses  nothing  to  support  authority.  There  is  no  heredUirj 
prince  or  diief  whose  influence  extends  over  the  whole  or  over » 
considerable  portion  of  the  ishmd,  similar  to  that  of  other  orieotsl 
princes.  The  office  of  Batin  is  of  the  patriarchal  kind,  he  is  looi- 
ed  up  to  as  the  bond  of  sodety  who  possesses  the  general  oonfidcoce, 
and  his  counsel  is  expected,  more  than  his  asristanee^  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  The  title  generally  descends  from  father  to  son,  bat  tbe 
succession  is  always  regulated  by  the  approbation  of  ail  the  Jfatta- 
gaw€9  of  a  district,  a  name  which  designates  those  persons  who  b^ 


*  Tbey  appear  to  be  the  same  race  with  the  various  tribes  of  Biaoa  inhi- 
biting  the  ioterior  of  the  jsontbern  part  of  the  Ualay  Peninsula .  Mr.  Wili- 
er, ivho  resided  for  five  years  in  the  country  of  the  Battas,  iofontf  os  that 
in  all  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  Sumatra  a  comparatively  rode  people, 
called  Orang  LubUj  wander,  who  so  much  resemble  tbe  Binoa  of  Johore  ts 
described  in  this  Journal  (vol,  I.  p.  248)  that  he  has  no  doubt  they  are  tbe 
same  race.  They  speak  the  Malay  language  in  a  rude  form.  We  bare  loof 
doubted  the  descent  of  all  the  Peninsular  Malays  from  the  proper  Meaasg* 
kaban  people,  and  anticipated  that  further  research  would  discover  the  rcsi- 
nants  of  aboriginal  Malayan  tribes  in  Sumatra  to  whom  we  might  refer  ^ 
origin  both  of  the  Menangkabaus  and  of  other  branches.  ▲  ftutbcr  k* 
quaintanee  with  the  Orang  Lubn  would  probably  afford  an  answer  to  tbe 
question  whether  they  or  the  Binoa  of  tbe  Peninsula  are  the  parent  tribef> 
Believing  that  we  can  connect  tbe  Binua  with  more  northern  continesul 
people,  we  must,  in  the  mean  time,  consider  it  probable  that  the  Or»C 
Lubu  are  offshoots  from  them.    En. 
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ingmirriod  are  attached  io  a  partieular  territory,  and  are  called  on 
oeeaaonally  for  the  services  of  the  8orerei|^n.  If  a  Batin  forfeits 
the  confidence  of  the  comnmnity,  or  commits  some  notorious  irregu- 
kuitf,  he  is  discarded  by  the  general  Toice,  and  another  person  is 
nominated  in  his  stead.  He  receives  no  emolument  or  contribution 
of  toy  kind,  and  the  only  advantage  derived  from  his  office  is  the 
aasistanoe  of  one  day's  labour  from  all  the  males  belonging  to  his 
difltricty  at  the  period  when  a  spot  is  cleared  in  the  forest  for  a  new 
rice  plantation. 

The  mountain  people  form  no  iillages :  they  Dve  dispersed  in  sin- 
^e  fiunilies  over  the  whole  territory  of  their  respective  districts  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  changing  their  situations  every  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  a  new  phntation.  Their  manner  of  cultivating 
the  ground  is  rude  in  the  highest  degree :  a  fertile  spot  is  selected 
in  the  forest,  the  trees  are  felled,  the  smaller  trunks  and  branches 
are  employed  for  the  enclosure,  the  large  trees  and  stumps  are  des- 
troyed by  fire,  the  seed  is  thrown  in  the  mould  and  the  harvest  pa- 
tiently expected.  Such  a  plantation  is  called  a  ladang^  and  here  the 
native  buUds  his  hut  Sometimes  though  rarely  the  work  is  under- 
taken in  conjunction  by  several  families. 

The  only  plaees  which  beaf  some  resemblance  to  villages  are  at 
Dihtmak  in  the  district  of  Kutto-waringin,  a  settlement  lately  es« 
tablished  by  tiie  Depally  Barin  at  Depa  near  the  large  river  of  Ma- 
nynngf  and  a  small  hamlet  between  the  stockade  of  Pangkal-pe- 
nsng  and  Juak  in  the  territory  of  the  Batin  Marawang. 

The  nadves  of  Sungie-bulu,  Jebus  and  Klabbet,  have  preserved 
tbdr  ancient  mode  of  life  in  greater  purity,  and  in  the  whole  of 
these  extensive  districts  no  villages  are  found. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  these  natives  are  considered,  their  ha- 
bits indicate  but  a  small  remove  from  the  state  of  savages.  Their 
culture  ia  confined  exclusively  to  rice,  although  the  Chinese  and 
Malays  from  Plemb&ng  have  introduced  Indian  com,  plantains, 
and  Monioe,  and  the  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  the  soil  strongly  in- 
vite to  an  extenuon  of  agriculture.  Even  the  roots  of  the  convol- 
rultts  Battatas  which  are  often  planted  on  their  grounds  after  the 
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harvest,  are  employed  in  barter  with  the  ncnghbouring  Chinese  for 
various  trifling  articles  of  luxury,  rather  than  for  their  own  consomp* 
tion :  like  most  other  savages  they  are  limited  to  a  single  species  of 
nutriment. 

The  most  common  and  useful  domestic  truits  and  trees  are  nerer 
found  among  the  mountain-people,  except  at  the  villages  abore* 
mentaoned  where  several  kinds  have  lately  been  planted.  Many  of 
the  natives  are  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  opening  a  eoeoa- 
nut  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fluid  it  contains.  The  onlj 
fruit  tree  which  is  sometimes  found  near  their  ladaags,  as  well  as'm 
solitary  parts  of  the  forest,  is  the  Champedak,  a  spedes  of  Aitoev- 
pus  or  bread  fruit :  This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  very  large  aie,  is 
often  planted  by  the  natives,  agreeably  to  an  old  eastern  custom,  as 
a  legacy  (pusaka)  for  their  posterity,  in  the  expectation  that  at  a  fu- 
ture period  their  children  or  grand  children  may  clear  a  plantatkw 
on  the  same  spot  and  discover  the  trees  their  ancestors  have  bequea- 
thed to  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bankd  present  on  first  acquaintance  vanov 
good  qualities,  which  must  however  be  appreciated  with  regard  to 
circumstances  before  their  character  is  too  favorably  delineated. 
Theft  and  robbery  are  scarcely  knowh  among  those  of  the  noitheni 
portions  of  the  island  ;  gambling,  intoxication,  adultery  and  anular 
vices  are  equally  uncommon  ;  but  the  smallness  of  their  oomann^. 
the  separation  in  which  they  live,  and  thdr  general  poverty  witlihold 
as  well  the  incitements  as  the  opportunities  for  vice. 

Although  they  profess  externally  the  Mahomedan  religioo,  tbey 
have  retained  many  of  their  ancient  superstitions.  They  have  •  pe- 
culiar veneration  for  the  forests  which  cover  the  island  as  the  source 
from  which  they  chiefly  draw  their  nourishment.  Every  portiOD  of 
a  forest  is  in  their  opinion  subjected  to  a  spirit  or  inferior  deitf, 
and  they  never  cut  a  tree,  in  laying  out  a  new  rice  gronnd»  witboot 
soliciting,  by  means  of  an  offering,  the  assent  of  the  paitlealar  di- 
vinity, that  superintends  the  spot.  By  n^lect  of  this  oereflHwy 
they  infallibly  expect  to  be  visited  by  some  severe  domestic  oalaaitT. 
As  the  season  approaches  for  attempting  a  new  plantation,  some  Ben- 
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zoin  »  burned  near  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  ground  they  have 
leiected,  and  some  customary  imprecations  are  uttered.  The  con* 
sent  or  prolubition  of  the  Aotu  or  Bliss  (these  are  the  common  de- 
nominations of  the  Rustic  deides)  is  signified  to  them  at  night : 
certain  images  or  representations  in  theur  dreams  during  the  three 
next  succeeding  nights  are  considered  as  favourable ;  others  are  look- 
ed upon  as  a  denial,  and  a  new  spot  is  accordingly  selected  and  at- 
tempted with  the  same  ceremonies.*  In  cases  of  distress  or  misfor- 
tuoe  they  invoke  m  several  districts  the  assistance  or  commiseration 
of  a  particular  Antu  or  Dewa,  called  Akke  timhang  (in  the  same 
manner  as  the  neighbouring  islanders  invoke  Primisti  Gurul)  who 
they  suppose  is  concealed  in  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  the  island. 
The  mountams,  rocks  and  stones  are  likewise  subjected  to  their  seve- 
ral Antus. 

Not  many  years  ago,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  di- 
sease, one  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  exposed  on  an  ele- 
vated scaffold  the  body  of  one  of  his  deceased  relations,  enclosed 
in  a  basket  ot  network,  in  order  that  the  Antu  might  satisfy  himself 
on  this  offering  and  spare  the  rest  of  his  relations. 

The  favourable  qualities  in  the  character  of  the  mountain-people 
shew  themselves  principally  in  the  districts  of  Plsang,  Klabbet,  Sun- 
gie»bulu,  Sungie-liat,  Marawang  and  Pangkal-penang.  In  the  ex- 
tensive tract  of  KuttO'Waringin^  some  portions  of  which  are  more 
populous  than  the  districts  abovementioned,  their  luibits  have,  m  a 
great  measure,  been  contaminated  by  the  examples  of  the  LaAons ; 
here  the  sale  of  opium,  wliich  was  carefully  proliibited  in  the  other 
districts,  has  also  been  partially  permitted,  during  the  former  admi- 
nistration, and  with  other  excesses,  robbery  and  murder  have  some- 
times been  committed.  The  constitution  of  society  among  the  moun- 
tain people  was  not  reduced  to  regularity.  Dshennangs  [Jenndngs] 
or  agents  from  Plembdng,  resided  latterly  in  various  parts,  and  these 
regulated  most  subjects  of  dispute  according  to  the  customs  among 
the  Malays,  where  every  offence  is  expiated  by  a  fine. 

'  Compare  the  similar  Mintira  superstition  an^e  vol.  I.  p.  230. 
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Thdr  domestie  habits  are  very  dmple :  the  marriag€Sy  wludi  an 
always  contracted  with  the  adWce  of  the  Batin  are  rarely  profiia 
Id  my  enquiries  concerning  the  population  of  the  island  1  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  notice  thdr  slow  increase.  The  number  of  dul* 
dren  in  a  family  rarely  exceeds  three,  in  many  fiunilies  there  is  but 
one  child,  and  many  marriages  hare  no  offspring.  The  domcilic 
arts  of  spinning,  weavbg  &g.,  are  not  known  among  them,  sod  tbej 
depend  for  clothing  on  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  seTenl&- 
tricts  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  females,  manu&eture  mats  of 
various  qualities ;  in  which  they  display  condd^rable  patience  and 
[  ingenuity.     If  we  except  one  or  two  instances  of  persona  wbo  hire 

visited  other  countries,  they  acqmre  neither  reading  nor  writing. 

These  people,  who  to  a  rude  simplidty  partaking  of  6tii|n£tf, 
unite  much  sincerity  of  dispodtion  which  interests  the  straqger  in 
fhdr  behalf,  hare  suffered  more  than  the  otiier  inhabitants  finom  tbe 
calamities  of  the  island. 

Of  an  extensive  population  nine-tenths  have  been  destroyed  or  As- 
persed through  other  countries  by  the  causes  above  enumerated,  sad 
it  has  often  been  to  the  writer  a  very  agreeable  reflection,  tiitt  tite 
change  of  the  government  of  .B&nk&  has  again  afforded  them  wcq- 
rity  and  protection. 

Thomas  Horsfiblp. 
Lihrar^y  East  India  House^  1 
Auguit  5th.  1847.         J 
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[  Before  proceeding  to  Dr.  Horsfield's  Report  we  shall  gi^e  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Epp's  Schilderungen  aus  OiHndiens  Archipel* 
wbich  brings  down  the  history  of  the  island  to  a  recent  period,  and 
furnishes  a  graphic  picture  of  the  mode  of  life  of  a  Dutch  official 
there  at  the  present  day.] 

BioU  was  early  known  to  the  Eoropeans.  The  strait  was  the  common 
pasMge  for  Teasels  to  Chbia,  Japan  and  Malacca.  In  the  year  1668  the 
QoitedDateh  East  India  Company  took  the  islands  of  Banka  and  Biliton 
(ihea  governed  by  a  Saltan)  under  their  protection.  Some  years  after- 
wards ibey  both  came  into  possession  of  the  Saltan  of  Plembang ;  with  one 
of  those  Saltans  Uie  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  the  year  1777  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  the  monopoly  of  the  tin*  This  Sultan  owed  his  election  to 
tbe  throne  of  Plembang  to  the  Dutch.  In  181 1  one  of  his  successors  mur- 
dered the  Batch  in  a  cruel  manner. 

The  sons  and  princes  of  the  Sultan  were  usually  nominated  chiefe  of  his 
different  possessions.  Thus  the  chiefe  of  Banka  descended  from  Plem- 
basf,  and  governed  the  island  as  vassals  of  the  Sultan  with  the  title  of  Di- 
patti.  The  form  of  the  governmeat  was  originally  a  patriarchal  one,  howeTer 
often  degenerated  into  despotism;  so  that  the  people  of  Banka  frequently  ei- 
perienced  heavy  oppressions,  owing  to  the  Dipatti's  not  having  regular  re- 
Yeoaes,  and  being  tell  to  their  own  measures  for  securing  their  means  of 
extstence.  After  the  occupation  of  Java  by  the  English  (1811)  the  peo- 
ple of  Plembang  shewed  an  inimical  disposition  towards  the  Dutch,  who 
consisted  for  the  greatest  part  of  merchants,  besides  a  small  garrison,  and 
were  settled  opposite  Plembang  in  a  factory.  Nothing  less  was  con- 
templited  than  their  total  eitirpation.  The  Sultan  deceitfully  oiTered 
bis  aid  to  save  them  in  praus  and  carry  them  to  Batavia,  but  by  the 
instigation  of  the  Demang  Osman  Cone  of  the  Sultan's  councillors}  the 
vessels  were  pierced  and  sunk  with  .the  Dutch  who  were  sleeping,  in 
the  Paosang  (mouth  of  the  river  of  Plembang).  This  was  effected  by  the 
commanders  of  the  praus,  who  took  out  the  stoppers  which  closed  the 
boles.  They  counted  on  obtaining  by  this  infamous  proceeding  the  ap- 
proval of  the  English  Government  at  Batavia,  who  got  rid  by  this  means 
of  a  namber  of  troublesome  prisoners  of  war.  The  latter,  however, 
outraged  at  such  a  crime,  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Sultan  for 
bis  ponishment  and  deposition  from  the  throne.    Although  they  did  not 

*  Heidelberg,  1841. 
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entirely  SHCcecd  in  the  beginning,  jei  on  a  second  expedition  Pien- 
bang  was  taken  by  the  Colonel  Gillespie,  who  put  the  yoonger  brother 
of  the  Sultan  upon  the  throne,  and  obtained  froni  biro  a  cession  of  the  is- 
land of  Banka  to  the  English,  C20th.  May,  1812).  They  gaie  it  the 
name  of  Duke  of  York's  island.  The  dethroned  Saltan  fled  with  bis  trea- 
sures out  of  the  country. 

In  1817,  after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which  restored  to  the  Dateh  their 
^possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  (1816),  they  took  possttstoo  of 
Banka. 

The  fugitive  Sultan  applied  to  the  Government  of  Batavia,  defended 
himself  against  the  accusations  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  ofihe 
Dutch  in  1812,  claimed  back  his  throne,  and  was  nominated  agtin  Saiui 
of  Ptembang  in  the  yeor  I8I8  by  the  Dutch,  who  seemed  to  have  been  n- 
listed  of  his  innocen  ce.  The  younger  Sultan  was  dethroned,  hot  permit- 
ted to  live  at  Plembang.  He  complained  to  the  British,  who  at  the  tine 
were  still  In  possession  of  the  south  west  coast  of  Sumatra  (Benfcnleo) 
and  solicited  their  assisUnce  in  maintaining  his  right.  The  Eagtish, 
whose  protig^  the  Sultan  was,  ordered  a  corps  of  Bengalee  troops  i»  bis 
assistance,  who  marched  OTerland  to  Tlbit-tingib,  and  were  aboai  to 
descend  to  Maras,  when  a  Dutch  squadron  appeared  in  this  streim  to<i 
captured  the  British  troops. 

Soon  after  this  the  old  Sultan  began  to  show  Inimical  dispositions  to- 
wards the  Dutch.  In  1819  he  suddenly  one  morning  opened  a  fire  agiifft 
the  Dutch  factory  from  his  fort  which  lay  opposite  to  the  latter.  The  Dotrii 
got  into  a  great  dilemma.  Their  Grst  eipedition  agalDSl  Plenbing  faled 
entirely,  and  the  troops  were  forced  to  retreat  to  Muntok,  on  the  N.  W.  eoe^t 
of  Bdvikk,  At  the  same  time  disturbances  on  the  east  coast  of  B&ok&  broif 
out.  The  Depatti  Barin,  a  chief  whose  family  possessed  the  grettest  io- 
flnenoe  in  B6nkii  under  the  Sultan  of  Plembang,  was  retained  by  iheBotdi 
Government  as  Dipatti  of  the  district  of  Marawang.  He  had  engaged  hm- 
self  for  the  transport  of  the  tin  firom  the  mineswith  his  praus  and  soon  con- 
siderable quantities  of  that  metal  were  missed,  upon  which  he  vtf  >(* 
cused  of  fraudulently  smuggling  the  tm  out  of  the  country  in  order  with  the 
profit  to  Indulge  his  excessive  passion  Ibr  gaming.  Summoned  by  tbt  a^- 
cer  of  the  district  to  make  his  defence,  be  failed  to  appear  and  nide  •>  of- 
fer to  the  Sultan  of  Plembang  to  eipel  the  Europeans  firom  Banka,  if  pr^K^ 
assisunea  were  rendered  to  him,  and  to  sol^ect  the  islaod  again  to  tlte 
Sultan.  The  latter  issued  a  manifesto  by  which  Barin  was  nofflioalcd  Di" 
patii  of  Banka  and  the  murder  of  all  civil  and  military  oftcers  wis  ordered, 
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The  SolUn  eog«ged  id  this  proclamation  to  pay  during  three  years  did* 
Spanish  Dollars  for  every  picul  of  tin.  Whoever  rejected  this  offer,  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  enemy.  The  Dipatti  caused  this  proclamation  to  be 
ilEiedin  every  karopong,  and  commenced  forthwith  to  put  it  in  execution. 
At  the  time  the  Resident  of  Banka  (Leaissard)  was  on  his  first  circuit  in 
this  island.  He  had  arrived  in  an  English  vessel  at  Sungie-liat,  and  went 
a  few  days  afterwards  to  Pangkal-pinang.  Here  he  received  from  the  Com- 
missary (Minding)  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  Plembang  expedition,  and 
wu  called  npon  to  retnrn  without  delay  to  Muntok,  the  state  of  affairs  ren- 
dering bis  presence  at  the  chief  place  imperative. 

The  east  coast  was  already  in  uproar  and  the  Resident  was  warned  not 
to  go  on  his  j  oorney  withoat  a  strong  guard .  Circumstances  however  were 
pressing,  and  be  set  out  after  having  sent  previously  three  of  his  servants 
00  the  way,  whilst  he  himself  was  accompanied  by  8  Coolies  1  Mandur  and 
a  servant,  who  carried  his  sword.  The  three  servants  were  stopped  on  their 
vay  at  the  first  kampong  which  was  12  miles  distant  from  PankaUpinang. 
A  Dumeroos  mob  assembled,  armed  with  blunderbusses  and  spears.  On 
the  Resident's  arrival  there,  the  Coolies  dropped  the  sidan  and  fled  exclaim- 
ing, '*Toin  jAgi,  ada  orang  jkUV*  (take  care  Sir,  there  are  bad  peo- 
ple.} 

The  Resident  from  the  chair  seized  two  pistols  and  discharged  them 
«i  the  rebels.  One  missed  fire,  with  the  other  he  killed  his  own  Man- 
dur. He  threw  them  away  amongst  the  bushes  as  of  no  further  use,  and 
called  for  his  sword.  The  servant  however  was  frightened  and  dared  not 
give  it  to  him.  At  this  moment  he  received  the  first  discharge  from  a  blnn- 
deitoss  in  bis  leg.  He  fell  but  recovered  again  and  sat  down  under  a  busb^ 
sorrowfully  shaking  his  head.  He  received  subsequently  some  more  charg- 
es into  the  belly,  and  fell  over.  The  murderers  rushed  on  him  and  with  a 
klewaag  cntoffhis  head,  which  they  affixed  to  a  pole  and  carried  in  triumph 
throQgh  the  kampong.  Afterwards  they  salted  it  and  made  one  of  the  ser- 
>aDls,  whom  they  had  seized,  take  an  oath  upon  the  Koran  that  be  would 
carry  the  bead  to  the  Sultan  of  Plembang.  Another  servant  had  made 
his  escape  and  brought  the  news  of  this  occurence  to  Pangkal-pinang. 

Meanwhile  the  Dipatti  seized  alt  those  who  refused  participating  in 
the  reTOlt,  beheaded  them  and  burnt  down  their  habitations.  The  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Dutch  against  Katto-waringin  and  the  east  coast  now 
cofflmeneed.  They  met  with  great  difficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  well 
constrocted  roads,  and  of  victuals  by  which  the  progress  of  the  troops  was 
reurded.    The  Dipatti  Barin  exhibited  great  capacities  as  a  guerilla  chief. 

R  3 
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He  and  his  son  if  pressed  closelr  always  disappeared.    Tiie  iropeaelnUe 
jangle  offered  to  them  a  secare  shelter. 

In  the  year  1821  Plembang  was  taken,  an  erent  whieh  in  the  bistary  of 
the  E.  I.  Archipelago  will  always  make  an  epoefa.  By  this  feat  also  iht  hot- 
tire  forces  at  Banka  were  scattered.  The  Dipatti  Barin  fled  and  it  was  in- 
possible  to  apprehend  him. 

In  1826  Captain  Shwend  was  commanderatBatamssak.  He  atreaaottslT 
tried  to  capture  the  Dipatli,  whom  he  considered  the  chief  sonree  of  all  the 
disturbances.  Things  had  adranccd  so  far  as  to  allow  mntnal  visits 
under  the  promise  of  safe  conduct.  On  a  Journey  to  Mnntok,  CapUia 
Shewnd  passed  the  night  with  the  Bipatti  Baffin.  They  slept  on 
mats  close  together.  In  the  night  8hewnd  rose,  aimed  wUh  his  gon 
at  him  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  gun  missed  Are  and  the  Dipatti 
awoke.  Then  Shwend  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  the  buteodof  the  fim 
which  however  was  parried  by  the  arm  of  the  Dipatti.  Long  aflervardi 
he  showed  me  still  the  cicatrice  of  it  and  a  stiff  finger,  declaring  that  be 
then  was  true  to  the  Dutch  Government  otherwise  he  might  have  nar- 
dered  the  Captain  without  any  obstacle.  The  Dipatti  Barin  escaped  aad 
claimed  for  the  injury  sustained  100  Spanish  Dollars  which  were  re- 
fused by  Shwend,  upon  which  Barin  commenced  disturbances  afresh. 

The  Dutch  sent  two  columns  of  volunteers  against  him,  and  succeed- 
ed after  some  time  in  blockading  the  Dipatti.  At  this  time  the  Com- 
missioner Laung  arrived  from  Batavia  at  Muntok  in  order  to  mvestigite 
a  certain  case  pending  against  the  Commissioner's  House.  He  ordeied 
an  armistice  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Dipatti  in  1828«bywki(ft 
a  pension  was  granted  to  the  latter,  on  condition  thai  he  tod  bis  sea 
should  not  further  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs,  and  the  promise  that 
they  would  keep  the  peace  in  ftiture.  This  pension  was  afterwards 
under  the  Resident  Colonel  Reedc  flicd  at  fO  guilders  per  menscni*  Be 
and  his  son  Amir  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  GovenraieBt. 

At  the  time  of  my  departure  from  Banka  he  and  his  son  were  still  rii^e. 
The  old  Dipatti  inhabited  the  kampong  Mandara  exeellently  suited  for  iba 
erection  of  fortiQcalions  (8  miles  above  Batorussak  on  the  riTer,  whicb 
is  commanded  by  the  same).  The  Dipatti  Amir  founded  a  new  kampoBg 
opposite  Batturussak.  The  aged  Dipatti  stood  in  high  esteem 
population,  who  moreover  believed  him  invuhierable,  since  he  I 
ed  so  many  dangers  without  injury.  His  arms  were  for  the  most  part 
sold  by  him  and  his  pension  is  spent  in  gambling,  and  be  Mmself  life* 
poorly.    He  has  four  wives  and  several  children.    The  Dipatti  Anir  is  a 
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dangeroaa  subject  and  of «  saspicious  appetrance.  The  old  DipatU  has 
winniog  looks,  and  in  his  features  has  somewhat  of  Napolean.  Here- 
ceifed  his  pension  in  Balorussak  and  for  this  reason  was  on  good  terms 
with  me.  He  often  visited  me  when  matnal  presents  were  given,  on  our 
part  of  coarse  with  more  liberality  than  on  bis.  Now  and  then  we  made 
excoTsioBS  to  his  kampong  in  a  small  boat  Cssmpan).-  We  departed 
on  sochoceasioQs  early  in  the  morning  from  Battarussak  and  used  our 
onbrellas  (payongs)  instead  of  sails,  which  afterwards  served  us  as  tents 
against  ike  baming  beams  of  the  sun.  At  noon  we  arrived  at  bis  house, 
diaed  with  biro,  hunted  in  his  ladang,  presented  trifles  to  his  children 
aad  returned  in  the  evening.  Then  the  air  was  soft  and  cool,  the  dark  blue 
skygiittcved  with  innumerable  sUrs  which  were  reflected  by  the  smooth 
rirer;  the  dark  silent  forest  bordering  the  waves  was  illuminated  by 
myriads  of  emerald  sparkles,  emanating  from  numberless  winged  insects. 
Except  the  strokes  of  the  oars,  the  hollow  roaring  of  the  Ludong  roused 
from  his  den,  or  the  snapping  of  the  alligator,  nothing  interrupted  thasolenm 
silence.  The  feelings  which  then  took  possession  of  our  minds  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  theroselres  witnessed  the  magnificence 
of  the  tropical  nights  in  the  East. 

The  peace  of  Banka  has  since  remained  undisturbed  (some  broils  among 
the  Chinese  excepted).  Civilization,  however,  makes  its  progress  slow- 
ly. The  produce  of  the  tin  mines  increases  every  year.  Excellent  roads 
spread  over  fhe  island  which  are  kept  constantly  in  good  condition,  though 
they  are  only  practicable  for  foot  passengers,  since  the  bridges  consist  of 
roond  ragged  beams,  between  the  interstices  of  which  the  feet  of  tha 
horses  are  easily  crushed,  and  since  the  hilly  country  is  not  adapted  for  the 
Qse  of  carriages.  The  houses  of  the  kampong  are  constructed  of  better 
miierials ;  many  Chinese  places  possess  handsome  substantial  buildings, 
wherein  fhe  traveller  finds  better  accommodation  than  in  the  settlements 
orinthejcragie.  Muatok  itself  is  improving  daily.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  on  the  increase. 

The  area  of  the  island  might  promise  a  population  tenfold  the 
present  number.  Many  a  country  in  Europe  of  equal  extent  and 
less  iiberaliy  endowed  by  nature  supports  above  a  million  inhabitants. 
Many  a  tract  of  land  at  present  lying  waste  is  able  to  (Urnish  the  means  of 
existence  to  a  multitude  of  industrious  colonisU.  If  the  soil  were  brought 
under  proper  culture  it  would  become  unnecessary  to  abandon  ground  once 
10  use,  and  to  destroy  every  year  a  fine  forest  to  obtain  room  for  a  ladang. 
On  the  contrary  the  forests  ought  to  be  spared  as  much  as  possible  since 
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they  form  the  rcserTOirs  of  the  water  and  prevent  the  dfyiogapoftbe 
ground.  U  should  only  be  cleared  where  it  becomes  injurioits  to  health  bj 
swamps  and  morasses.  Many  a  vast  heath  now  co?ered  by  fern  and  wiW 
bushes,  might  be  cultivated  and  used  for  pasturage.  By  this  means  the 
natives  might  be  released  from  their  hard  serrice  as  coolies,  the  roadf  be- 
come practicable  for  carriages,  and  the  transport  of  goods,  now  enried 
by  men,  might  be  done  by  draught  cattle.  It  is  true  it  would  be  neeeua- 
ry  to  level  the  roads,  and  to  provide  them  With  substantial  bridges,  bat  the 
Bankanese,  now  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  would  be  enabled  to  spend 
his  time  in  cultivating  the  ground  ;  commerce  and  intercourse  would  gais 
by  it,  and  a  proQt  ten  fold  higher  than  that  from  the  monopoly  of  the  tin, 
would  be  obtained  for  the  mother  countryby  the  developcmentofoon- 
merce  and  traffic.  What  may  become  of  such  countries  by  careful  culti- 
vation may  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  Java,  which  alone  at  present,  bf  the 
produce  of  the  most  valuable  articles,  yields  more  profit  to  themothtf  coob- 
try  than  all  her  other  colonies. 

MANNER  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  EUROPEANS  IN  BANKA. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  many  of  my  readers  to  haveaskel^of  iheUfe 
the  Europeans  lead  in  this  island,  for  which  reason  I  shall  give  an  aceooit 
of  the  lil^  I  pursued  myself  during  a  three  years  stayatBanka  intheeipaeit) 
of  civil  and  military  officer. 

▲t  Batavia  I  received  very  unsatisftietory  accounts  of  this  land.  It  vts 
generally  described  as  an  unhealthy  place.  A  great  number  of  persons  wt- 
founded  it  with  the  penal  settlement  Banda  (in  the  Moluccas}  and  deemed 
the  fate  of  the  Europeans  destined  for  that  place  as  deplorable  as  theFreicb 
do  that  of  those  who  are  sent  in  exile  to  Cayenne.  The  most  inconsisteat 
rumours  were  spread  through  Batavia  respecting  Banka.  Some  malntaiBed 
that  the  water  there  was  impregnated  with  tin  particles  so  mack  as  to  tia 
over,  as  it  were,  the  bowels  of  the  living,  and  to  form  coocreUaos  from 
which  the  unfortunate  wretches  invariably  perished.  Others  painted  tbe 
country  as  low,  swampy  and  homed  by  tbe  beams  of  the  sod,  where  obc 
could  not  stay  long  without  contracting  jaundice,  spleens,  or  at  least  fever. 
No  viands  were  to  be  found,  not  even  a  cocoanut.  Our  notions  of  Bankt 
therefore  were  not  the  most  favourable,  and  our  astonishment  was  na- 
bouoded  at  the  sight  of  an  evergreen  country  with  the  most  InniiaDt  vege- 
tation, and  oinamented  with  hills,  instead  of  a  barren, 
parched  spot.  My  travelling  companion  shared  in  Ihei 
ing,  after  my  return  from  PankaUpinang,  where  I  had  laodsd-  flrst  ni 
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duouot  uf  the  pore  riootels^orihe  palmgroves,  from  which  PaDgkal-pintiis 
doriud  iu  Dame,  of  the  fair  women,  aod  of  the  large  fowls  and  cato,  which 
I M  met  with. 

The  time  of  mj  slay  at  Banka  was  the  happiest  period  of  my  life  in  the 
Etst  Indies,  and  often  1  wished  myself  back  in  this  country  daring  my  sub- 
seqaent  sojourn  in  Sumatra.  Even  now  I  remember  those  days  with  plea- 
sure. My  stay  in  Hnntok,  where  the  presence  of  the  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers, theliTelykampongandthe  delightftil  situation  close  to  the  Banka 
street,  eootribnte  towards  the  enjoyment  of  life,  was  but  loo  short.  I  choose 
theeastcoastformy  domicile  where  I  lired  it  is  true  entirely  isolated  in  that 
ledioas  place  Batnmssak,  but  independently,  and  in  a  sphere  which  roused 
myacllTityinthe  various  occupations  as  superintendant  of  Marawak,— 
^hicboficeihe  fiist  ftinctionary  of  Songie-liat  and  Marawang  confered  up- 
on me  as  physician  and  apothecary.  Being  at  the  same  time  the  first  civil 
aQthority  of  that  place  my  life  was  that  of  a  petty  prince.  The  office  of  presi- 
dent of  Judicature,  superintendent  of  police,  administrator  of  the  tin  mines 
of  Uarawang,  overseer  of  the  government  buildings  at  Baturussak,  super- 
iotendenl  of  public  roads,  inspector  of  the  garrison  at  that  place  and  of  the 
equipment  of  the  coast  vessels,  were  united  in  my  person,  and  I  was  belov- 
ed and  cherished  by  my  Malay  and  Chinese  subjects.  The  vessels  arriving 
and  departing  were  consigned  to  me.  The  Resident  and  other  ftinction- 
aries,  on  their  circuit  through  the  place,  always  lodged  with  me  daring 
the  time  of  their  stay,  as  did  the  commanders  of  the  vessels.  It  was  ne- 
cessary for  this  reason  to  be  always  provided  with  sufficient  provisions,  for 
the  purpose  of  eiercising  the  hospitality  which  is  still  a  virtue  of  this  coun- 
try. The  supplies  I  recelYcd  twice  a  year  from  vessels  coming  to  anchor 
at  this  place.  They  consisted  generally  of  a  great  quantity  of  Rhenish,  Ma- 
>leira.  Cape  and  red  French  wines,  ports,  ale  and  Dutch  beer,  liquors,  gin 
and  seltzer-water,  some  casks  of  butter,  herrings,  some  dozen  cases  with 
salmons,  sardines,  European  fleshmeat,  broths  and  preserves,  hams,  pota- 
toes, prorince  oil,  drc.  The  country  furnished  venison,  poultry,  fishes, 
lamroots,  melons,  cucumbers,  pineapples,  and  other  fruits.  Only  the 
^ater  was  in  the  dry  season  scarce  and  of  a  bad  quality,  since  for  want  of 
a  veil  it  must  be  taken  from  an  open  pit  about  500  feet  distant  from  my 
bouse. 

The  days  during  which  I  had  guests  with  me,  were  feast  days  and  in  lived 
then  in  Jubilee,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  seeing  a  great  breach 
effected  in  my  provisions.  When  the  guests  were  departed  and  had  left  me 
»o1Uary,  my  life  was  the  following. 

c  3 
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In  the  morning,  at  the  beating  of  the  drum,  I  used  to  rise  and  to  breath 
in  the  cool  air  of  the  early  boar  before  the  open  Terandah  of  mj  bouse,  alta 
iihichltook  a  bath  consisting  of  some  buckets  of  water  poured  o? w  ny 
head  by  a  servant,  which  is  called  by  the  Malays  siraro.  However! bath 
in  the  river  would  have  been  better,  yell  dared  not  venture  to  go  into  the 
stream  for  the  alligators,  and  also  for  the  unclcanHness  of  the  water. 
This  bath  restored  to  the  body  its  elasticity  much  weakened  by  the  nighUy 
sweat.  After  that  I  dressed,  took  some  refk-cshments,  and  went  to  see  mj 
patients,  then  I  attended  to  other  business,  and  at  11  o'clock  breakhsud  a 
la  fourchcite.  The  remaining  trifling  affairs  I  concluded  during  the  diges- 
tive process,  and  took  at  12  o'clock  my  siesta,  from  which  I  usoallj  rose 
again  at3  o'clock,  taking  then  some  refreshing  rruits,as  pineapples, eraoges 
or  any  of  this  kind,  used  some  lemonade  mixed  with  wine  orseltKer-waUr, 
revisited  my  patients,  and  then  went  a  bunting  until  evening,  whenlretaro- 
ed,  usually  tired  and  torn,  but  with  an  excellent  appelitcy>whi<*  latter  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  East  Indies  one  can  wish  for.  I  then  took  again  a  bath 
and  dined  at  7  or  8  o'clock.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
reading,  or,ifl  happened  to  have  guests  with  me,  in  playing  or  conversiaf. 

My  house  was  sitaated  in  the  centre  of  the  palisaded  benting,  and  con- 
structed of  wood.  It  enclosed  a  verandah  in  front,  12  feet  broad,  4  apart- 
menu  and  a  sort  of  drawing  room,  used  commonly  as  a  sitUng  aad 
dining  room.  The  front-gallery  was  ftirnlshed  with  two  easy  couches,  the 
same  were  placed  in  the  dining  room  beside  a  large  table.  The  other 
rooms  were  filled  with  a  dozen  of  chairs  with  tables,  chests  of  drawers  and 
bed-coucbes,  the  latter  was  covered  with  a  curtain  of  gauze  for  prot«etioD 
against  the  musquitoes.  Stables,  lodgings  for  servants,  kitchen,  godovos 
and  other  buildings  appertaining  to  the  house  were  detached ;  each  wis  co- 
vered with  a  separate  roof.  I  had  nine  servants,  viz.,  1  cook,  1  washerman, 

1  syce,  1  domestic  servant,  1  employed  in  the  dispensary,  1  gardener  and 

2  police  peons.  Besides  boarding  they  received  from  6  to  15goilders 
monthly  wages.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  good  servants  at  Baoka,  and 
therefore  advisable  to  take  them  along  with  you  from  Java,  especially  cooks 
and  washermen.  The  latter  employed  by  me  was  a  Bengalee,  who  wash- 
ed very  well,  but  soon  tore  my  clothes  into  pieces,  by  twisting  them  ia  ^' 
air  and  dashing  them  against  a  flat  stone.  For  smoothing  the  linen  i 
goose  is  used,  filled  with  jredhot  coals,  instead  of  an  iron. 

In  Batavia,  as  in  other  large  places,  two  servants  are  saftelent,  slo« 
the  different  work  may  be  done  in  the  town.  For  my  pleasure  and  profit  t 
laid  out  a  garden,  in  which,  besides  pisangs,  pineapples  and  other  fine  tr«- 
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pical  fruits  I  planted  European  yegetables,  among  which  beans  and  cu« 
ambers  prospered  the  best.  ThepoUtoes  never  arrived  at  their  blos- 
soming, when  they  reached  a  cerUin  height  they  withered  and  died.  The 
cabbage  which  I  obtained  from  shoots  suffered  much  from  ringtails,  a- 
laiDst  which  my  gardener  applied  the  Juice  of  cerUin  plants,  mixed  with 
water.    A  single  cabbage  plant  often  costs  here  one  guilder. 

If,  after  a  solitude  of  weeks  and  months,  I  experienced  a  deadly^ennui, 
andneitbersludies,  drawing  nor  collecting  of  natural  curiosities  proved  a 
remedy  for  it,  then  I  made  an  excursion  into  the  country  alone  or  accompa- 
nied by  a  servant.  My  passion  for  hunting  often  seduced  me  to  penetrate 
into  tbe  thickest  Jungle,  in  which  I  a  few  times  lost  the  way  and  was  em- 
l>arra5sed  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  night.  Several  times  also  snakes  pass- 
ed close  to  my  head  between  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  to  which  they  climb 
niih  great  agility.  I  often  passed  the  branches  of  the  Baturussak  stream 
(hicUy  covered  and  overhung  by  the  bushes,  in  a  small  sampan,  when  nei- 
ther the  overtamtng  of  the  boat  by  submerged  trunks,  nor  the  fearfUl  prox- 
imity of  the  alligator  frightened  me  back.  I  felt  satisfied  if  the  heart  was 
beating  in  such  jeopardies;  only  the  unspeakable  charms  of  tbe  wilder- 
ness and  its  dangers  could  compensate  me  for  solitude. 

One  morning  I  passed,  with  the  English  Captain  Nash,  up  the  stream  in  a 
boat  in  order  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  Maras,  which  was  visible  in  the  next 
reach  of  the  river  gigantic,  towering  to  the  sky  in  the  distance.  The  wea- 
ther was  fine,  the  fogs  of  the  morning  air  covering  the  forest  were 
pressed  down  by  the  pure  luminous  light  of  the  sun,  which  cast  its  rays 
throogb  the  blue  ether.  The  bright  green  of  the  trees  was  animated  by 
moDkeys  which  we  chased  as  we  passed  along.  Suddenly  I  perceived  k 
black  and  yellow  speckled  snake  rolled  up  and  clinging  to  a  forked  bough 
wUch  hong  over  our  way.  The  boatmen  tried  to  avoid  passing  close  to 
the  animal,  however  I  desired  the  captain  to  direct  the  course  of  the  boat 
towards  the  spot  and  discharged  the  contents  of  my  gun,  consisting  of 
small  shot,  at  the  snake,  which,  rapidly  unrolling,  made  a  furious  spring  in 
the  air,  dinging  with  the  tail  to  the  tree  and  searching  with  flashing  eyes  for 
the  enemy,  while  from  her  open  mouth  the  blood  gushed.  Availing  myself 
of  this  moment,  I  gave  her  a  second  charge,  which  precipitated  her  into  the 
water.  We  caught  her  with  a  sling  and  triumphantly  carried  her  home. 
She  measured  was  6  feet  in  length. 

At  aoolher  time  the  soldiers  brought  a  living  snake,  14  feet  longi  which 
they  had  caught  in  the  kitchen,  I  stripped  off  her  skin  which  I  fiUed  with 
sand  and  dried  in  the  sun.    The  administrator  of  Sungie-liet  who  visited 
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me  thorUy  afterwards,  regretted  much  that  I  hid  aot  spared  her  life  ind 
loeked  her  up  in  the  godown,  where  she  might  haye  been  of  great  serfioein 
destroyiog  rats.    Howeyer  such  a  rat  eatcher  appeared  to  me  too  hwribte. 

It  is  not  adyisable  to  haye  pineapples  and  other  shmbs  growing  dose  lo 
the  the  house,  since  they  attract  vermin  of  the  aboye  description.  The 
place  close  before  the  house  ought  therefore  to  be  kept  dean  and  stripped 
of  every  plant.  In  the  fissures  of  old  wood  centipedes  and  seorpions  in- 
quently  nestle,  of  which  the  large  black  ones  are  less  dangeroos  Ihm  their 
size  by  which  they  are  easily  discoyerd;  the  small  yellow  ones  howcfer 
cause  painful  bites,  which  I  myself  experienced  several  tim  es.  I  was  dse 
bitten  by  a  centipede  when  carelessly  in  the  morning  wiping  mysdf  with 
a  towel,  in  the  folds  of  which  this  loathsome  animal  lay  hid.  Clothes  and 
shoes  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  searched  before  putting  them  on.  The 
black  scorpions  are  of  the  size  of  large  river  crawfish. 

The  lizards  covering  the  walls  of  the  room  are  also  alarming  to  thenewly 
arrived  European  in  the  beginning.  The  gekko  especially  Is  generally  fear- 
ed and  believed  to  be  poisonous.  It  is  maintained  that  if  it  accidentallf 
comes  in  contact  with  the  human  skin,  it  will  ding  to  it  with  sadi  obsti- 
nacy as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  torn  into  pieces  ratber  than  let  go  its  hoM. 
It  dings  tightly  to  the  smoothest  ceiling  with  its  hnmid  warty  toes,  hi 
shape  it  resembles  the  salamander.  Its  cry  is  sfaniiar  to  (he  8«NBid  of  Hs 
name,  which  may  be  heard  often  all  night  long. 

The  small  lizards  inhabiting  the  houses  and  rooms  are  held  in  nmdi  1^ 
your,  since  they  destroy  the  insects  and  no  body  ever  thinks  of  killing  then. 

Here  I  shall  describe  the  manner  by  which  the  alligators  are  can^t  by 
the  Chinese.  This  is  effected  either  by  means  of  a  strong  iron  hook  lo 
which  the  bait  is  affixed,  or  of  a  piece  of  wood  one  foot  long,  pointed  tl 
both  ends  and  connected  with  a  chaia  or  strong  rope,  tied  round  its  aid- 
die.  The  one  end  of  the  wood  is  slightly  fastened  to  the  drnin,  so  that  (he 
wood  itself  lies  in  the  same  line  with  Che  former;  to  tbe  other  end  a  pfsee 
of  flesh  is  stuck,  and  the  whole  is  laid  oa  the  shore  with  the  chain  fhstened 
to  a  pole  driven  into  the  ground.  The  alligator  emerges  fk'om  the  watsr, 
swallows  the  wood  along  with  the  flesh,  and  retreats  Into  the  water.  Br 
swallowing  tbe  bait  the  end  of  the  wood  which  was  loosely  fastened  to  tbe 
chain  is  disengaged,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a  T  across  the  throat,  stfchs 
there,  so  that  the  alligator  cannot  relieve  himself  firom  it. 

Batumssak  was  closdy  surrounded  by  the  forest  which  was  onlyeotdavo 
to  the  extent  of  400  paces  in  diameter.  On  this  spot  the  grass  and  shfuH 
had.sprung  up  to  the  height  of  a  man.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  ordered  then 
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fo  be  eat  down  «Qd  tbe  whole  to  be  bamed,  by  whicb  means  I  obtained  i^ 
ibeaeadovi^rtiieli  attracted  eireryDigbttbe  deer  wUch  I  shot  from  mf 
doen* 

Tbe  ehasai  for  want  of  better  amaflement,  was  ny  only  pleasure.  How^ 
eTeroorBastiMiaaceiiiradeaarebynoneans  worsbippers  o(  tbe  sport, 

aadtbatoic 

^  Fa  iebe  was  aur  Erdea 
^  Stnlzirt  in  graoer  Pracbt 
*^  Die  Felder  und  die  Walder 
^  Die  Jager  und  die  Jagd" 
is  beard  only  emaoatiog  from  the  languid  throats  of  those  companions 
stretched  oa  an  easy  eoacb  or  reposing  in  an  arm-chair  with  the  tegs  across 
the  table  or  on  the  railing  of  tbe  verandah  and  a  full  bowl  before  them. 
They  have  aa  antipathy  against  all  motion  and  activity^  and  deem  an  eicur- 
8100  perfomMd  in  a  sedan  a  strenuous  exertion. 

I  knew  an  eiealtont  person  who  had  lived  daring  21  years  in  Banka, 
and  was  an  veeftil  funotioaary,  but  who  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  more  neicise  than  a  walk  in  tfaa  evening  at  5  o'clock  round  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  habitation,  with  which,  tired  and  exhausted,  he  dosed  his  pro  - 
meoada.  In  this  aversion  against  every  exertion  of  the  body,  generally  all 
those  panidpau  who  livo  for  a  long  time  in  tbe  East  Indies.  It  should 
oot  bowevor  be  imagined  that  life  is  spent  entirely  in  inactivity.  Strict 
performaaeo  of  ofidal  duties  is  expected  from  every  one,  whatever  ran  k 
he  holds,  md  an  aettvo  emulation  is  nourished  by  the  intriguing  ri^ 
relryoftheelyll,  and  the  ambition  of  tbe  military,  officers.  Though  the 
hetl  during  the  day  time  readers  it  almost  impossible  to  remain  in  the 
opeo  air,  yet  it  ia  less  troublesome  in  the  habitations  provided  with  spaci-* 
oos  verandahs,  sttflciently  keeping  back  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  freely  ad- 
mitting tbe  draught  of  air ;  the  total  relaxation  of  the  body  which  we  oftea 
(ipericnee  in  Europe  during  the  hot  days  of  July  is  unknown  in  this  cou  n- 
(ry.  Oflleials,  merehants  and  private  persons  perform  in  their  offices  pro* 
portionately  the  same  amojnt  of  business  which  is  usually  done  in  Europe* 

In  tbe  large  towns  the  hours  of  leisure  are  spent  either  in  the  company  of 
^oroe  friends  or  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Europe.  In  detached  and  iso- 
lated plaeea  life  is  spent  in  a  familiar  way  with  the  few  colleagues  more  or 
less  agreeable,  according  to  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  are 
thrown  In  oar  way.  Although  in  Muntok  a  society  has  been  founded  yet 
iiule  circles  of  IHeads  ore  flrequently  formed  where  general  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness  reign.    Such  parties  were  given  by  turns,  and  every  host  tried  his 
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best  to  entertain  his  company.    On  Sandays  there  was  oeaally  a  great  ii- 
aembly  at  the  Residents,  where  all  the  ci?ll  and  military  oAcenippearei 

The  Uble  of  an  East  Indian  gonrmand  displa  ys  a  great  nriety  of  iiilNi 
and  the  produce  of  all  the  foar  quarters  of  the  globe  is  represeatsd.  Thi 
native  food  however  is  the  best  for  theEaropeaowbobasoTereoDelkc 
difficulties  arising  from  the  change  of  climate.  It  consists  cUciy  •( 
rice,  fowls  and  fish.  The  rice  is  boiled,  the  water  afterwards  thrown  ivt7 
and  the  dry  rice  is  Uken  with  corry  made  of  fowls  or  fishes,  and  miied  wilk 
irarious  ingredients,  viz.,  Spanish  pepper, cnrcoma,  aignoos,  draa8i,graai 
cocoannts,  d'c.  The  natives  carry  the  meat  with  their  fingers  to  the  boqU, 
which  they  do  with  great  deiterity  by  using  the  fisrt,  thelHUeisdihi 
ring-finger.  The  Chinese  eat  with  two  sticlts  and  are  not  behind  the  Vi- 
lays  in  dexterity.  The  Europeans  generally  have  a  blue  or  green  heaispbe- 
ileal  glass  before  them  on  the  table,  filled  with  water  and  some  letvts  o( 
the  orange  tree,  for  washing  the  hands  during  dinner.  The  CUaese  tri 
seated  round  the  table  like  the  Earopeans,  the  native  sits  down  oo  Of 
ground  covered  with  mats.  It  is  strange  that  in  this  country  where  At 
coffee  grows,  the  latter  is  not  used  to  a  greater  eitent.  Chiaesa  and  Hi- 
lays  usually  take  tea. 

For  a  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  strong  spices  are  used,  which  ban  tki 
mouth  of  the  European  not  accustomed  Id  them.  Thej  eoosiit  cbl£&j^t 
Spanish  pepper  either  whole  (Lembok}  or  ground  (Sam bat}  or  preKitii 
jo  vinegar.  The  dishes  art  nomeroas,  aad  are  ingeniously  arranged  iS  lis 
table  by  the  Malaf  servants.  Tfae  enormous  quantity  or  food  teionibita)i 
is  alone  sufficient  to  satisfi  the  banger.  Among  ihe  nitives  a  maofila- 
bit  prevails  of  eiprcssiog  their  gratlGcition  during  dinnerfWbkbJIffie 
by  loudly  smacking  ihcir  lips  and  b;  betching,  laying  the  hand  at  Hi  o* 
lime  on  the  £tomac1i»  They  have  no  idea  that  an  European  can  lad  i^ 
behaviour  disgusting.  However,  we  must  tesUfy  to  thair  haffagimta&i 
a  good  sense  or  decency,  and  orteo  thef  may  he  beard  saying,  if  as  iv^ 
peans  lakea  improper  liberties,  ^  ioi  oraog  hurang  i^Jir,'*  C^hipenm^ 
been  derccUvely  taught.} 

The  dress  of  the  Europeans  is  light  and  easjr  in  accordance  nil^  (ht  ^ 
mate.  A  white  jacket  and  pantaloons  and  a  sirai»  bat  are  sulieiaat  far  IT 
pearance  in  the  public.  Vn  popalous  places  however  great  luttiry  la  iaJa^ 
«afn,and  theEyropean^  notwitlislandifig  the  climate^  parades  in  t^ 
If  business  is  concluded,  the  clothes  are  stripped  off  at  hDmt,  ani  iSa  ^ 
son  is  covered  only  irjth  an  easy  shirt  (kabaya)*  ao4  ivlth  wide  ^1*^ 
loony  C^ctana  tidor]  which  tf  the  eomm&n  undreaa* 
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A  GSNBRAL  VIEW  OP  WHAT  ARE  REGARDED  BY  THE 
CHINESE  AS  OBJECTS  OF  WORSHIP. 

By  the  Revd.  Albxamdbr  Stronacb. 

Throoobout  dhe  ^pire  of  China  some  vague  idea  is  entertain* 
ed  bj  the  people  of  the  ezistenee  of  one  great  being,  whom  they 
dengnato  as  Shang-tiy-^he  Supreme  Raler, — ^the  Supreme  Sove- 
reign, or  whom  they  call  Tien,  Heaven ;  and  helieve  that  he,  by  a 
fixed  desdoy,  controls  all  the  aflEurs  of  men.  The  learned  among 
the  Chinese  speak  of  him, — ^as  he  is  represented  in  their  most  an- 
dent  classics,— as  having  no  form,  nor  sound,  nor  savour,  nor  tangi- 
bility; and  to  thdr  minds  he  appears  divested  of  all  distinct  perso* 
nality.  They  do  not  r^;ard  this  sublime  being  as  properly  the  cre« 
ator  of  the  umverse,  nor  as  possessed  of  the  attributes  of  eternal, 
and  independent  existence ;  but  merely  as  a  vast,  all  controlling  pow- 
er, the  prodneer,  and  the  disposer  of  all  things.  The  work  of  crea- 
tion,* or  of  *^tAe  evoking  of  the  keaveru  and  the  earth,**  they  as- 
cribe  to  the  first  num,  whom  they  call  P'wan  Koo :  yet  he  is  never 
F^arded  u  an  object  of  worship. 

In  rery  andent  times  idoUtry  was  unknown  in  China.  But  as 
a^e  raooeeded  age  the  ideas  of  men  concerning  God  became  more 
and  more  darkened,  until  idolatry  became  universally  prevalent. 
And  now  the  people  generally  conceive  of  Shang  ti,  T'ien,  or,  T'ien 
Kong^— heaven's  Lord,  as  residmg  ftr,  fiar  above,  enshrined  and  se- 
dnded  anddit  hie  nnapproachable  majesty*  Their  ideas  of  him  are 
mere  ampliliealions  of  those  which  they  entertain  regarding  the  Em- 
peror. They  believe  also  that  the  supreme  being  employs  a  host  of 
spiritnal  miniaten,  of  various  ranks,  just  as  the  Chinese  Emperor 
htt  his  mimstert,  or  offidating  rulers  of  every  grade,  set  over  the 
wioos  provinces,  and  attending  to  the  complicated  affairs  of  the 
empire. 

These  apiritoal  ministers  of  heaven  they  call  Shin,-— expansive 
■pirite,  or  Shin  niog, — liluatrious  spidtual  beings.  They  divide 
them  into  the  two  large  classes  of  Tien  sMn, — ^heavenly,  or  superior 
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spiritual  ministers,  and  H  k'i, — earthly,  or  inferior  ones.  These 
shin  are  the  objects  whom  the  Chinese  universally  worslup. 

They  rarely  build  any  temple  for  the  worship  of  Shang  ti ;  there 
is  not  one  such  temple  in  Amoy,  and  only  one  has  been  erected  ia 
the  large  city  of  Chiang  Chow. 

.  StUl  the  people  univerBally  pay  to  heaven,  or  to  heaven's  M,  a 
sort  of  heartless  homage  daily.  Every  Chinese  house  has  a  knten 
suspended  outside  the  street  door,  and  directly  over  the  nsddk  d 
the  door  way,  which  they  call  T'ien  kt»ng  t4ng, — heaven's  M't 
lantern,  or  simply  T'ien  tftng,  heaven's  kntetn.  These  hmtentf  vt 
all  lighted  up,  and  incense  is  burnt  for  him,  during  a  short  tisK 
every  evening. 

AL»o  one  day  in  eveiy  year  they  profess  to  devote  €0  his  himoiir— 
the  9th  day  of  their  1st  month,— which  they  call  his  Urth  day!  Tbei 
they  have  plays  acted  to  please  him  !  Hiey  spread  out  tables  abi^ 
and  load  them  with  cooked  meats  and  cakes  and  frulta»  aad  bift 
pigs  and  goats  killed  and  placed,  whole  and  raw,  on  frives  Mdei 
those  tables. 

With  this  meagre  outward  homage  paid  to  heaven  tlie  pco|de  rert 
quite  satisfied.  They  never  think  it  is  their  duty  to  worship  God 
in  the  spirit ;  nor  of  regarding,  m  amy  way,  his  autiwiity  over  them. 

But  to  Shang  ti's  supposed  spiritual  ministers,  the  iumoiflraUe 
5hin,  they  erect  very  many  temples  throughout  the  wMe  land ;  vd 
to  the  images  they  make  of  these  shin  they  render  pcrpelBal  war- 
ship. The  people  generally  are  well  aware  thiat  the  images  are  oare* 
ly  the  work  of  man^s  haiid ;  and  before  t^ey  are  eonsecnrtad^  ^ 
regard  them  simply  as  toyn.  But  after  an  image  has  beeove  aure^i 
by  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  they  befieve  that  teiM. 
or  shin,  has  taken  possession  of  it,  and  that  then  it  sbotddber^gnd- 
ed  as  a  proper  object  of  worship.  These  eeremoniee  we  peffararf 
by  Taouist  priest, — the  Bhudist  priests  bdng  eonaidered  meipabh 
of  performing  them.  After  a  particnlar  image  has  been  gt^  an^ 
set  up  in  its  place,  a  table  is  covered  with  food,  cimdks  are  ligbted, 
and  incense  sticks  are  bttnit,-^the  priest  meauwhHe  «a^b^  rtMsf 
the  set  number  of  prayers ;  he  then  takes  apencfl,  and  with  (keU^ 
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of  a  fall  grown  fowl  places  a  red  mark  bHween  the  eyes  of  the  image. 
AJlthis  being  done,  it  is  supposed  by  the  people  that  one  of  the 
Sinn  has  entered  into  the  image ;  and  then  incense,  and  offerings, 
lad  pn^ers  are  presented  to  it. 

Neferdieless  the  Sbkn  are  b^ered  to  be  sometimes  absent  from 
their  nni^es;  and  therefore  wliere  worshippers  come  with  large  CKf- 
feriogs  to  their  temples,  liells  are  rang,  drums  are  beat,  and  gongs 
are  sounded,  in  order  to  call  tiiem  to  be  present  to  receive  the  offer- 
ings, and  attend  to  the  requests  or  the  demands  of  their  worshippers. 

As  the  people  conceive  of  the  Shin,  or  q>iritual  nunisters  of  Shang- 
tt  as  itarested  with  characters  and  dispoddons  simUar  to  those  dis- 
played by  the  mandarins  of  the  Emperor,  they  believe  that  their  dis* 
pleasure  may  be  averted,  and  that  they  may  become  inclined  to  hear 
tbar  petitions,  by  their  offering  to  them  liberal  presents,  and  pro- 
curing plays,  representing  the  manners  of  former  dynasties,  to  be  act- 
ed before  them.  Hence  have  originated  the  specific  characteristics 
of  idolatrous  worship  in  China. 

In  times  of  extreme  drought,  the  suffering  people  resort  in  crowds 
to  the  temples  of  those  idols  which  are  considered  the  most  power- 
fa!  and  efficient;  and,  after  dothing  the  images  in  old  coarse  attires, 
they  bring  then  out  of  their  temples  and  expose  them  to  the  rays  of  the 
burning  sun,  in  order  that — while  the  people  are  all  there  *  kneeling 
before  them, — ^they  may  be  constrained  to  supplicate  their  high  so- 
rere^,  Shang  ti,  to  send  down  rain  upon  the  thirsty  ground. 

Near  the  close  of  every  year,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  12th  month, 
all  the  Sidn  are  beliered  to  go  up  to  the  court  of  heaven,  to  render 
to  Shang  ti,  an  account  for  the  past  yelur  of  the  state  of  the  affairs 
under  their  charge:  and  on  that  day  offerings  are  presented,  and  in- 
cense is  burnt,  to  honour  them  on  their  departure. 

On  the  4th  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the  new  year  they  are  believ- 
ed to  come  down  to  earth  again;  and  crackers  are  fired  off,  and  in- 
cense and  offerings  are  presented,  to  welcome  them  on  their  return. 

Vet  the  Chinese  generally  pUice  entire  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  their  idol  worship,  notwithstanding  its  earth— bom  and  utterly 
•worthless  character! 
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Here  then  we  behold  a  widely  extended  nation  of  immortal  beb^ 
manifestly  showing  that  the  true  God  "  is  not  in  all  thdr  tfaottghts." 
The  living  God,  to  whom  they  owe  all  they  possess,  and  m  wbm 
they  **  lire,  and  more,  and  have  thdr  being,"  is  to  thdr  minds  as  if 
he  had  no  existence;  and  never  is  he  spontaneously  inquired  after  by 
any  individual  of  the  vast  population  of  this  so  called  *'  oelealial  eai- 
pire." 

These  fiacts  are  deeply  humbUng  to  the  foolish  pride  of  maa :  bat 
they  should  also  excite  in  all  who  know  the  truth  an  irrqiranbie 
seal  to  promote  the  speedy  diffusion  over  this  gloomily  darlc  lasdof 
"  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  €aes  of  J^ 
BUS  Christ." 

Atnoy,  China:  \  Albxandbb  Stbohacb. 

AprU  I5tk.  1848.  / 
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ly  Hakjan  villages  <mtheBeaeoMtoroDriTen,8swepiinaeoiir 
mqafaiet  into  the  penonal  history  of  different  families,  we  are  often 
itnick  with  the  evidenees  whidi  they  famish  of  a  wandering  dispo- 
iHioD  in  the  race.  Bat  it  very  often  liappens  that  many  of  the  mi- 
frtdons  which  we  can  trace  in  the  liyes  of  the  older  rillagers  are  at* 
tribatable  not  to  a  lore  of  dumge,  bot  to  the  political  and  sodal  con* 
ditioD  of  the  Archipelago.  The  preralence  of  shvery,  and  the  ar- 
intmy  power  wlueh  mlers  and  men  of  rank  or  influence  possess  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  constantly  forcing  indtriduals  from  their 
mtiTe  eoontries.  The  sappresdon  of  slavery  would  go  far  to  sop- 
pre»  piracy,  of  wliich  it  b  the  prindpal  incentive.  We  may  des- 
troy  piratical  boate  and  Lonun  forts,  bat  so  long  as  every  river  in 
the  Arclupelago  remains  a  slave  mart  piracy  will  continue. 

What  has  England  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  cruelties  and 
nuseries  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  are  caused  by  slavery  in  the 
Archipelago  ?  P^ge  apon  page  of  indignation  has  been  published 
igainst  the  short  comings  of  other  nations,  but  what  are  the  labours 
for  hmnamty  and  civilization  to  which  we  can  point  as  an  evidence 
of  the  earnestness  of  our  commiseration  for  the  oppressed  and  the 
laffBring,  and  of  our  right  to  condemn  the  unfeeling  indifference  of 
others?  Holland  may  have  undertaken  a  work  beyond  her  power, 
and  a  sense  of  Uds  may  render  her  too  selfishly  conservative,  but  in 
that  part  of  the  ArchipeUgo  which,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  subject  to  our  exclusive  influence,  and  with  which  no  other 
Eoropean  power  has  even  sought  to  interfere — the  MaUy  Peninsula — 
we  have  abandoned  the  people  to  all  the  evils  with  which  native  in* 
Btittttlons,  native  wars,  and  frequent  anarchy  are  attended.  Our 
moral  inflaence  has  been  and  is  absolute  here.  Have  we  ever  en« 
gaged  the  Malay  chiefs  to  abolish  slavery,  to  ameliorate  those  insti- 
tatioQs  which  bear  most  heavily  on  the  liberty  and  industry  of  the 
people,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  abori^es  are  entiUed  to  pro* 
taction  and  justice  as  much  as  their  otiier  subjects  ?  The  age  for  pure 
Malay  bstitutions  has  passed  away.    Thdr  work  is  ended.    They 
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now  senre  only  to  harden  the  hearts,  corrupt  the  paasions,  and  strenf  • 
then  the  hands  of  royal  and  noble  families,  which  keep  the  people 
in  a  Mate  of  insecurity  with  respect  both  to  personal  liberty  aad  to 
indostry.  We  ought  hafe  said  that  the  age  for  Malay  gofsm—m 
has  passed  away.  It  certainly  has,  and  we  should  rejoice  to  seetlie 
whole  PeninsuU  under  European  government,  as  most  of  it  vookl 
have  been  long  ago»  by  the  desire  of  te  chiels,  if  the  poficy  of  oar  !■• 
dian  government  had  not  prevented  it.  We  have  modi  ayapadij 
ferthe  people  of  the  Peninsnk,  very  little  te  thebectof  th^r  rskrs. 
and  none  for  the  greater  number  of  them.  If  Euf^d  will  not  tsb 
upon  herself  the  burden  of  government,  even  when  the  r^  satreM 
her  to  do  so,  she  ought  at  least  to  remember  that  wherefur  At  cu 
legitimately  one  her  influence  with  despotic  and  noxious  nalire  fo* 
vemments,  for  the  amdioralaon  of  the  condition  of  the  peoplSiit  ii 
her  duty  to  do  so.    We  shall  return  to  this  subject. 

With  a  view  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  insdtutions  aad  cus- 
toms of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  to  convey  a  mon  ^miliar  liev 
of  the  present  state  of  society  in  it,  we  propose  from  tine  to  tuae  to 
g^ve  short  namtives  of  the  lives  of  individuate  written  down  fron  their 
own  mouths.  The  reader  must  make  allowance  for  occasioaal  a* 
aggeration. 

I. 
CHS  soliman's  naaration. 

I  was  bom  in  Tliw6ng  in  the  kingdom  ofS^mb^w^.  My  hAtf 
PangAwd  (called  by  the  Malays  Jinn&ng)  Pldsd  was  of  Bogfa  des« 
cent,  and  my  mother  Rdm!&  was  a  pure  8imb&w6nese.  They  l»d  a 
large  family.  All  were  daughters  except  Or^  my  elder  broAer  snd 
myself.  Their  names  were  Miriam,  H/Limiy  Sitf,  SM,  Sfttm,  Ui- 
ntei,  and  8eSn&.  My  father  also  had  three  concubines,  but  htd  on- 
ly two  children  by  one  of  them,  Hims&  and  Biseh.  When  I  wu 
still  a  boy  my  father  asked  leave  of  R&din  Difinti  THsi,  who  gorenis 
Tliw&ng,  to  go  to  T&nfih  Bugis  (Bugfs-land)  to  visit  thedeseendesd 
of  his  grandfather  who  live  there.  Permission  was  given,  uprokv 
ptW^ni  was  purchased,  and  we  embarked^  87  fiersons  in  all,  sod 
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proceeded  first  to  L&buan  Ch^ri  in  S&ssak  (Lombok)  to  take  in  a 
Offgo  of  eotCon.  We  next  went  to  Sug^tan  to  meet  a  number  of  Bu- 
gb  Nakhodaa  whose  praus  were  about  to  sail  for  T&n&h  Bugfs.  It 
w»B  deereed  howerer  that  my  father  should  die  before  them,  for  they 
were  not  quite  ready  to  leave,  and  he  would  not  wut  for  them,  but 
sailed  akme.  On  the  second  day  we  toncfaed  at  Tombori,  took  in 
wood  and  water,  and  proceeded.  Next  mornings,  when  still  in  the 
lAot  Tombor4  (Tombord  Sea)  and  near  Pulo  Setood^,  we  saw  a 
fleet  of  seventeen  pr&hus,  which  bore  down  upon  us,  beating  gongs 
and  shouting.  Five  of  them  neared  us,  threw  off  -their  kdj&ngs, 
and  fired,  killing  oar  steersman  L&nt^,  a  Bugis.  DM,  a  Mdndir 
man,  took  his  pbuse,  and  we  endeavoured  to  escape.  My  father 
thought  the  wind  would  enable  us  to  leave  them  behind,  and  there* 
fore,  not  to  irritate  them,  refrained  from  returning  their  fire.  When 
they  hid  thrice  fired,  my  father,  seeing  tliat  they  were  nearing  ns 
and  having  prayed,  (b&chi  sl&w&t,)  returned  their  fire.  The  fight 
was  eontinued  a  long  time  until  our  mast  was  broken,  and  only  six- 
teen oat  of  the  thirty  seven  left  alive.  My  father  proposed  to  cut  a 
bole  in  the  praha  and  sink  with  it,  but  the  other  survivors  said 
tiiey  would  continue  the  fight  in  the  hope  of  drifting  ashore,  as  we 
were  now  near  it  Six  other  men  fell,  and  shortly  after  my  father 
was  lolled,  when  further  resistance  was  abandoned,  and  the  pirates 
took  posaesrion  of  the  prahu.  They  seized  and  bound  the  sur« 
▼irors,  carried  them  on  board  of  their  prahus,  and  fastened  their 
feet  in  stocks.  I  was  carried  with  one  of  them  to  one  of  the  prahus. 
They  then  removed  all  articles  of  any  value  from  my  father's  prahii, 
aad,  setting  fire  to  the  cotton,  cut  it  adrift.  Next  day  tiiey  were 
about  to  made  sail  for  Sdssdk,  when  two  ships  and  a  schooner  appear* 
ed  to  tiie  westward,  which  caused  them  great  trepidation.  They 
immediately  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Tiaili  Mil&la.  Here  they 
anchored*  At  this  time  a  prahu  of  the  R&j&  of  Bun&ratt^,  Dyang 
M&gisring,  who  was  proceeding  with  his  family  to  Boni,  had  also 
anchored,  but,  the  wind  being  very  strong,  its  cable  would  not  hold, 
aod  it  was  stranded  amongst  the  rocks  of  Mil&ld.  The  females 
and  children  were  all  carried  on  shore,  and  Djrang  Mdgassuig  re- 
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turned  to  the  prabo,  and  then  came  in  his  akodii  to  tlie  pSnteilo 
ask  assistance,  which  thej  promised  to  send.  He  got  into  hb  iko* 
ehi  and  pulled  off  towards  his  praha  when  the  pirates  fired  at  him. 
He  got  on  board  ua  safety  however,  and  returned  didr  life  widi  suck 
effect  that  they  thought  it  best  to  w^h  anchor  and  proceed  to  Tfta- 
jongTingg&rong.  On  reaching  it  they  went  ashore  to  balk  i&d 
amuse  themselves.  Thence  they  sailed  to  Bangk^dMna  where  tbey 
sold  and  bartered  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  booty  wMeh  tbej  ln< 
collected.  Here  my  comrade  was  sold,  arid  I,  not  wishoig  to  be 
separated  from  him,  asked  to  be  sold  also.  This  they  refused,  asd 
I  and  another  of  our  crew,  named  Mitjdm,  were  carried  to  tbdr 
country,  which  proved  to  be  the  great  river  KAhiyfin.*  I  Ml  to 
the  lot  of  one  of  them  named  Pangj^&n,  who  took  me  to  hie  hott» 
at  Ment&ngf  where  I  lived  as  his  slave  forjnany  years.  I  was  treit* 
ed  with  kindness,  and  my  labour  was  not  severe.  I  asristed  b  nul- 
ing  I&d&ngs,  planting  and  reaping  paddy,  and  all  other  work.  The 
greatest  evil  of  my  condition  and  that  of  my  Mahomedan  feBo' 
slaves,  for  there  were  several  m  the  house,  was  that  no  atte&tioti  w 
pud  to  our  religious  scruples.  At  whatever  hour  food  was  requir- 
ed, and  whatever  it  condsted  of,  we  had  to  cook  it. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Kdhdy&ns  or  Biiju  is  the  culdvation  of 
paddy.  They  are  not  acquainted  with  the  sdwd  or  wet  cultinfioD,  u^ 
consequently  have  to  cut  down  the  forest  to  form  new  UUUngtt^ 
second,  third  or  fourth  year  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  grottsd- 
For  moist  ground  they  form  small  nurseries  on  the  sides  of  stresiDs 
by  laying  trunks  of  trees  together  and  placing  large  pieces  of  Uri 
Over  them.  On  this  they  put  earth  to  a  suffident  depth,  and  throw 
the  paddy  seed  over  the  surface.  The  whole  is  shaded  by  a  roof 
of  leaves.  When  they  have  fixed  on  a  place  for  a  new  lading,  Aey 
give  a  feast  and  watch  the  birds  of  omen — ^the  ling,  tot&ng,  tis- 
n^g,  pdnt^s,  pap&u  and  bek&kd.  The  flight  of  the  Uiogis  most  con* 
suited.  If  its  feelings  are  pleasant  it  sidls 'gently  and  eanly  over- 
head, and  the  omen  is  favorable.     If  its  flight  be  rapid  or  imH"'' 

*  The  same  river  which  Dr,  Schwaner  lately  ascended.    Sh  Wscdli- 
neous  IfoUces  drc,  p.  in. 
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denotiflg  agitottOB,  the  omen  is  bad.  The  cries  of  the  other  birds 
furolsh  omem.  Hiey  have  all  two  kinds  of  cries,  a  good  and  a  bad ; 
the  tot,  if  heard  on  the  right,  is  a  decided  omen  favorable  to  the  un- 
^eitaluiy  k  view,— 4f  heard  on  the  left,  it  is  uncertain.  The  bad 
cry  heard  on  the  left  is  decidedly  unfavorable,  and  the  undertaking  is 
lUadoned.  When  heard  on  the  right,  it  is  uncertain.  A  favorable 
<H&en,  whether  of  ffight  or  cry,  having  been  obtained,  they  proceed 
at  aoy  time  aftervards  when  they  find  it  convenient,  to  commence 
the  l&d^.  First,  however,  they  make  a  small  hut  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground  (puMdi  liddng^  navel  of  the  16dang)  in  which  they  pUce 
^H^P^  ^diwdr^  ddun  sdwdng^  and  ddun  bulo^  and  burn  kdifu  ghdru^ 
repeatmg  invoeatioDS  to  the  hdniu  or  spirit  of  the  spot,  askiog  his 
permission  to  fell  the  forest,  and  hb  favour  for  the  crop.  Tliey  re- 
tora  next  day,  and  commence  cutting  down  the  jungle.  When  it 
bis  lain  on  the  ground  for  two  months  they  burn  it.  They  then 
bring  the  yonsg  paddy  plants  from  the  nursery  to  the  hut,  or  for 
dry  ground  a  baaket  of  paddy,  repeat  their  invocations  to  the  h4ntu, 
supplicate  the  int&ngs  for  a  good  omen,  cover  the  paddy  with  leaves 
of  the  Bdwdng  and  sprinkle  over  it  tippong  tdw^r,  and  then  plant 
or  80W  it  around  the  pusdl  Idddng.  The  males  present  break  up 
the  dry  gcound  with  sticks,  and  the  females  scatter  the  paddy  over 
it.  The  crop  is  thrice  weeded,  and,  when  it  is  ripe,  they,  like  the 
MaUys,  gather  the  grain  by  the  hand  with  the  ud  of  the  tu^.  The 
first  handful  of  grain  that  is  plucked  is  carried  to  the  side  of  the 
nearest  stream,  where  it  is  tied  to  the  upper  extremity  of  a  stick 
wkieh  is  stuck  in  the  ground.  This  is  done  to  let  the  smdiigat 
pdddi  see  itadf  reiected  in  the  water,  and  enjoy  its  coolness.  They 
rettun  to  the  field  and  gather  a  copsiderable  quantity  of  the  pdddi 
f^itda  (young  paddy)  which  they  carry  home,  husk  it,  and  give  a 
feast. 

When  the  harvest  is  finished  and  all  the  paddy  has  been  stored 
in  the  lombong  p^i  (&ll&ng  p&di  MaLJ  every  one  thinks  of 
what  he  will  do  next.  Some  remain  idle  at  home,  others  go  into 
the  jungle  to  collect  kayu  gh&ru  and  rattans,  others  seek  for  gold, 
others  go  into  the  interior  or  to  sea  to  collect  heads,  slaves  and 
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booty.  Tlieir  only  weapons  on  land  are  the  sumpitan  and  tite  m4o- 
dan,  a  kind  of  sword  with  which  they  cut  oif  heads. 

Their  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  MaUys,  but  they  also  eat  aainub 
which  are  forbidden  to  Malays,  such  aa  hogs,  monkeys,  ntSi  aoiies 
&c.    The  favorite  and  chief  food  b  the  domestic  hog. 

The  men  use  the  ckdwdt^  a  jnece  of  cloth  about  18  feet  long;* 
they  also  wear  jackets,  and  headkerchiefs.  They  are  very  fond  of 
cloths  partly  woven  of  gold  thread,  and  of  bracelets  with  widch  the 
forearm  is  covered  from  the  wrist  to  a  little  below  ^e  dhow.  Hieir 
ears  have  large  holes  in  which  they  place  large  nogs.  Thor  bodies 
are  tatooed  with  ink.  They  can  only  do  a  little  at  a  time  aa  tiie  piin 
is  great  and  induces  fever  which  lasts  for  some  days.  After  a  sooeeas* 
ful  foray  or  decapitating  excursion,  the  men  who  have  been  engiged 
in  it  have  more  figures  stamped  on  their  bodies. 

They  live  in  much  dread  of  the  D&y&P6ri,  a  savage  tribe  who  lire 
in  the  interior.  They  are  very  bold,  strong  and  ferodouSy  and  of* 
ten  make  sudden  descents  to  get  heads.  They  luive  tails  which  pro- 
ject  about  a  fingers  length  and  are  rigid,  so  that  they  cannot  tit  oa 
their  hams,  but  are  obliged  to  lie  or  sit  leaning  on  one  side. 

When  a  man ,  either  in  person,  or  through  his  parents  as  general- 
ly happens  when  he  is  young,  is  a  siutor  for  a  wife,  there  Is  msck 
negotiation  respecting  the  b&lanj^,  or  goods  which  are  presented  to 
her  parents  under  the  name  of  marriage  ezpencea.  They  connst  of 
slaves,  hogs,  rice,  mats,  pillows,  curtains,  bracelets  &c.  Even  tfi«r 
the  bride^s  parents  have  agreed  to  accept  what  Is  offered,  the  match  b 
liable  to  be  broken  off,  because  on  the  day  when  the  Uittnji  are 
brought,  all  the  relatives  of  the  bride  assemble  at  her  hottSCy  and  hMYt 
a  right  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  their  sufficiency.  Angiy  diacas- 
sions  sometimes  arise,  ending  in  quarrels  and  even  bloodshed. 

If  the  bdldnja  is  received,  the  marriage  is  celebrated  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  at  the  bride's  house.  The  relatives  and  acquaintances  of 
both  parties  are  invited  to  the  feast.  A  man  in  authority  officiates. 
The  bridegroom  and  bride  are  seated  before  him  on  gongs,  or,  U  their 
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families  are  wealthy,  on  bltog^.  He  then  takes  a  cock  and  a  hen, 
cuts  thdr  throats  with  a  knife,  and  lets  the  blood  fall  into  a  cup  in 
whidi  he  also  places  the  bloody  knife.  Haying  dipped  his  fingers 
ID  the  nungled  blood,  he  touches  first  the  bride's  and  then  the  bride* 
groom's  forehead,  and  so  in  succession  diiferent  parts  of  thdr  per- 
sons from  the  head  to  the  foot,  chanting  all  the  time  certain  forms. 
When  the  feet  hare  been  marked  idth  the  blood,  the  ceremony  is 
completed.  A  great  feast  follows,  daring  the  exdtement  of  which, 
if  tile  parties  can  afford  it,  a  skre  is  sometimes  killed.  On  the 
earth  which  is  soaked  with  his  blood  a  large  pot  of  boiled  rice  is 
emptied.  This  is  mixed  with  t&e  bloody  earth,  and  the  men  rush 
forward  crying  out  ^'  If  you  are  a  man,  eat  I  if  you  are  a  man,  eat  !'* 
till  the  whole  has  been  devoured. 

Common  people  are  buried,  but  men  of  rank  or  wealth  are  burn- 
ed as  ui  B^i.  The  half  burned  bones  and  ashes  are  gathered  up 
and  placed  in  a  small  wooden  house  on  high  poles  like  a  rum4  per- 
p&ti  (pigeon  house).  Slares  are  killed,  ui  order  that  they  may  fol- 
low the  deceased  and  attend  upon  him.  Before  they  are  killed  the 
rdatir'es  who  surround  them  enjoin  them  to  take  great  care  of  their 
master  when  they  join  him,  to  watch  and  shamp  oo  him  when  he  is 
indisposed,  to  be  always  near  him,  and  to  obey  all  hb  behests.  The 
female  reiatives  of  the  deceased  then  take  a  spear  and  slightly  wound 
the  lietims,  after  which  the  males  spear  them  to  death. 

Abont  ten  years  ago  Sirip  Zin,  a  P&ng^ran  of  Pontf&nfi,  who  was 
thea  settled  at  Sdmpet,  where  he  had  married  four  wives,  visited 
Mentangf,  and,  conceiving  a  liking  for  me,  told  P4ngjdh&n  that  I 
was  a  relative  of  his,  and  that  he  wished  to  carry  me  with  him  to 
Simpet.  P&ngj^hdn  consented,  and  I  accompanied  him  on  his  re- 
tom.^  Sirip  Zin  was  exceedingly  kind  to  me  and  gave  me  a  wife. 
When  I  had  lived  at  S4mpet  for  several  years  I  heard  that  my  sister 
Marfam  bad  been  carried  away  by  pirates  about  the  time  of  the  rain 
of  ashes  [the  eruption  of  Tamboro  in  1815]  and  sold  at  Rhio,  where 
she  waa  living.  I  sent  her  a  letter  by  a  prahu  that  was  proceeding 
to  Rhio,  and  some  time  afterwards  I  received  a  reply  from  her  re- 
questing me  to  come  to  Rhio.    Sirip  Zin  would  not  let  me  go  at  that 
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time,  but  next  year  allowed  me  to  go  away  in  a  Chinese  ehimpaloii 
I  found  my  ^ter  was  linng  wiUi  Jur%6n  Che  Mnsd  coamamjer  of 
a  kruis  (gun-boat).  She  related  to  me  that  by  the  rain  of  ashathe 
rice  and  all  other  crops  were  destroyed  in  S&mbdw6,  and  thouMMb 
died  of  fifimine.  At  this  time  many  of  tiie  ehieCi  seised  persons  lad 
bartered  tliem  to  the  Nllkhod^  of  tradbg  prahus  for  a  '^iittie  lice. 
D^&  Skagi  took  my  sifters  ^iriim  and  M^i  and  my  eottaa  Tlpi, 
and  gave  them  to  a  Bngis  N6khod6  in  exchange  for  a  picul  ef  ncc 
The  Bugis  brought  them  to  Rhio  where  he  sold  Mdrttm  and  Tipi 
for  twenty  fire  dollars  each  to  the  To  Bander  and  carried  Ittstf  to 
Kot&  RSngin.  The  Bander  made  owe  TipAto  his  fonnger  brother 
and  kept  my  sister  in  hb  house.  After  living  some  yean  with  Ida 
he  sold  her  to  Che  Kfissim  one  of  his  Mit6-m6tlb.  Several  yem  if* 
terwards  he  left  the  To  Bander*s  employment  and  went  on  a  tndiog 
voyage  to  J6vi,  and  did  not  return.  After  he  had  oooHintted  absent  fw 
three  years  without  making  any  pfovinon  for  MdW6m,  Ciie  Musi,  the 
Juriig&n  of  one  of  the  kruis  (gon^boats),  aslced  hte  from  the  To  Ban* 
der,  who  said  he  might  take  her,  but  the  MM-mM  not  hsfiag  H 
her  price,  25  dollars,  but  made  it  a  debt,  the  Jurftgia  woidd  hire  to 
discharge  it.  lliis  he  did,  and  Mih^^  became  his  wifo.  Wheo  I 
arrived  at  Rhio  they  had  six  children  I  had  promiaed  to  rstoni  t« 
S&mpet,  but  my  sister  persuaded  me  to  remain  at  Rhio  where  ibc 
found  a  wife  for  me,  I  remaned  at  Rl^o  for  tHree  yean,  eog^fii^  i> 
trade,  and,  latterly  collecting  gitt&  Uhka  at  Tonk61,  Iniiivgirl  and  other 
places  along  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Sumatra.  Mr.  K.  and  edier 
merchants  of  Riiio  who  employed  merilewed  me  eight  dolian  per  pi- 
cul, and  I  purchased  it  at  prices  varying  from  five  to  seven  dolhrs 
from  the  Orang  Ldut,  who  are  almost  entirely  occupied  at  present  !• 
collecting  gitt£.  During  my  absence  at  Rochor  a  relative  of  tiie  l4oi 
Tu&n  Mud&  named  Unku  Haji  insbed  to  take  my  wife,  her  flMtbtf 
and  sisters  into  his  house,  on  the  plea  that  a  debt  of  her  mother  to  hH 
sister  Unku  Putri,  lately  deceased,  had  not  been  paid.  My  mother 
in  law  represented  that  Unku  Putri  had  long  ago  freed  her  fiom  this 
debt,  but  the  Unku  Haji  ordered  tfiem  to  remove  inthout  deby  to  hk 
house.    Seeing  that  he  was  determined  to  resort  to  force,  Huj  fot 
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I  sampan  at  night  and  fled  to  Singapore.  On  my  return  to  Rhio  I 
fouod  mj  house  empty.  The  Unku  Haj(  sent  for  me  and  accused  me 
of  hafing  carried  away  my  wife  and  her  fanuly,  but  I  satisfied  him 
that  they  had  left  without  my  knowledge.  Shortly  afterwards  I  fol- 
lowed them  to  Singapore. 

My  cousin  Upd  lired  with  the  To  Bander's  younger  brother  un- 
til his  death.  She  then  married  Che  Abu  by  whom  she  had  three 
children.  She  continued  however  to  reside  in  the  Bander's  house 
uttti]  his  [deafJi,  when  she  became  the  inheritance  of  one  of  his  sons 
called  H^i  Brtiifm  or  To  Kayo  Mud&.  On  Che  Abu's  death  she 
married  Ghe  Am&t,  who  some  time  afterwards  went  to  B&lf.  He 
returned  by  Ling^  where  he  took  another  wife,  and  Tfpi  on  this  ac« 
comt  refused  to  retam  to  him.  She  afterwards  married  Che  Jen&l 
her  present  husband.  A  few  months  ago  Haji  Br&him  ordered  her 
eldest  daughter  to  accompany  her  uncle  Che  Su  to  LingA.  To  this 
Trp^  was  aTerse,  and,  to  prevent  her  daughter  being  carried  away, 
remoTed  at  night  to  Singapore,  ^  here  she  was  afterwards  joined  by 
her  husband  who  had  been  absent  at  Jem&j^ 

Skgaporty  \ 
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CHAP.    I. 
GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

The  exa^erated  relations  which  were  promulgated  daiiiit;the 
first  years  of  the  16th  century  respecting  the  immenae  ikhness  of  die 
soil  of  Borneo,  attracted  to  this  country  the  attention  of  eanlj  ex- 
dtable  imaginations ;  they  pleased  themseWes  in  prognostiGatiiig  to 
enterprizing  men  that  this  el  dorado  of  Malasia  would  ipeedilj 
enrich  the  nation  which  should  hare  the  good  fortune  toestebM 
itself  on  this  island.  The  adventurous  navigators  of  the  time  pio« 
mised  themselves  the  most  splendid  success,  and  foresaw  alrctdj 
the  most  beautiful  prospects  of  amassing  in  a  little  time  a  bril- 
liant fortune;  they  presumed  that  to  attun  it  the  crews  of  tbeir 
ships  had  only  to  lay  them  alongside  of  the  coasts  famous  for  the 
richness  of  their  products;  that  gold  and  diamonds  were  foimd  il- 
most  at  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  that  the  natives  offered  i 
rich  prey  from  the  quantity  of  ornaments  of  thb  predous  metal  vith 
which  they  supposed  them  to  be  abundantly  provided.  It  «m  &< 
office  of  time  to  render  all  these  fine  projects  abortive.  Theie 
dreams  of  an  ardent  imagination  only  issued  in  grave  mistakes. 
Thus  were  seen  to  disappear  from  these  seas,  the  flags  of  oatioas 
which  had  tried  to  fix  themselves  on  Borneo,  or  in  some  of  the  is- 
lands in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  great  country.  Holland,  and,  af- 
ter her,  EngUnd,  guided  by  a  commercial  prindple  less  adveBtorooi 
and  more  solid,  found  the  means  of  forming  establishments  on  the 
prindpal  ishmd  and  took  possession  of  surrounding  islands ;  diert 
they  founded  factories  to  serve  as  points  of  reunion,  at  whidi  their 
ships  of  commerce  could  find  protection  and  succour  in  tbdr  oari- 
gation  of  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan,  then  very  uncertain  and  ex- 
posed to  many  dangers.    The  Company  of  the  Dutch  Indies  oved 


*  From  Temminek'sCoup-dPOia  General  iur  Its  PouBiMans  NHrhn* 
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Uidr  firat  saccess  in  the  Malayan  seas  io  plans  laid  with  genius  and 
prudence^  and  to  the  large  and  hold  views  of  colonization  which 
animaied  the  Dutch  merchants  of  the  period.  The  possessions 
of  Netberlandfl  on  Borneo  date  from  this  memorable  epoch  in  the  an- 
nals both  of  its  merchant  and  naval  marine ;  its  flagp  commanded  the 
respect  of  its  rivals  in  the  Archipelago,  rivals  who  only  endeavour- 
ed to  establish  themselves  in  one  or  two  islands  where  our  courage- 
oas  msrine  had  not  deemed  it  for  their  interest  to  plant  a  staff. 
Circumstances  were  long  favourable  to  the  Company,  as  well  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  exclusive  commerce  in  other  parts  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. This  caused  it  to  lose  sight  of  and  neglect  the  means  and 
nsourees  whidi  its  factories  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo  would  have 
offered  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  if  their  relations  had  been  more 
attended  to ;  it  was  averse  to  msdntain  the  necessary  force  and  be  at 
the  requisite  espence  for  the  muntenance  of  its  administration  in  a 
country  of  which  the  products,  the  territorial  extent,  and  the  physi- 
cal constitution  were  not  of  a  nature  to  furnish  prompt  and  profitable 
results  to  its  system  of  monopoly ;  hence  its  administration  assumed 
a  stationary  attitude  on  these  shores.  When,  at  the  close  of  numerous 
reverses  and  successive  mistakes,  this  Company  marched  with  preci- 
pitate steps  towards  its  decline,  it  lacked  the  means  of  continuing  a 
work  above  its  power.  It  had  to  resolve  to  abandon  in  succession 
tke  actual  occupation  ot  the  greater  number  of  its  factories  on  Bor- 
neo. The  English  Company^  incessantly  on  the  watch  to  turn  to 
ili  profit  the  faults  committed  by  its  rivals^  and  its  commerce  aU 
ways  ready  to  profit  with  energy  and  determination  from  the  tor* 
per  and  irresolution  of  other  commercial  nations^  made  many  ef- 
forts to  establish  itself  on  the  shores  of  tlus  great  land  and  on  the 
islands  situated  to  the  north ;  but  circumstances  were  not  more  fa- 
vorable to  it,  and  it  abandoned  these  new  acqui^tions  a  short  time 
after  their  occupation.  The  incessant  jealousies  amongst  the  princes 
of  the  country,  their  quarrels  and  the  mishaps  which  followed,  made 
tfaem  resolve  to  claim  anew  the  assistance  of  their  old  allies.  The 
Dutch  Company  again  took  possession  of  its  establishments  on  the 
western,  southern  and  eastern  shores  ;  after  that  time  they  were  ne- 
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glected  or  only  preset  ved  with  a  poUtical  new ;  durinf^  tbe  Eoglisfa 
occupation,  the  goremment  of  British  India  did  not  oceapy  itsd!  in 
a  greater  degree  with  the  interests  of  Borneo.  On  the  reriyai  of 
the  Dutch  power  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  it  applied  itself  vith 
more  aim  and  energy  to  the  condition  of  tlie  natives ;  the  ooDdact 
of  the  princes  was  better  watched,  and  more  direct  measures  were 
taken  against  {nnu^ ;  but  government  saw  its  attention  too  often 
turned  away  from  Borneo  by  the  events  which  took  place  in  Jira 
and  Sumatra,  and  the  ill-assured  condition  of  its  finances  obliged  it 
to  postpone  to  another  time  the  accomplishment  of  its  designs.  At 
the  present  day  when  our  power  is  firmly  established  in  both  of  these 
islands,  it  can  devote  all  its  care  to  the  extension  to  Borneo  of  the 
enjoyment  of  that  active  protection  which  it  bestows  on  its  other 
possessions  in  Malasia.  The  new  administrative  measures,  as  well 
as  the  eihcacions  repression  of  piracy  in  the  seas  between  Borneo 
and  Celebes,  will  have  for  their  effect  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands. . 

This  summary  b  sufficient  to  give  a  superficial  idea  of  theopinioD 
which  has  prevailed  until  now  of  Borneo.  We  shall  devote  the  rest 
of  this  chapter  to  the  development  of  some  general  ideas  respecting 
this  island,  while  in  the  following  chapters  we  intend  to  furnish  a 
more  circumstantial  relation  of  remarkable  events  which  have  hap- 
pened in  Borneo,  and  more  particularly  of  those  which  are  ooonect- 
ed  with  the  interests  of  the  present  epoch. 


'Borneo  is  divided  by  the  equator  into  two  unequal  and  extended 
parts,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  larger.  This  island  is  the  great- 
est on  the  globe  after  that  new  world,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  ocean,  which  is  named  New  Halhind.  If  we  comprise  the  na« 
nicrous  archipelagoes  by  which  the  great  land  is  environed,  Uusgroop 
may  be  said  to  occupy  more  tlian  eleven  degrees  of  longitude  and 
about  ten  of  latitude.  The  geographical  position  of  the  principal 
island  is  between  7**  N.  L.  and  4°  20'  S.  L.  and  between  106«»  40' 
and  1 16*^  45  E.  Lon.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  will  be  ahout 
300  leagues  and  its  breadth  varying  from  250  to  150  leagues.    I^* 
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superficies  has  been  e-Uimated  at  13,342  square  gpeographical  leanrues ; 
the  more  exact  calculation  which  Mr.  Melvill  de  Carubee  has  pub- 
lished in  Le  Moniteur  des  Indes*  gives  Borneo  a  surface  of  12  J43 
square  leagues  or  6,992  myriametres ;  which  makes  it  2,589  myria- 
metres  greater  than  Sumatra,  and  5,723  myriametres  greater  than 
Java. 

Aceording  to  Rienzi,  the  iulauders  give  to  their  country  the  name 
of  Pub  Kalamantaii ;  while  Hamilton  pretends  that  Varouni  should 
be  the  name ;  this  is,  says  he,  a  derivative  from  the  Sanscrit  Varani 
(bom  of  the  sea,)  seeing  that  it  is  incontestible  that  many  islands, 
once  isolated,  form  at  present  part  of  the  coast,  and  tliat  they  have 
been  united  to  Borneo  by  the  deposit  which  t!ie  rivers  bear  down 
and  aecumulate  at  their  mouths. 

Mr.  S.  Muller  tells  us  that  the  Malay  name  of  Borneo  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Bhumi,  that  is  to  say  land,  or  countri/.  Piga« 
fetta  is  the  first  writer  who  has  made  mention  of  a  city  on  the  north 
of  the  island,  which  he  designates  Bum^.  Ramusio,  a  Venetian  au- 
thor who  wrote  in  1554,  uses  the  name  Bornei,  and  later  Barbosa 
wrote  Bumei ;  wre  did  not  begin  to  use  the  name  Borneo  as  applied 
to  the  whole  extent  of  the  island  until  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  geventeenth  century,  although  the  northern  part  had  been 
prerioosly  known  under  the  name  of  Boemf,  now  Brunl,  Brauni  or 
Borneo  Proper. 

Old  documents  make  known  to  us  that  the  Portuguese  Lorenzo 
de  Gomez  was  the  first  of  the  [European]  navigators  who  approach- 
ed the  northern  part  of  this  iskuid ;  he  arrived  in  1518  in  the  ship 
St.  Sebastien  on  his  route  to  China.  We  presume  that  he  gave  to 
the  country  the  name  of  Burni,  but  he  says  that  the  natives  term  it 
Braunai  or  Brauni.  The  travellers  who  have  recently  penetrated 
into  different  parts  of  the  interior,  the  Dutch  Major  Mulier,  Colonel 
Hearid,  the  members  of  our  scientific  commission,  Diard,  S.  MiiU 
ler  and  Korthals,  as  well  as  the  Englishman  Brooke,  assure  us  that 
the  Dayaks  which  form  the  aboriginal  population  of  Boruea,  do  not 

'  Sec  ante  p.  176. 
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use,  and  cannot  even  have  any  idea  of  a  specific  name  qiproprislal 
to  the  whole  extent  of  a  country,  of  which  the  sea  bord  is  even  moflk 
often  unknown  to  the  savage  and  wandering  tribes  wlio  are  sepint- 
ed  by  great  distances  from  each  other,  and  who  are  dispened  inhordn 
of  small  numbers  over  the  vast  extent  of  one  of  the  largest  Usnds 
in  the  world.  These  diJTerent  tribes  are  designated  amongst  tbem* 
selves  by  the  names  which  they  give  to  the  rivers  on  tiie  borders  of 
which  tliey  have  established  their  abodes;  it  is  liras  thitiUtbe 
Dayaks  of  the  great  river  Duson  (the  Banjer  of  our  maps)  call  them* 
selves  Orang  Dtison  (men  of  Duson)  and  those  of  the  river  SampH, 
Orang  Sampit ;  the  manuscript  memoirs  of  Major  G.  Molkr  voi 
of  Colonel  de  Henrid  make  mention  of  a  great  number  of  tribes 
designated  by  the  names  of  rivers  which  have  thenr  moutfu  on  the 
western  coast ;  in  the  north  of  Borneo  Mr.  Brooke  makes  mention 
of  Dayak  tribes  under  the  names  of  Sarebns,  Sakamn,  hoA^ 
Sibnuw  &c.  established  on  the  rivers  which  bear  those  names. 

It  appears  that  all  those  tribes  which  at  present  inhabit  the  bor- 
ders, of  the  numerous  rivers  which  bear  their  abundant  wateis  in  4B 
directions  to  the  coast,  as  well  as  those  which  are  disemminMd  tbfoe{b 
the  elevated  part  of  the  interior .  from  whence  those  immense  bodki 
of  water  flow  down,  draw  their  origin  from  one  eommon  slock,  nul 
that  this  aboriginal  people  were  spread  over  all  parts  of  tiie  isiao^ 
before  the  epoch  of  the  occupation  of  the  coasts  by  the  kialajs. 
These  nomadic  conquerors  hmt,  without  doubt,  given  Uie  naatt  of 
Dayak  to  these  aboriginal  people,  of  manners  soft  and  peaceable, 
whom  they  have  easily  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  coasts  which  tfaej 
have  occupied  at  their  expence,  and  over  whom  they  have,  smeetbat 
time,  exercised  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  domination.  iUter  bar* 
ing  abandoned  all  parts  of  the  coast  of  their  island  to  these  perfidioni 
adventurers,  now  their  masters  and  their  oppressors,  the  aborigisei 
were  constrained  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  least  accesnble  parts  of  tbe 
interior ;  there  they  have  since  led  a  miserable  life,  foil  of  privatiooi» 
even  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the  Mahomedan  diiels  of  theeoait 
for  all  that  appertains  to  their  first  necessides,  sudi  as  salt^  dotfaet 
and  household  utensils,  of  which  the  Malays  can  entirely  dq^v^ 
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tfaem,  wiien  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  exactions  and  the  rapacity 
of  these  barharous  rulers. 

The  coasts  and  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  this  island  are  dinded 
at  present  Into  states  incMre  orkss  independent,  which  are  goyemed 
by  Maky  chie£i  whose  principal  avocation  is  piracy,  and  who,  as 
we  flhail  see,  oppress  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  the  inofifen- 
sifeDayak  population  established  within  the  circuit  of  their  do- 
minioB.  The  tradings  ships  of  Europeans  nations,  like  the  ooastiog 
▼eflsels  of  the  people  of  India,  dread  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  of  many 
paitB  of  this  island,  particularly  the  north  and  the  east,  along  which 
they  are  exposed  to  all  the  perfidy  of  the  chiefe,  masters  of  the  coas^ 
ud  where  they  are  in  danger  of  foiling  into  the  power  of  the  pira- 
tical resseb  wbich  infeat  the  latitudes  of  the  islands  of  Sulu  and  Ce- 
lebes: these  freebooters  are  always  certain  of  finding  support  and 
protection  from  the  independent  princes,  who  themselves  often  take 
an  active  part  In  these  robberies.  The  bterior,  or  rather  the  coun- 
tries In  the  centre  of  the  island,  have  not  yet  been  explored  by  in- 
teUigent  travellers,  in  whose  relations  full  confidence  can  be  re« 
posed ;  fi>r,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  exaggerated  recitab  are  not 
wanting  as  well  respecting  the  nature  of  the  country  as  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants ;  it  has  pleased  the  writers  to  represent  the  latter 
afl  ludeous  savages,  eager  for  blood  and  carnage,  and  making  it  a  duty 
to  adoni  their  habitations  with  human  trophies.  These  stories  have 
been  eontradicted  by  the  narratives  of  our  countrymen  who  have  pe- 
netrated into  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the  aborigines  have 
never  had  anj  relations  with  Europeans.  But  Borneo  occupies 
too  large  a  surface  for  any  European  government  whatever  to  suc- 
ceed b  exploring  all  parts  of  the  island  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Nevertheless  we  can  say  proudly  and  confidently  that  the  Nether- 
bods  Indian  Government  has  already  in  this  respect  accomplished 
a  beantifiil  and  noble  task.  More  recently  il  is  taking  effectual  mea- 
sures to  extend  and  consolidate  its  power  in  the  interior,  and  cause 
its  authority  to  be  respected  by  the  Malay  princes  who  are  subject 
to  it,  u  well  as  by  those  over  whom  it  exerts  its  influence  through 
treaties  and  contracts  which  bind  them  to  the  Europ  can  power.     We 
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flatter  ounelyes  that  these  measures  will  have  the  immednte  cfect 
of  repressing^  piracy,  and  annihilating  it  completely,  if  thatbepon- 
ble,  but  above  all,  of  lending  a  succouring  hand  to  the  indigenous 
population,  whom  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  interest  to  irithdnw 
from  the  domination  of  the  Malay  despdts. 

Thirty  years  have  hardly  elapsed  since  the  time  when  cor  Go- 
vernment regained  possession  of  our  ancient  factories ;  Boneo  vas 
then  a  land  almost  unknown  to  Europe.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  erep 
describes  it  in  his  writings,  as  forming  a  blank  space  on  the  map  «/ 
the  world  !  Now,  this  large  portion  of  the  globe  is  no  longer  indi- 
cated by  some  doubtful  lines  traced  on  paper,  but  this  great  land,  d 
which  the  superfides  is  12,743  geograplucal  leagues,  begins  to  oora- 
py  an  important  place  in  tlie  annals  of  geography  and  ethnognphy. 
Some  parts,  but  recently  totally  unknown,  have  been  explored  br 
our  naturalists ;  their  joumies  have  also  been  distingushed  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  courses  of  some  rivers,  the  niTigi- 
tion  of  which  will  offer  new  routes  for  developing  the  commerce  erf 
the  eastern  side  with  the  parts  of  the  interior.  The  superior  officers 
of  the  army  of  India  have  been  commissioned  to  ascend  the  princi- 
pal rivers  which  have  their  embouchures  on  the  east  and  west,  and 
to  regenerate  these  two  coasts.  Diplomatic  missions  have  been  sent 
to  renew  the  former  treaties  with  the  allied  Sultans,  and  new  con- 
tracts made  with  many  Malay  princes  of  the  eastern  coast  will  con- 
solidate our  power,  while  at  the  same  Ume  they  are  intended  to 
protect  the  natives,  and  to  repress  piracy  in  the  seas  between  Borneo 
and  Celebes.  But  these  are  only  preparatory  measures  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  which  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  fotwe  pro- 
mises to  government  much  more  important  results,  if  ever  so  fittie 
it  will  continue  to  consecrate  some  of  the  annual  surplus  which  Java 
pours  into  the  treasury  to  extend  its  influence  in  the  interior  of  Bor- 
neo, For  this  end,  let  it  spare  no  means  for  acquiring  precise 
notions  respecting  the  physical  constitution  of  these  countries,  and  set 
it  as  a  task  before  it  to  penetrate  more  and  more  to  the  centre  of  tbe 
country,  seeking  before  all  exact  knowledge ;  when  it  shall  hare 
made  its  influence  be  appreciated  in  the  midst  of  the  indigenous  Y^ 
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puUtion,  and  when  the  Dayaks  have  found  protection  and  support 
from  the  European  authority,  then  the  latter  will  be  able  to  dictate 
its  lawi  and  to  muntain  its  power  over  the  Malay  princes    of  the 
coast  have  who  submitted  to  it,  or  with  whom  treaties  have  granted 
the  right  of  intervention.    To  know  with  exactness  the  courses  of  the 
priodpal  rivers  and  their  affluents ;  to  determine  their  depths,  and 
indicate  how  far  they  are  navigable,  are  indispensible  measures  in  a 
country  which  presents  no  other  means  of  communication  with  the 
interior.    We  ought  also  to  ascertain  which  rivers  are  most  con* 
stantly  frequented  by  the  indigenous  populations  and  upon  the  si- 
nuous borders  of  which  the  greatest  number  of  their  villages  are  es- 
ubKshed ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  undertake  researches  to  obtain 
predse  data  concerning  some  principal  villages  which  can  be  se- 
lected by  the  Dayaks  as  entrepdts  for  their  petty  traffic  by  barter 
with  the  Malays  of  the  coasts,  and  this  particularly  with  the  aim  of 
estabtishiDg  there  our  posts  or  small  foctories,  and  thus  placuig  our- 
selves in  relation  with  the  tribes  who  will  resort  there  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  first  necessaries,  articles  of  which  it  will  be  es- 
sential to  know  the  nature  and  the  kind  desired  or  sought  amongst 
the  inhabitants.     The  greater  number  of  these  tribes  without 
doubt,  have  their  habitations  constructed  in  the  vicinage  or  along 
tlie  banks  of  these  large  rivers ;  probably  also  they  are  situated  in 
localities  where  other  streams  join  the  principal  river ;  it  is  there 
that  we  ought  to  fix  provisionally  tlie  establishment  or  chief  place  of 
our  comnerdal  transactions  with  these  people  ;  it  will  be  necessary 
^  far  as  the  locality  will  admit,  that  this  principal  factory  be  esta- 
blUhed  in  the  centre  of  the  country.     Now  that  river  navigation 
ftTails  itself  of  iron  steamers,  it  appear  to  us  that  there  no  longer  ex- 
tats  any  difficulty  which  could  materially  obstruct  an  experiment  of 
this  nature,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  proper  way  for  opening  up 
to  us  the  interior  parts  of  Borneo.    We  shall  have  still  some  obser- 
vations to  make  on  this  subject  in  treating  of  projects  of  exploration 
ind  of  cobnizatiim  in  this  island. 

I   The  geographical  position  of  Borneo  relatively  to  the  other  pos- 
w^mns  of  the  Netherlands  in  these  seas  5  the  very  great  number 
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of  its  riven  navigable  for  into  the  interior ;  tlie  riehoen  of  its  pro- 
ducts and  the  fertility'  of  its  soil ;  the  treasures  hidden  \a  the  bosm 
of  the  earth  ;  its  climate,  whieh  is  said  to  be  salubriom ;  its  adnih 
tageous  posiHon  for  commerce  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Jtpu ;  hi 
immense  nze,  combined  with  its  scanty  population,  wfaidi  tdspls  it 
for  colonization;  but  more  tiian  all  these  material  adfant^es,tiie 
interest  which  ought  to  be  aroused  in  us  by  the  people  of  the  iste- 
rior,  bent  under  the  yoke  of  Malays,  whose  miserable  lot  enses  ka- 
manity  to  lament,  and  for  whom  philanthropy  claims  the  intenea- 
tion  of  dviUzed  natiohs ;  all  these  considerations  are  so  nuny  motires 
for  engaging  the  Netherlands  government  to  put  their  hands  prompt- 
ly to  the  work,  In  according  effectual  protection  to  tiiesa  oppfcned 
Dayaks,  whom  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  behold  still  pfainged  b 
all  the  ignorance,  which  is  the  companion  of  miseiy,  as  weU  as  di- 
vested of  all  those  spiritual  aids  of  which  savage  people  partske.   If  H 
is  true  that  we  ought  to  pardon  the  government  of  the  old  Coaptbf 
for  not  baring  taken  more  salutary  measures,  during  nearly  tvo 
centuries  when  it  exercised  power  in  the  Archipelago,  for  seev* 
ing  the  well  being  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  Borneo,  it  s 
equally  manifest  that  such  a  feeble  consideration  will  not  at  this  dif 
serve  to  excuse  us,  if  we  neglect  any  longer  to  ftilfil  tile  dnty  vbich 
humanity  appears  to  demand  from  us ;  for  the  masters  of  the  (lounib* 
ing  metropolis  of  the  Archipelago  cannot  now  admit  of  any  ^^1 
which  would  remit  to  a  future  period  the  accomplishment  of  tUs 
work,  in  which  the  national  honour  is  intimately  ooncened.   Tbe 
sympathy  in  the  opinions  manifested  on  this  subject  by  the  diffeno^ 
parties  in  the  European  metropolis,  joined  to  the  Interest  whichit 
the  present  day  the  ^hole  nation  attaches  to  our  beautifol  mtaw- 
pical  possessions,  are  powerful  motives  to  engage  tiie  aathonties  of 
India  to  take  the  most  efficaceous  measures  in  order  that  the  Dajib 
should  be  speedily  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  driliaation  ;  and  ^ 
the  same  time,  let  us  say,  these  measures  are  equally  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  inconiestible  rights  o/Netherkmd*  aver  tkei^ 
of  Borneo.     In  the  midst  of  the  general  movement  ofeoiam^'^ 
nations,  as  *vell  as  that  wluch  manifests  itself  in  the  Indfam  Archipe^ 
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ago,  and  which  will  atigfment  more  and  more  the  development  which 
European  commerce  must  necessarily  experience  in  the  China  Seas,  it 
is  our  interest  not  to  shew  ourselves  the  last  in  this  race ;  for  India, 
China,  Malasia  and  Australia  are  the  cardinal  points  towards  which 
commerce  rppears  disposed  to  direct  its  principal  speculations.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  turn  to  profit,  while  there  is  yet  time,  the  inheri- 
tance, rich  and  fertile  in  resources,  which  we  owe  to  the  persevering 
efforts  of  our  ancestors,  and  let  an  intelligent  solicitude  watch  over 
these  ]K»ssessions  of  Malasia,  almost  the  sole  remains  of  the  old  com- 
mercial splendour  and  rich  colonies  which  Netherlands  formerly 
possessed,-precious  remains  which  she  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
preserve  at  the  price  of  the  greatest  concessions,  as  well  as  the  hard- 
est Bacrifices. 

fTo  be  continued) 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  BANKA.* 
By  Thoxas  Horspield  Esq,  M.  D. 

SECTION  I. 

GEOOBAPBICAL  DESCRIPTIOK  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

Many  of  the  points  and  promontories  of  the  western  and  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo  have  been  observed  with  ac« 
curacy.  Situated  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  tracks  of  navigators 
through  the  Indian  Seas,  the  external  geography  becnme  an  object 
of  attention  and  nautical  survey  long  before  the  island  was  known 
to  yield  any  production  of  importance. 

During  later  periods  several  of  the  settlements  on  the  western, 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  were  occasionally  visited  by  private  ad- 
venttirers,  but  the  geography  of  the  interior  was  not  cultivated  un- 
til Biuk&  became  a  British  possession,  and  our  acquaintance  with  it 
is  stJii  very  imperfect.  I  have  attempted  a  concise  description  of 
part  of  the  island  in  order  to  illustrate  the  following  mineralogical 
^count,  and  the  history  of  .the  tin  mines.  The  materiids  for  the 
purpose  were  collected  during  a  journey  through  the  northern  and 
eastern  divisions. 

In  order  to  have  some  authentic  guide  to  direct  me  in  dcterniui- 
•  0  *ihe  relative  situation  of  the  principal  settlements  of  the  interior, 
1  have  taken  the  most  distinguished  points  from  the  chart  of  the 

'  Sec  the  Introduction  to  this  Report  ante  p.  290. 
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island  and  neighbouring  seas,  most  recently  published  for  the  iise  of 
navigators.  I'he  accuracy  of  this,  though  not  infallible,  has,  accor- 
ding to  my  personal  e3q)erience,  assisted  by  the  information  collect- 
ed on  the  spot,  appeared  sufficient  to  form  the  outlines  of  a  map  of 
the  island,  explanatory  of  the  following  description,  whidi  is  sub- 
mitted with  due  deference  to  the  candour  of  those  persons,  who  may 
be  dis])osed  and  qualified  by  oppoHuDities  of  practical  information 
or  ))rofessional  pursuits  to  afford  it  improvement  or  correction. 


The  form  of  Banka  is  irregtilarly  oblong.  Its  general  direction 
is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Sumatra ;  the  passage  which  separates  these  two  blaod$ 
is  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  sufficientiv 
known  as  the  Straits  of  Bdnkd. 

The  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  island  are  surrounded  bj 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  (3!iina  Sea,  and  its  southern  bound») 
is  the  Java  or  Borneo  Sea.  The  most  northern  poini  of  the  islaod 
is  called  by  the  natives  Tanjong  Krassak,  and  situated  in  the  latitude 
of  1  degree  and  28  minutes,  and  the  southern  point,  Tdnjong  Sum- 
buang-dapur  in  that  of  3  degrees  and  7  minutes,  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  extreme  western  point,  Tdnjong  Batu-Besdyab  is  situated 
in  the  lon^^tude  of  105  degrees  5  minutes,  and  the  extreme. eastern 
point,  Tanjong  Merrun  in  that  of  106  degrees  56  minutes,  east  uf 
London. 

The  points  of  greatest  distance  in  the  north  and  south  are  Tan* 
jong  Pdmudshd  and  Tanjong  Memui,  a  line  drawn  between  these 
points,  obliquely  tlirough  the  island  according  to  its  natural  exten* 
sion  from  north-west  to  south-east,  has  a  length  of  146  English  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  Island  from  Tdnjong  B6tu-Bes6y&b  in  the  ve^ 
to  Tanjong  lUya  in  the  east  is  78  miles. 

Although  the  original  inhabitants  have  given  names  to  tiiose  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  reside  as  well  as  to  the  establishments  of  the 
Malays  and  Chinese,  to  many  of  the  rivers,  points,  moantauns  ir* 
of  the  island,  yet  there  is  no  general  subdivision  which  can  fiiciiitate 
the  description.  I  have  therefore  adopted  one  which  is  pointed  out.  ^ 
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the  natural  form  of  the  island.  According  to  this  one  portion  may 
bf  properly  denomiiuited  the  iveiteni  division,  another  the  northern 
division,  and  the  third,  which  comprizes  the  great  bmty  of  the  is- 
land, the  south  easteni'division.  The  boundaries  and  extent  of  each 
will  be  poutted  out  in  the  following  geographical  details. 

A  number  of  small  islands  are  found  in  the  seas  surrounding  the 
ri>a9t  of  Banka;  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  1.  Ptdo  Pdnjdng;  on 
the  eastern  coast  opposite  the  discharge  of  Maravi  ung-river ;  2. 
Pnlii*Lipdr  near  the  south-east  extremity,  forming  a  strait  called 
liy  the  natives  Selat-Lipar,  but  neither  the  situation  of  the  strait  nor 
of  the  island  has  yet  been  determined  with  accuracy ;  3,  Nuso-Pdrt, 
erroneously  called  Lusi-pdrd,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  straits 
of  Bauka,  between  this  island  and  Sumatra ;  4,  the  Ndngkd  islands, 
nearly  opposite  the  discliarge  of  the  river  of  SeUn,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  small  islands  whose  name  and  situation  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

My  endeavour  has  been,  in  the  following  geographical  account  of 
tlie  island,  to  point  out  as  nearly  as  possibly  could  be  done,  with  my 
sources  of  information,  the  situation  of  those  places  which  will  be 
mentioned  and  refered  to,  in  the  description  of  the  settlements  and 
mines  of  the  island,  as  well  as  in  the  detail  of  the  mineralogical  and 
botanical  remarks.  I  have  been  solicitous,  as  far  as  possible  to  inves- 
tl<rate  and  point  out  the  principal  rivers,  the  bays,  the  most  promi- 
nent {H)iiits  of  the  coast,  the  mountains  and  ridges  of  hills,  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  and  the  divisions  adopted  by  the 
on^hial  inhabitants. 

The  remarks  of  a  general  nature,  the  description  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  inhabitants,  their  mode  of  life  and  occupations,  the 
{"tate  of  agricaltftre,  the  history  of  the  different  settlements  &c.,  will 
be  contained  in  the  journal,  or  form  subjects  of  separate  essays.* 
My  object  at  present  is  a  concise  and  clear  description  of  the  island, 
and  my  only  ambition  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  M'bstern  division  of  the  itiland  is  comprised  between  the 

^  See  the  Introduction,  ante  p.  291^. 
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northern  part  of  the  Straits  of  Bankd,  and  the  Day  of  Jehua.  It  forms 
a  separate  penhisula.  It  w  divided  from  the  great  south-east  diviaoji 
by  a  line  drawn  obliquely  acroM  the  islfcnd  from  tlic  discharge  of  the 
Mendu  river  to  that  of  the  river  of  Mar6w&ng.  The  line  of  bouD- 
dary  between  the  northern  division  is  supposed  to  extend  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  K^mpik  to  the  source  of  that  of  Mariwin?, 
whicli  it  follows  to  its  discharge.  This  division  therefore  compriies 
a  considerable  portion  ot  the  central  parts  of  B&nk4 ;  but  it  becomes 
gradually  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  eastern  shore.  The  adno- 
tages  of  this  division  will  appear  in  the  sequel :  any  othef  arrtng^ 
meiit  would  separate  those  districts  which  are  united  under  one  oa- 
tivc  chief. 

From  the  discharge  of  the  Mendu  river,  tlie  coast  takes  for  asbort 
distance  a  nearly  northern,  and  after  tMs,  upon  the  whole,  a  western 
direction  to  point  Tdnjong  K&li&n,  the  extreme  south-west  poist  of 
this  peninsula ;  its  stretch  is  now  north,  with  some  slight  deviations 
to  Tanjong  Bunud,  and  then  east,  inclining  to  north,  to  its  jutictiaii 
with  the  northern  division,  at  the  discharge  of  the  river  of  Kampak. 

This  division  of  the  bland,  although  secondary  in  point  of  anti- 
quity to  the  former  settlements  at  fiinko-kutto,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Pennissing  hills,  has  been  the  most  important  since  it  was  acquired 
by  Picmb^ng,  and  since  the  I'in-mines  were  discovered  and  worked. 

Towns  of  Minto  and  viUaget  of  the  DistricL — ^The  firrt  esti- 
blishment  of  any  note  by  the  princes  of  Plemb&ng  was  at  Mioto. 
This  town  is  situated  nearly  four  miles  from  the  extreme  south-west 
point  of  the  })eninsula  abovementioned.  It  contains  at  present  tlie 
largest  number  of  inhabitants  collected  in  one  place,  although  there 
is  nothing  peculiarly  remarkable  or  favourable  in  its  8ituation»  except 
its  vicinity  to  the  river  and  capital  of  Plemb&ng.  It  consistsof  a  long 
range  of  houses,  built  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  vtilh  some  regale 
rity  as  to  its  longitudinal  extent,  on  a  narrow  sandy  plain,  boaoded 
somewhat  abruptly  in  the  north  by  a  steep  acclivity,  which  bu  > 
winding  direction.  The  pkin  is  consequently  unequal  in  breadth,  and 
the  town  is  accommodated  to  the  space  remaining  at  the  foot  of  thehiU 
which  in  some  phices  admits  of  a  double  or  triple  range  of  dwelliop'' 
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He  western  portion  of  the  town  is  built,  upon  tbe  whole,  with 
most  r^arity ;  it  is  divided,  where  the  space  admits,  by  neat  cross 
wafs;  near  the  centre,  where  the  accUWty  of  the  hill  is  less  abrupt, 
the  houses  of  the  R4ngi  (the  chief  of  the  village)  and  of  several 
other  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  are  built  on  the  eminence.  Be- 
Tond  the  centre  the  nndy  plain  is  more  extensive,  but  the  dwellings 
are  spread  over  it  with  less  order;  towards  the  eastern  extremity  they 
are  a^  confined  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill.  From  the  roads  the 
whole  nnge  of  dwellings  which  forms  the  town  cannot  be  taken  in- 
to one  view  without  interruption,  large  clusters  of  trees  are  spread 
thFong:h  it,  which  conceal  the  houses  in  various  situations. 

The  houses  are  built  in  the  usual  Malay  style ;  elevated  from  the 
ground  by  poles  or  pillars,  and  oontMning  an  open  space  below.  Those 
of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  are  lined  on  the  sides  with  planks, 
tbe  others  with  the  bark  of  trees.  The  roofs  consist  of  Ataps,  which 
tre  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Nipd  palm  (the  nipa  fruticans) 
into  a  corering  resembling  thatch. 

Several  of  the  chief  inhabitants  have  extenuve  dwellings,  con- 
structed with  con8iderable  neatness,  divided  into  various  apartments 
ud  affording  a  good  deal  of  convenience :  those  of  the  poorer  class 
consist  mostly  of  a  fdngle  room.  The  aggregate  number  of  houses  is 
357  and  of  inhabitants  1546  (N.B.  about  the  endofJuly  A.D.  1813.) 

A  river  called  Sungie  Minto-T&w&r  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
about  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  Sungie  Minto  Azin  is  situated  nearly 
»  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west ;  the  outlet  of  Sungie-Telok  Robfy& 
is  near  the  eastern  extremity.  Separated  by  an  eminence  extending 
abruptly  to  the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  further  east,  we  meet  a  dis- 
tinct vilUige,  on  a  small  rivulet,  called  by  the  same  name,  Sungie^ 
^f'fru ;  it  18  considered  as  belonging  to  Minto. 

The  environs  of  Minto  differ  in  no  degree  from  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  island  in  which  settlements  are  formed.  No  species  of 
culture  u  carried  on  ^th  any  regularity.  The  hill  which  bounds 
tbe  town  towards  the  interior  is  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  every  kind, 
^bich  form,  in  a  highly  fertile  soil,  an  artificial  forest,  growing  in 
rr^miscuoiis  luxuriance. 
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A  new  establishment  for  the  various  duties  of  gorermnent  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  has  lately  beeu  formed  on  tlie  eminenee  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  town.  ' 

The  former  and  present  condition  of  the  mines  of  Mbto,  will.be 
described  below. 

Several  small  villages  and  hamlets  are  dispersed  through  the  vilds 
in  various  directions  from  Minto  :  the  chief  of  these  are  at  Dardt- 
lama,  Kddnr  and  the  hill  of  Duldng^piUha,  Ddrdt^kund  tauA^ 
of  the  dwellings  of  a  number  of  mountain  people,  (bj  which  name 
the  original  inhabitants  are  usually  distinguished)  who  formerlT 
sought  a  retreat  in  this  part  of  the  island ;  from  the  southern  districts 
they  are  united  under  one  chief  called  Tje-ic6ng*  and  live  hi  their 
usual  manner,  separately  dispersed  through  the  country  north-vest 
of  Minto,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  natee,  towards  the  extremitr  of 
the  peninsula.  Duldng-pitsha  lies  west,  and  Kadur  nearly  north 
from  Minto,  these  both  conttun  a  small  number  of  families. 

The  river  of  Minto-Tdwdr  rises  in  this  part  of  the  country  bf 
three  springs,  called  Sungie  D&r4t-14md,  Sungie  Babi  and  Soogie 
Deyang.  A  large  settlement  of  Buginese  existed  formerly  at  Tin- 
jong  Ul&r,  containing  a  large  number  of  families,  and  a  population 
of  several  hundred  souls.  MendsheUng,  Sungie  Reing,  Anashie 
and  Be4l  will  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  mines. 

The  mines  of  Paldngds  are  situated  in  a  direction  north  inclin- 
ing to  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  Minto :  ltwn§' 
dm  is  a  Chinese  village  about  4  miles  to  the  east,  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  partly  in  a  valley,  partly  on  the  declivities  of  a  hill. 
It  contains  about  25  houses,  built  in  the  usual  Chinese  style  and 
nearly  60  male  and  30  female  inhabitants.  About  25  of  the  Chinefe 
of  this  village  are  miners ;  the  rest  live  chiefly  by  horticulture  and 
by  the  rearing  of  hogs,  to  which  they  pay  uncommon  attention,  a< 
they  are  profitably  disposed  of  to  the  miners  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
neibourhood ;  a  few  of  them  are  fishers.  A  large  nunc  is  situatrd 
near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  village  which  will  be  mentioned 
elsewhere, 

•  Jenn^ng?    En. 
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PeHjaHn-belo^  fiometimes  called  Rangam*baru,  lies  about  1  mile 
further  eastward,  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  slight  narrow  eminence,  covered  with  jungle.  It  contains  the 
vestiges  of  a  former  extensive  cultivation,  and  has  become  remarka- 
ble in  consequence  of  the  temporary  establishment  of  a  convalescent 
HcKipital  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813.  Between  Penjd- 
lin-be)o  and  R6ng6m  are  the  reinuns  of  a  former  settlement  at  5»»- 

BelOf  nearly  one  mile  further  eastward,  is  at  present  an  inconsi« 
(lenb)e  village,  containing  about  12  Malay  and  15  Chinese  families; 
it  is  situated  above  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in  a  low  plain,  near  the 
banks  of  a  river,  larger  than  that  of  Minto-t&wdr  abovementioned. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  tin  districts  of  Banki,  but  has 
declined  with  the  exhausted  ^tate  of  the  old  mines  ;  those  which  are 
at  present  woiked,  are  situated  nearly  8  miles  in  the  interior,  in  a 
direction  (from  the  village)  north  or  north-east,  near  the  center  of 
tile  peninsula  at  Meng-gelum  and  Pait-dulang ;  the  former  is  the 
most  important. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  peninsula,  to  the  district  of  T^mpe- 
lan^  is,  near  the  coast,  an  uninterrupted  almost  inaccessible  desert, 
the  interior  is  divided  into  several  districts  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  mountain  people,  and  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

Tdmpeldttg  ties  nearly  25  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Belo,  near  a 
^mall  river  of  the  same  naite.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Ghir 
nese,  who  worked  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  in  a  regular  man- 
ncr.  As  they  committed  a  number  of  oppressions  on  the  mountain 
people,  these  united  against  them,  and,  assisted  by  the  Malays  who 
lited  here,  compelled  them  to  retire.  Tdmpeling  has,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  vepeatedly  ravaged  by  the  pirates :  at  present  a 
small  number  of  mountain-people  work  several  inconsiderable  mine». 
The  former  stockade,  built  with  uncommon  care  and  expense  by  the 
Chinese,  still  remains  nearly  entire :  it  contains  at  this  period,  with 
the  neighbouring  village,  a  population  of  16  families,  Malays  and 
wountain-peoplc. 

Rhffs, — Having  mentioned  the  chief  rillages  and  settlements,  I 
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proceed  to  enumerate  the  most  considerable  rivers  along  the  cout  of 
this  western  division,  from  its  boundary  in  the  south,  to  its  eonnec* 
tion  with  the  northern  division. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Mendu  I  have  phiced  the  point  of 
separation  between  the  western  and  tlie  south-east  divisioa  of  the 
island.  This  river  rises  near  the  confines  of  the  district  of  Pangk^l- 
pining,  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  ishuid,  and  from  its  direction 
has  been  made  use  of  for  carrying  on  a  direct  intercourse  from  Min- 
to  to  the  eastern  settlements.  At  PdngkM'MendUy  which  can  hf 
reached  from  the  discharge  in  one  day,  a  village  is  at  present  estab- 
lished or  at  least  planned  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  will  assist  in 
Carrying  on  the  communication  between  the  places  mentioned.  Sf- 
veral  small  islands  are  placed  before  the  discharge  of  this  rirer,  thf 
chief  of  which  are  Pulo  Antu  and  Pulb  Medd^g. 

The  river  of  Kutto-waringin,  dischai^es  itselfs  about  two  miles 
to  the  north  of  that  of  Mendu ;  it  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the 
chief  of  which  is  called  the  river  of  Dihuruk  and  idses  in  the  low, 
marshy  plains,  to  the  north  of  that  village  towards  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  M&rlss :  the  second  branch,  which  passes  the  stockade  of 
Kutto-waringin,  b  less  considerable.  These  unite  several  miles  be- 
low the  stockade,  when  the  river  pursues  with  various  curves  a  south- 
west course  to  the  sea. 

The  river  of  Tumpeldng  is  not  considerable,  hut  that  of  JMerln^ 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  bland,  and  at  its  discharge  nearly  a  nule 
wide.  It  rises  in  a  district  of  the  same  name  i^ear  the  foot  of  the 
mountiun  Marass,  pursues,  upon  the  whole,  a  course  from  north-e>^ 
to  south-west,  recdves  numerous  branches,  and  discharges  itself  ioto 
an  extensive  bay  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  As  well 
this  rirer  as  that  of  Sukdl^  the  next  in  succession  on  the  coast,  whose 
outlet  b  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east  of  point  T&njoi$ 
Punie,  pass  through  a  country  which  is  waste  and  almost  unirbi- 
bited,  bebog  only  occadonally  vbited  by  the  mountain  people,  wL^''^ 
in  search  of  spots  to  form  their  temporary  rice*plantatioas.  Ey'-' 
stve  swamps,  called  rawangs  by  the  natives^  partially  bundated  ssd 
covered  with  shrubs,  occupy  in  many  places  the  banhs  of  these  n- 
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Ter^.  Several  miles  to  the  west  of  T^njong  Punic,  the  river  of  Be* 
lo  dischargees  itself  into  the  sea  in  a  direction  nearly  south  of  the 
village  of  the  same  name  above  mentioned.  Following'  the  coast  in 
a  western  direction  to  point  T&njong  K&li&n,  we  meet  in  succession 
the  moaths  of  numerous  rivers  and  rivulets,  as  Sungie  (or  river) 
PendjaliU'helo^  Sungie  Buniu^  Sungie  Rangam^  Sungie  Pdit^  Sun- 
gie  Gemuru^  Sungie  Nebun,  Sungie  Bdru^  Sungie  Teluk-Robeyd^ 
Sungie  Minto-tawdr^  Sungie  Minto^Azinj  Ayer^Bugis  and  Ayerm 
Bdtu^rdkkitf  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  establishment  at  Fort* 
Dugent ;  besides  several  inconsiderable  rivulets. 

Between  the  points  Tdnjong-K&lidn  in  the  south,  and  T&njong 
Ayer-M&s  in  the  north,  the  rivulets  of  Tembelu,  Mendsheldng,  Ne* 
bun,  Re^g",  Andshel,  Bedt,  Mendul  and  Sungk&y,  flow,  nearly  in  a 
vrestem  direction  from  the  foot  and  environs  of  the  M&numbing  hill ; 
after  wluch»  proceeding  along  the  coast,  Sungei  Rdmbdt,  Sungie  Men« 
teb^  and  Sungie  Pal&ng&s  discharge  themselves  successively  into  the 
Bay  of  JebuH.  Of  these  rivers,  the  last  is  the  most  important ;  it 
rises  from  a  hill  east  of  M&numbing  and  passes  the  mbes,  which, 
after  it,  are  named  Patingds. 

The  river  of  Kdmpdk,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Je- 
bos  near  a  village  of  this  name,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
this  part  of  the  island  :  it  has  different  denominations  in  its  course. 
Two  of  its  principal  branches  arise  from  the  hills  to  the  east  of  M&- 
numbing,  the  first  of  these,  proceeding  up  the  river,  is  called  Sungie 
Kdtul,  the  next  Sungie  Pisdng.  The  principal  stream  is  now  call- 
ed Sungie   Jeboi,  and  soon  sends  off  a  smaller  branch,  taking  a 
northern  course,  on  which  the  stockade  of  Jebus  is  built.     Higher 
up  the  river  receives  the  name  of  Sungie-Butun,  probably  from  the 
♦^''^trict  where  it  rises.    About  one  mile  above  its  discharge  into  tl\e 
^'^y,  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  divided  by  several  islands,  the  princi- 
Val  of  which  are  Pulo  Sel&t  and  Pulo  Bes&r. 

The  Bay  of  Jebus,  sometimes  called  the  Bay  of  Sung\e-bulu,  is 
comprised  between  point  Tinjong- Gen  ting  in  the    north,    and  the 
points Tinjong  Ayer-Mas  and  T&njong-Bunud  in  the  south.   I  ts  form 
'« simple  and  regular:  the  depth  of  the   water  grradually  diminishes 
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from  8  to  3  fathoms,  the  bottom  consists  chiefly  of  mud.  As  fwif 
has  been  ascertiuned  the  middle  is  completely  dear  and  safe,  serenl 
rocks  are  pointed  out  near  the  shore  by  the  nattres  at  B6tn-M ertvi, 
and  near  the  discharge  of  the  river  of  Kilmp&k ;  ressels  are  completelj 
sheltered  in  it  during  the  east  monsoon. 

Leaving  the  points  just  mentioned,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Jebus,  and  pursuing  the  coast  towards  the  south,  we 
meet,  after  the  inlet  and  rivulet  at  Beat,  the  points  TAnjoog  UKr, 
T&njong  Bitu-B&tump&  and  Tiinjong  Bdtu-Besiy6b,  between  whidi 
several  inconsiderable  rivulets  and  bays  occur  which  are  noted  ob 
the  map.  A  reef  of  rocks  extends  to  the  north-westward  from  Tb- 
jong  Bunud,  and  another  between  T&njong  Ul6r  and  Bitn  Btonpi 

That  extensive  bay  which  is  comprized  between  point  Tbjoof 
K&li&n  in  the  west  and  point  T&njong-Punie  in  the  east  has  litely 
attracted  much  notice,  in  consequence  of  different  setdements  wlucfc 
have  been  formed  on  it.  From  the  principal  town  it  is  genenlly 
called  the  Bay  of  Minto,  It  is  foreign  to  my  object,  at  present,  to 
point  out  the  advanti^es  and  defects  of  its  various  parts,  in  a  ninti- 
cal  point  of  view,  or  to  determine  the  question,  whether  any  of  then 
is  calculated  for  a  port.  This  has  already  been  partially  done  by 
professional  men.  I  shall  only  remark  tiiat  the  western  part,  TVa- 
jong  K&li&n,  which,  as  far  as  regards  convenience  of  landing  and  dk- 
podtion  for  defence,  is  best  calculated  for  a  permanent  eatablisliineDt, 
is  disqualified  by  the  deleteriousness  of  its  atmosphere ;  while  die  a- 
tuation  of  Minto,  judging  from  its  antiquity  and  the  character  it  Iw 
acquired  among  the  natives,  will  probably  be  found  less  ofajeedooable 
in  point  of  healthiness,  though  far  inferior  In  the  reqidrites  for  fbrn- 
ing  a  convenient  port. 

At  each  of  tlie  extreme  points  of  this  bay  a  oonnderable  reef  &f 
roclcs  exists,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  body  of  the  b* 
land :  the  western  is  called  Kardng^H^fie^  the  eastern  Ksrdnf- 
Btdm :  the  situation  of  both  is  marked  on  the  naotleal  charts.  Pta^ 
stung  the  coast  of  the  island  to  the  east,  another  pnjectiiig  poio< 
occurs  in  this  direction,  called  Tdnjan^  Tddd :  the  bay  betwr^ 
these  two  points  is  not  very  deep,  apd  near  the  western  poitioe  eo 
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extenave  reef  of  rocks  is  met  with,  projecting  beyond  the  surface. 
which  from  the  number  is  called  by  the  natives  Kdrdng  Sdrihu* 
Nearly  one  mile  to  the  east  of  this,  at  the  discharge  of  the  rirer 
Sak61  aboFC  mentioned,  is  a  small  point,  called  by  the  same  name. 
About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Tinjong-Tid&,  a  remarkable  reef  of 
bluff  rocks  extends  beyond  it  into  the  ocean,  which  is  named  Baht^ 
hedawn.  Tdujong-Tad&  b  considered  by  the  natives  who  frequent 
tins  coast  in  small  prahus,  as  equally  dbtant  from  the  town  of  Miu- 
to  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  KuttO'Vodringin. 

The  bay  formed  between  point  Tanjong-Tdd&  in  the  west,  and 
point  T^jong  Reudm  in  the  east  is  more  extensive  than  the  form* 
er :  the  distance  from  the  two  extreme  points  is  nearly  13  miles :  it 
receives  the  river  of  Dihering,  one  of  the  krgest  of  this  island.  The 
western  portion,  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  completely  free 
from  rocks ;  two  small  rivers,  Ayer  Prdtdp  and  Aycr  Dsheyley  emp- 
ty themselves  into  tliis  bay  between  the  mouth  of  Dshering  river  and 
Tdnjong  Tad4.  About  3  miles  to  the  eastward  of  point  Tanjong 
Ressim,  the  village  of  Tampelang  is  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name.  A  small  island,  Sambubudngi  lies  on  the  coast  south  of 
the  river  and  very  readily  directs  to  the  settlements.  After  the 
smaller  points  of  T&njong  Adya,  Ttojong  Seleppu  and  Tanjong 
Djurung-p&ity  follows  in  the  south-south-east  the  discharge  of 
KuUO'Wdrmgin,  and,  two  miles  further  in  the  same  direction,  that  of 
Mettdit-rwer^  as  above  related.  Several  small  islands  are  met  with 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  chief  of  which  are  Pulo  Medddng  and 
Pulo  Antu  to  the  west  of  the  discharge  of  Mendu  river,  about  2  miles 
from  the  shore. 

The  chief  mountain  in  this  division  of  the  island  is  that  of  Ma^ 
numbing^  erroneously  called  M&nopin  hill :  Mt  occupies  almost  the 
whole  of  the  extreme  western  portion  of  this  peninsula,  and  its  des- 
cending mdes  extend  towards  the  Bay  of  Minto  in  the  south,  and 
towards  that  of  Jebus  in  the  nortli ;  a  hill  of  less  elevation  is  united 
to  it  in  the  west  which  is  called  Duldng  pitja  and  another  Gunung 
(hill)  Kvkui  in  the  east.  The  general  direction  of  mount  Mi- 
numbing   with  its  appendages  is  from  west  to  east :  a  more  de* 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  BANKA.* 
By  Thomas  Horspibld  Esi^  M.  D. 

SECTION  I. 

GKOORAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

Many  of  the  points  and  promontories  of  the  western  and  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo  have  been  observed  with  ac- 
curacy. Situated  iu  one  of  the  most  frequented  tracks  of  navigators 
throag^h  the  Indian  Seas,  the  external  geography  became  an  object 
of  attention  and  nautical  survey  long  before  the  island  was  known 
to  yield  any  production  of  importance. 

During  later  periods  several  of  the  settlements  on  the  western, 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  were  occasionally  visited  by  private  ad* 
venturers,  but  the  geography  of  the  interior  was  not  cultivated  un- 
til B^uk&  became  a  British  possession,  and  our  acquiuntahce  with  it 
la  still  very  imperfect.  I  have  attempted  a  concise  description  of 
part  of  the  island  in  order  to  illustrate  the  following  mineralogical 
account,  and  the  history  of  .the  tin  mines.  The  materials  for  the 
purpose  were  collected  during  a  journey  through  the  northern  and 
eastern  divisions. 

In  order  to  have  some  authentic  guide  to  direct  me  in  dctormln- 
iDg  the  relative  situation  of  the  principal  settlements  of  the  interior, 
I  have  taken  the  most  distinguished  points  from  the  chart  of  the 

*  Sec  the  lolroduciion  to  this  Hcport  ante  p.  299. 
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the  bays  and  snaller  poiota  tloog  the  eoast  hare  Dot  yet  beeo  < 
mined.  Serenl  miies  to  the  south  of  TfaijoDi^  Tkinnf  we  find  the 
ishmd  Polo  Simhamg  neiriy  opporite  the  discharge  of  the  river  of 
Mapur.  A  small  pcnnty  to  the  west  of  the  island  is  ealled  T^njong 
Mapur.  After  two  less  connderabk  points  T^DJODf^  JMfo  and  Tin* 
joDg  Ld^ang  follows  the  projecting  point  Tftiyong  lUjri  beyond 
which  the  coast  retom  considerably  to  the  west,  and  tiien  porsoes, 
upon  the  whole,  a  south-eastern  course,  in  conformity  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  island,  to  the  fortherest  southern  estremi^.  Be- 
tween the  two  last  mentioned  pmuts,  T^jong  Rayain  the  south  and 
Ttojong  lAjkag  in  the  north  occurs  Uie  Boy  of  Smngie4idtf  whidi 
will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  another  place. 

The  bay  of  Kldhhei  u  frequently  referred  to  in  die  aflairs  of  Baa* 
ka,  and  deserves  some  attention ;  the  mines  however,  whiob  at  pre* 
sent  remain  in  its  vicinity  are  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  bay 
appears  to  the  writer,  interesting  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  canying 
on  an  intercourse  between  the  western  and  eastern  settlemcotB  (or 
between  Klibbet  and  8ungie*Iifit)  by  means  of  small  vessels.  A  re* 
gular  survey  haring  been  made  of  the  bay,  I  refer  to  that  for  th« 
necessaiy  information  relating  to  its  importance  and  advantages  in  a 
nautical  point  of  view :  my  object  at  present  is  to  give  a  concise  geo* 
graphical  account  of  it  in  connection  with  tiie  otiier  parts  of  the 
iidand. 

The  Bay  of  Kl&bbet  consists  of  an  onier  and  an  inner  bay,  the 
latter  b  again  subdirided  by  several  projecting  pouts.  Its  general 
direction  is  from  north  to  south.  The  outer  bay  is  comprised  be* 
tween  point  T&iijong  Mell&ll&  in  the  north-west  point  Tiunjong  TadA 
in  the  north-east,  pdat  T&njong  Ru  in  the  south-west  and  pirfnt 
T6njong  Mfintung  in  the  south-east :  a*^  the  two  last  points  the  hajr 
b  considerably  contracted,  while  tiie  direction  of  the  coast  frooa 
T4njong  Ru  to  T&njong  MelUUl&  b  upon  the  whole,  north-west  and! 
north-east.  Through  the  western  portion  of  the  bay  b  dispersed 
numerous  rocks,  some  projecting  beyond  tiie  surface  others  conceal 
ed  :  between  the  two  esctreme  points  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay 
the  direction  b  neariy  directly  norUi  and  south,  and  here  the  ] 
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16  safe  and  open,  bdng  clote  to  the  weatern  extremity  of  Pulo  PU 
nynso,  the  island  above  mentioned. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  north,  a  little  east,  d  Tinjong  Ru, 
are  rituated  two  small  high  rocky  Islands,  called  by  the  same  name 
Palo  Kldppd.  In  taking  a  distant  view  of  the  numerous  rocks  dis- 
persed through  the  western  portion  of  the  outer  bay,  many  of  them 
have  the  appearance  of  islands  being  partially  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  inner  bay  the  most  conspicuous 
points  are  T&njong  Luttong  and  Tinjong  Sumut ;  and  along  the 
western  coaat  T&njong  Sunur ;  the  latter  extends  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  bay.  (For  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  relative  si* 
tuatlon  and  distance  of  these  different  points,  as  well  as  of  the  river, 
to  be  enumerated  in  the  sequel,  I  refer  to  the  map.) 

TUs  bay  receives  a  large  supply  of  rivers  form  all  the  neighbour- 
ing ^Bstricts,  which  I  shall  enumerate  in  succession,  beginning  at  the 
eastern  point  of  the  inner  bay,  (T&njong  M&ntung)  A  few  miles  to 
the  ea8t>south*east  of  this  point  we  meet  the  ouUet  of  the  river  of 
Panifie^  on  a  short,  abrupt  branch  of  which  resembling  more  an  inlet 
than  a  river  on  which  the  stockade  and  village  of  Belinyu  are  built ;  a 
few  miles  further  south  follows  the  river  Pandjie  Kddjut^  both  these 
are  of  moderate  sice.  The  rivers  of  Rumpd  and  Ddntd  are  less 
condderable  that  of  Dfe  Luttung  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the 
river  of  P&ndjie  and  that  of  Lumui  is  somewhat  larger.  Having 
passed  the  discharge  of  two  small  riven,  Sungie  Terns  and  Sungie 
Settjottw,  we  meet,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  the  out- 
let of  tiiat  of  Sayang  one  of  tiie  birgest  of  this  part  of  the  island. 

Of  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  western  por- 
tions of  the  bay  those  of  Tennum  of  Semhubur  of  Sepdng  and  of 
AnieH  are  most  considerable,  amongst  which  the  smaller  rivers  of 
M6t^g,  Bdhdn,  Mendk,  Kindii,  Sewukko,  Tmgalang,  of  Slim" 
pong  and  Bdkid  flow  likewise  into  the  bay  following  the  coast 
of  the  bay  beyond  T&njonsr  Ru,  we  meet  in  succession  the  out- 
lets of  tiie  rivers  Qemuru^  SemuMy  Mtleto^  KIdhhet,  Jshupdi, 
Nmok  and  Lemauw, 
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TV  ehief  islftiids  contained  in  the  inner  bay  are  Palo  Mengku* 
Hr^  nearly  opposite  to  point  T&njong  Luttung ;  Palo  Natuu^  * 
maII  dtsTance  to  the  south-west  of  TdojongUte:  Pulo  Medddngmd 
Folo  Kmmhmgf  further  west  nearly  opposite  the  discharge  of  the 
lirtrof  Anten.  The  island  Pulo  D&nte  is  ntuated  between  the 
points  T6njoiig  Luttung  and  Tinjong  Lumut,  near  the  east,  and 
Pub  Beiiung  near  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 

Near  its  termination  in  the  south,  the  inner  bay  is  divided  by  Pulo 
Mendk  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  opposite  the  discharge 
of  the  river  of  Lumut ;  in  the  same  direction,  but  farther  south,  and 
ft  little  westward,  are  the  smaller  islands  Pulo  Burung,  Pulo  Bdhdn 
and  Pulo  Kemudi. 

A  number  of  settlements  both  of  the  original  inhabitants  and  of 
the  Chinese,  existed  formerly  along  the  outer  and  inner  bay,  they 
have  all  been  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  the  pirates, 
except  the  following  inconsiderable  Chinese  villages  of  Bettun  near 
the  discharge  of  the  river  Simbubur,  and  at  Jennnm  and  Porso. 

Besides  the  rivers  above  mentioned,  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Bay  of  K14bbet,  the  chief  rivers  of  the  western  peninsula  are 
those  of  Sungie-bulu,  Sungie  Bomb&ng,  Sungie  Dsherinlc^t,  Sangie- 
Sek&,  Sungie  M&mp&ng  or  Peng4n&,  Sungie  Dshebu,  Sungie-Mun- 
kus  and  Sungie  Pall&,  they  generally  arise  from  the  elevations  of  the 
central  parts  of  this  peninsula.  The  river  of  Anten  has  the  same 
source ;  it  discharges  itself  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  T&njong  Ru, 
from  the  convenience  of  its  course,  it  is  often  followed  by  the  natives 
in  their  intercourse  between  the  western  and  eastern  peninsula  or 
between  the  settlement  at  Kl&bbet  in  one,  and  at  Laying  in  the  other. 
At  P&ngk&l  Anten,  about  5  miles  above  the  discharge  are  stiil  the 
remains  of  a  former  establishment. 

Of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  eastern  peninsula  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Bay  of  Kl&bbet  those  ofPdndJie  or  Belinyu  and 
of  Lumut  vrillbe  mentioned  in  the  account  of  those  settiements. 
The  river  of  L&y&ng  empties  itself  into  the  southern  extremity  of 
this  bay.  Near  the  discharge  and  several  miiesof  its  coarse  it  b 
very  wide  and  deep,  and  receives  successive  supplies  from  the  small- 
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er  mers  of  the  neighbouring  country  :  its  direction  (with  many  iu- 
tenrening  curves)  is  east  inclining  slightly  to  tlie  soutli.  It  pene- 
trates far  into  the  eastern  peninsula,  and  at  the  present  period  is 
interesting  chiefly  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  of  carrying  ou 
an  intercourse  with  the  settlements  of  the  op]iosite  peninsula,  as  tiie 
mines  of  Lftyiing  are  no  longer  worked. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  eastern  peninsula  are  those  of  Ma]>ur,  Je« 
niingy  Sungie^Mt,  Bedukkdn,  Nip&,  Robo  and  particularly  that  of 
M &Htwang.  This  river,  whose  course  I  have  followed  in  marking 
the  boundary  of  the  northern  and  western  division  of  the  island^ 
rises  from  the  mountain  of  Marass :  after  receiving  the  branches  of 
Sungte  BeMn,  Sungie  Belumbang  and  Sungie  Dshiidu  it  passes  the 
village  of  the  Dipatti  B&rin  under  the  name  of  Sungie  Mdbhed. 
Below  this,  in  its  course  towards  the  sea,  it  is  generally  called  Sun- 
gie Mdrdwdng^  and  receives  from  the  districts  bounding  its  nortii- 
em  banks  the  following  branches :  Sungie  Kdndis  (from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stockade  of  M&r&w&ng)  Sungie  Prnwdng^  Sungie  Kmhi^ 
Sttngie  Trdnghdldng^  Sungie  Murouw  and  Sungie  Mengkombiy  and 
from  the  south,  Sungie  Pdnde^  Sungie  Penegdng,  Sungie  Pdndak 
(a  conaderable  stream)  and  the  river  of  Pdfigkdl-pindng. 

Of  the  mountains  in  the  northern  division  of  Bunka  the  mountain 
called  GuouDg  Mdrdts  by  the  natives  must  be  first  mentioned.  It 
b  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Kl^bbet,  nearly 
intermediate  between  the  western  and  the  eastern  peninsula,  in  a  de« 
sert  almost  inaccessible  part  of  the  island,  which  is  only,  in  a  few 
parts,  inhabited  by  the  mountain-people.  It  is  both  in  height  and 
extent  the  most  considerable  on  the  island,  but,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Chinese  who  have  visited  and  examined  its  environs,  it 
is  of  less  importance  than  any  other  part,  as  no  ore  of  tin  has  been 
found  in  its  vicinity r  It  ronsists  of  two  distinct  summits,  sepa* 
rated  by  a  considerable  excavation  ;  each  forming  a  long  extended 
eminence.  Its  general  direction  is  from  west-north-west  to  east- 
south-east.  The  eastern  portion  sends  off  a  long  extended,  low,  range 
which  stretches  a  considerable  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  large 
mountain. 
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The  other  hills  I  shall  mention  only  by-name  at  present  as  they 
will  recur  in  Uie  mineralogical  account  We  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  the  hill  or  mountain,  Gunung  Pdri-pdri^  at  the  extreme  west- 
ern point  of  the  western  peninsula ;  its  foot  runs  off  to  form  Tan- 
joDg  Genting^.  A  few  miles  north  of  this :  Gunung  Penyabung, 
which  forms  a  point  of  the  same  name.  Further  eastward  the  hills 
Gunung  Pdssokkn^  Gunung  Rdhd  and  Gunung  Mdnek  forming  an 
Irregular  interrupted  range  from  north  to  south :  then  the  hill  Gu« 
sung  Gdnten  with  a  small  appendage  in  the  north  called  Gunung 
Sdpidingj  and  in  the  south,  Gunung  Krnwls  running  transrersely 
through  part  of  this  peninsula. 

At  the  extreme  north-east  point  stands  the  hill  Gunung  MellaUd 
from  which,  after  a  short  interruption,  the  hill  of  KIdbbst  takes  a 
course  nearly  north-west  and  south-east.  A  ridi^e  of  hills  proceeds 
in  this  direction  bounding  the  west  side  of  Klabbet  bay,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  distance  from  the  present  settlements  tbey  are  but  lit- 
tle known.  The  most  conspicuous  are  Gunung  Empdng,  Gunung 
Puso,  Gunung  Tembung,  and  Gunung  Tempessu,  besides  the  small- 
er hills  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  of  Klabbet,  Mendd^ 
rd  and  Melito, 

lu  the  eastern  peninsula  the  hills  preserve,  upon  the  whole,  the 
tame  course  from  north-west  to  sonth-ejist.  The  first,  commencing 
in  the  north,  Is  the  hill  Gunung  Tuwing  with  several  sepanite  ap- 
pendages ;  it  runs  off  to  form  the  point  of  this  name — more  west- 
ward, and  stretching  further  to  the  south,  follows  Gunung  Pdndjie^ 
with  different  low  peaks,  pursuing  the  same  direction.  The  hill 
Gunung  Putcdk  with  two  appendages  runs  off  at  point  Tanjong  Rfi. 
y&.  Gunung  Bettung  inclines  more  to  the  interior.  Gunung  5am- 
hirng'^girU  and  several  miles  further  south  Gunung  Keppu,  situ- 
ated near  the  boundary  of  the  south-east  division  *of  the  island.  Se- 
veral less  considerable  hills  will  be  mentioned  in  the  mineralogical 
account. 

The  western  peninsula  is  divided  by  the  original  inhabitants  into 
tiie  districts  of  Sungie  Bulu,  Mdmpdng,  Tenga  and  Klabbet :  these 
are  bounded  in  the  south  by  the  district  of  Pesang  under  the  Batin 
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I 

I  Sadin  above  mentioned.    The  district  of  Sungie-bula  is  agtin  sub* 

divided  into  three  smaller  portions,  Sungie-bula,  L6mpong  and  Tel« 
i  ling,  which,  with  those  of  M&mpong  and  Tengd,  are  united  under 

one  common  chief,  tlie  Batin  of  Sung^e*bulu.  Thdr  population  irill 
appear  in  the  general  table,  and  their  relative  situation  will  as  near- 
ly as  possible  be  pointed  out  on  the  map.  The  district  of  Kl&bbet 
has  its  particular  native  chief.  In  each  of  the  above  mentioned  dis* 
tricts  mines  &Te  at  present  worked :  they  mostly  lie  contiguous  and 
occupy  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Tlie  persons  who  sup^r* 
intend  their  affairs,  receive  and  store  ^he  prepared  metal,  &c.,  reside 
at  the  chief  villages  of  Sungie-bulu,  Jebus,  Kl&bbet  and  M&mgp&ng, 
at  each  of  which  there  is  a  stockade  at  its  store  houses  and  establish* 
ments  proportionate  to  the  works  carried  on. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  mines  is  in  the  following  orders 
L     Those  under  Jebus,  they  are  divided  through  two  districts 
called  the  uppsr  and  the  lowsr^farnoice. 

Tiie  present  stockade  has  been  established  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  former  establishment  was  at  Aiiten,  whence  it  has  been 
removed  to  this  place,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  convenience  of 
its  situation  with  reference  to  Plcmb&ng. 

2.  Those  under  Klahbet  \\\  the  district  of  Tenga;  the  present  set« 
tiement  is  called  K/a66tf/- &aru  in  contra  distinction  to  the  former 
stockade  and  establishment  at  Klabbet-lam&  above-mentioned. 

3.  Those  of  Sungie-bulu. 

4.  Those  of  Mampang  ;  these  have  lately  been  opened  near  the 
northern  coast  of  this  peninsula  near  the  discharge  of  the  river  of 
Seka. 

The  eastern  peninsula  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Be/inyti,  £ff« 
mut^  Mapur,  SungieMdt  and  Marawang;  in  all  these  the  population 
of  the  original  inhabitants  is  very  inconsiderable.  Those  of  BeUnyu 
are  considered  as  following  the  chief  of  Klabbet ;  those  of  Pandjie 
and  Mapur  are  united  to  the  district  of  KuCto-waringin ;  and  those 
of  Marawang  and  Sungie-liat  have  their  own  chiefs. 

The  mines  of  this  peninsula  are  upon  the  whole  less  productive 
than  those  of  the  western  ;  those  which  are  at  present  worked  are 
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dispersed  through  the  district  of  Belinyu,  Lumut,  Sungte-li&t  and 
Maranrang.  Those  of  Layang  have  heea  relinquished,  bat  the  dis- 
trict of  Mapur  is  expected  to  contain  valuable  mines :  At  the  pre- 
sent period,  those  of  M4rawang  and  Sungie-li&t  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

In  the  district  of  Belinyu  the  princi|Nd  mine  is  at  TowaUam  about 
4  miles  from  the  stockade.  The  neighbourhood  of  Pandjie  con- 
tained formerly  considerable  mines  which  are  exhausted  ;  but  most 
of  the  miners  have  attached  themselves  to  the  spot  and  formed  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  above  mentioned,  on  a  small 
branch  of  which  the  stockade  of  Belinyu  is  likewise  built ;  both  dis* 
tricts  are  united  under  one  chief. 

The  stockade  of  Belinyu  is  Uid  out  sufficiently  extensive  to  con* 
tain,  besides  the  store  houses  and  dwellings  of  the  chief,  those  of  the 
artificers  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  mines,  the  fornaees, 
and  a  number  of  private  families.  The  former  attacks  of  the  pirates 
have  made  a  retreat  necessary  at  all  the  principal  establishments,  in 
the  eastern  peninsula  particularly.  At  Lumut,  Layang,  Sungie«liat, 
^larawang  and  Pangkal-pitiang  these  stockades  are  oonstmcted  on  u 
?;imilar  plan,  and  contain  the  store  houses,  furnaces  and  die  dwell* 
iii^s  of  various  persons  employed  iu  the  preparation  of  the  metal. 
SSmaller  stockades  arc  built  at  various  other  places  as  at  Djenlaog, 
liobu,  Messu,  Jirak  &c. 

The  mines  of  Lumut  are  situated  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from 
Hie  bay,  about  3  miles  fiirther  south :  three  large  mines  are  at  pre- 
sent worked,  those  of  Ilapsun,  Lahuntonw  and  Keigkwad,  The 
attention  of  the  miners  has  been  strongly  directed  to  Mapur  about 
10  miles  towards  east  north  east;  which  is  supposed  to  offer  a  fa« 
vourable  opportunity  of  opening  new  and  productive  mines. 

At  Lftyang  a  considerable  village  of  Chinese  has  remained,  al- 
though the  mines  of  that  neighbourhood  have  been  exhausted. 

The  mines  o(  StoigU'llat  are  dispersed  through  the  dis^cts  of 
Lanipur,  Ayer-Durin,  Robo,  Roboklu,  Djeniang  and  Ratta,  for  tho 
relative  situation  of  which  I  refer  to  the  map,  while  the  particulars 
which  1  noticed  as  to  those  I  nsited  will  be  detailed  iu  the  JoumaL 
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The  mines  of  Marawang  are  situated  in  all  directions  about  the  stoc- 
kade :  the  most  important  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  mineralogical 
aceount. 

The  South-bast  Division  of  Banka,  though  the  most  important 
in  point  of  extent  is  the  least  interesting  at  present  as  far  as  relates 
to  population  and  productiveness.  The  line  of  boundary  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  northern  division  has  been  mentioned  above ;  in  the 
other  quarters  it  is  surrounded  by  the  common  boundaries  of  the  is- 
land already  described. 

The  eastern  coast,  from  the  discharge  of  the  Marawang  river  to 
point  Ttejong  Merikat,  is  bounded  by  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
China  Sea,  the  straits  of  Caspar,  between  the  point  last  mentioned, 
and  point  T&njong  Merrun  separates  its  furthest  eastern  extremity 
from  the  island  of  Billiton  ;  in  the  south  it  is  washed  by  the  sea  of 
Borneo  or  Java,  and  the  Straits  of  Banka  divides  It  in  the  west  from 
Sumatra. 

It  contains  the  snhdimions  of  Pangkal^inang,  Jerak,  Koha^ 
TutuaU^  BankO'kuUo  and  Paku^  each  of  which  b  made  up  of 
smaller  districts. 

The  district  of  Pangkal-pinang  is  the  only  one  which,  as  far  as 
regards  population  and  extent  of  works  for  preparing  metal,  is  equal 
to  most  parts  of  the  northern  division  of  the  bland.  In  the  north 
it  b  bounded  by  the  large  river  of  Marawang  and  in  the  west  by  the 
former  settlements  on  Mendu-river,  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of 
the  Selan  river  eastward  to  the  discharge  of  that  of  Kurouw  forms 
iti  southern  boundary :  In  the  east  it  takes  in  an  extent  of  coast 
from  the  last  river  to  that  of  Marawang. 

The  principal  mines  of  PangkaUpioang  are  dbtribnted  through 
the  subdirbioQS  of  Messu,  Brassak,  Krassak-Ulu,  Bakung,  Bang, 
kwang,  Kayu-besse,  Ayer  Mangkok  Bulu,  Ayer  Udang  and  Gumu* 
ru ;  the  relative  situation  of  which  1  have  however  not  been  able 
'accurately  to  determine ;  they  are  mostly  named  according  to  the 
streams  and  rivulets  which  pass  through  them.  The  settlements  of 
Pkngkul  and  Kurouw,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  districts, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  others  just  mentioned   have  participated  in 
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the  eommon  disasters  of  the  island  and  bare  almost  been  conferted 
to  a  desert. 

The  original  inhabitants  are  united  nnder  the  satire  ehieft :  fht 
Batin  Marawang  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  distrieta  above- 
mentioned,  Batin  Bukit^  Batin  Ayer^Angat^  Batin  Sehik  and  Bat'n 
Mendu^  whose  district  in  divided  into  a  western  and  eastern  or 
Menda  Barat  and  Mendu  Timor* 

Jirak  is  a  small  district  situated  about  10  miles  nevly  south-west 
from  Pangkal-pinang.  It  was  formerly  under  the  superintendenee 
of  MarawanjTf  but  from  the  contiguity  of  its  situation,  will  more 
properly  be  added  to  Pangkal-pinang.  Near  tlie  western  boundarj 
of  this  district  are  the  two  old  settlements  of  PanglcjU-Mendu  and 
PangkaUMongas,  situated  on  different  branches  of  the  Mendu  ri- 
ver, the  former  towards  the  north,  the  latter  towards  the  south :  they 
have  both  been  useful  in  keeping  up  a  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  island  and  from  the  latter  to  Minto* 
Godong'Selan  lies  3  miles  further  south  on' a  branch  of  the  Selan 
river.  Along  part  of  its  southern  boundary  the  district  of  Pangkal* 
pinang  roeetr«  that  of  Koba. 

Koba  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Banka  from  the  river 
of  Kurouw,  to  point  Taiijong  Merikat,  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  is'and.  It  was  formerly  an  imporUnt  and  productive  district 
and  supfiorted  numerous  mines  and  prosperous  establishments  of  the 
Chinese,  its  only  inhabitants  at  present  are  a  few  straggling 
Uun  people  who  have  lately  returned  thither.  The  smaller 
tlements  of  Rangouw^  and  Kayu-arro  formed  part  of  this  die* 
trict. 

Bounding  the  southern  part  of  Koba  in  the  west  we  meet  the  ex« 
tensive  diKtrict  of  Tubuali^  commencing  at  its  point  of  termination 
above  mentioned.  From  here  Tubuali  follows  the  direction  of  the 
coast  through  the  Strait  of  Lipar,  comprising  an  extensive  belt  of 
thus  part  of  the  island  which,  winding  round  the  points  Sarang  Ikan 
and  8urobuang*dapor,  proceeds  along  the  western  coast  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  district  at  the  boundary  of  Banko4cuiio.  In  the  south- 
em  part  of  Tubuali  in  the  Strait  of  Lipar  are  the  two  rivers  of  Teng-  \ 
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kiya  (also  called  KeHa,  and  Keppu,)  well  known  by  the  report  of  the 
richness  of  the  mines  and  as  a  resort  of  the  smuggling  prahus  from 
Billiton. 

The  stockade  of  Tubuali  is  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name  about  3  miles  from  the  point  Tanjong  Sumbuang-dapur  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  Bantilan.  Pursuing  the  western  coast  about  20  miles, 
we  meet  the  settlement  of  Nyiree,  and  12  miles  further  northward 
that  of  Ulim.  Both  supported  formerly  considerable  e  rablishments 
and  mines;  during  the  late  disasters  of  BanUd  they  hav  *  been  nearly 
depopulated,  but  since  the  establ.sliM  cnt  of  tlie  present  fiovernment 
many  of  the  exiles  are  gradually  returning  to  their  former  homes. 

The  mountdn  penple  ot  Tubuali  are  united  under  the  Bntiiis  or 
chiefs  of  Semdmhu  and  Gnmgdng,  To  the  north  of  the  listrict  we 
meet  that  of  Bunko-kutto.  It  extends  from  the  bounlary  of  Ulim 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  island  to  the  discharge  of  Mendu  ri« 
rer,  and  comprizes  the  smaller  settlements  of  BJihr,  K'lbaly  Permis* 
sdngf  BdnkO'kutto  and  Pendgan. 

The  old  settlements  of  Banko-kutto  were  situated  about  7  miles 
up  the  river  of  tUe  same  name.  The  reports  of  the  natives  au^ree 
in  affirming  that  these  were  in  ancient  times  tha  chief  establishments 
on  the  islands  ;  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  former  foreigners 
af  Banl^a  re:iided  at  a  fortified  place,  the  ruins  of  which  are  said  to 
be  erident  at  the  present  time*  PdngkaUhulo  is  a  settlement  about 
0  miL's  higher  up  the  same  river  near  the  central  districts,  it  is  con- 
Tcniently  situated  for  carrying  on  a  communication  across  the  island 
towards  KobS,  and  in  former  periods  served  for  this  purpose.  All 
the  subdivisions  of  B&nko-Kutto  retain  at  the  present  period  scarce- 
ly a  remnant  of  a  considerable  population;  their  relative  situation  has 
been  laid  down  on  the  map. 

The  district  of  PaArw  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  this  part  of 
Banka,  and  possessed  formerly  a  population  proportioned  to  its  ex- 
tent, this  appears  from  the  number  of  working  men  (Mdtta^gawes) 
which  were  apportioned  from  the  inhabitants,  for  the  works  of  the 
Sultans  of  Plembang  in  former  times.  Those  few  fugitives  who  es- 
caped the  general  devastation,  have  retired  to  PangkaUpinang  «nd 
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Mar&wan^  where  they  were  less  exposed*    A  nominal  DipatU  of 
Paku  still  resides  at  present  near  Jirik. 

The  district  of  Paku  occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  island  in- 
cluded between  Pangkal-pinang  and  Kobi  in  the  east  and  Tubuali 
and  B&nko*kutto  in  the  west ;  and  from  its  extent  may  be  supposed 
to  contain  valuable  mines ;  it  has  been  less  visited  than  other  parts, 
by  the  Chinese  miners.  The  inhabitants,  in  former  times  prqMred 
Iron^  from  the  ore  which  is  abundantly  found  in  this  district,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Biliiton.  Their  ddef 
article  of  manufiictory  consisted  in  nails. 

My  opportunities  for  collecting  practical  observations  have  been 
very  limited  in  this  part  of  the  island :  the  only  districts  I  viated 
were  those  of  Pangkal-pinangpand  Jir&k,  where  my  continuance  was 
very  short.  I  have  therefore  little  to  add  as  to  the  rivers,  mountains, 
points  &C.  of  this  division.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  natives, 
the  largest  rivers  are  those  of  Koba,  Keppu,  B4nko«kutto  and  Se« 
Ian  ;  tiie  others  have  the  same  name  as  the  setUements  which  are 
formed  on  them,  and  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  si- 
tuation of  those  from  Sekm  to  Tubuali  has  been  lud  down  on  the 
map,  as  they  were  pointed  out  by  the  natives,  in  sailing  along  that 
part  of  the  coast  Several  projecting  points  occur  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  B&nk&  tiie  principal  of  wluch  are,  T&njong  Menkdi, 
Tanjong  Ru^  T&njong  Merrun^  T&njong  Sdramg4kiH  and  TAnjong 
Sumbudng^pur,  Near  the  boundary  of  the  western  division  we 
meet  the  points  Tanjong  Penagdn  opposite  the  Nanka  isknds,  T&n- 
jong  K&hal^  several  miles  south  of  Permissang  near  the  settlements 
of  the  same  name,  and  T&njoi^  I/irfiAiui^-piji^oji^  distinguished  on 
the  maps  by  the  denomination  of  Lalary  point. 

The  principal  mountain  of  the  district  of  Pangkal-pinang  is  call- 
ed Gunung  Mdngkul  its  southern  extremity  Ounung  L&di,  runs  off 
towards  tJie  east  and  forms  the  point  Ttojong  Udshung-Gunung,  near 
the  discharge  of  the  river  of  P&ngkul :  some  remarks  on  its  constitu- 
tion will  follow  In  the  mineralogical  account  A  very  considerable 
mountain,  equal  in  length  to  the  M&rfiss,  but  less  elevated,  the  Gu- 
nung Pdding  occurs  in  the  district  of  Koba,  and  its  promontories 
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form  the  point  Tanjong  Merikdt :  it  is  distinctly  perceived  in  sailing 
through  the  Straits  of  Bduk&. 

In  the  district  of  'Fubudli  I  only  determined  the  hill  Gunung  Bdn- 
tildn,  remarkable  for  its  pyramidal  form,  immediately  east  of  point 
TdnjoDg  Sumbu&ng-dapur :  the  names  of  several  long  extended  ridges 
in  the  district,  could  not  be  learned  from  those  natives  to  whom  my 
enquiries  were  directed. 

The  hill  of  Permisndng  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is  noti- 
ced by  every  person  who  passes  the  Straits  of  Bankd.  It  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  M&numbing  in  height,  but  its  declivities  are  more  ex- 
tended and  give  it  a  longer  appearance :  several  small  ranges  are  at- 
tached to  it  in  the  north  and  the  south  opposite  the  Nanka  islands, 
the  hill  Gunung  Penagdn  is  very  conspicuous :  it  runs  oflf  to  form  a 
point  of  the  same  name. 
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5ECTI0X  II. 

MINERALOGICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISLAND.* 

After  the  foregoing  geographical  description  of  Bink^  I  pro- 
ceed to  a  connected  narrative  of  the  mineralogical  appearances,  re- 
markfl  and  facte,  in  order  to  expUin  the  constitution  of  the  mines 
and  to  throw  some  light  on  the  geological  history  of  the  island,  re- 
serving the  ino«t  ohvii)Us  conclusions  and  reOexions  until  the  obser- 
vations made  in  different  parts  of  the  island  have  been  detailed,  and 
may  be  taken  uito  one  point  of  view. 

Diit,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  tlie  following  descriptions,  it 
is  necessary  to  premise  some  remarks  or  positions  of  a  general  na- 
ture. 

1.  The  direction  of  the  island  (see  the  geographical  account)  is 
from  north-west,  to  south-east :  in  this  direction  it  follows,  not  only 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malaka,  but 
the  large  chain  of  the  Asiatic  mountains  one  of  the  various  branches 
of  which  terminates  in  Ceylon,  while  another  after  having  traversed 
Arracan,  Pegu,  Malaka  and  probably  Sumatra,  sends  off  an  inferior 
range  through  Bunk&  and  Billiton  where  it  may  be  considered  to 
disappear  and  terminate.f 

2.  It  u  not  only  in  the  direction  of  its  course  that  Bankd  follows 
the  large  Asiatic  ranges  of  mountains, — the  elevated  parts  of  the  is- 
land, or  those  which  are  entitled  to  be  called  mountains  or  hills, 
have  the  same  constitution  as  the  great  chain  above  mentioned,  they 
are  composed  principally  of  granite. 

3.  Next  to  these,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  primitive 
parts  of  B]ink4,  we  meet  with  a  species  of  rock,  which  for  the  sake 
of  distincdon  1  have  named  Red- Iron-stone.     It  is  very  extensive- 

*  Wc  beg  to  call  (he  attention  of  all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
our  Settlements  on  tlic  Malay  Peninsula  to  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
part  or  the  Report.  So  great  is  the  resemblance  of  Danka  to  the  southern 
countries  of  the  Peninsula  that  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  the  mineraloglcal 
descripiioi  which  may  not  be  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  latter.— Ed. 

f  See  Sketch  of  iho  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
^insula,  an(9  p.  8U-93.  also  vol.  i.  p.  2-1.--ED. 
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ly  distributed  and  occurs  in  situations  of  secondary  elevation,  in 
single  rocks,  or  in  veins  of  many  united  together,  and  covering  ex- 
tendve  tracts  of  country.  Tlie  red  colour  universally  predominates, 
and  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Iron  in  its  composition,  but  a 
more  particular  accounts  of  its  distribution  and  conjunction  with 
other  parts  of  the  Island,  is  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  following 
description:  the  analysis  will  be  added  separately. 

4.  In  many  parts  of  the  Island,  these  tracts  of  country,  which 
are  composed  of  Red- Iron-stone,  are  bounded  by  the  alluvial  dis- 
tricts which  are  again  subdivided  into  such  as  are  formed  of  ranges 
of  waving  hills,  gradually  rising  on  each  other,  apparently  of  prior 
formation,  and  of  such  as  are  completely  low  and  level,  of  recent 
origin,  and  confining  the  discharge  of  the  large  rivers. 

5.  In  conjunction  and  often  within  the  alluvial  tracts  are  found 
sand -stones,  breccias  (or  amygdaloids)  and  various  mixed  stones, 
bearing  nuirks  of  a  comparatively  late  origin.  The  former  is  gener- 
ally distributed  in  extensive  veins  or  low  ridges ;  the  breccias  or 
amygdaloids  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  form  and  disposition.  Im- 
mense conchoidal  or  tabular  masses,  in  some  instances,  cover  exten- 
sive portions  of  the  ground. 

6.  Those  districts  which  occur  in  juxtaposition  to  the  primitive 
portions,  filling  the  space  between  these  and  the  fixed  veins  of  Red- 
Iron-stone  (Iron-rock),  or  again  between  these  and  the  alluvial  parts, 
are  stratified:  the  strata  are  uniformly  horizontally  arranged,  and 
characteristic  of  the  tracts  above  mentioned  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  Island. 

7.  The  ore  of  tin  is  disseminated  through  these  horizontal  stra- 
ta, and,  as  far  as  has  hitherto  been  remarked,  either  immediately 
under  the  surface  or  at  no  great  distance  below  it :  they  are  most- 
ly found  in  low  situations  or  near  the  primitive  ridges:  The  process 
of  mining  has  greatly  contributed  to  illustrate  their  composition,  and 
it  is  one  chief  object  in  the  following  detjuls  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  strata,  in  as  far  as  these  were  illustrated 
by  the  various  fragments  of  stone  found  at  the  aqueducts  of  the  mines. 

8.  Forming  part  of  these  strata  and  distributed  through  the  more 
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solid  parts,  are  extensive  masses  of  Clay  of  various  colours^  from 
pure  white  to  yellow  and  red:  a  black  earthy  substance  which,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction^  1  have  called  Blaek^ck^  occurs  in  irregular 
masses  or  coagula  (with  few  exceptions)  in  every  mine;  and  the  ter- 
mination of  a  stratum  is  indicated  by  a  peculiar  white  clayey  sub- 
stance which  becomes  friable  by  diying  and  is  called  Kimgtajf  by  the 
Chinese. 

I  have  proposed  in  the  mineralogical  remarks,  to  follow  the  or- 
der in  which  they  were  made  diuing  a  tour  through  part  of  the  Is- 
land of  B(ink6,  without  any  retrospect  to  reguUrity  or  relative  im- 
porUnce ;  dating  the  commencement  of  my  investigations  from  my 
arrival  at  K&mpik  in  March  after  a  passage  of  two  days  from  the 
settlement  at  Rang&m.  In  my  course  around  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Bdnkd,  during  which  the  vessel  remained  near  the  shore,  I 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  direction  and  extent  of  the 
mountain  M^umbing  and  its  western  and  eastern  appendages,  with 
part  of  that  range  which  extends  from  it,  to  the  eastward. 

That  tract  of  country  which  lines  the  Bay  of  Jebus  between  the 
hilb  of  P&ri-p&ri  on  the  north,  and  of  M&numbing  and  its  appenda- 
ges on  the  south,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  'Alluvial  districts 
of  B4nk6;  besides  several  others  of  less  note,  the  rivers  of  Sungei- 
bulo,  K&mpik,  P^angis  and  R&mb&t  pass  through  it.  In  procee- 
ding up  the  river  of  K4mp&k  I  remarked  numerous  rocks  projeedng 
beyond  the  surface. 

I  examined  them  at  a  cluster,  which  forms  a  small  Island,  called 
by  the  nadves  Bdtu-lukut^  about  100  yards  in  circumference. 
The  external  form  of  the  entire  rocks  is  rather  rounded  than  sharp  ; 
the  highei»t  project,  at  the  present  season,  about  10  feet  beyond  the 
level  of  the  river:  The  external  .colour  of  the  separate  rock  is 
of  a  dirty  hue;  the  surface  is  very  unequal  and  rough,  exca- 
vated by  fissures,  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  into  ii- 
regular  angles  and  rhombs  &c.  or  nuurked,  in  a  «milar  manner 
by  white  streaks  or  lines.  The  fracture  is  intensely  white,  some 
portions  appearing  glistening  as  pure  quartx,  others  dull  and  ^lal- 
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When  tttruck  with  an  hammer  it  separates  at  the  fissures,  which 
appear  on  the  surface,  into  irregukr  fiagments;  it  also  frequently 
follows  the  direction  of  the  speaks  or  lines :  these  are  formed  of  a 
rabetance  hard  and  semi-transparent,  approaching  the  nature  of  roclc- 
crystal.  They  often  separate  from  the  common  mass  of  the  stone 
into  extensive  lamins  of  unequal  thickness  from  half  a  line  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch :  In  many  cases,  however,  they  are  closely  united 
to  the  substance  of  the  rock,  they  appear  on  the  fracture  but  cannot 
be  separated.  This  rock  b  completely  siliceous,  and  exhibits  not 
the  least  sensibility  on  the  application  of  the  strong  acids. 

The  village  of  Kdmpdk  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  dis* 
charge  of  thu  river ;  the  banks  are  here  elevated  about  12  or  15  feet 
above  its  common  level  at  low  water.  After  some  search  I  discover- 
ed a  spot  where  they  were  exposed  by  an  artificial  section  ;  they 
here  connsted  of  a  stratum  of  the  red*iron-stone  formed  of  fragments 
of  various  figures,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  several  inches  in 
length  and  diameter,  disposed  in  very  fine  sand  adhering  partially  by 
means  of  particles  of  clay ;  they  were  all  rounded  at  their  edges  and 
bore  the  marks  of  having  been  carried  down  by  the  stream.  Alter- 
nating with  this  stratum,  and  in  some  instances  immediately  under 
the  soil,  I  remarked  extensive  masses  of  day  of  a  reddbh  ground, 
variegated  with  yellow  and  white  ;  small  fragments  of  red-stone  were 
often  bedded  in  it. 

From  Kamp&k  the  direction  of  the  river  is  winding  through  the 
alluvial  plain  to  its  third  branch  which  leads  to  the  stockade  of  Je- 
bus ;  the  profuseness  of  vegetation  along  the  whole  course,  extending 
completely  to  the  water  edge,  prevents  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  banks ;  in  several  places  where  they  were  exposed  they  exhibi- 
ted a  black  vegetable  mould.  The  stockade  of  Jebus  is  built  on  the 
first  elevation  beyond  the  level  of  the  river :  I  examined  the  frag- 
ments of  stone  which  were  thrown  out  in  making  the  ditch  which 
surrounds  it ;  they  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  near  the  river 
at  the  village  of  K&mpdk,  small  Red-Iron-stones  all  bearing  the  marks 
of  attrition,  corroded  on  the  surface,  fiat,  oblong  reniform,  variously 
excavated,  perforated  and  rounded^  the  fracture  exhibited  a  red  or 
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brown  oxide  of  iron  of  different  shades,  the  surface  fras  eorered  with 
a  yellow  ochreous  cmst.* 

The  country  from  the  stockade  of  Jehus  to  the  district  of  the 
mines  is  waving  and  uneven,  but  as  it  is  completely  covered  with 
wood  and  vegetables  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  relative 
height  of  the  intervening  hills,  which  may  more  properly  be  called 
risings.     I  noted  thirteen  in  succession  on  this  tract. 

In  the  descent  after  the  first  rising,  large  rocks  of  red-iron-stone 
projected  from  the  surface,  or  were  dispersed  in  large  fragments  on 
the  road :  The  fracture  is  very  various ;  in  some  fragments  it  is  me- 
tallic, in  others  ochreous  or  mixed:  those  of  the  former  (the  metallic 
fracture)  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  stratified  or  cellular,  the  exca« 
vataons  cxhibiUng  a  dark  shining  suriace  as  resembling  a  substance 
which  has  undergone  a  fusion  and  has  suddenly  cooled:  the  ochreous 
fracture  is  generally  porous  and  the  colour  intensely  red.  Both  are 
a  rich  Iron  ore,  and  their  analysis  and  accurate  description  will  be 
given  in  the  sequel. 

The  nine  following  vallies  exhibited  similar  appearance:  The  Red- 
Iron-stone  in  great  variety;  and  sandy  apparently  of  different  colours, 
from  the  clayey  particles  that  are  accidentally  mixed  with  it:  several 
of  them  transmit  rivulets,  others  bear  the  marks  of  an  accumulation 
of  water  after  rains. 

In  the  ascent  after  leaving  the  tenth  valley  the  road  crosses  a  very 
extensive  layer  of  sand-stone.  The  colour,  in  general,  is  light  blue 
or  inclining  to  grey  ;  some  parts  are  covered  with  a  yellowish  ochr- 
eous crust.  It  is  divided  or  separated  by  rightlined  fissures  which 
appear  on  the  surface  in  delicate  lines  or  streaks  crossing  each  other 
in  various  directions :  when  struck,  it  separates  at  these  lines,  in 
fragments  of  every  variety  of  configuration,  with  flat  sides  and  sharp 
angles,  forming  squares,  lozenges,  pyramids  and  oblique  parallelo- 
grams in  endless  variety.  The  adhesion  of  its  particles,  in  its  na- 
tural situation,  is  not  strong  and  many  portions  are  friable,  by  dry- 


^  The  disintegrated  ironmasked  rocks  of  the  Peninsula  are  extremely 
deceptive  in  this  respect,  often  appearing  tike  water  )Rorn  grsYel;  volcanic 
lapilli,  drc— Ed. 
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ing,  it  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness.  On  tliis  layer  of 
sandstone  I  found,  dispersed  in  various  parts,  loose  fiagments  of  a 
substance  purely  siliceous,  consisting  of  minute  crystals  of  quartz 
closely  united  into  a  brittle  strong  mass,  divided  and  separating  I)y 
regular  fissures,  but  mostly  in  planes  or  slabs  with  even  surfaces. 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  valley  are  dispersed  large  loose  fragments 
of  red-iron-stone,  similar  to  that  above  described :  they  both  transmit 
small  rivulets.  After  the  thirteenth  descent  follows  that  district  in 
which  the  mines  are  at  present  worked.  Its  boundaries  and  extent  can- 
not be  defined,but  the  most  productive  strata  of  tin -ore  have  been  found 
near  the  central  parts  of  this  peninsula  at  the  j  unction  ^f  the  districts 
of  Sungie-bulu,  Kl&bbet  and  Tengd,  embradng  an  irregularly  oval 
space  whose  longest  diameter  is  about  six  miles,  sending  off  arms  in 
various  directions,  particularly  towards  Kldbbet-ldrnd  or  to  the  north 
east.  Towards  the  north  and  north-east  the  plain  is  surrounded  by 
the  ranges  of  hills  above  mentioned  ;  in  the  south-west  and  south,  it 
unites  with  the  alluvial  hills,  which  stretch  obliquely  across  this  part 
of  the  island,  and  its  south  and  south-east  extremities  extend  to  that 
extensive  desert,  which  surrounds  the  mountain  of  M^u^s,  and  which 
has  imperfectly  been  investigated. 

This  district,  upon  the  whole,  is  level  or  variegated  with  very  gen- 
tle risings :  but  like  most  parts  of  Bdnk&  it  is  so  completely  covered 
with  vegetation,  that  in  no  place  a  large  extent  of  surface  can  be 
taken  into  view  at  once. 

Of  all  the  mines  that  are  worked  at  present,  in  this  district,  those 
of  Jebus  or  Anten  are  the  most  considerable  ;  they  are  divided,  ac- 
cording to  their  situation,  into  those  of  the  Upper-furnace,  and  of 
the  Lower-furnace,  in  the  former  two,  and  in  the  latter  three  large 
mines  are  worked  at  present,  besides  ten  small  ones  distributed 
through  both  districts. 

The  large  mines  of  the  Upper-furnace  district  are  those  of  Sun- 
gie  Tango  and  Suntdy,  and  of  the  Lower-furnace  district,  those  of 
Sungie-Buldky  Tdyndm  and  Seam :  the  ten  small  mines  of  botli 
districts  are  those  of  Sunko,  Sunyu,  Sunsing,  Sunwad,  Sunwing, 
Sunhawa^  Soktjoy,  Tenpo,  Assxin^  and  Atshey, 
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The  first  mine,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district  which 
I  examined  was  that  of  Sungie-Bul&k,  named  after  a  river  of  the 
same  name ;  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  worked, 
nearly  for  thirty  successive  years. 

As  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  mining  is  conducted  on 
Bkokij  will  be  minutely  described  in  the  sequel,  I  shall,  at  present 
only  premise,  introductory  to  the  description  of  the  appearances 
which  I  noticed  under  the  surface,  that,  in  large  mines,  the  ground 
is  perforated  by  a  square  or  oblong  excavation  or  pit  from  which 
the  successive  kyers  are  carried  out  by  the  workmen  until  they  ar- 
rive at  the  stratum  which  contains  the  ore  of  tin.  These  strata,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  are  all  disposed  horizontally  and,  com- 
paratively, at  no  great  distance  below  the  sur&ce ;  extensive  tracts 
of  ground  are  thus,  in  many  pUces,  worked  and  exposed  in  succes- 
sion. In  this  place  particularly,  where  the  stratum  had  been  found 
very  productive,  I  observed  the  remains  of  a  great  number  of  pits 
from  which  the  ore  had  been  extracted. 

In  the  pit  on  which  the  workmen  were  at  the  time  employed.  I 
noticed  the  following  successive  strata : 

On  Uie  west  side 
No.     1.     Stratum,  black  vegetable  mould 1  ft. 

2.  Sand  and  yellow  clay  loosely  mixed. ...      1  „ 

3.  Black  clay,  an  extensive  irregular  mass 

unqual  in  depth  from 6  to  8  ft. 

4.  Coarse  white  sand 3  „ 

On  the  north  side 

1.  Stratum,  black  vegetable  mould 1  „ 

2.  Sand  disposed  in  dark  coloured  clay  (ir- 

gular) 3„ 

3.  Black  clay,  variegated  with  Harrow  stra- 

ta of  yellow  cUy  ;  irregular  massive. . .    5  to  6  „ 

4.  Coarse  sand. .  .  .^ 3  „ 

On  tiie  south  side 
1.     Stratum,  vegetable  mould 1  „ 
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2.  Sand  mixed  with  mould  (conUining  trunks 

of  trees  in  ft  recumbent  position  ;  and 
perforated  by  deep  roots) 9  feet. 

3.  Yellow  clay  in  small  irregular  layers  al- 

ternating with  dark  coloured  sand. .  •  1  foot. 

4.  White  clay 6  in. 

5.  Black  clay  massive 1  foot. 

6.  Coarse  sand. 

The  miners  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  carrying  out  these  dif- 
ferent strata ;  they  had  penetrated  nearly  14  feet  below  the  surface, 
mod  from  the  disposition  of  the  rein  of  ore,  with  which  they  were 
acquunted  by  the  experience  of  the  last  pit,  they  expected  to  arrive 
at  it  after  having  descended  about  6  feet  more.  On  the  surface  re- 
maining exposed  from  the  former  works.  I  observed  very  large  frag- 
ments of  a  glistening  white  stone  consisting  of  quartz  and  felspar 
mixed  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  Some  of  them  had  more  than 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  If  force  was  applied  they  separated  at  fis- 
sures into  fragments  with  regular  sides.  They  had  remained  after 
the  washing  of  the  ore ;  the  fragments  of  stone  which  remun,  after 
this  process,  at  the  sides  of  ^he  canals  or  aqueducts,  demonstrate 
clearly  the  composition  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  ore  is  found, 
and  I  made  it  a  rule  to  examine  them  in  every  mine  1  visited,  and 
to  collect  specimens  of  the  varieties. 

At  this  place  I  found,  besides  the  large  fragment  above  mentioned 
smaller  particles,  diminishing  gradually  to  the  weight  ofa  few  grains 
of  the  same  kind  ;  they  all  had  a  disposition  to  separate  into  frag- 
ments with  regular  angles.  In  some  cases  the  particles  of  felspar 
were  in  a  state  of  decomposition  and  formed  a  white  powder  resem- 
bling chalk :  it  was  not  in  the  least  affected  on  the  applications  of 
the  strong  adds :  Small  crystals  of  pure  quartz  were  mixed  with 
tbis  white  powder.  , 

Besides  these,  I  found  at  the  aqueduct,  sand-stone  in  small  frag- 
ments, resembling  that  above  described.  An  aggregate  stone  or 
amygdaloid  in  lamins,  composed  of  particles  of  quartz  united  by  a 
yellow,  ochreous  Iron-earth  \  to  several  of  these  the  particles  of  tin- 

p 
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ore  were  still  found  adhering,  and  irregular  fragments  and  crystals 
of  pure  quartz  of  various  shades  of  colour. 

In  proceeding  from  the  district  of  the  Lower  to  the  Upper-furnace 
one  perceives,  on  the  road,  the  vestiges  of  many  of  the  old  mines  ; 
they  form  a  contrast,  though  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  with  the 
abundant  ve:2fetatiou  of  the  Island :  the  places  of  the  small  mines  pre- 
sent a  naked  uneven  surface,  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  former 
works,  to  which  the  shining  particles  of  quartz  mixed  with  the  sand 
impart  a  peculiar  aridity:  the  place  of  the  large  mines  is  known  by 
extensive  chasms  alternating  with  irregular  hillocks.  It  requires 
however,  but  a  short  time  in  Bankd,  to  cover  the  whole  with  fresh 
vegetation,  and  in  a  few  years  the  spots  where  the  mines  were  work- 
ed are  converted  again  into  forests. 

The  mine  of  Sungei-Tango,  is  the  most  important  of  those  of  the 
Upper-furnace ;  it  employs  more  workmen  than  any  other  single  mine 
on  the  Island,  and  produces,  in  one  season,  more  metal.  The  stra- 
tification of  the  excavation  is  very  regular :  it  consists,  under  the  soil, 
of  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  clay  of  various  colours,  between  which 
the  Black-cIay  occurs  in  extensive  irregular  masses.  The  lowest 
stratum,  containing  the  ore,  had  been  lately  carried  out,  and  was  col« 
lected  in  a  large  heap  preparatory  to  the  process  of  washing. 

I  collected  at  this  heap  a  great  variety  of  the  stones  which  had 
composed  the  stratum  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  the  chief,  as  the 
Other  varieties  will  be  successively  pointed  out  in  the  description  of 
the  mines. 

1.  Quartz,  regularly  crystallized  but  opaque. 

2.  Felspar  in  irregular  rhomboidal  fragments,  mostly  with  flat 
sides  and  sharp  angles,  pure,  or  mixed  with  minute  particles  of  quarts* 

3.  Felspar  and  quartz  alternating  in  nearly  regular  straU,  or 
disposed  so  as  to  produce  a  marbled  (variegated)  surface:  often  in 
fragments  of  considerable  size. 

4.  Pure  quartz,  massive. 

5.  A  lamellated  stone  consisting  of  minute  crystals  of  quarts, 
united  to  a  friable  mass  with  regular  surfaces. 

6.  Quartz  and  felspar  mixed  nearly  in  equal  proportion,  the 
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latter  in  a  state  of  di^composition.     In  some  specimens  the  crystals 
of  quartz  are  very  minute,  and  these  resemlile  a  white  sand-  stone. 

7«  An  aggreg^ate  stone  consisting  of  very  minute,  or  of  larger 
fragments  of  quartz,  united  to  an  amygdaloid  by  a  gluten  of  ochres 
of  various  colours,  from  light  yellow  to  dark  red :  it  occurs  In  lamU 
ne  of  various  forms  and  a  great  variety  in  the  admixture  of  compo* 
cent  parts,  in  some  instances  minute  particles  of  tin-ore  are  closely 
adhering  to  the  fragments. 

8.  A  rgtilaceous  1  ron-ore,  of  dark  l(rown  colour,  particles  of  quartz 
closely  adhering  to  the  surface,  which  in  many  parts  are  covered  with 
yellow  ochre. 

9.  Almost  pure  clay  of  a  grey  colour  in  masses. 

10.  Large  masses  of  a  white  substance  which  is  considered  by 
the  Chinese  miners  as  an  unequivocal  indication  of  the  termination 
of  a  stratum  of  ore,  the  name  is  Kongtay.  It  is  of  the  purest  white 
colour,  very  light  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  it  possesses  all 
the  proporties  of  pure  clay ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  found,  de« 
monstrates  plainly  that  it  is  a  deposition  from  water.  On  this  the 
ore  of  tin  is  composed  in  strata  differing  in  richness  and  extent  and 
mixed  with  the  various  ^inds  of  stone  which  are  from  time  to  time 
enumerated  in  the  account  of  the  mines. 

The  mines  of  Sungei  T&ngo,  as  well  as  those  of  Sungei  BuUk 
above  mentioned,  have  been  worked  for  many  successive  years,  and 
their  neighbourhood  forms  the  most  extensive,  naked  tracts  of  the 
country  in  this  part  of  the  Island. 

Proceeding  from  here  to  Kldhhet  the  road  leads  almost  in  a  west* 
cm  direction  through  a  most  luxuriant  forest,  the  soil  of  which 
consists  of  a  thick  black  vegetable  mould. 

The  most  important  mine  in  this  district  is  that  of  Sinhin^  it  en&« 
ploys  32  workmen  and  is  the  second  in  productiveness  of  those  at 
present  worked  in  B&nk&.  I  found  the  miners  within  6  feet  of  the 
stratum  of  ore :  they  were  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  earth  from  an 
extensive  pit  of  an  oblong  form. 

On  one  of  the  sides  I  remarked  the  following  succession  of  atratai 
1.    Vegetable  mould. 
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2.  Black-cIay  in  extensive  masses  abru|»t1y  and  irrecfularly  in- 

terposed between  the  other  strata. 

3.  Fine  whitish  sand  (with  a  small  proportion  of  clay  inter- 

mixed.) 
.  On  another  of  the  sides  I  remarked. 

1.  Soil. 

2.  Black-clay  massive. 

3.  Sand  adhering  partially  by  means  of  a  clayey  cement. 

4.  Pure  white  sacd. 

The  difference  between  the  two  last  mentioned  layers  was  very 
evident,  in  the  third  the  proportion  of  clay  was  very  abundant,  and 
united  the  particles  of  pure  white  sand  to  a  mass  which  became  so- 
lid by  drying.  The  fourth  was  a  pure  sand  oonasting  of  minute 
crystals  of  quartz  most  of  which  were  transparent,  in  distinction  from 
the  other  it  was  perfectiy  loose  without  any  adhenon  of  itspartides. 

The  manner  in  which  the  black  cUiy  is  generaUy  interposed  or  in- 
truded between  the  other  strata  deserves  some  attention,  but  will 
more  properly  be  conndered  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  stone  collected  at  the  aqueducts  of  the 
mines  of  the  Upper  and  Lower-furnace,  were  found  here  likewise  ; 
and  besides  those  above  enumerated,  I  collected. 

1 .  A  species  of  siliceous  stone  of  the  fracture  and  apparent 

qualities  of  homstone. 

2.  Felspar  of  a  most  pure  and  beautlfbl  milk  white  ookrar. 

3.  An  amygdaloid  consisting  of  white  and  coloured  oHceoiis 

particles,  considerably  resembling  porphyry  in  tiie  frac- 
ture.    Many  of  the  masses  of  quartz,  at  this  mine,  had 
the  colour  of  amethyst. 
On  the  road  to  this  mine  (of  Sinhin)  somewhat  nearer  the  flock- 
ade  of  Klftbbet,  I  visited  the  small  mine  of  Tihentel    As  the  diffSer- 
ence  between  a  small  mine  and  a  large  mine  will  be  pointed  out  in 
another  place  t  shall  only  remark  at  present,  that  in  small  mines  the 
stratum  of  ore  is  generally  nearer  the  surface,  and  that  they  are 
worked,  comparatively,  with  few  hands. 

This  mine  was  opened  on  an  inclining  ground.     Immediataly  un« 
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der  the  soil,  which  was  2  feet  deep,  I  remarked  a  mixtare  connsting 
of  small  fragments  of  quartz  deposited  in  a  clayey  substance  of  a 
wlute  colour,  which,  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  air,  was  chal- 
ky and  adhered  to  and  coloured  the  hands.  The  ore  of  tin  was  dis- 
persed through  the  whole  of  this  stratum,  commendng  immediately 
under  the  soil,  where  it  was  not  percdyed  by  the  eye,  but  became 
evident  on  exposing  it  to  the  process  of  washing ;  about  8  or  10  feet 
below  the  surface  it  berame  very -evident  by  a  black  discoloration  of 
the  stratum,  making  a  striking  contrast  with  the  particles  of  quarts. 
It  was  also  plainly  percdved  by  its  weight  when  taken^up,  and 
smne  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  8ti:atum  were  very  rich. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mine,  which  had  been  exposed  by 
former  works,  I  found  the  following  substances : 
.  1.  Quartz  and  felspar  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition :  the 
crystals  of  the  former  were  wedgeshaped,  very  brittle,  easily  separate 
cd,  if  force  was  applied,  when  the  decomposed  felspar  appeared  as 
a  white  friable  powder ;  they  were  united  into  tables  or  slabs  mostly 
witJi  oblique  surfaces. 

2.  Quartz  and  felspar  united  into  masses  of  nearly  equal  pro« 
portions  of  admixture,  to  a  substance  of  a  variegated  fracture  (as 
above  described.) 

3.  Amygdaloids  conristing  of  the  stone  just  mentioned  united  to 
small  portions  of  tiie  red  Iron-stone  by  a  dayey  cement. 

4.  Black  sinning  sand  combined  with  particles  of  quartz  by  * 
means  of  a  ferruginous  cement.     Besides  the  sandstone  above  des- 
eribed,  and  various  combinations  of  day  and  sand. 

The  mines  of  Sunnie  are  situated  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  district  of  the  mines  above  mentioned.  They  are  of  the  large 
kind :  the  workmen  had,  at  the  time  of  my  vistt  nearly  arrived  at 
the  commencement  of  the  stratum  contaimng  the  ore,  after  baring 
penetrated: 

1.  A  stratum  of  soil 2  feet, 

2.  White  day  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  sand, 

co-agulable  to  a  solid  mass  by  drying 3    „ 

3.  Coarse  sand,  consisting  chiefly  of  fragments  of 
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crystals  of  quartz  in  some  places,  btenremng 

smoall  masses  of  clay 8  fset 

4.     Black-clay  massive  in  irregular  co*agula S    9, 

5«  Fine  sand,  dispersed  through  particles  of  quart!  and  frag- 
ments of  decomposed  granite-rocks :  here  the  ore  commenced  to  be 
thinly  disseminated  through  the  stratum,  the  lowest  portioo  of  the 
layer  which  had  been  carried  out  from  the  last  pit  adjoining  to  the 
present  work,  had  consisted  of  very  large  fragments  of  decomposed 
granite,  through  which  the  ore  had  been  plentifully  dispersed.  The 
miners  informed  me  that  the  vein  of  ore  on  which  they  had  been 
employed  for  3  years,  and  which  occupied  the  lowest  part  of  the  val- 
ley, had  several  times  intersected  the  course  of  the  river  which  flows 
through  it. 

Of  the  pecnliarides  of  the  stones  which  I  found  at  the  aqueducts 
of  this  mine  1  shall  only  enumerate  the  following.  The  crystals  of 
quartz  had  mostly  a  tapering  wedge-like  form,  they  were  opaque 
though  apparently  pure  in  their  nature.  The  felspar  separated  in 
rhomboidal  masses,  and  was  of  various  shades  of  colour :  some  of 
the  fragments  were  very  beautiful.  I  remarked  for  the  fir«t  time 
schorl  in  elegant  needle  form  crystals  adhering  to  the  fragments  of 
quartz :  it  was  also  often  combined  with  quartz  to  an  imperfect  gra* 
pitello :  the  schorl  in  these  cases  was  distributed  through  the  quartz 
in  nearly  equal  proportions,  in  small  irregularly  rhomboidal  crystals ; 
the  substance  of  this  combinaUon  was  very  loose  and  friable. 

The  amygdaloid^  consisting  of  a  miiture  of  Red-Iron-stone  with 
particles  of  quartz  and  felspar,  in  various  proportions,  so  common 
in  the  mines  of  the  Upper  and  Lower-furnace  and  of  Klfibbet,  was 
not  found  among  the  stones  of  the  aqueducts  of  the  mines  of  Sun- 
nie,  or  it  existed  to  sparingly  that  it  eluded  my  attentive  search. 
The  remarks  which  I  made  in  my  further  course  to  the  Dorthem* 
coast  of  Bink&,  expluned  thb  drcumstance.  The  mine  of  Sunuief 
as  above  marked,  is  situated  near  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
portion  of  this  peninsula,  which  I  have  called  the  district  of  the 
mines.  Several  hills,  which  form  an  irregular  ridge,  bound  this  db« 
trict  in  the  north.    Tbe  chief  of  those  b  called  by  the  natives  Gu* 
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nxtng  Odnien^  which  has  two  appendages,  one,  Gunung  Sdpiding  to 
the  north,  the  other  Gunung  Kruwis  to  the  south,  from  the  latter  two 
smaller  hills  Gunung  Rubd  and  Gunung  Mdnek^  extend  towards  the 
western  extremity  of  this  peninsula,  and  in  some  degree  conneet 
this  ridge,  with  the  hills  above  mentioned,  Gunung  P&ri-piri  and 
Gunung  Peny&bung.  fhe  Gunung  Passukkdn  deviates  from  this 
irregular  transverse  ridge  and  runs  off  iu  the  north  towards  the 
point  T&njong  Pimudji. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  hills  has  nothing  particular :  the 
form  of  Gunung  G&nten  is  irregularly  conical  and  somewhat  eleva* 
ted,  the  others  are  extended  and  low :  they  are  all  completely  cover- 
ed with  T^etation. 

The  country  at  the  foot  of  these  hills  is  more  elevated  than  the 
district  towards  the  south,  and  no  ore  of  tin  has  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered  in  it ;  as  the  ground  declines  towards  Sek&,  M imping,  Dsheba 
point  P&mudji,  and  other  situations  near  the  northern  confines  of 
the  island,  the  strata  containing  the  ore  of  this  metal  are  agaia 
found  at  the  usual  distance  below  the  (surface. 

The  remarks,  to  which  my  route  through  this  part  of  the  island 
directed,  appeared  to  me  of  importance  in  its  Geological  History* 
The  objects  of  mineralogy  which  I  had  hitherto  met  with,  were 
those  of  the  lower  or  alluvial  district  at  K&mpik,  at  Jehus,  on  the 
road  to  district  of  the  Lower  and  Upper-furnace,  at  the  aqueducts 
of  the  mines  and  in  the  strata  which  had  been  exposed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  mining.  The  latter  were  evidently  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
consisted  of  detached  portions  of  larger  rocks  of  different  kinds,  re- 
moved out  of  their  natural  situation,  and  exhibiting  unequivocal 
marks  of  having  been  carried  along  and  subjected  to  attrition  by  a 
current  of  water.  On  my  track  from  the  mines  of  Sunnie  to  M&m< 
p&ng,  I  was  gratified,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  discovery  of  a  rock  of 
granite  in  its  original  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  and  almost 
concealed  by  a  thick  coast  of  muss.  Th'S  directed  my  attention  to 
the  hill  G&nten,  with  its  appendages,  which  was  near  on  the  road. 
I  found  that  the  rock  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  hill  is  of  the 
same  kind. 
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In  the  spedmens  of  granite  which  I  collected  from  this  hill*  the 
mica  is,  upon  the  whole,  yerjr  sparingly  distributed,  the  fragmeaCs  of 
quartz  are  of  Tery  different  dzes,  from  that  of  the  smallest  grain,  to 
crystals  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  the  fekpar  is  mixed  with  the  other 
parts  in  large  oblong  or  rhomboidal  fragments  wluch  are  mostly  ea- 
rily  separated,  and  in  many  portions  occupy  tlie  greatest  proportion 
of  the  mass.  In  some  portions  minute  particles  of  schorl  are  barely 
perceptible,  in  some  these  are  uniformly  mixed  with  the  substance 
of  the  stone,  in  others  none  are  to  be  discovered. 

Between  the  foot  of  the  hill  04nten  and  the  Settlements  at  Mim- 
p&ng  I  met  with  more  lai^e  rocks  near  the  road ;  in  some  places 
several  of  them  occurred  together ;  the  dettcent  hither  from  the  oea« 
tral  district  is  very  gradual,  and  the  highest  top  of  the  Gunung  CMui- 
ten,  the  largest  of  the  transverse  ridge,  cannot,  according  to  my  es- 
timate, much  exceed  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the 
settlement,  I  proceeded  about  2  miles,  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction 
to  the  district  of  the  mines.  On  this  tract  which  is  on  an  average 
less  than  2  miles  distant  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  I  met 
again  numerous  granite  rocks,  forming  large  groups  and  rishig  pre* 
dpltous  many  feet  high,  often  with  regular  ddes  and  sharp  angles, 
resembling  in  a  great  measure  irregular  basalts.  Through  the  dis* 
trict  of  the  mines,  these  rocks  were  dispersed  very  abundantly* 
From  the  mines  I  proceeded,  nearly  in  a  northern  direction  to  the 
stockade,  which  was  lately  established  here  for  the  security  of  the 
miners.  It  is  built  on  the  extremity  of  a  point  or  promontory,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  river  of  Seki  discharges  itself  into  the  sea ;  the 
spot  u  completely  naked,  and  the  rocks  present  themselves  of  their 
natural  colour,  which  in  the  forests  is  not  distinguishable  on  account 
of  the  mass  with  which  they  are  enveloped.  Not  only  the  extremity 
of  this  point,  is  covered  with  large  rocks,  but  they  are  seen  to  extend 
into  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Their  form  is  highly  di« 
versified  and  they  exhibit  almost  every  possible  variety  in  whidi  gra- 
nite is  produced :  many  rise  with  sharp  peaks  to  an  enormous  height ; 
others  aro  low,  large  and  rounded  on  the  surface :  The  most  are 
f  oUected  in  groups,  rising  to  a  considerable  height  with  more  or  less 
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regular  sides  and  angles,  and  exhibit  a  8ain[Ae  of  crystallization  on 
a  larg^e  scale.  In  the  site  of  the  stockade,  I  observed  several  sepa* 
rate  rocks  with  uncommonly  regular  sides  and  angles.  A  most  ex- 
tensive group  is  placed  almost  directly  before  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver :  it  consists  of  a  hiirh  pile  of  huge  rocks  forming  a  longitudinal 
seriaSy  in  which  masses  of  a  variety  of  configurations  are  thrown  on 
each  other,  with  so  much  regularity  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
art  having  assisted  in  their  arrangement. 

The  colour  of  the  rocks  is  almost  entirely  dsrived  from  the  fels- 
par which  enters  into  their  composition  :  this  substance  is  observed 
on  the  surface  or  often  projecting  beyond  it,  in  regular  foursided 
crystals  or  in  rhomboidal  plains :  the  form  of  both  however  is  consi- 
derably diversified.  In  some  instances  these  crystals  have  the  length 
of  several  inches  and  are  nearly  one  inch  wide ;  they  shew  themselves 
still  more  distinctly  on  the  fracture  of  the  stone.  The  quartz  is  like- 
wise observed  on  the  surface,  but  is  distributed,  on  the  whole,  in 
much  smaller  proportion  than  the  felspar :  both  contribute  to  give 
the  granite  the  white  appearance  above  mentioned,  which  varies  how« 
ever  from  almost  pure  milky  white  to  that  of  grey.  In  all  the  rocks 
whidi  I  examined  and  of  which  I  collected  specimens,  tbe  mica  was, 
upon  the  whole,  sparingly  distributed,  and  the  only  occasional  ad- 
mixture was  schorl  in  very  small  proportion. 

The  mines  of  M&mping  have  been  opened  within  the  last  two 
years  near  a  small  river  called  Tengalow^  which  discharges  itself  in- 
to the  ocean,  a  little  east  of  Sek& :  they  are  situated  in  the  granite 
district,  about  one  mite  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  island.  The 
miners  (at  the  mine  Sunwad)  had  met  the  layer  of  ore  about  1 0 
feet  below  the  surface,  it  was  situated  in  a  valley,  and  pursued  nearly 
the  same  direction  as  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  was  directed  from 
its  course,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  ore,  as  an 
aqueduct* 

I  noticed  the  following  strata : 

1.  Soil 2J  feet. 

2.  A  mixture  of  fine  particles  of  quartz  and  clay . .      4     „ 

3.  Detached  coarse  particles  of  quartz  and  fcUpar 
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with  a  Bmall  portion  of  clay  and  some  sand  .      3     „ 
at  the  bottom  of  this  stratum  the  partieles  of 
Hn-ore  become  perceptible. 

4.  Coarse  fragments  of  quartz  and  felspar  with  small  partides 
of  schorl,  this  contained  the  ore  of  tin :  at  the  termination  the  work« 
men  produced  to  me  the  white  friable  substance  abore  mentioned, 
called  Kongtay  bj  the  Chinese. 

At  another  side  of  the  mine  : 
1.     Soil. 

5.  Coarse  sand,  composed  of  particles  of  quartz  bedded  alter- 
nately in  red  and  in  yellow  clay  :  with  masses  or  coagula  of  black 
day,  protruded  irregularly  into  the  stratum. 

3.  Fragments  of  quartz  and  felspar,  occasionally  with  mdven* 
dtions  masses  of  clay :  upon  this  followed  the  stratum  of  ore,  as  m 
the  last  stratum,  above  mentioned. 

The  stones  which  I  collected  at  the  aqueduct  of  this  mine  were 
not  much  diversified — as  the  working  of  the  mine  had  very  latdy 
commenced,  they  were  inconsiderable  in  quantity  and  consisted  chief- 
ly of  fragments  of  felspar  and  quartz  of  various  sizes  and  figures;  no 
amygdaloids  occurred  here,  nor  did  I  remark  any  vestige  of  Red-Iron- 
stone in  the  neighbourhood. 

Having  extended  my  mineralogical  remarks  to  the  northern  coast 
of  this  peninsula,  I  determined,  after  my  return  to  the  stockade  of 
Kl^bet,  to  inspect  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  district  of  the 
mines,  in  the  direction  of  Songie-bulu,  which  settlement  I  had  not 
yet  visited.  At  the  Lower-furnace  the  road  separates  from  tlie 
common  route  to  Jebus  and  takes  a  more  westerly  direction.  Here 
very  extensive  surfaces  are  exposed  from  which  the  ore  has  been  suc- 
cessively extracted,  chiefly  by  the  process  of  imali  mining.  The 
road  passes  through  or  near  most  of  the  small  mines  above  enumer- 
ated. In  one  of  the  mines,  near  the  boundary  of  this  district,  I  no- 
tioed  the  following  strata,  which  have  been  exposed  on  the  aide  of  a 
hill  by  the  usual  mode  of  working  these  mines. 

1.  SoU Hfeet. 

2.  A  deep  layer  of  sand  of  a  yeUow  colour,  owing  to 
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the  clay  which  was  mixed  with  it 6     „  - 

9.  Fra^ents  of  riliceons  stones  mixed  with  amygdaloids,  in  thii 
stratom  the  ore  of  tin  was  dispersed,  at  the  bottom  of  wUch 

4.  A  fatyer  of  white  earth ;  extensive  surfaces  of  which  remun- 
ed  exposed  on  the  grounds  from  which  the  other  hiyera  had  been  re- 
moved. 

On  ^xaminiog  the  stones  which  remained  at  the  aqueducts  I  was 
fordbly  struck  with  the  abundance  of  amygdaloids,  wliich  were  mixt 
ed  with  the  siliceous  fragments  and  which  made  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  appearances  observed  only  a  few  days  before  at  the  mutes 
of  Mamp&ng.  These  amygdaloids  appear  to  have  been  accumulat- 
ed in  particular  strata,  as  I  observed  in  some  places  most  of  the 
stones  that  remained  after  the  washing  of  the  ore  were  of  this  na- 
ture. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  mine  which  is  at  present  worked  I 
found  a  large  vein  of  Red- Iron-stone :  Those  parts  which  project- 
ed from  the  surface  formed  several  extensive  rocks  in  a  half  recum- 
bent position.  1'he  fracture  is  similar  to  that  of  the  same  stone 
found  on  the  road  from  Jebus  to  Kl&bbet,  above  mentioned,  partly 
ochreous,  partly  metallic.  It  appears,  by  its  gravity,  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  Iron.  Not  far  from  this  rock  were  several  loose 
fragments  of  a  sandstone  of  a  fine  grain  and  reddish  colour,  marked 
and  crossed  by  very  regular  lines  of  different  shades.  From  this 
mine  I  proceeded  to  the  village  of  the  Bdtin  or  native  chief  of  the 
district  of  Sungie-bulu  :  the  course  of  the  road  had  hitherto  been 
nearly  westward  ;  it  now  took  a  more  southern  direction.  About  a 
mile  beyond  the  B&tin's  village  I  passed  an  extensive  track  covered 
with  Red-Iron-stone,  the  principal  rocks  were  fixed  and  projected 
considerably  beyond  the  surface  :  The  specimens  collected,  resem- 
ble those  found  at  the  mine  last  described.  They  contain  a  krge 
proportion  of  Iron. 

The  mines  of  Tdt^u  belonging  to  Sungie-bulu  and  those  of  TJy- 
ndm  and  Sedm,  are  situated  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  mines,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  road.  I  passed  a- 
long  an  extennve  aqueduct  of  the  mine  of  T&yu,  which  had  lately 
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been  constructed.  Having  left  the  district  of  the  mines  the  road 
leads  through  a  thick  forest,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  deep,  black,  tc* 
getable  mould.  The  country  is  on  the  whole  descending.  Berfdea 
several  extensive  veins  consisting  of  fixed  rocks  of  Red^Iron-stone, 
I  observed  fragments  of  this  stone  wherever  the  stratum  of  soil  was 
removed  by  a  current  of  water.  In  the  stockade  of  Sung^e>bulu 
were  collected  several  large  fragments  of  Sand-stone,  of  the  same 
colour  and  constitution  as  that  found  at  the  last  mine  above  men- 
tioned :  upon  examination  I  found  that  they  were  brought  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  Piri-p&ri,  where  tiiis  kind  of  stone  is  found  in  abun- 
dance. I  obtuned  by  means  of  the  natives  several  specimens  from 
their  natural  situation.  The  stockade  of  Sungte-bulu  is  built  in  the 
alluvial  district,  the  confines  of  which  will  more  aocnratelj  be  point- 
ed out  in  future. 

I  proceeded  from  here  to  Klimp&k  in  order  to  take  a  more  accu- 
rate view  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  peninsuU  in  this  direction,  and 
to  trace  at  different  points  their  boundary  with  the  more  devated 
districts.  Having  crossed  the  Sungie-bulu  river,  the  road  proceeds 
tiirough  a  low  plain,  several  parts  of  which  are  partially  inundated : 
to  this  succeeds  a  gentle  rising  on  which  I  .observed  several  lai^ 
detached  fragments  of  Red-Iron-stone  of  the  same  oonsistenee  md 
colour  as  the  others  found  near  Jebns,  above  mentioned.  After  aer* 
end  successive  risings,  which  were  covered  with  a  deep  sdi  I  met 
with  a  valley  the  lower  part  of  which  transmits  one  of  tiie  braiiclMB 
of  the  river  of  K^mp&k.  The  sides,  of  which  the  deseent  was  eoa- 
siderable,  were  in  several  places  excavated  by  streams  of  water :  I 
examined  the  materials  of  which  the  valley  is  composed :  hi  different 
excavations,  which  exposed  a  depth  of  several  feet  I  here  found 
small  fragments  of  Iron-stone  as  far  as  I  could  penetrate  below  Hie 
surface,  exactly  resembling  those  at  the  outiet  of  the  river  of  K&bb* 
p6k,  and  at  the  hill  on  which  the  stockade  of  Jebus  is  built.  They 
all  bear  the  marks  of  baring  been  carried  along  (eharie)  by  a  eur- 
rent ;  they  are  rounded,  variously  excavated  on  tiie  soriaee,  and  eo^ 
vered  with  an  ochreous  crust.  Their  fracture  exhtbits  them  of  tbe 
same  constitution  as  the  first  Red-Iron-stone  which  composes  tiM 
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gmtest  put  of  the  base  of  thva  part  of  the  ishiod :  most  of  them  con* 
tain  Iron  in  great  proportion.  The  opposite  ascent  of  the  rallej  con- 
MstB  of  similar  fragments  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  and  in  the  farther 
course  to  K&mp&k,  I  obsenred  it  in  several  successive  vallies  dispos- 
ed in  the  same  manner.  The  last  part  of  the  road  passes  through 
a  marsh  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  overflowed  at  high-water.  It 
admits  a  passage  with  considerable  difficulty :  this  the  traveller  must 
seek  over  the  trunks  of  trees  which  acddentally  lie  in  the  way,  and 
which  have  in  some  measure  been  united  by  the  nadves,  by  slender 
bridges,  consisting  of  several  long  poles  placed  near  each  otlier. 

Hie  hills  consisting  of  rounded  stones  form  the  boundary  between 
the  purely  alluvial  districts  of  the  island  and  those  of  the  secondary 
nature  wliich  are  formed  of  more  fixed  materials,  Red-Iron-stone» 
Sand-«tone  &c.,  and  contain  those  strata  through  which  the  ore  of 
^  is  distributed,  and  which  are  mixed  with  fragments  from  the 
higher  districts,  but  the  extent  of  each  and  their  junction  with  each 
other,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  will  more  properly  be 
pointed  out  when  the  account  of  the  mineralogical  appearances  io 
different  parts  of  the  bland  is  completed. 

The  general  direction  of  the  road  from  the  present  stockade  al 
Klibbet  to  Kl&bbet-l&md,  the  old  settlement  at  the  bay  of  tlus  name, 
b  £.  N.  £•  After  learing  the  immediate  environs  of  those  mines 
which  are  at  present  worked,  l^e  road  passes  through  a  thick  forest 
about  six  miles,  when  one  meets  the  remains  of  the  mines  attached 
to  the  former  settlement.  The  country  on  this  track  is  low  and  the 
ore  of  the  former  mines  appears  to  have  been  contained  in  strata, 
whkh  were  in  conjunction  with  those  which  afford  the  present  minee 
in  the  central  parts  of  this  Peninsula. 

The  thickness  of  die  soil  on  the  road  to  the  old  settlement,  pre- 
vents in  most  cases  a  view  of  the  surface :  In  one  place  only  I  re- 
marked fragments  of  Red-Iron-stone  near  the  road. 

As  the  ground  near  the  bay  was  succesnvely  exhausted  the  miners 
foHowed  the  strata  to  the  central  district :  the  spaces  of  the  old  mines 
are  generally  covered,  at  the  present  period,  with  fresh  vegetation, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  the  substances  which  have  been 
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espcwed  by  the  process  of  mining  can  be  observed  on  liie  snrfiiee : 
Frafrnents  of  qttaitz  and  felspar  are  dispersed  orer  a  sarfree  of  sand 
which  i«  coloured  yellow  or  red  aoeordin?  to  die  adrentitioas  parti- 
cles of  clay ;  amjgdaloids  are  also  obserred  in  oonsidttuble  abnnd- 
ance. 

The  remarks  which  I  made  at  this  old  settlement  deserre  some  at- 
tention. The  river  of  Klibbet  discharges  itself  through  a  vaUey  whidi 
has  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east :  on  tiie  dedifities  of  diif 
▼alley,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  one  mile  from  the  sea,  the  dwellings  of 
a  number  of  Chinese  frmilies  are  built  near  the  site  of  the  old  stock- 
ade,  which  was  on  a  gentiy  rising  ground  at  a  smAll  dintince  from 
theTalky. 

I  examined  the  sides  of  the  valley  in  different  places  where  tiie 
ground  had  been  cut  through  perpendicularly  by  the  Chinese  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  their  habitations :  the  layers  were  very  similar 
to  tiiose  I  had  seen  in  several  mines.  Immediately  under  the  soil 
was  a  layer  of  coarse  sand,  oondsting  of  particles  of  quarts  of  differ- 
ent sixes,  which  were  loosely  agglutinated  by  clay  of  varying  diades 
of  colour  from  light  yellow  to  red ;  the  quantity  of  day  vrais  suffideot 
to  give  to  the  partides  of  sand  a  eonnderable  degree  of  adhesion. 
In  several  large  masses  which  had  been  detached  firom  this  layer,  in 
different  places,  near  its  lower  termination,  I  noticed  an  appearance 
which  had  not  occurred  to  me  before.  Amygdaloids  of  the  kind  of 
those  above  described  which  I  had  found  in  various  parts  of  this  pe* 
ninsula,  consisting  of  Red-Iron-stone  clay  and  sand  were  here  in  a 
state  of  complete  decomposition  :  Being  divided  by  a  catting  instru- 
ment, which  was  easily  effected,  the  Red-stone,  which  enters  into 
their  composition  was  completely  exposed,  with  the  particles  of 
quartz  distributed  through  it :  those  portions  which  had  been  preser- 
ved some  time  in  a  dry  place  had  become  loose  and  friable.  A  sec* 
tion  of  one  of  these  amygdaloids  exhibited  an  appearance  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  stratum  of  transparent  sand  agglutinated  by  means 
of  red  coloured  day,  which  has  several  times  been-mentioned  ;  it  was 
truly  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  this  aggregate,  while  in  large 
masses  the  manner  in  which  the  amygdaloids  were  imbedded  in  tiie 
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Btnitom  was  clearly  demonstrated.  At  the  extremity  of  this  valley 
near  the  sea,  numerous  large  granite  rocks  single  or  collected  in  clus- 
ters project  from  the  surface :  their  external  appearance  is  similar  to 
those  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  peninsula  but  less  diversified  by 
the  felspar  on  the  surface.  In  the  composition  of  those  which  1  ex* 
amined  the  component  parts  appeared  to  be  in  more  equable  pro* 
portion  and  more  equally  distributed. 

The  hill  of  Kl&bbet  which  rises  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
▼alley  above  described  is  also  composed  of  granite ;  and  the  numer- 
ous rocks  which  diversify  the  bay,  and  which  have  given  a  basb  to 
several  islands  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  stone. 

I  observed  near  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  Chinese  in  the  valley, 
a  fragment  of  granite  which  had  been  brought  hither  from  the  sea, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  or  separation  of  its  component  parts :  it 
exhibited  strikingly  the  appearance  I  had  remarked  in  many  of  the 
stones  taken  from  the  strata  of  the  mines,  the  felspar  was  changed 
into  a  white  clayey  mass  in  which  the  particles  of  quartz  were  im- 
bedded of  various  sizes. 

As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  rule  I  have  originally  laid  down,  to 
mix  reflexions  of  a  theoretical  nature  with  an  essay  which  is  intend- 
ed to  be  purely  descriptive,  I  shall  make  no  other  remark  than  that 
the  valley  above  mentioned  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  (in 
this  part  of  the  peninsula)  of  that  district  in  which  the  strata  of  tin- 
ore  are  arranged,  and  which  takes  hence  a  western  course  un^  it 
meets  the  alluvial  hills  near  the  stockade  of  Sungie-bulu.  Most  parts 
of  this  district  are  unquestionably  stratified ;  the  chief  layers  are 
formed  of  sand,  the  particles  of  which  are  of  different  sizes,  but  al- 
ways transparent  or  semi-transparent,  of  the  nature  of  quartz  :  these 
are  united  by  clay  of  different  shades  of  colour  formed  from  the  de- 
composed felspar.  Next  to  these  are  often  deposited  fragments  of 
Red^IroH'itoney  which  occurs  in  extensive  veins  and  forms  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  fixed  parts  of  this  district.  The  separa- 
ted particles  of  the  primitive  rocks  which  abound  in  many  parts  of 
this  peninsula  enter  also  into  these  strata :  from  their  magnitude  and 
weight  they  generally  occupy  the  lowest  part  and  through  them  the 
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tin-ore  is  diasemiiuited.  The  natore  of  die  Uaek-clay^  viddi  I  kare 
obflerred  wiUi  Imt  one  or  two  exeefilioas  in  every  nine  I  viaifeed, 
and  whicii  is,  at  it  wen  olitnided  into  tiie  more  regniar  Btrata,  as 
an  irre^iilar  eoagnlnni,  fwrntialiy  Afferent  firon  tke  superficial  Te- 
getible  OMmld  or  firom  tiie  otiwr  masses  of  ]Nire  day  wkidi  abound^ 
dcserres  to  be  more  aeeoratdy  inresKgated  and  explained. 

In  die  NoaTHBKif  ditision  of  die  Island  of  Bank4  the  hills  are 
divided  into  two  separate  nnges,  one  near  the  western  the  other  in- 
dimni^  towards  ths  eastern  boondaiy,  between  which  an  extennve 
qiaee  remains  whidi  is  oecopied  by  the  Bay  of  Klibbet. 

Tins  bay  has,  upon  die  whole,  the  same  direction  as  the  general 
rai^  of  bills,  from  north«west  (or  N.  N.  W.)  to  sooth-east^  (or  S. 
8.  E.)  it  is  terminated  in  die  south  by  the  mountain  of  HMas :  in 
the  geographical  account,  die  northern  part  of  the  island  has  been 
divided  into  two  peninsulas  according  to  die  diraon  naturally  form- 
ed by  this  bay. 

The  mtneralogical  appearances  in  the  western  range  and  its  en- 
virons  having  been  described,  I  proceed  to  die  detttl  of  those  in  die 
eastern.  The  rocks  which  project  beyond  the  sorfiioe  at  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  as  well  as  those  dispersed  through  the  endre  western 
portion  are  granite :  1  examined  them  in  my  eoorse  through  the  bay 
at  numerous  points.  The  constitution  of  the  blands  of  Pulo-Klipp6 
near  the  points  T4njong-Ru  and  Tanjong  M&otnng,  whidi  separate 
the  outer  from  the  inner  bay,  and  whidi  nearly  meet  each  other 
from  the  west  and  frt>m  the  east,  b  of  the  same  kind  :  they  are  both 
immense  piles  of  granite  rocks,  eimiiar  to  those  above  described,  on 
which  vegetation  has  commenced. 

The  gradual  inclination  or  meeting  of  the  declivities  of  both  ran- 
ges of  hills  towards  the  west  from  the  eastern,  and  towards  the  east 
from  the  western,  is  evident  not  only  by  the  excavation  whieb  is  fill* 
ed  up  by  the  bay  but  abo  by  the  course  and  discharge  of  the  numer- 
ous rivers  from  both  sides  and  which  have  been  accnrately  enumer- 
ated in  the  geographical  description  of  the  ishmd. 

I  had  an  opportunity  only  of  examining  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
b»y.    Between  the  projecting  points  or  promontories  of  tho  hilKs 
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boonding  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  there  remains  a  considerable  allu« 
ml  tract :  and  the  district  of  the  mines,  commences  towards:  the 
sides  of  the  hills  from  the  boundary  of  the  bay. 

Be^nning  in  the  north  near  Tanjong  Mfintung  we  meet  the  out- 
let of  Uie  rirer  of  Pdnjie  flowing  into  the  Inner  bay,  a  small  branch 
(but  which  is  considerably  dilated  by  the  influx  of  the  ^de)  takes  a 
somewhat  northern  direction,  on  this  the  stockade  of  BeUnyu  is  built, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  promontory  which  runs  off  from  the 
centra]  range  and  forms  the  point  T^jong  M&ntung.  Hence  I  pro- 
ceeded in  a  northern  direction  to  the  district  of  the  mines. 

On  leaving  the  stockade  a  long  extended  hill  is  observed"  towards 
the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
Gunung  P&njie  (or  P&ntjie)  beyond  which  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Gunung  Towing  are  oceanonally  observable  stretching  towards  the 
south-east. 

The  road  on  leaving  the  stockade  is  slightly  ascendmg  and  the 
country  soon  becomes  waving*  About  a  mile  north  of  the  stockade 
I  observed  the  first  granite  rocks :  they  soon  became  numerous  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  some  of  them  were  of  considerable  size. 
One  in  particular  attracted  my  notice.  It  stood  alone,  the  form  was 
irregularly  conical,  the  top  tabular,  and  the  rides,  about  half  way 
down,  regularly  excavated  by  the  gradual  operation  of  the  descend- 
ing water  after  rains. 

Most  of  these  rocks,  like  those  at  M&mp&ng  were  marked  ^th 
felspar,  in  large  parallelograms  and  squares.  On  several  parts  of  the 
road  I  found  loose  rounded  fragments  of  Red-Iron-stone,  similar  to 
those  collected  m  the  alluvial  districts  above  mentioned,  but  I  re- 
marked none  in  fixed  rocks. 

The  district  of  the  mines  is  situated  north  of  the  stockade :  they 
have  been  worked  for  many  successive  years  and  extensive  surfaces 
remain  exposed. 

The  mine  at  present  worked  is  at  Tow&ll&m :  the  pit  was  regu- 
larly oblong.  I  noticed  at  different  rides  the  following  strata. 
In  the  south 

1 .    Stratum  vegetable  mould 1 1*  feet. 

H 
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2.  Black-daj,  mtsdve  as  obsenred  in  Uie  other 

miiMs 8  feet. 

3.  Clay  of  a  greyuh  colour  eontatDUii^  a  small  pro- 

portion of  sand 4  „ 

4.  Black«clay»  irregular  massive 6  », 

5.  Coarse  sand  in  transparent  grains  bedded  in 

pure  wlute  day 3  „ 

This  extended  to  near  the  stralom  containing  the  ore  of  tin.  Ooe 
of  the  miners  with  a  long  crow-bar  raised  a  portfon  of  it  and  pro- 
duced to  me  some  of  the  ore  of  tin :  they  were  employed  in  carry- 
]Rg  out  the  last  mentioned  stratum. 
In  the  west. 

1 .  Stratum,  vegetable  mould. 

2.  Black-clay,  massive. 

3.  Sand  in  clay  of  a  grey  colour. 

4.  White  Kand. 

5.  Beautiful  white  sand  (of  transparent  siliceous  particles)  and 
clay. 

6.  Sand  bedded  m  yellow  cUy. 

7*  Sand  in  dark  blubh  clay.  The  last  three  layers  urere  less  re- 
gularly horizontal  in  their  disposition,  tiian  the  layers  of  sand  in 
many  other  mines ;  tiiey  had  oonuderable  ioclination. 

8.  Loose  white  sand. 

9.  Yelbw  sand,  coloured  with  particles  of  cUy,  but  Bcaroely  ad- 
hering ;  on  tiiis  followed : 

10.  The  stratum  of  coarse  fragments  of  decomposed  granite, 
and  of  breccias  tiirough  which  the  ore  of  tin  was  disseminated. 

None  of  the  mines  I  visited  afforded  me  a  more  beuitiftd  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  suocesnon  of  the  strata,  or  more  explanatory  of 
their  arrangement.  Tlie  pit  on  which  the  workmen  were  employed 
had  been  formed  with  uncommon  neatness,  and  by  meaas  of  the 
abundance  of  the  clayey  particles  the  sides  had  remuned  oompletely 
regular  and  perpendicular.  The  last  layer  (No  9  just  mestiaiied) 
of  yellow  sand  eont»ned  delicate  streaks  of  the  ore  of  a  black  colour, 
(conastlng  of  very  minute  particles)  which  became  ei^dent  when  it 
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was  divided  by  a  sharp  cutting  instrument :  these  streaks  were  not 
eonapletely  regular  or  uniform,  some  were  horizontal,  others  had  a 
gentle  inclination,  they  indicated  the  approach  of  the  stratum  which 
next  followed,  consisting  of  larger  quantities  of  the  ore  distributed 
through  the  coarser  fragments  of  decomposed  granite  rocks,  which 
from  the  appearance  of  the  stones  brought  up  by  the  last  works  con- 
tain, or  are  intersected  by  veins  of  Red-Iron-stone.  The  stratum 
on  which  the  miners  were  now  employed  was  considerably  extensive, 
spreading  in  all  directions  round  the  mine. 

Among  the  substances  which  remained  from  former  works  near 
tills  pit  I  remarked : 

1.  Large  fragments  of  siliceous  rock  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
described  above,  found  at  the  mines  of  Sungie-Bulak. 

2.  Kongtdy  or  white  friable  earth,  remdning  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stratum,  near  the  termination  of  the  tin-ore. 

3.  Amygdaloidt  or  Breccias  these  particularly  attracted  my  no- 
tice :  many  of  the  masses  had  the  constitution  of  the  Red-fron-itone ; 
others  were  aggregate.  Although  I  had  found  numerous  loose  frag- 
ments of  the  common  Red-stone  on  the  road  to  these  mines,  an  at- 
tentive search  had  discovered  to  me  none  in  hirge  or  fixed  rocks. 
The  fragments  which  were  collected  here,  shewed  plainly  that  the 
miners  in  taking  out  the  stratum  containing  the  ore,  had  encounter- 
ed extensive  veins :  and  they  informed  me  that  the  blocks  which  I 
examined,  and  which  were  abundantiy  strewed  over  the  surface,  had 
been  taken  from  some  of  the  latest  pits. 

They  differed  in  appearance  considerably  from  the  Red-Iron-stono 
found  in  the  environs  of  Jehus  and  Klibbet.  The  stone  was  much 
more  compact  and  ponderous.  The  fracture  had  mostly  a  metallic 
lustre,  varying  in  shades  of  colour  but  without  the  cellulosities  above 
mentioned. 

It  was  generally  covered  with  a  yellow  or  red  ochreous  crust,  and 
some  portions  were  completely  converted  into  a  yellow  or  red  ochre  ; 
but  particles  of  quartz  were  in  all  instances  perceived  on  the  solid 
massess  or  in  the  friable  calx.  Soma  of  the  smaller  fi-agments,  and 
those  particularly  taken  from  the  aqueducts  were  more' purely  Brcc- 
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cias,  consisting  of  coarse  ulioeous  fragments  nnited  by  a  fermginoos- 
cement :  to  many  of  these  the  ore  of  tin  was  still  found  adhering  in 
rery  minute  particles.  From  Belinyu  to  P6ndjie  the  country  is  on 
the  whole  alluvial-  I  obseryed  one  granite  roclc  projecting  from  a 
branch  of  the  river :  the  stones  which  have  been  collected  by  the  in* 
habitants  of  P&ndjie  for  various  purposes  are  explanatory  of  those 
found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  consisted  of  fragments  of  granite 
and  of  Red- Iron-rock.  The  mines  of  P&ndjie  were  situated  towards 
the  hill  of  that  name  which  has  been  marked  on  the  map. 

That  part  of  this  peninsula  which,  bounding  the  bay  in  the  east, 
stretches  from  the  stockade  and  environs  of  Belinyu  and  P^djie  to- 
wards the  foot  of  the  Gunung  M&r&ss  is  allurial.  The  stockade  of 
Lumut  is  situated  in  it,  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river  of  that 
name  and  near  the  eastern  confines  of  this  tract ;  in  proceeding  to  it 
from  the  usual  landing  place  the  road  passes  several  eleyations  which 
here  bound  the  alluvial  plain.  These  consist  of  Red-Iron-stone  in 
separate  rocks  and  in  large  veins  covering  extensive  surfaces.  Loose 
fragments  are  also  dispersed  on  the  road.  Those  rocks  which  I  ex- 
amined more  minutely  and  from  which  I  collected  specimens,  were 
more  simikr  to  those  of  Jehus  and  Kl&bbet  than  those  found  at  the 
mines  of  Tow^&m  just  mentioned. 

They  are  mostiy  cellular  and  the  fracture  is  partly  oehreous  and 
partly  metallic :  the  separate  particles  of  some  of  them  are  very  pon- 
derous. 

These  hills  formerly  contdned  strata  of  ore  which  has  succes- 
sively been  extracted :  on  approaching  the  stockade  one  passes  the 
remains  of  many  of  the  former  mines.  Here  the  surface  is  covered 
with  mixed  stones ;  fragments  of  granite,  breccia  and  coarse  sand, 
similar  to  those  found  at  the  aqueducts,  mre  strewed  on  the  sides  of 
the  road  in  every  direction.  From  the  stockade  of  Lumut  the  dis- 
trict of  the  mines  stretrhes  northward  inclining  to  the  west  until  it 
meets  that  of  P&ndjie  and  Belinyu. 

I  commenced  the  examination  of  the  mines  of  Lumut  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  stockade  at  one  of  the  small  mines  which 
had  lately  been  relinquished.    The  process  had  been  carried  on  as 
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usoal  on  a  slightly  inclining  ground.  A  yertaeal  section  exposed  the 
strata  of  the  hill,  and  the  extenstre  surface  lielow  contained  the  re* 
muns  of  many  former  works. 

On  the  ride  of  of  the  hill  I  noticed. 

1.  (Layer)  sml 

2.  Sand 

3.  Coarse  sand,  conristing'of  large  particle  of  quarts. 

4.  Clay  of  a  reddish  colour. 

5.  Coarse  sand. 

6.  Clay. 

7  Extremity  of  the  layer  from  which  the  ore  had  been  extract- 
ed :  the  fragments  which  composed  it  were  chiefly  siliceous,  of  the 
mixed  kind  above  described,  consisting  nearly  of  equal  proportions 
of  qaartz  and  felspar  combined  into  a  Tari^^d  mass. 

The  succession  of  strata  was  very  distinctly  exhibited  in  this  mine ; 
the  lowest  was  peculiarly  characteristic  and  afforded  me  an  opportu- 
ty  of  observing  a  rertical  section  of  the  stratum  contuning  the  ore 
in  its  natural  situation  :  the  fragments  which  composed  it  could  be 
separately  removed  ;  they  were  of  different  sizes  from  less  than  an 
inch  to  several  inches  in  diameter. 

Although  it  was  evident  that  they  consisted  of  portions  of  the  de- 
composed, or  disseminated  primitive  rocks  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts their  present  arrangement  shewed  that  they  had  undergone  a 
revolution  and  had  been  removed  out  of  the  natural  situation.  A 
conriderable  proportion  of  the  felspar  was  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion and  appeared  as  a  clayey  substance,  to  these  the  particles  of 
tin-ore  often  adhered.  Grains  of  sand  were  mixed,  but  in  compara- 
tively small  quantity,  with  the  coarse  fragments  which  formed  the 
stratum. 

The  surface  which  had  been  exposed  by  the  successive  works  of 
this  mine  was  very  extensive ;  they  had  been  commenced  in  a  low  si- 
tuation, and  the  productiveness  of  ^he  stratum  had  gradually  dimi- 
nished as  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  increased  :  the  miners,  supposing  it 
to  be  near  its  termination,  had  given  up  the  work.  The  stones  which 
remuned  here  resembled  those  usually  found  at  the  aqueducts.   The 
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abnndance  and  size  of  the  fragments  of  Red- Iron-stone  and  Poad- 
indues  shewed  here,  as  at  TowilMmii  ^t  the  miners  had  met  with 
extensive  veins  of  this  stone. 

The  next  mine  is  sitaated  two  miles  further  north  ;  form  the  chief 
miner  who  administers  the  work  it  is  called  Hopsun.  On  the  road 
to  it,  I  passed  extensive  districts  which  had  formerly  heen  worked* 
Large  fragments  of  Iron-stone  and  Poudingaes  were  ahandantly  dis- 
persed over  this  tract :  they  were  mostly  detached  and  had  been  re- 
moved from  their  natural  situation  by  the  process  of  mining  and  by 
the  formation  of  canals.  The  veins  from  which  they  were  taken  had  in 
many  instances  run  near  the  smikce.  In  tlus  mine  I  noticed  the 
following  strata : 

1.  Soil. 

2.  Sand  bedded  in  clay  of  a  grey  colour. 

3.  Black-clay. 

4.  Coarse  white  sand. 

The  stones  at  the  aqueducts  were  fragments  of  the  common  sili- 
ceous kind,  large  and  mostly  of  a  white  colonr :  very  few  brecmas 
were  mixed  with  them. 

In  the  next  mine  call  Lakuntouw  sitaated  about  half  a  mile  east* 
north-east  of  the  last  mentioned,  I  found  the  strata. 

1.  Soil. 

2.  Sand  bedded  in  whitish  clay. 

3.  Sand  in  dark  coloured  clay. 

4.  Sand  in  bands  of  variegated  colours. 

5.  Black-clay. 

6.  White  sand. 

The  stones  at  the  aqueducts  resembled  those  found  at  the  last  mine } 
they  contained,  comparatively  few  amygdaloids  or  breccias  :  those 
which  occurred  resembled  those  of  the  mine  of  Belinyu.  lliey  were 
ponderous ;  sillcious  particles  appeared  on  the  fracture  altemattng 
vdth  portions  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  the  surface  was  ochreoua.  A 
few  consisted  of  xmnute  particles  approaching  the  nature  of  sand- 
stone. 

The  mineralogical  appearances  in  the  two  districts  last  described 
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were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  western  peDinsula  of  this  division 
of  the  island.  This  similarity  was  dispkyed,  not  only  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  strata,  hut  particularly  in  thdr  reladve  proximity  to  the 
surface :  it  likewise  appeared  In  the  constitution  of  the  more  fixed 
parts  of  the  island.  Various  circumstances  did  not  permit  me,  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  to  extend  my  reseaches  to  the  range  of  cen* 
tral  hills ;  hut  the  promontories  which  descend  from  them  towards 
the  west  and  form  T&njong  M&ntung  (which  I  passed  in  proceeding 
to  the  mines  of  Belinyu)  as  well  as  extennve  districts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  covered  with  large  piles  of  granite  rocks.  Numerous 
veins  of  Red-Iron*8tone  have  been  discovered  below  the  surface  at 
the  mines  of  Belinyu,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lumut  we  meet  exten- 
sive hills,  composed  of  them,  and  which  are  in  immediate  conjunc- 
tion with  the  alluvial  plains  above  mentioned  bounding  the  Bay  of 
Kiabbet. 

The  northern  portion  of  this  peninsula  up  to  point  Ttojong  T6d& 
is  completely  unknown ;  nor  can  I  say  any  thing  from  personal  oh* 
servation  of  that  tract  which  bounds  the  central  range  of  hill  in  the 
east,  extending  from  point  T&njong  Tuwing  to  the  confines  of  Sung- 
ie-liat ;  but  the  information  I  obtuned  from  various  natives  at  Be- 
finytt  and  Lnmut  tends  to  shew  that  many  portions  of  it  are  stratifi- 
ed like  tiie  districts  of  the  mines  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  of 
hills :  and  from  trials  made  during  my  reddence  on  Banka,  it  ap- 
peared that  these  strata  oontun  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ore  of  tin 
to  encourage  an  attempt  for  extracfang  it.  The  district  of  M6pur 
h  in  this  situation,  and  it  is  followed  in  the  south  by  that  of  Dsheni- 
4ng,  m  which  mines  are  at  present  worked  that  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Songie-liit.  As  to  the  districts  of  Belinyu  and  Lumut, 
it  Is  proved  by  the  daily  trials  at  present  instituted  to  obtain  produc- 
tive sitnadons,  that  the  richest  strata  have  been  exhausted  in  the 
eourse  of  above  40  years  successive  mining. 

(To  be  continued) 
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CHAP.    II. 

Noiieei  an  the  StaiUHa  of  Borneo. — Limits  of  the  tuhject  or  de- 
pendant eountriei, — Precis  of  the  States  of  the  west  eoasL — 
The  Chinese.-^Precis  of  the  States  of  the  south  and  east 
coasts. — Sketch  of  the  domains  of  the  independent  Princes, 

Thb  indicue  reladre  to  statistics  do  not  yet  rest  upon  ponti?e  and 
official  facts ;  we  offer  such  as  it  has  been  possible  to  derire  from  the 
reports  of  the  employ^  of  the  government  of  India,  who  haye  filled 
different  missions  in  some  of  the  possessions  of  the  state  on  Borneo. 

A  very  yague  estimate  makes  the  presumed  number  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Borneo,  not  comprising  those  of  the  islands  of  the  geo- 
graphical group,  3,000,000 ;  but  this  estimate  appears  to  me  exag- 
gerated, because  it  is  certain  that  those  portions  of  the  interior  for 
which  we  have  been  able  to  obtun  mdidae  are  very  thinly  peopled ; 
with  relation  particularly  to  the  considerable  extent  of  those  districts 
which  only  reckon  a  small  number  of  hordes  established  along  the  ri- 
vers ;  some  low  parts  exposed  to  inundations  of  rivers  and  large  lakes 
in  the  interior  are  wholly  uninhabited ;  the  country  along  the  coosts  is 
generally  low  and  the  formation  alluvial ;  the  immense  extent  of  the 
wooded  deltas  which  stretch  many  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  ri- 
vers, which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  make  a  laige  part 
of  the  southern,  western  and  eastern  coasts,  are  only  inhabitable  dor-  I 
ing  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  when  the  rivers  have  retired  to 
their  beds ;  during  these  periods  they  may  serve  for  tiie  temporary 
sojourn  of  some  nomadic  hordes.  The  elevated  parts  of  the  interior, 
those  occupied  by  chains  of  high  mountains  whence  proceed  the  great 
bodies  of  water  which  the  numerous  rivers  bear  to  the  sea,  are  still 
unknown  to  us ;  tiiey  should  not^  consequentiy,  enter  into  the  calca- 

*  Translated  from  Temminck's  Coup  d'Ocil  General  sar  las  Possessions 
Neerlandaises  dans  I'lnde  Archipelagique,  tome  ft^,  Leide,  1647. 
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ladon  with  which  we  are  occupied.  Restricting  ourselves,  then  to 
those  parts  of  Borneo  on  which  we  can  found  an  estimate  of  the  po- 
puktion :  In  tlie  first  place  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  possessions 
of  the  state  and  in  those  of  the  dependent  princes  lying  on  the  three 
sides  above  mentioned;  secondly  the  possessions  upon  all  the  northern 
coast  such  as  we  find  dirided  between  the  Sultans  of  ISruni  or  Bor- 
neo proper  and  of  Sulu,  as  well  as  the  state  of  Sarawak ;  thirdly,  the 
borders  of  the  very  numerous  streams,  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as 
the  countries  of  the  interior  still  unknown  ;  fourthly,  the  inhabited 
tracts  along  the  coast.  But,  if  we  allow  this  circuit  to  embrace  the 
approximative  number  of  three  millious  of  inhabitants,  we  can  on* 
\y  do  so  by  attributing  a  very  large  population  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  which  is  not  probable  nor  even  admissable,  because  of 
the  small  number  of  inhabitants  whidi  a  more  exact  calculation,  based 
OB  the  consumption  of  salt,  appears  to  yield  in  the  possessions  of  the 
state  and  dependent  princes ;  countries  of  which  the  superfides  occu- 
pies two  thirds  of  the  island,  and  of  which  the  population  neverthe- 
less will  not  reach  the  number  of  1,350,000  souls;  leavbg  thus 
1 ,650,000  souls  for  the  population  of  the  remaining  third  of  Borneo, 
which  does  not  appear  very  probable. 

We  find  in  the  memoirs  of  the  commissioner  Tobias,  under  date 
the  30th  of  November  1825,  that  the  approximate  population  of  the 
residency  of  the  west  coast,  exclusive  of  Europeans  whose  number  is 
not  given,  was  as  follows  : 

Malays  and  Arabs 134,946  souls 

Bugis 11,360 

Dependent  D%4ks 237,720 

Chinese 36,074 

Independent  Diyiks 80,000 


Total    590,100  souls 


In  1836  the  single  principal  district  of  Pontianak,  a  dependent 
portion  and  chief  place  of  the  above  residency,  was  reckoned  to  con- 
tain: 
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Europeans 22 

Anilw 319 

Malaj's 3,001 

Bugis 2,211 

D^ydks 13,391 

Chinese 17,693 


Total,      36,637  souls. 


The  popuhitiou  of  Sambas,  Succddana,  M&t&n,  Ldndak,  Mimpa- 
w&,  the  tract  upon  the  rivers  K&pu^  and  Melawi  as  well  as  many 
other  small  states  dependent  on  this  Readency  are  not  mentioned  in 
this  notice. 

The  most  recent  data  relative  to  the  population  of  the  extensive 
countries  which  form  the  Residency  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts  occur  in  the  administrative  reports  of  the  years  1836,  1837 
and  1838 :  let  it  be  well  understood  that  all  these  data  are  merely 
approximations. 

Colonel  Henrici  gives  by  estimate  to  the  states  sub- 
ject to  the  Sultan  of  Banjermassing  a  population 
of         

To  the  possessions  of  Government  in  that  state 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  state  of  Banjermassing 

contains  independent  D&ydks  to  the  number  of  500,000 

The  states  of  Minddwei,  Sdmpit  and  Pdmbui^n,. .      45,000 

Panr,  Kuti  and  Berow,  . . 

The  great  and  small  Ddydks, 

Kotoringin,  Sintdng,  Ddwi  and  Djeli,     . . 

Pdgitan,  Tdn&bumbii,  Batulit}in  and  Ldut, 

Tlie  islands  along  the  coast. 


Approximative  population  of  this  Residency, 
Ditto  ditto        of  the  West  coast, 


60,000  souls 
40,000 


45,000 

40,000 

5,500 

1,100 

22,000 


758,600 
590,100 


ToUl  of  dependent  States,     1 ,348,700 
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The  want  of  certain  data  for  the  elevated  parts  and  the  mountain 
chains  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  forces  us  to  remain  silent  respect- 
ing this  immense  extent  of  country,  the  knowledge  of  which  offers 
the  greatest  interest  for  science,  and  which  ought  to  repay  with  usu- 
ry the  advances  made  by  government  for  a  reguLir  and  systematic 
exploration  of  this  vast  portion  of  its  possessions.  Tiie  Dutch  Ma* 
jor  G.  MuUer,  whose  loss  is  deplored  by  science,  and  who  was  as- 
sasnnated  with  all  his  escort  in  the  mountainous  dbtricts  of  the  states 
of  Kuti,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  project  of  traversing  Boineo  from 
east  to  west,*  would  have  been  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  famish 
exact  notions  necessary  for  the  success  of  a  scientific  exploration  of 
these  savage  countries. 

In  the  first  periods  of  the  occupation  of  some  portions  of  this  is« 
land  by  the  Company  of  the  East  Indies,  this  occupation,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Archipelago,  had  no  other  end  than  the  possession  of 
factories  established  at  different  points  of  the  coasts.  Since  those 
times,  on  Borneo,  as  in  all  other  places  where  it  fixed  itself  with  a 
purely  mercantile  end,  the  Company  found  itself  constrained  by 
circumstances,  as  well  as  by  events  to  which  these  gave  buth,  to  in« 
crease  its  power  and  extend  its  possessions ;  this  continual  augmen* 
tation  of  territory  obliged  this  association  of  merchants  to  consider 
the  means  of  establishing  a  dvil  administration.  They  very  quickly  ap- 
predated  these  means  of  arrogating  power  and  concluding  treaties  with 
the  native  princes  their  neighbours.  Some  real  or  supposed  infrac- 
tions of  these  conventions  drove  them  to  the  alternative  of  seeing 
themselves  despoiled  of  these  fine  possessions  or  of  defending  them 
by  arms ;  it  was  thus  that  peaceable  traders  became  soldiers.  The 
fortune  of  war  proving  favorable  to  them,  they  profited  by  it,  always 
for  the  interests  of  commerce,  to  augment  their  influence  and  impose 
then:  rule  around  their  principal  factories.  Tlius  acting,  they  were 
elevated  into  the  position  of  masters,  almost  without  perceiving  it, 
and  they  became,  without  wishing  it,  the  arbiters  of  the  lot  and  the 

*  This  project  has  recently  been  resumed  and  carried  into  effect  by  Dr. 
Schwa  aer  who,  in  the  course  of  his  journey ,.  visited  the  place  of  Major 
Muller*s  murder,  ante  p.  xvi.— Ed. 
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destinieB  of  moy  piinen,  at  wdl  at  the  ralen  of  vaofc 
while  krge  populations  arere  siiljeeted  to  tiwir  kws.  Hie  Sdo  aad 
ioorisliii^  poaaeaaioDs  wliieh  the  CompoDj  of  the  Indiaa  beq[iieathed 
tothegDrernmentof  the  N«tfaerhiida,  owed  thdr  origin  to  tUapm- 
cipk,  which  prernkd  amongst  the  mentben  of  thia  aaatcantile  lo- 
dcty.  This  predoos  heritage  aeipured  by  tiie  atate,  haa  been  rinee 
augmented  in  territorial  extent,  and  its  power  haa  been  eonaoBdatcd, 
extended  and  strengthened  by  rictoriea  and  by  treaties. 

Borneo  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  poaaesaMns  in  the 
Indian  ilrchipebgo  which  the  preaent  goremment  owes  to  the  coa* 
rageona  pcweveranee  of  onr  forrfrtiiera.  To  eonrinoe  the  reado* 
of  thisy  we  shall  describe  the  dispositions  which  Gotemor  Oenend 
Rochossen  is  making  for  territorial  organiaation  in  diia  iafamd ;  this 
indication  of  boundaries  will  senre  to  introduoe  a  Idstorical  sketch  of 
the  moat  remarkable  states  whidi  depend  immediately  and  mediately 
on  the  NeUieriands. 

A  Resolution  of  the  Mbister  of  State,  Goremor4}eneral  of  Ne« 
therlands  India,  dated  28th  February  1846,  has  decided  that  the 
southern,  eastern  and  western  rides  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  where 
Netherknds  authorities  are  established,  shall  form  a  particdar  go- 
▼emment,  and  In  oonseqnenoe  has  appointed  Mr.  A.  L.  Weddik 

GOTBRNOR  OF  BORMBO. 

The  Resolution  is  as  follows  : 

BviTBNSORG,  the  2Stk  Pehruaiy,  1846, 

THE  MINISTER  OF  STATBj 
SOVBRyOR  OBNBRAL  OF  NBTHBRLANDS  INDIA, 

Conridering,  that  the  exertions  employed  for  more  than  M  yean» 
to  raise  the  nadye  population  of  Borneo  from  the  n^leeted  state  in 
which  they  lire,  and  effectually  suppress  Pirades,  have  not  proved 
sufficiently  successful ;  chiefly  from  want  of  combination,  and  because 
these  exertions  hafe  been  more  determinately  limited  to  the  coast, 
where  the  Netherlands  functionarieB  redde,  and  where  their  endear* 
ours  are  often  impeded  by  opposing  interests. 
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TMag  bio  eonsidentloD  that,  to  Btimulate  iadutiy  and  to  €X- 
tend  dvUisstiony  the  remo?Bl  of  impediments  to  trade  and  the  esta- 
Wahment  of  Firee-porta  have  alreadj  been  tried  wi^ont  snocesa ; 
and  that  in  eonsequenee  <tf  this  it  has  been  deemed  advisabie  by  main* 
tdmng,  and,  if  reqidred,  enlarging  these  liberal  Regaladons,  to  unite 
the  now  eidsting  but  separated  and  independently  acting  Netherlands 
Aotiiorities,  into  one  systematic  oo»operatiop  through  means  of  a 
central  GoTemment,  which,  once  established  in  the  interior,  shall  be 
able  to  pat  itself  in  immediate  connection  with  the  natives  of  the 
ooontry,  whose  protection,  moral  and  reKgions  dvilizatton,  will  be 
the  ttm  of  the  proposed  measures. 

Conddering  that  the  mission  sent  lately  to  Borneo,  has  diffused 
more  light  regarding  the  system  of  Government,  industry  and  com« 
merce,  by  which  the  resources  which  this  island  offers,  may  be 
brought  to  be  more  and  more  serviceable  to  the  general  interest. 

Considering  that  the  general  knowledge  of  the  geographical  and 
pdiUcal  concerns  of  Borneo  obtained  by  means  of  the  said  mission, 
affords  the  means  of  defining  the  territorial  division  of  the  island ; 
which  will  prevent  any  uncertainty  concerning  the  judicial  territory, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo  belong,  and  which  wiH  also  serve 
as  a  rule  for  the  tribunals  and  authorities : — ^without  however  intend- 
ing to  dimimsh  or  to  restrict  in  any  way  by  this  descriptilon  of  front- 
iers, the  pretensions  which  the  Netherlands  may  be  able  to  establish 
to  any  lands  or  districts  lying  without  those  mentioned  below. 

The  Coundl  of  India  having  heard. 

Has  found  good  and  determined : 

1st. — To  order,  that  the  present  independent  divisions,  over 
which  Dutch  autiiorities  are  placed  on  the  South  and  East  Coast, 
also  on  the  West  Coast  of  Borneo,  with  all  their  internal  and  other 
dqtendendes,  shall  henceforward  be  induded  in  one  general  Govern- 
ment of  Borneo  and  its  Dependendes. 

9nd«-^To  nominate  as  Governor  of  Borneo,  A.  L.  Weddik,  now 
Inspecting  Commissioner  of  that  Island  and  of  Rhio  and  Linga, 
with  the  intention  that  he  shall  establish  himself  at  a  central 
place  in  the  interior  to  be  afterwards  fixed,  and  that  hb  sphere  of 
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operations  will  be  determined  by  instructionB  to  be  further  settled. 
To  write  to  the  functionaries  now  exerdidng  authority  in  Borneo* 
to  remain  in  exerdse  of  their  authority  on  the  present  footing  over 
the  interior  Mid  coasts  fiidling  under  their  diridon^  till  further  orders 
shall  have  been  giren^  with  the  understanding,  that  they  will  follow 
and  obey  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  Borneo  now  appointed. 

3rd — ^To  order,  that  the  following  territorial  diviaon,  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Districts  of  Borneo,  which  are  subjected  to  the  Nether* 
lands  Sovereignty,  shall  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  measures  of  the 
Dutch  Authorities  establuhed  on  that  island. 

Ist — ^The  west  coast  of  Borneo  oonosts  of  the  Assbtant  Residen- 
des  of  S&mb6s  and  Ponti&ndk. 

0. — ^The  division  of  Sdmbis  contains  tiie  coast  territories  from 
T&njong  D&tu,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sungie  Durie. 
Under  it  are  the  following  bUnds,  viz : — 
Pulo  Bdhru, 
„     Lombulcut&n, 
„     Pen&t&h  bes^  and  ketjil, 
„     Ittbong, 
„     S&luwir ; 
„     L&ndi&s, 
„     Pikd, 
„     Ponti&n&k, 
„     Kimbing, 
„    Tuw&h,  ^  near  P&lo. 


} 


and  „     G&ding 

Further  in  the  interior,  from  the  top  of  the  P&ngie  mountains,  be- 
ing the  high  country  of  T&njong  D&tu,  over  the  tops  of  the  cli«n  of 
mountains  KuwiU  and  the  mountains  Dj&ngui,  R^k  and  Gub&i^  to 
the  mountain  B6j&ng  also  called  Krimbdng,  B&r&^eh  and  Suiting. 

Further,  from  the  hill  B&j&ng  to  the  Seb^u  and  in  the  moantain 
Ptod&n,  to  the  Seb^k&l  and  the  Sempuru,  and  from  P&ndj&n,  aloDf^ 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sungei  Durie  to  the  sea. 

Under  the  government  of  S6mb&i  belongs  only  the  territory  of 
that  name. 
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6. — ^The  division  of  Ponti&D6k  contains  the  coast  territory  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sangd  Durie,  towards  the  south,  to  the  hill  Pe« 
n^mpung^ng  (on  the  south  coast)  and  from  thence  right  to  the  sea, 
which  hill  forms  the  frontier,  between  MAt&m,  and  Kutto-w6ringln. 
Under  it  belong  the  following  islands,  yiz : — 

Polo  Setienj&ng,  D&mer,  Penembungon,  Temddju,  D&tu,  Kum* 
h&ng,  M&l&ng  M&r^kiet,  Ndnls,  Antu,  M^iss&.tiega,  K&rim£t6,  Tog- 
ong  Perdngien,  Togong  Kraw&ng,  Semur,  Um&h,  Atjer,  Ub&ng, 
P&pp&n  (four  islands)  M&ldd&ng,  (three  islands)  Mentiegic,  L&j&k 
Besir  and  Ke^ll,  P&nddn  Bes&r  and  Ketjil,  Lessing,  Grissek,  B&n- 
tingur,  Genting,  Bessie,  Burong  (two  islands),  (Auwer,  two  islands), 
Aroh  16ut  and  ddr&t,  Serutu,  Bili&ny  Bnssong,  Gunung,  Genteng, 
Sorong-g&ding,  Bulu  (two  islands),  Bul&t  Keb&j&ng,  Kerri,  Lint&ng, 
fi&kkou  besfir  and  ketjil,  K&rimdt&  tuw&h,  Buw&n,  Nibon,  8okot, 
Uloi,  Mel&pies  (four  islands),  Buleh,  Genting,  Sirih,  Pan&mb&ng- 
dn,  Truss&n  H^jie,  Lcm^,  (four  islands),  Pelintu&n,  S&l&n&m&, 
INLtu,  Djodnti,  Katung,  Penjdm,  Nibung,  L&l&ng,  Agun  Pis&ng, 
S&nb&dien  l&ut  and  d&rit,  l^&mped&k  l&ut  and  ddr^t,  Tjtbeh,  Tjam- 
bed&k  south,  L&nggier,  P&n&nggon,  Ijukus,  Tuk&ng  mdngkud&n,  86- 
wie,  Djamboh,  Kutjing,  N&n^,  Lukutkerr&,  Djer&s,  L&ng&n,  Biu* 
vritf  Geil&ng,  Pentobun,  M&ngkob  and  B£tu  tide. 

Farther  the  frontier  with  Simbl»,  as  abovementloned,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Suogd  Dune  to  the  mountain  B&y&og. 

Further  on,  the  frontier  of  the  subject  and  allied  states  along  the 
KdpfudM  with  the  Brunti  kingdom,  with  some  exceptions  to  be  after- 
wards shown,  and  under  reservation  of  the  high  Goremment  right 
of  the  state  to  parts  not  occupied,  is  proririonally  conddered  to  go^ 
lirom  die  mountain  B&y&i^  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains  from 
which,  in  the  North,  rise  the  rirers  which  pour  themsdrei  out  on 
the  Branti  coast,  and  from  wlddi  at  tlie  same  time  tlie  rirers  rise 
wUdh  ftD  into  the  K^ipoas. 

Farther,  over  the  duun  of  moaotmoe  B^^  iMpitt  and  over  the 
numnfauBS  from  wfaich  the  left  branch  of  Kipu^  and  ttiewaten 
flowii^  into  it,  rise ; — fartiier  in  an  East  and  North  East  direction 
to  tlie  Idgh  water-diTidiiY  central  mountains  wbirh  form  the  interi- 
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or  frontier  of  Beron,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  pwailel  of  3^  20'  North 
htitude. 

The  realm  of  PoDti&n&k»  widi  the  exeeption  of  detailed  directiona 
afterwards  to  be  given,  is  further  limited  bj  the  moantains  whidi 
form  the  interior  frontier  of  Beron ; — and  on  the  Soutiiy  by  the 
chain  of  moontuns,  Ang&  Ang&,  where  it  unites  itself  with  the  chun 
known  under  the  name  of  Keminting  (M&d&i  or  Piinim)  from  wludi 
duun,  on  die  north,  the  waters  originate  which  pour  themsdres 
out  in  the  K&pu&s,  and,  on  the  south,  those  waters  which  dhh> 
charge  themselves  on  the  south  coast  of  Borneo ; — afterwards  over 
the  before  named  chun  of  mountiUns  going  in  the  direction  of  south, 
west,  and  west  south  west  to  the  mountain  Pihiuingin  bid&kh, 
towards  the  mountain  B&tu  H&djie,  the  Penfimpung6n,  and  from 
tiienoe  to  the  coast  in  a  strught  line. 

Under  the  Realm  of  Pontian&k  are  included  the  districts : — 

Ponti^&k,  M&mp&wd,  I>&ndfikh,  Kubo,  Simp&ng,  Suk^ini,  Mi* 
tim,  T&j&n,  Meliouw,  S&ngouw,  Sek&douw,  Sinting,  Mel&wie,  Sepi* 
pn,  BliUing,  Sil&t,  S&limb&uw,  Pi&ss4,  Jongkong,  Bunntj  Milor, 
Tim&n,  Ket&n,  Punin, 

and  a  number  of  nomade  races  of  D&yiks,  who  reade  in  the  thcfft 
described  territory. 

Among  the  realms  or  districts  here  above  mentioned,  Simbis, 
M&mp&w&,  Ponti6n&k,  Lind&k,  Kubu,  Simping,  Sukid&ni,  and 
M6t&m  belong  directly  to  the  Netherlands, — ^the  remaining  ones  be* 
long  to  it  indirectly. 

2nd. — Until  the  oipuitzation  of  the  East  coast  shall  hare  taken 
place,  the  states  and  countries  situated  in  it,  will  remain  oombbed 
liidi  the  south  coast,  and  this  dtrision  irill  contain  the  south  and 
east  coast,  which  also  consists  of  the  coast  territories  from  the  west 
of  the  river  Kutto-w&ringin  (as  fixed  above  by  Ponti&ndk)  East 
North  East,  and  Northwards  to  the  kampong  Atis,  making  the  frtin- 
tier  of  the  realm  Bulingin  to  Berou,  with  the  country  of  Tidun ;  and 
situated  nearly  in  d"*  20'  north  latitude 

The  following  islands  belong  to  it  viz : — 
Pulo  Damur. 
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Pttlo  Dita 

„      L&ut  and  dependeocicRj 

„      L&ut,  little, 
the  Moreasen, 
the  Dwaalder, 

Pulo  Ndngk^  and  the  islands  on  the  Coast 

„      Mc^g, 

,,      M&t6kd, 

,,      Bil&ng  bil&ngdn, 

„      B&li  kukup, 

„      M&nibura, 

„      P^njdng, 

„      Der6win, 

,,      Rob6, 

.,     T4bd, 

„      Kikibdn^f,  and 

„      M&r&tuw&. 

In  the  intenor,  as  shown  in  the  diyimon  Pontidn^,  from  the  uni- 
on of  the  chain  of  mountains  Ang&  Angi  and  Keminting  to  the  west 
and  west  by  south-west  to  the  frontier  of  the  state  Kutto^wirin^. 

In  this  territory  is  situated  the  realm  of  B&nj&rmtoin,  an  inde- 
pendent state,  a  very  near  ally  and  subjected  to  the  Netherlands  ju- 
risdiction as  far  as  concerns  foreign  Asiatics  and  Europeans ; — Its 
frontiers  are  as  follows : — 

Along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kwin,  crossing  the  river  Mirti* 
pur&,  along  the  'Suiigei  Mes&,  the  source  of  the  Sungei  B&hru  and 
*Lumbdkh ;  from  thence  along  T&mb&k  Linik  towards  Li6ng-&ngfin, 
and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mertu&,  to  the  mountain  Pem&ton. 
over  the  tops  of  the  chun  of  mountains  separating  the  waters  to- 
wards the  mountain  L&ngop&n,  and  from  thence  towards  the  Lu&ng 
(all  belonging  to  the  chain  of  mountains  Mer&tus)  fiom  the  Lu&ng 
along  the  source  of  the  Sungeis  Sent&Uui,  Ajun,  and  N4jun,  and  the 
Sungeis  N&ppo,  Sib&ng  and  P&kkon,  to  the  place  called  N&njon  and 
from  there  to  over  against  the  Kw&lld  Mengk^tip. 

K 
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From  over  agabst  the  kwiOi  Mengk^p  along  the  oatltni  Imnk 
of  the  river  of  BanjAnnasriii  to  the  TjcniJQ  oa  the  Kwin,  and 
profn-essirely  along  the  northern  hank  of  the  Kwin,  ai  is  ahore 
mentioned. 

Under  the  division  of  the  south  and  east  coast  are  eomprehended 
the  states  of — 
Berou,  consisting  of  Bulongdn,  Gmiong  tehar  and  Tftnjong, 
Kutei 
Passip 

T&n&h  bumbu,  to  whtdi  belong  : 
B^gk6Uim, 
'rjing^ 
Menungul 
Tj^tong 
S6mp6n&b&n, 
Puntur  l&ut, 
B^tu  ntjin» 
Kuss&n, 
P^tUn,  and 
S&mbftnb^. 
Mendivie, 
Sfimpit, 
Pembuftng  and 
KuttO'Waringin, 

Tlie  division  of  the  south  and  east  coast  contains  Goyernment 
difitrictfl, 
Tan&h  Uut, 
Diissun  ulu  and  illier, 
Bekompei 

Pulo  Pctik  (little  Mjik) 
K&hdj&ng    (great    „    )  and 
Kiipu^ 

And  all  the  territories  dependencies  of  these,  also  inhabited  by 
different  races  of  Dfty&ks,  of  which  a  more  detailed  deserlptioB  wiU 
afterwards  be  given. 
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Among  the  States  named  above  the  following  belong  directly  to 
the  Netherlands. 

Borou, 

T&n&h  biimbiu 

T^ih  laut, 

the  Dussuns, 

the  great  and  little  Dajaks  aud  Kipu^ 

l^Iendawd, 

Sampit, 

Pembung*  and 

Kntto-wanngin 

The  remaning  ones  belong  indirectly  to  the  Netherlands  rule. 

Fourthly. — ^AU  the  authorities  and  functionaries  in  Borneo  are  or* 
dered,  under  their  responsibility  to  be  careful,  that  the  Supreme  Go« 
Ternment's  Rights  of  the  State  in  the  Lands  and  Districts,  within 
the  drcomference  herein  stated,  shall  be  honoured,  and  that  the  re* 
cords,  contracts  and  treaties,  upon  which  these  rights  are  based, 
attended  to  and  followed. 


The  parts  of  Borneo  on  which  Netherlands  does  not  exercise  any 
•influence  are : 

a.  The  states  of  the  Sultan  of  Bruui  or  Bomeo«proper ;  extend- 
ing from  l^njong  Ddtu  on  the  west  to  the  river  Kem&nis  on  the 
«ast,  situated  on  the  north  west  coast, 

b.  The  State  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Sulu  islands,  having  for  boun- 
daries on  the  west,  the  river  Kemftnis,  the  north  and  north  east 
coasts  as  for  as  3^  N.  L.  where  it  is  bounded  by  tbe  river  Au&s, 
forming  the  extreme  frontier  towards  the  north  with  the  state  of  Berow 
dependant  on  the  Netherlands. 

c.  All  the  islands  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Borneo. 


The  first  Dutchman  who  landed  on  Borneo  was  Olivier  van  Noort 
of  Utrecht;  he  arrived  on  the  13th  September  1598  with  four  ves- 
sels ;  on  the  14th  December  1600  he  sent  two  Spanish  vessels  and 
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anchored  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  in  the  bay  of  Bniui  or  Bor« 
Dco-proper ;  the  inhabitants  received  him  amicably,  he  traded  there 
with  some  Chinese  junln,  and  after  having  remamed  till  the  5th  Ja- 
nuary 1601  he  again  proceeded  to  sea. 

In  1604  Admiral  Wybrand  van  Warwyk,  having  under  hb  orders 
five  vessels,  arrived  on  the  southern  coast ;  thence  he  went  to  the 
K&rim&t&  islands  and  sent  a  vessel  to  examine  Succ&dini;  he  would 
not  enter  into  relations  but  for  the  value  of  a  hundred  piastres  in 
diamonds ;  but  the  prince  offered  him  the  liberty  of  trade  in  his 
states. 

From  the  20th  August  1603  the  Sovereign  of  B&nt6m  had  ceded 
to  van  Warwyk  some  lands  in  the  island  of  Java  to  form  a  factory ; 
he  nominated  Francois  Wittert  one  of  the  officers  of  his  ships  chief 
of  it ;  in  the  instructions  which  were  delivered  to  him,  this  officer 
received  orders  to  visit  the  coasts  of  Borneo  where  the  lapis  bezoar 
and  diamonds  are  found  in  large  quantities.  This  chief  on  the 
14th  February  1606  sent  an  agent  to  B&njermissing,  who  was  as* 
sassinated  theie  with  all  the  crew  of  his  vessel.  Verschoor  in  Ja- 
nuary 1607  sent  a  commercial  agent  to  Succ&d4n^  ;  the  large  quan- 
tity of  diamonds  which  this  agent,  named  Hans  Roef,  collected  there, 
produced  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  B&nt&m  dated  12th  October 
1608,  which  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  factory  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo  :  Bloemmaertz  was  appointed  chief,  and  power  was  given 
to  him  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  princes  of  the  states  of  S&mb4s, 
Ldnd^k,  B&njermtoing  and  Borneo-proper. 

A  woman  named  R&tu  Bunko  governed  tlie  states  of  S4mb48  at 
this  Ume  ;  the  chief  of  the  new  Dutch  factory  presented  himself  to 
her,  furnished  with  a  letter  from  prince  Maurice  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, addressed  to  the  sovereigns  of  Borneo,  of  which  the  object  was 
the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  these  princes ;  bat  R6ta  Bunko  re- 
fused this,  saying  that  trade  in  her  country  was  free  to  every  one, 
although  at  tliis  time  she  was  at  war  with  some  other  states  of  Bor- 
neo as  well  as  with  the  Sultan  of  Piemb&ng  on  Sumatra.  The  ne- 
gaciator  was  more  fortunate  at  S&mb^,  where  a  treaty,  concluded  in 
1609  with  the  Sultan  Mohammed  Dj^ld  nd  Din,  authorized  the  Com- 
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pimy  to  erect  a  factory,  and  accorded  tbem  the  right  of  exe1un?e 
commerce  io  the  states  of  S&mb&s,  as  well  ma  In  those  of  K&mb4aw4 
4knd  L&nd&k.  In  1515  the  agent  of  the  Company,  Henry  Vaak  was 
•chief  of  the  factory  of  S&mb&s ;  but  this  establiMhment  was  suppress* 
ed  In  1623.  At  the  time  of  the  arri?ai  of  the  Dutch  at  S&mb&s  this 
state  was  subject  to  Malay  pirates,  and  it  was  the  principal  resort 
for  the  exercise  of  this  calling. 

Borneo  attracted  attention  from  all  quarters  ^rom  its  diamonds 
and  besoars  tor  which  latter  wonderful  medicinal  virtues  were  attribute 
ed  in  Europe.  The  native  princes  were  continually  at  war  each  en- 
deavouring to  secure  the  monopoly  of  diamonds  of  5  carats  and  op- 
wards  which  belonged  to  the  rulers.  The  Sultan  of  Piemb&ug  had 
often  endeavoured  to  extend  his  authority  to  the  western  coasts  of 
Borneo ;  the  sultan  of  B&nt&m  succeeded  in  doing  so  In  1770  by 
seizing  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  differences  between  Succ&d&« 
d6  and  L&nd&k.  The  Bant&mese  aided  the  latter,  which  in  return 
ceded  the  diamond  revenue  of  three  districts  to  the  Sultan  of  B&n<» 
tAm,  who  appropriated  the  districts  themselves.  In  177B  the  Sultan 
of  B&nt&m  ceded  to  the  Company  all  his  possessions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Borneo,  and  this  formed  the  foundation  of  their  power  over 
this  great  portion  of  Borneo,  for  they  had  previously  only  occupied 
factories. 

llie  Company  sent  a  resident  to  Pontianik  where  the  Sultan  Ab- 
dul R&hm&n  was  confirmed  in  his  authority ;  on  the  5th  July  1779 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  be  and  hb  descendents  received  in- 
vestiture by  right  of  hereditary  fief ;  but  the  Company  reserved  to 
itself  the  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  Javanese,  Chinese,  Malay  and 
other  inhabitants.  It  also  caused  a  prudential  clause  to  be  inserted 
in  this  treaty  limiting  the  admission  of  Chinese  immigrants  ;  but  Ab- 
dulrahman,  recognized  as  sovereign,  did  not  very  scrupulously  ex- 
Gttte  this  treaty.  He  employed  the  lud  which  had  been  granted  him 
in  extending  his  territory.  In  1786  with  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
the  Company  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sultan  of  Mot&n  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Succ&daui ;  at  a  later  period  he  placed  his 
grandson  Sherif  Kosim  over  the  country  of  M&mp&uw£.  He  died  in 
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1808  ;  KaMm  succeeded  him ;  he  reeelred  indificrimuialdy  ill  tbe 
Chinese  wlio  presented  themselves,  and  dieir  nnmhers  became  so 
great  that  he  could  no  longer  compel  them  to  respect  him.  They 
became  formidable  to  other  princes  also,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
colonies  to  the  Netherlands  goremment  in  1816,  sent  deputations  to 
Bataria  soliciting  the  establishment  of  old  relations,  as  well  asof  ctfil 
functionaries  and  some  troops  to  administer  aAdrs  and  maintain  or- 
der and  quiet. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  establishments  on  the  west  coast 
was  so  great  that  in  1791  the  agents  at  Sucduiini,  Mimpauw^, 
Ponti6n&k  and  L&nd&k  were  recalled. 

After  the  capture  of  Jara  the  intermediate  Anglo-Indian  Gorem- 
ment  did  not  occupy  itself  with  the  interests  of  the  princes  any  more 
than  with  those  of  the  people.  It  appears  that,  for  all  manifestation 
of  authority  on  this  west  coast.  Governor  Raffles  contented  himself 
with  sending  in  1813  some  English  agents  to  Ponti4nik  who  remain* 
ed  there  many  months,  probably  in  order  to  watch  the  conduct  of 
Che  Sultan,  during  the  time  when  an  armed  expedition  was  sent  to 
S£mblu  to  avenge  some  piracies. 

These  countries  consequently  remained  abandoned  to  the  dnefs 
and  subject  to  all  the  disorders  inherent  in  power  arbitrarily  exer- 
dsed  by  Malay  princes.  The  incessant  hostilities  between  8Amb^ 
and  Pontiin&k,  the  continued  state  of  trouble  and  agitation,  but, 
above  all,  the  turbulent  conduct  of  the  Chinese  population,  threatened 
these  states  with  anarchy.  The  Chinese  had  been  suffered  to  in- 
crease so  greatly  that  the  princes  were  now  unable  to  offer  any  re- 
sistance to  them.  They  therefore  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  arri- 
val in  1818  of  the  armed  expedition  sent  to  take  possesmon  of  the 
old  rights  of  the  Netherlands  upon  these  countries. 

New  contracts  made  with  Simb^,  M&mpiuw6,  Ponti4n&k  and 
many  other  princes  of  Hmitropical  states  served  to  secure  to  us  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  on  this  part  of  Borneo ;  at  the 
same  time  by  this  act  Government  saw  itself  placed  in  a  very  difi- 
cult  position  towards  the  immense  Chinese  population,  little  disposed 
to  range  themselves  under  its  laws.    In  spite  of  the  opposiUon  from 
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ibis  Kmrce  the  adminiBtration  of  jnttice  and  police  and  the  collection 
of  revenae  were  re-established ;  and  fovemmen^  saw  itself  in  a  oon- 
cKtion  to  exercise  a  more  direct  influence  orer  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation. 

But  the  princes  very  little  caring  for  the  well  being  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  accustomed  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of  their  persons  and  their 
goods,  found  dieir  hopes  frustrated  when,  in  place  of  an  associalion  of 
merchants,  demanding  nothing  save  an  exclu8i?e  trade,  and  without 
any  pretensions  to  authority,  they  found  they  had  to  do  with  a  go* 
yemment  liberal  but  just,  which  took  to  heart  the  interests  of  the 
people  equally  with  those  of  the  princes ;  a  government  drilling  the 
independence  of  justice,  with  a  regular  procedure,  and  an  equitable 
and  fixed  collection  of  the  public  revenues ;  hence  constant  ^scussions 
and  embarassments  in  the  conduct  of  affurs  which  rendered  it  n«- 
cessary  to  send  extraordinary  Commissioners. 

Following  the  reports  of  these  Commis^ocers  of  the  government, 
it  appears  evident  that,  during  the  suppression  ofourestablishments^ 
the  sovereigns  of  the  west  coast  lived  continually  in  disunion,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Sambis  and  Ponti&nfik  who  carried  en  an  incessant 
war.* 

In  \S22  George  Multer  was  sent  to  the  Sultans  of  M^t&ng  and 
Simp&ng  to  renew  the  contracts  with  them.  This  was  rendered 
more  necessary  by  the  active  part  which  these  princes  were  suppos- 
ed to  have  taken  in  the  piracies  committed  on  the  west  coast,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  recent  was  the  murder  of  the  crew  of  the 
Dutch  cutter  rHenriette.  It  was  also  known  tiiat  English  agents 
had  presented  themselves  before  these  princes  on  the  part  of  Gover- 
nor Raffles,  established  at  B&nk&hulu  in  Sumatra,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  our  possessions  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1814  :  a  drcum- 
stance  having  more  or  less  relation  to  the  appearance  in  1818  at 
Ponti&nfik  of  a  vessel  bearing  the  English  flag,  and  the  Captain  of 
whieh  was  instructed  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Sultan 
of  Biou  and  establish  himself  on  the  Kinmiii  islands ;  projects 

*  The  original  is  here  for « few  pages  so  badly  arranged  and  bas  so  ma- 
ny repetitions  that  we  have  abridged  it.^En. 
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which  were  not  carried  into  effect  because  at  dua  time  a  flotilla  of 
fcven  small  Dutch  yessels  of  war  appeared  before  Ponti&nfik.* 

We  do  not  follow  the  diplomatic  agent  in  his  nangation  of  the 
rivers  of  Mendfiuw,  Meh&uw,  Simpftng,  Kit&pka  &c.y  to  proceed  to 
Simp^g  and  thence  to  Bengading,  the  respective  residencies  of  the 
P&nemb^&n  of  Slmping  and  the  Saltan  of  M&t^n.  New  contracts 
were  ratified  on  the  2drd  November  1822  at  Simp&ng  and  on  the 
3rd  December  following  at  M&t&n.  On  his  retarn  G.  Mailer  took 
renewed  possession  of  SacdLddni.  In  1824  the  government  of  In* 
dia  took  solemn  possession  of  the  Kiminitk  blands. 

All  the  orders  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  government  for  the 
complete  establishment' of  order  and  the  amelioration  of  the  D&j6k8 
were  opposed  by  the  turbulent  and  intractable  Chinese.  The  emi* 
gration  of  this  people  takes  place  chiefly  from  the  southern  provin- 
ces of  China.  Of  the  8  or  9  thousands  of  souls  who  annually  ez« 
patriate  themselves,  Java  receives  from  1800  to  2000 ;  the  remainder 
proceed  to  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Rhio,  and  B&nk6.t  Ifthe  Chinese  laws 
were  not  severely  opposed  to  the  emigration  of  females,  Mahisia 
would  very  soon  b^some  a  second  Chinese  empire. 

These  strangers  have  succeeded  in  reducing  almost  to  nulMty  the 
power  of  the  petty  sovereigns  with  whom  their  predecessors,  return- 
ed rich  to  their  native  country,  formerly  made  contracts.  The  new 
aspirants  to  wealth  finish  by  only  paying  taxes  to  the  princes  at  their 
convenience ;  so  that  the  latter  have  in  some  sort  become  dependttits 
of  these  intriguers,  who  improve  for  their  profit  the  most  lucrative 
branches  of  commerce,  and  who  by  their  industry  appropriate  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  revenues  of  the  mines  and  the  diamond  wash- 
ings.   These  pirates  seeing  their  numbers  and  their  power  imnaelly 

*  Althousb  these  attempts  and  many  other  acts  of  the  old  English  Go.* 
vernor,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
the  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  had  been  disapproved  of  by  England,  Meoc- 
cupation  of  Singapore  remained  not  the  lea  a  fact  accomplished.  The . 
treaty  of  17th  Marcfi  1824  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  has  pat 
an  end.  it  is  true,  to  these  encroachments  of  British  commerce,  as  well  as 
to  the  attempts  of  its  evangelical  missionaries  and  philanthropfc  aftents  $ 
but  has  not  the  Netherlands  at  this  day  serious  moti?es  for  watching  with 
soUteiude  the  oTents  which  very  recently  hare  begun  to  happen  la  Borneo? 

t  Sec  ant$  p.  286.— En. 
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increMBg  end  bj  beooming  fonaUable  to  these  people,  wlio  little  ' 
care  to.  enjoy  the  riches  which  the  soil  produces,  partiealarly  if  they 
are  obliged  to  gsther  the  fruits  bj  an  assiduous  labour.  The  princes 
who  only  obtain  an  impost  paid  aeeording  to  the  convenience  of  these 
usurers,  £nd  no  other  resource,  nor  any  other  means  of  making  them- 
selves obeyed,  than  to  solicit  in  their  distress  the  assistance  of  the 
Netherlands  gOfemment ;  which,  although  it  has  the  means  of 
effectually  succouring  and  protecting  them,  does  not  always  fed  dis- 
posed to  make  its  power  respected  when  it  is  reduced  to  the  neces- 
ttty  of  using  violent  means. 

The  number  of  these  Chinese  adventurers  in  Borneo  only  amounts 
according  to  some  documents  of  the  Company,  to  30,000 ;  Craw- 
furd  estimates  them  at  36,000,  a  figure  which  Mr.  de  Hogen- 
drop  considers  to  be  much  above  the  reality,  but  in  which  he  is  in 
error,  for  the  approximative  calculation  made  in  1836  carries  the 
number  of  the  Chinese  dispersed  in  the  states  of  the  western  coast 
to  130,000 ;  the  Englishman  Earl  ipves  for  an  approximative  figure 
150,000,  of  whom  90,000  inhabit  the  Chinese  districts  whilst  60,000 
others  are  distributed  in  the  Netherlands  establishments.  The  Chi- 
nese governor  of  Montrado  told  Earl  that  the  Chinese  population 
under  his  orders  amounted  to  1 10,000 ;  but  he  assures  us  that  this 
estimate  is  much  exaggerated. 

By  old  ordinances  still  in  force  tlie  Chinese  areconsideredas  Nether- 
land  subjects.  At  Pontifinik  and  S6mbfis, the  chief  placesof  the  sub-re- 
ridencies  of  the  west  coast,  they  are  placed  under  chiefis  appointed 
by  Government ;  but  more  independent  in  the  very  extended  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior,  they  form  themselves  into  small  democrattcal 
unions  called  Kongiii^  under  chiefin  elected  by  tlie  community :  these 
societies  are  governed  according  to  their  own  laws  and  usages,  and  they 
mre  bound  by  contracts  with  the  Company's  Government  to  pay  an 
•nnual  contingent,  a  duty  which  they  know  how  to  evade  in  every 
manner  and  which  they  term  a  voluntary  g^ift. 

The  leas  considerable  number  of  the  Chinese  on.  the  south  and 
east  coasts  causes  the  ordinances  to  be  better  observed  tliere. 

The  oonmderable  sacrifices  made  from  1816  to   1825  to  subject 
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the  wHtem  parts  of  Borneo  to  Che  imme&le  power  of  Gcfwvmeiit 
and  to  introdnoe  a  regalar  fiscal  ^fstem  have  not  led  to  a  salisfaeto- 
ry  result,  cUefiy  owing^  to  the  oppontion  ot  the  Chinese  who  ohsti« 
nately  refaaed  to  sobmit  to  our  kws. 

Smee  that  period  Goremor  General  van  den  Bosefa,  gidded  bj  a 
syBtem  different  from  that  of  hb  predeesssors,  beliered  that  H  was 
the  more  pmdent  coarse  of  action  to  avoid  nnzing  himself  np  in  the 
eommerdal  affiurs  of  the  Chinese*  at  least  wiUi  respeet  to  those  €i 
the  interior,  nejuiure  will  teach  ««  whether  thit  eyetem  of  fai's- 
ser  faire  wUl  be  taltdary  orpemieioui  in  ita  comequencee^for  the 
mainienanee  of  our  poliHeai  n^btenee  and  our  eommerciai  rela- 
tions in  Borneo  9 

To  prevent  the  landing  of  Chinese,  of  whom  the  greater  number 
connst  of  adrentorers  and  bad  subjcets  who  annually  eome  to  seek 
rhdr  fortune  in  the  Ardiipelego,  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to  apply  to 
Borneo  the  laws  and  rq^kdons  followed  in  Java.  There  only  a 
fimited  nomb^r  of  the  newly  arrived  are  permitted  to  land  In  the  is- 
land and  establish  themselves ;  if  snch  measnres  had  not  been  taken 
to  repress  the  too  nnmerons  immigration  of  those  strangers,  no 
doubt  Java  would  have  suffered  the  same  kte  as  Formosa,  and  that 
it  would  now  have  been  subject  to  Chinese.  Under  the  protection 
of  these  ordinances  we  should  see  in  time  a  remarkable  diminution 
in  the  too  great  Chinese  population  of  the  western  districte  of  Bor- 
neo ;  this  result  would  be  obtained  by  the  return  of  those  who  had 
acquired  riches  to  thdr  native  country,  as  well  as  by  deaths  in  the 
existing  population,  and  these  two  causes  would  suffice  to  dedmate 
tiieir  numerical  force.  The  D&yiks  whom  we  would  seek  to  accoB- 
tom  by  degrees  and  insennbly  to  the  labours  of  the  soil,  would  suc- 
eeed  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  Javanese ;  they  would  devote  them- 
selves to  it  on^hdr  interests  bdng  stimulated,  and  easy  and  eertmn 
markets  being  offered  for  their  products.  These  peaceable  D&yiks 
would  become  habituated  to  labours  whidi  would  enable  them  to  sa- 
tisfy a  great  number  of  their  wants ;  they  would  become  industrious 
and  take  a  part  in  the  mining  of  the  predous  metals ;  the  dIreetioB 
of  these  labours  bang  confided  to  Europeans,  provided  with  all  the 
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resources  which  our  arts  lend  to  industry,,  it  would  become  easy  to 
obtain,  by  a  more  careful  washing  of  these  metals,  by  a  better  direct- 
ed woking  of  the  mines,  a  greater  abundance  of  produce  than  the 
Chinese  can  get  by  means  of  the  imperfect  processes  which  they  at 
present  use. 

(Tt»  be  continutdj 
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By  Robert  Little,  Esq.  Surgeon, 

Late  Demtmstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Argyle  Square  School  of 

Medicine^  Edinburgh^  SfC, 

PART.  I. 

ON  THE  MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPRT  OP  SINGAPORE,  PARTItULARLT  OM 
ITS  MARSHES  AND  MALARIA.'^ 

The  three  setUements  of  Pinang  and  Province  Wellesley  to  the 
north,  Malacca  in  the  centre,  and  Singapore  to  the  south,  are  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  ranging  between  Latitude 
1®  17*  and  5°  25'  north,  and  Longitude  100<»  25'  to  104*^  east. 

Possessing  such  a  limited  range  of  latitude  and  longitude,  parts  of 
each  scarcely  differ  in  temperature,  or  other  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena, and  one  settlement  as  little  differs  from  another. 

All  are  possessed  of  a  tropical  sun  that,  by  its  light  and  heat,  calls 
into  existence  organic  life,  and  quickly  hastens' it  through  its  vari- 
ous states,  while  the  abundance  of  moisture  either  deposited  by  dew 
or  gentle  refreshing  showers 

'*  That  more  than  weekly  falP' 
keeps  the  atmosphere  cool,  and  prevents  the  parching  effect  of  the 

*  In  this  paper  some  subjects  deemed  ioeomprehensible  are  attempted 
to  be  eiplaioed  and  data  are  furnished  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  com- 
parison between  this,  and  other  places. 

VOL,  III.      NO.  VIXI.      AUGUST,  1848.  O 
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son,  giviag  us  perpetual  sammer  and  oontinoons  verdure :  Pioai^ 
and  Singapore  being  islands,  and  Malacca  with  an  extensire  sea 
frontage,  always  possess  a  gentle  breeze  blowing  from  one  quarter  or 
another,  and  being  protected  by  Sumatra  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula  on  the  other,  never  experience  furious  gales  or 
strong  monsoons.  But  if  more  Uian  ordinary  heat  has  accumwhted 
moisture  and  electricity,  a  squall  generally  sets  in  attended  with  a 
smart  breeze  of  wind,  and  followed  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain ;  ve- 
ry seldom  is  the  wind  unaccompanied  by  rain,  and  still  more  seldom 
is  it  accompanied  by  thmider  and  lightning.  These  squalls  have 
but  a  short  duration,  seldom  exoeedmg  one  or  two  hoars.  According 
to  the  monsoon  which  blows  yon  will  have  them  riang  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  seen  by  the  tables  of  observations  taken  at  the  Singapore  ob- 
servatory in  January  1841.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon  the  squalls 
were  four  in  numbea  having  thdr  general  direction  northerly.  In 
February  the  sama  direction  was  noticed,  while  there  were  six.  In 
March  there  were  four,  but  variable  as  to  direction,  for  in  that  month 
the  monsoon  may  be  said  to  be  changing.  In  April,  two  only  were 
observed  and  tiiey  were  from  the  west.  In  May,  there  were  six  in 
the  direction  of  S.W.  and  N.,  and  lastiy  in  June,  their  direction  was 
S.W.  and  their  number  four.  Unfortunately  this  table  stops  at  this 
month  and  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  more  commonly  occurs,  for 
instead  of  4  or  6  a  month,  it  is  much  more  common  to  have  in  certain 
months  15  to  20.  During  the  bst  six  weeks  (26th  April  1848),  we 
have  had  35  squalls ;  but  in  estimating  the  average  number  of  squalls, 
this  number  is  as  disproportionally  great,  as  the  tables  of  the  obser- 
vatory are  disproportionally  under-rated.  In  the  north-east  monsoon 
a  heavy  dark  cloud  may  be  seen  rising  from  the  sea  to  theE.  or  N.E. 
this  nimhiu  has  generally  an  outer  border  of  a  lighter  color,  but 
the  cloud  itself  is  to  the  sight  nearly  black,  and  convex  in  its  free 
border.  The  air  that  was  heavy,  hot,  and  close,  now  feeb  eool ;  a 
dark  ripple  is  seen  on  the  water,  a  rushing  noise  is  heard,  then  is 
felt  the  breeze,  quick  in  its  progress,  powerful  in  its  dfects,  and 
short  in  its  duration ;  to  be  followed^by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 
These  squalls  are  very  periodical  in  their  afipearanee.     If  to-day  one 
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is  fek  in  the  morning  at  6, 0  to  10,  it  will  be  fek  tomorrow  an  hour 
kter  or  earlier ;  if  in  the  eyemng  tlie  same  will  occur ;  but  in  the 
nommg  from  3  to  5  may  be  reckoned,  as  might  tbe  expected,  the 
most  general  thne  for  their  appearance.  The  age  of  the  moon  has 
also  some  effect,  as  generally  we  haye  more  squalls  during  the  young 
moon  than  the  full  moon.  A  squall  seldom  lalls  where  it  is  seen  to 
rise,  but  desaibes  a  part  of  a  circle. 

We  have  two  monsoons  blowing  here,  the  N.E.  monsoon  ought 
to  blow  acoording  to  general  opinion  during  tlie  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  and  April,*  and 
the  6.W.  monsoon,  tlirotighout  the  other  montlis.  But  we  gene- 
rally find  tltat  tlie  S.W.  monsoon  commences  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
day  in  March,  blows  more  frequently  in  April,  continuously  in  the 
other  months  until  the  end  of  October,  when  we  have  calms  squalls, 
occasional  puffs  from  the  S.W.  more  frequently  from  the  N.W.  until 
having  gone  round  the  compass,  it  at  last  fixes  itself  in  the  North  East, 
or  more  generally  betwixt  the  N.E.  and  £.  from  which  points 
It  blows  steadily  till  the  middle  of  March,  when  we  have  again  calms 
winds  from  various  directions,  squalls,  but  of  less  severity,  until 
May,  when  the  S.  W.  monsoon  sets  pretty  steidily  in.  The  N.E. 
moesooB  compared  with  the  S.W.  blows  much  more  steadily  and 
with  more  force.  This  may  be  attributed  to  less  high  land  inter- 
veiung  betwixt  the  China  Sea  and  Singapore  while  the  W.W,  mon- 
soon having  to  pass  over  Sumatra  and  the  various  islands  to  the 
south  of  Singapore  is  tempered  in  temperature  and  strength.  The 
temperature  of  Singapore  duruig  the  N.  £.  monsoon  is  lower  by 
one  to  two  degrees  than  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  More  rain  falls 
for  the  same  reason  during  the  N.  £.  monsoon.  For  these  reasons 
amongst  others  it  is  reckoned  healthier. 

But  the  currents  of  air  which  affect  us  most  are  the  land  and  sea 
breezes.  The  first  commences  to  blow  about  8  p.  m.  and  continues 
till  5  to  6  A.  M.  when  the  warm  sea  breeze  takes  its  place,  or  no 
breeze  at  all.     The  greater  the  distance  the  resident  is  from  the  sea, 

*  November  to  Blarch,  both  includsd,  is  Iho  period  gcnerallv  given .  See 
Horsburgb,  anl9  p,  (07.    En. 
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the  sooner  does  be  feel  the  hmd  breeze  set  io,  and  the  netrer  the 
jungle,  and  the  less  culdvation  around  the  cooler  it  the  land  lireese. 
The  approach  of  this  land  breese  is  hailed  with  much  pleasure  hj 
all  in  Singapore,  but  by  none  more  than  our  deUcate  females,  whose 
relaxed  frames  after  a  few  years  residence  are  obnoxious  to  the 
slightest  changes.  Tlie  land  breeze  sets  in  earlier  in  the  N.E.  mon* 
soon  than  in  the  S.  W.. while  the  sea  breeze  in  the  S.  W.  monsoon 
continues  longer.  According  to  the  natives,  we  have  an  Angin^d" 
wd,  or  south  wind,  blowing  from  the  direction  of  Java,  whirJi  accor- 
ding to  them  is  a  most  unhealthy  wind.  Thb  idea  b  also  maintain- 
ed by  nearly  all  the  resident  Europeans,  and  the  longer  the  term 
of  that  residence  has  been  the  more  fixed  is  that  idea,  from  the  ef- 
fects being  more  severely  felt.  Tliis  wind  is  supposed  to  blow  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  S.W.  monsoon  ;  but  especially  in  the  m<mih  of  Sejh- 
iember :  it  is  felt  principally  in  the  town  of  Singapore  and  ext^idir 
as  far  as  a  mile  inland.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  such  wind  pecu- 
liar to  Singapore,  but  the  hot  and  clammy  perspirations,  with  the 
want  of  sleep  with  the  weak  and  sickly  ;  and  the  langour  and  lassi- 
tude of  the  more  healthy  on  rising  in  the  morning,  which  forces  out 
of  them  the  remark  "  I  declare  I  feel  more  tired  and  unrefreahed 
tlian  when  I  went  to  bed,"  all  these  symptoms  are  merely  the  effects 
of  a  hot  ^ht,  from  the  want  of  the  land  breeze,  and  not  dependant 
on  any  particular  wind  or  vein  of  ur,  or  on  any  particular  direction 
that  the  sea  breeze  blows  from :  in  fact  it  is  nothing  but  the  want  of 
the  land  breeze,  and  the  substitution  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  if  that 
land  breeze  did  not  blow  there  would  be  a  continual  hot  atmosphere, 
and  unrefreshing  nights.  As  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  land  breeze 
blows  more  steadily  and  longer  during  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  for  this 
reason  no  J&w&  wind  is  said  to  exist  in  this  monsoon  ;  but  let  the  wind 
chop  round  to  the  south  as  it  did  in  the  end  of  February  and  begin- 
nuig  of  &Iarch  1848,  and  we  have  the  same  sensations  as  during  the 
full  reign  oftheAnginJdwd  or  South  wind,  although  itianot  recog- 
nized as  subh  from  being  out  of  season.  This  hot  sea  breeze  is,  as  we 
are  advandng  into  tiie  interior  and  cutting  down  the  jungle,  advancing 
also,  fof  ihose  living  in  localities  t^at  were  wont  to  be  exempt  from  it 
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8  years  ago,  now  feel  it  only  a  little  less  than  the  iDhabitants  of  the 
town  on  the  sea  beach.  This  same  hot  wind  has  been  felt  by  Mr.  Thom- 
son the  government  Surveyor  in  Pinang  and  Province  Wellesley.  One 
fact  more  may  however  be  mentioned  concerning  it,  that  it  does  not 
exist  where  the  jungle  reaches  the  sea  beach,  and  that  when  a  cleared 
country  becomes  again  covered  with  trees,  this  hot  wind  disappears, 
as  the  huid  breeze  extends  itself  seaward.* 

The  following  meteorological  tables,  except  where  otherwise  no- 
ticed, are  formed  from  observations  taken  at  the  Singapore  Obser- 
vatory. 1  am  only  sorry  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
many  necessary  explanations  from  the  talented  observer,  from  his 
limited  sojourn  in  this  place ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  tables 
wiU  be  published  in  full  at  some  future  period  not  far  distant,  which 
reconciles  me  to  giving  the  following  necessary,  but  meagre  extracts. 

Table  /.    On  the  Winde. 


^ 

iNurober  of  hours  in  which  the  wind 

is  in  each  of  the  four  quarters. 

Months.  1  N.  w. 

S.W. 

N.E. 

8.B. 

Remarks. 

January,. 

1889 

94 

2097 

126 

"^      These  observations 

Feb'ry... 

645 

lOb 

2154 

277 

were  talteo  during. 

March,.. 

422 

278 

2145 

537 

April,... 

746 

1213 

1100 

655 

^5  years. 

May, 

524 

1070 

856 

1028 

June,.... 

343 

1627 

286 

1549 

J 

July,.... 

456 

2142 

185 

9-25 

August,.. 

661 

1737 

210 

1080 

J 

Septr. ... 

481 

1332 

287 

704 

^  4  years. 

October,. 

941 

1048 

726 

347 

Novr.... 

1085 

412 

431 

231 

8  years. 

Deer.,  .. 

1207 

237 

1370 

162 

4  years. 

8,899 

11,293 

11,347 

7,621 

*  See  a  somewhat  similar  explanation  of  this  Angin  Java  by  the  Editor 
p.  137-8. 

[Our  able  contributor's  explanation  appears  to  be  sobstantially  the  same 
aa  ours.  The  phenomenon  resolves  itself  in  t  *  the  difference  in  lempera- 
tare  between  the  land  and  sea  nocturnal  almospheres.  The  latter,  through 
the  prevalence  of  the  southerly  wind,  encroaches  on  the  limits  of  ihe  former. 
Why  the  southerly  wind  should  continue  to  blow  over  the  land  ut  night  is  a 
further  question,  which  our  contributor  leaves  unexplained  as  we  did.  Dur- 
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Thjs  table  is  &  beautiful  illustnitioii  of  the  little  Tsmtioii  we  find 
in  the  general  kws  of  nature,  tfcoi^  how  often  do  we  remark  **how 
changeable  is  the  weather !  How  varied  from  the  past  year,  is  the 
present  '1  and  according  to  our  feelings^  or  our  interest  do  we  ac- 
cuse the  monsoons  of  blowing  longer  in  one  way  or  another  than 
thdr  wont ;  but  from  these  obsenratlons  earned  on  during  nearly  5 
years,  we  find  that  the  wind  blows  from  the  N.  E.  during  474  days 
9  hours,  and  from  the  oppoate  direction  S.  W.  dnring  the  cootraiy 
monsoon  during  470  days,  13  hours.  Another  superficial  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  is,  that  during  the  months  of  December,  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  wind  blows  more  oontinuonaly  from  the 
N.  E.  tiian  any  other  direcdon ;  while  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  the  wind  is  prindpaDy  to  die  8.W. 
During  the  month  of  Norember,  the  general  direction  is  N.HT.  while 
its  antagonist  from  die  S.E»  blows  principally  in  the  month  of  June. 

Wlule  Ae  mean  of  these  observations  is  so  very  uniform  yet  there 
are  many  indiridual  yeariy  exceptions,  for  instance  in  January  184o 
the  wmd  only  blew  from  the  N.  E.  277  hours  instead  of  419  wluch 
would  haf«  been  the  mean ;  but  then  it  blew  that  same  naontfa  416 
hours  from  the  N.W.  Again  in  February  1842  the  wind  blew  from 
the  N.E.  direction  243  hours,  while  in  1843  it  blew  from  the  same 
263  hours.  The  same  applies  to  the  S.W.  monsoon  as  in  June, 
1842  it  blew  from  the  S.W.  200  hours,  and  in  1844,  396,  in  July 
1841  it  blew  583  hours  from  the  S.W,  but  in  1844  the  number  of 
hours  was  reduced  to  367»  but  during  that  year  in  both  months  jurt 
quoted  the  wind  blew  were  frequently  from  the  S.E.     Tlus  leads  to 


iog  the  N.E.  monsoon  the  land  breete  and  the  monsoon  coincide.  Dnring 
the  S.W.  monsoon  the|  are  opposed.  The  tendency  of  iht  denser  laod 
air  to  overflow  into  the  rarer  set  air,  when  counlcraeleil  by  the  Ibrce  of  the 
sonOierty  wind,  often  fsUs  to  produce  a  land  breexe.  The  lovneas  and  nar- 
row oess  of  the  eitremity  of  the  Peninsnla  also  favour  the  southerly  wind. 
If  Singapore  were  mounuiiious  the  nocturnal  land  air  would  atmosi  dlways 
flow  beyond  the  shore  into  the  strait.  Oo  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  the 
direction  of  the  H.B.,  which  may  be  called  the  cold  Continental  monsoon, 
is  opposed  to  that  of  the  laod  breeze,  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  sea  brecre  ; 
OD  the  other  baod  the  S.W.,  which  may  be  called  the  warm  oceanic  mon- 
soon, is  opposed  to  the  sea  aod  coinddent  with  the  land  breeze.  Hence, 
at  lught  the  on^n  Java,  which  is  warm  on  the  shore  of  Sinnpore,  is  nin- 
babtj  cold  on  that  of  Batiam.-ED.] 
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anotber  deduction  from  these  tables,  that  if  the  wind  during  the  N. 
E.  monsoon  blows  less  frequently  and  steadily  from  the  N.E.  then 
it  blows,  more  frequently  and  steadily  from  the  N.  W.  The  same 
with  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  the  wind  fails  in  that  directiop,  it  is 
to  be  found  blowing  from  the  S.  E. 

On  examining  that  table  another  and  important  fact  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  April  and  October  we  have  the  winds  from  the  north 
and  south  nearly  balancing  one  another.  In  April  we  have  winds 
blowing  from  the  direction  of  N.W.  and  N.E.  1852  hours,  and  from 
the  S.W.  and  S.E.  1868  hours.  In  October  we  have  them  blowing 
from  the  N.W.  and  N.E  1567  hours  and  from  the  S.W.  and  S.E. 
1395  hours.  These  two  months  have  more  variable  ^nds  than  any 
other  of  the  12  and  affect  the  health  of  the  community  more. 

The  last  remark  I  would  make  on  this  subject  is  that  the  wind 
in  changing  from  the  N.E.  monsoon  to  the  S.W.  seems  to  do  so  by 
gradual  changes  from  N.  £.  to  N.  N.  £.  north,  then  N.W.  to  west, 
and  then  to  S.W.  And  in  changing  from  the  S.W.  monsoon  to  the 
N.E.  retraces  its  progress  by  retaining  its  westerly  direction  andnot 
reaching  the  N.E.  by  north  than  S.E.  and  east ;  but  adopting  the 
same  direction  by  which  it  reached  the  S.W.  from  N.E.  viz.,  a  wes- 
terly. 

The  next  important  point  in  a  medical  topographical  account  b 
the  fall  of  rain  and  quantity  of  moisture  in  tlie  atmosphere.  It  b 
geueially  stated  in  Meteorological  works  that  at  or  near  the  equator 
the  quantity  of  rain  is  much  greater,  but  the  number  of  rainy  days 
much  less  than  in  more  northern  latitude.  Humboldt  gives  96,  80, 
29  and  17  is  the  annual  depths  of  rain  at  the  respective  btitudes  of 
0^,  19^,  45''  and  60^.  The  Journal  de  Physique  says,  "  From 
north  latitude  12^  to  43^  the  mean  number  of  rainy  days  is  78^ ; 
from  43^  to  46"="  the  mean  number  b  103 ;  from  46""  to  50^,  134  ; 
and  from  51^  to  60^  161."  According  to  Dr.  Ward,  the  average 
number  of  rainy  days  for  Pinang  was  182,  the  least  in  one  year  160, 
the  greatest  number  in  one  year  209.  Colonel  Low  informs  us  that 
the  ndn  fell  almost  every  day  betwixt  October  1789  and  June  1790, 
betwixt  May  1833  and  April  1834,  rain  fell  in   145  days  on  the 
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PeDADg  plain,  166  on  the  Plag-staiFhill,  and  228  la  Prorince  WeU 

leslej,  die  quantity  at  each  station  beings 

6 
on  Flag-staff  hill 116  10  indies 

Penang  pUdn 65  iq      m 

Provinee  Wellesley. .       79  ^^      „  * 

Which  observations  differ  from  the  generality  of  obsermlions  in 
Engbnd,  where  more  ndn  ftUs  on  the  plain  than  on  the  eievalions 
in  as  drcomscribed  s  locality  as  the  Island  of  Pinang.f 

These  two  authorities  shew  a  great  difference  in  the  Hygrometrical 
state  of  the  atmosphere  of  Pinang  compared  to  the  dtuataons  whidi 
hare  been  the  means  of  famishing  the  observafions  of  the  Journal 
de  Physique  :  it  may  therefore  be  remarked  that  if  Pinaog  shews 
such  a  number  of  nuny  days,  Singapore  will  not  shew  less ;  nay,  it 
is  thought  by  all  who  are  well  acquunted  with  the  two  settlements, 
that  Singapore  has  more  frequent  showers,  bat  perhaps,  a  less  giren 
quantity  of  rain,  at  all  events  there  are  not  the  nnmber,  nor  length- 
ened draughts  that  Pinang  is  snbject  to;  I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  tables  from  my  own  observations  or  from  that  of  others, 
shewiog  the  number  of  rainy  days  daring  the  period  that  the  other 
meteorological  tables  were  taken  ;  but  I  am  told  by  a  gentleman  who 
keeps  a  private  Journal  that  in  the  5  last  months  of  1847  there 
were  130  rainy  days.  This  amount  of  runy  weather  b  mudi  be- 
yond what  is  usual,  1847  having  been  almost  unprecedented  for  its 
wetness.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Madras  Quarterly  Medical  Journal 
for  1839  quoted  by  the  India  Journal,  for  the  following  extract  by 
an  anonymous  contributor. 

'*  In  a  place  little  more  than  80  miles  from  the  equator  there  is 
of  course  very  little  variety  in  the  seasons.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  rain  falls  in  December  and  January ;  but  refreshing  showers  are 
experienced  throughout  the  year ;  in  1820  rain  fell  in  229  days,  m 

*  Dr.  Wards  contributions  quoted  by  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Indian 
Archipelago  p.  108. 

t  The  insulated  mountain  chain  of  Pinang,  covered  with  dense  forest 
for  the  most  part,  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  possesses  all  the 
doud  attracting  and  cloud  producing  properties  which  render  the  cli- 
mate of  mountains  in  general  more  rainy  than  that  of  the  plains  at  their 
feet.    Ed. 
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1821,  OD  203  days,  in  1824,  on  136  days,  and  in  1825,  on  171 
days ;  ginng  an  average  on  4  years  of  185  rainy  and  180  dry  days.'' 
I  am  happy  that  I  am  able  to  give  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  fell  at  the  Singapore  Observatory  in  4  years  and  9  months 
embracing  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  part  of  1845. 

Fall  of  rain  at  the  Singapore  Observatory  sliewn  by  the  number  of  inches. 


Monlbs. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843.    1844.    1845. 

Fallofrain  each  month 
for 

Inches 

Janaary, 

3.750 

22.586 

18.070 

10.219 

5.760 

60.374 

"■ 

Feb'ry... 

6.750 

10.POO 

3.050 

6.923 

4.225 

31.848 

March,.. 

5.  09 

7.220 

8.045 

4.1.50 

8.030 

27.454 

April,... 

3.  19 

10.071 

5  645 

12.300 

7.2.50 

38.385 

May 

6.  95 

9.003 

9.000 

7.775 

5.0*25 

34.898 

>5  years. 

Jane,.... 

7.490 

6.320 

2.270 

6.025 

6.375 

27.480 

July,.... 

7.228 

5.  98 

8.500 

5.890 

8.395 

30.411 

August, . 

7.095 

6.  25 

5.545 

5.750 

6.750 

31.165 

Septr... . 

4.220 

4.250 

4  0.55 

5.075 

10.250 

27.850 

October,. 

4.070 

21.  05 

12.145 

10.200 

... 

47.420 

4  years. 

Novr.... 

12.225 

9.420 

9.560 

6.060 

, , 

37.2a5 

4  years. 

Deer 

6.175 

4.350 

6.415 
92.300 

8.750 

25.690 

4  years. 

73.126 

116.247 

19.817 

Taking  the  average  of  these  4  complete  years  we  have  92.  697  as 
the  annual  fall  of  rain  in  Singapore.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  in 
these  4  years  was  in  the  month  of  January  to  the  amount  of  22. 585, 
and  the  smallest  in  the  month  of  April  to  the  amount  of  3.  19.  1842 
must  be  considered  as  a  very  wet  year,  116.  247  inches  having  fall- 
en, while  in  the  preceding  year  of  41  only  73.  126,  is  the  amount. 
Tlie  months  in  which  most  rain  fell  were  January  and  October,  the 
next  were  April  and  November ;  while  the  month  in  which  least 
rain  fell  was  March.  As  already  pointed  out  most  rain  falls  in  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  and  the  dry  weather  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  S. 
W.  monsoon.  No  particular  quarter  of  the  wind  seems  to  have  much 
influence  on  the  fall  of  rain ;  as  these  tables  show  we  have  the  great- 
est fall  when  the  N.E.  is  the  general  direction,  nearly  the  same  quan- 
tity when  the  S.W.  is  the  quarter,  and  not  less  during  the  continua- 
tion of  the  wind  from  the  N.W.  Tlie  only  inference  that  can  be 
drawn  is  that  when  the  wind  is  from  the  S.E.  less  rain  falls. 

p 
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Many  tropical  countries  hare  an  equal  quantity  of  nun,  and  eren 
more,  annually  (ailing: ;  but  owing  to  the  fall  being  cbiefly  confined 
to  one  time  of  the  year,  an  equal  bene6t  with  Singapore  is  not  re« 
ceired,  nay  even  it  is  the  occasion  of  much  disease  when  the  rain  is 
followed  by  great  heats  (Twining) ;  the  rain  falling  here  in  showers 
throughout  the  year  and  not  confined  to  one  season,  gives  a  perpe- 
tual verdure  to  vegetation,  cools  the  suiface  of  the  earth,  and  preci- 
pitates, as  well  as  tends  to  dtmiuish  the  generation  of  any  atmos- 
pherical Malaria. 

The  jungle  ever  green  and  loaded  with  moisture,  cools  the  cur- 
rents of  air  that  blow  over  it,  giving  us  the  pleasant  and  refreshing 
evening  breeze,  while  the  island  of  no  great  extent,  elevated  towards 
the  centre  and  declining  towards  the  coast,  by  its  numerous  small  ri- 
vers, pours  into  the  ocean  the  extra  moisture  which  the  vegetation 
and  the  tliirsty  soil  fail  to  take  up,  by  which  all  stagnation  is  prevent- 
ed and  marsh  miasma  is  but  little  generated,  except  in  a  few  spot8. 
The  state  of  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  or  that  quantity  of  mois- 
ture which  it  can  absorb,  is  very  great  in  this  island.  I  cannot  from 
any  observations  of  my  own  shew  the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture 
contained  in  our  atmosphere,  but  the  familiar  deliquescence  of  com- 
mon salt,  to  such  an  extent  that  unless  daily  dried  by  heat  it  becomes 
fluid,  the  rusting  of  all  Tron  instruments,  the  starting  of  wood  made 
in  Europe,  and  the  separation  of  pieces  merely  glued,  with  the  run- 
ing  of  ink  on  ordinary  paper,  are  all  too  common  instances  of  the 
great  dampness  of  this  climate.  This  solution  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  is  a  point  of  much  importance  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  contagion,  foi  wherever  you  have  beat  and  consequent  mois- 
ture, you  have  decomposition  quickly  accelerated.  Malaria  or  miasm 
finds  in  moisture  an  excellent  medium  of  transmission,  and  from  the 
statistics  of  tropical  countries  it  is  well  known  that  wherever 
there  is  much  moisture  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  diseases. 
"  If  we  reckon  by  Fahreubeits*  Divisions,  air  absolutely  humid  holds 
at  the  limit  of  congelation  the  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  its 
weight  of  moisture ;  at  5ff^  the  eighttieth  part ;  at  that  of  86^ 
the  fortieth  part ;  at   1 40''  the  tenth  part,"  (Encyclop«dja  Brit.) 
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The  atmosphere  of  Singapore  vnW  therefore  hold  in  solution  double 
the  quantity  of  moisture  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  While  the 
temperature  of  the  air  rises  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  the  power 
of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  consequent  on  the  rise  of  tern* 
perature  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  We  shall  now  examine 
the  temperature  as  shewn  by  the  Thermometer. 

This  instrument,  so  useful  in  shewing  the  actual  rise  and  fall  of  the 
temperature,  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  our  feelings,  which  in  a  ktitude 
like  this  are  susceptible  of  the  slightest  change,  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  judging  from  what  experience  has  taught  in  other  and  colder 
climes,  we  suppose  that  great  changes  have  taken  place,  when  in  fact 
but  little  have ;  for  instance,  before  a  squall  we  feel  the  air  hot  and 
oppressive,  the  perspiration  stands  on  the  forehead  in  a  sensible 
state,  a  relaxation  of  mind  and  body  is  experienced,  the  muscles  Ios« 
their  tone  and  the  spirits  their  elasticity,  but  after  the  squall  the  air 
feels  cool,  nature  seems  to  have  thrown  off  a  load,  the  spirits  reco- 
ver their  elasticity,  the  muscles  their  tone,  and  man  finds  that  he  is 
himself  agidn.  Changes  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  electricity, 
moisture  and  temperature  ;  but  with  people  in  general  too  much  im- 
portance is  attributed  to  the  last,  and  much  surprised  are  they  when 
told  that  the  great  difference  in  their  feelings  is  caused  by  the  slight 
fall  of  from  3  to  7  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  According  to  the 
calculation  of  Professor  Meyer  of  Gottingen,  the  medium  temperature 
of  the  air  at  sea  in  the  latitude  of  the  Equator,  is  845'' ;  at  the  lati- 
tude of  1°  17  north,  which  Singapore  is,  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  only  a  fractional  part  more.  From  actual  observations  If  t 
us  see  if  this  calculation  corresponds  with  the  truth.  These  obser- 
vations taken  at  the  Singapore  Observatory  during  the  years  1641- 
42-43-44-45,  were  conducted  in  a  building  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  having  no  house  con- 
tiguous and  built  on  the  bank  of  a  river  subject  to  tidal  influence. 
It  was  half  a  mUe  from  the  sea,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
mangrove  swamp,  houses  and  cocoanut  trees.  Towards  the  land  it 
was  clear  of  jungle  and  cultivation,  the  alluvial  soil  being  sand  with  a 
day  bottom.     The  thermometer  was  placed  in  a  circular  box  in*  a 
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centre  room  well  ventilated,  but  not  exposed  to  Gorrents  or  tlM  ton's 
radiation.  This  building  was  of  brick  18  inches  thick  and  sorroiind- 
ed  by  a  wood  verandah,  the  roof  beingr  composed  of  attaps  and  aeeil- 
ing  of  planks. 

In  estimating  the  correctness  of  the  follomng  observations  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  in  which  the  thermometer 
was  placed.  It  indeed  most  accurately  shewed  the  temperatare  of 
the  atmosphere  of  a  room  in  that  building,  b*it  not  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  locality ;  for  in  the  first  place  the  building  prevented 
all  currents  of  air  from  affSecting  the  tempenitore,which  in  this  coon* 
try  are  the  means  of  redudng  temperature.  As  well  might  we  judge 
of  the  temperature  of  a  country  by  observations  taken  in  a  deep  dell 
surrounded  by  hills.  In  the  second  pbce  the  brick  walls  while  they 
absorbed  the  heat  by  day  radiated  the  same  by  night,  therefore  the 
thermometer  woidd  not  rise  to  its  proper  altitude  nor  fidlsoffieiently 
at  night.  The  mean  of  the  observations  Uken  at  this  Observatory 
will  be  correct ;  but  the  maxima  and  minima  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  those  of  all  other  observers.  To  estimate  correctiy  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  a  drcular  building  should  be  eonstnieted 
with  a  roof  of  attap,  and  a  ceiling  of  planks  having  no  walls,  and 
from  the  centre  the  thermometer  oug^t  to  be  hung.* 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  give  more  thsD  tiia 
aggregate  observations,  of  which  the  folk>wing  table  is  the  mean  of 
all  the  observations  of  each  hour  for  every  day  of  the  month,  obtain* 
ed  by  adding  op  the  observations  of  each  hour  for  everj  day  of  the 
nynth  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  days. 

Tabl9  iVo.  2.     TkerwuMmter. 


HoDib. 

1         Month. 

The  mean  leas* 
p^ature  for  the 
5  years. 

January, 

79.65 
80.25 
81.22 
81.47 
82.31 
82.29 

'July 

82.24  n 

February, 

Auaost, 

81.80  II 

jllsrcb, 

^  "■»■•*•»  ••• 

September, 

tOctober, 

Al  7A  II 

April 

81.21  1    «*•^^• 

May 

November, 

jDecember, 

80.68  jj 

Jane.., 

80.24  |l 

1 

9  Tbe  defcels  oflbe  observatory  for  thermometrteal  registers  are  obviovs, 
bat  perhaps  not  so  great  as  our  contributor  considers*    The  atmosphere 
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From  the  inspection  of  this  we  may  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions. 

Ist.  That  the  mean  temperatare  of  this  island  is  2^  dO  less  than 
the  temperatore  of  other  localities  in  a  simikr  latitude  according 
to  Professor  Meyer's  calculations.  2nd.  that  the  month  of  May 
possesses  the  highest  temperature,  and  the  month  of  January  the 
lowest.  3rd.  that  the  range  betwixt  the  mean  temperatare  of  May 
and  January,  being  the  months  in  which  the  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
perature occur,  extends  only  over  2^  76. 

On  adding  up  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month  of  each  year 
observed,  we  have  the  mean  temperatare 

of  1841       1842       1843       1844    &  1845 
as  81. 28    81.61     81.09    80.82   as  81.66 
from  which  we  can  draw  this  inference  that  for  5  years  in  succession 
the  mean  temperature  did  not  vaiy  one  degree. 

From  other  tables  which  I  cannot  give,'*'  I  find  the  greatest  maad- 
mum  temperature  for  the  5  years  was  87^  5  and  the  greatest  mini- 
mum 74^  7  the  former  occurred  in  June  1842,  the  latter  in  Ja- 
nuary 1843  by  which  we  see  that  the  greatest  range  was  9^  8  ano- 
ther oonclurion  to  be  drawn  is  that  tiie  mean  temperature  graduaUy 
increases  from  January  to  June,  when  it  is  at  its  acme ;  and  than  as 
gradually  decreases  from  June  to  January. 

is  decidedly  affected  by  the  building,  which  is  a  Magnetic  Observatory.  The 
monthly  tables  which  we  have  given  for  some  time  shew  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  maxima  and  minima.  The  position  of  the  thermometer  is 
much  better  than  that  in  the  Observatory,  bat  not  free  from  objections.  Ed. 
*  These  tables  will  be  given  at  length  hereafter  accompanied  by  the  Ob- 
server's notes.  To  correct  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  the  text  we  give  the 
deductions  flrom  these  tables  in  the  Observer's  own  words.  ^  From  these 
data  we  can  establish  the  following  conclusions :  thai  the  range  was  gene- 
rally from  6<*  to?*',— that  the  greatest  height  to  which  the  thermometer 
ever  rose  was  87^  5  in  the  month  of  Jane  1842.  whilst  the  lowest  to  which 
H  ever  fell  was  74^  7  in  the  month  of  January  1843,— that  the  coldest 
month  in  the  year  was  January,— that  the  hottest  was  May,  the  mean  of  the 
former  being  79^  55  and  of  the  latter  81^  31,— whilst  the  mean  tempera- 
ture describes  a  curve  gradually  ascending  from  January  to  May,  and  gra- 
duaUy descending  from  May  to  January,— that  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  five  years  was  81^  25,  and  the  difference  between  the  hottest  and  cold- 
est months  amounted  to  2^  76,— (^f  th$  maximum  temperatur$  was  a$ 
8  P.  M.  and  the  minimum  aiS  A,  M-f—and  that  the  mean  of  theee  tw&  is 
nearly  the  mean  temperature^  to  that  an  observer  registering  the  fAarmo- 
meter  daily  at  6  A,  Mi,  and  8  P.  M.  would,  by  finding  the  mean,  obtain  the 
general  mean  temperature  during  the  period  of  observation, ^^—Ed* 
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Table  No  3  is  formed  from  the  obsenrations  of  Captain  Daris 
daring  6  years.  These  observations  were  conducted  in  a  brick  bouse 
on  the  beach  Campong-Glam,  the  thermometer  being  placed  in  a 
bow  window  on  the  ground  floor ;  not  haying  any  further  particulars, 
1  cannot  say  in  what  other  respects  the  manner  of  taking  the  obser- 
rations  may  agree  or  differ  with  that  of  the  obsenratory. 

The  average  temperature  of  each  month  at  6  a.  m.  and  12  nocm 
being  added  and  divided  by  2  gives  the  mean  for  the  month,*  and 
these  monthly  means  being  divided  by  12  g^ves  the  mean  tempera- 
tiire  of  the  years 

1820     1821     1822     1823     1824     1825 
as7S.  5     79.4     80.2     79.8    81.0    81.4 
Contrast  that  with  the  following  one  constructed  from  the  observa« 
tions  taken  at  the  Observatory  daring  the  same  hours — ^viz.  at  6  a. 
M.  and  noon. 

Table  No.  4, — Thermometer. 
1841       1842    .  1843       1844       1845 
82.      82.08    81.58      83.7     B4. 04 

From  the  examination  of  these  2  tables  I  would  make  thb  infer- 
ence, that  in  20  years  the  temperature  of  tins  bland  has  increased 
2^  48.  This  is  a  most  Important  fact ;  because  if  in  every  20  years 
^the  temperature  received  such  an  increase,  it  would  not  require  ma- 
ny generations  to  pass  away  before  it  became  insupportable.  But 
such  will  not  take  place  as  the  cause  is  purely  local  and  temporary, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  will  be  remedied.  When  Captain  Davis 
made  his  observations,  Singapore  possessed  very  few  houses,  and 
these  were  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  primitive  jangle  or  equally 
dense  mangrove  swamps.  From  observation  we  know  that  a  grass 
plot  is  much  cooler  than  fresh  ploughed  land,  as  shewn  in  Edin- 
burgh where  a  differential  Thermometer  indicated  an  increased  tem- 
perature of  8^  in  a  fresh  ploughed  land,  while  a  grass-plot  adja- 
cent shewed  no  more  than  3^,  a  hint  that  planters,  more  espedally 
in  Pinang,  where  droughts  are  frequent,  ought  not  to  overlook,  when 
for  appearance  sake  or  other  reasons  they  remove  the  fine  grass  a* 

*  See  prececdiog  note.— Ed. 
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rouDd  their  nutmeg  trees.  A  familiar  illustration  of  the  greater 
coolness  of  vegetation  will  nightly  be  seen  in  the  greater  quantity  of 
dew  deposited  on  the  blades  of  grass  than  on  a  grayel  walk,  and  all 
know  that  the  shade  of  it  tree  is  much  cooler  than  the  shade  of  a 
brick  wall.  The  cutting  of  the  jungle  and  clearing  of  the  land  round 
the  town  of  Singapore  has  therefore  most  perceptibly  increased  its 
temperature,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  difference  of  2^  48  between 
the  mean  of  Captain  Davis*  observations  and  those  taken  20  years 
later  at  the  Singapore  Observatory ;  and  as  I  before  mentioned 
has  confined  the  spread  of  the  cool  land-wind,  giving  rise  to  moist 
hot  nights,  -  in  which  a  wind  called  the  Angin  Jdwd  b  supposed  to 
be  blowing. 

Table  No.  S. 


Months. 


The  mean 

of  Solar 

Radiation 


The  mean 
of  Torres- 
trial  Ra- 
tion. 


iTbe  mean 
of  the  hour 
ly  read- 
ings or  the 
Haromet't 


Remarks. 


January,... 

iI5«.83 

680.20 

2y'.917 

February . . 

119.  62 

63.  02 

29.  914 

March,.... 

119.  87 

64.  62 

29.  884 

April, 

119.  90 

67.  04 

29.  886 

May, 

122.  97 

67.  90 

29.  872 

June, 

119.  97 

66.  40 

29.  868 

July, 

121.  f2 

66.  52 

29.  868 

August,... 

123.  52 

66.  42 

29.  880 

September. 

1*25.  02 

66.  95 

29.  886 

October,... 

122    S2 

65.  .37 

29.  897 

Novr 

12.5.  52 

ai.  95 

29.  866 

Deer 

122.  85 

66. 

29.  884 

The  Solar  Radiation  for  Ja- 
nuary is  tbe  mean  of  3  years, 
for  the  other  months  4  years. 

The  Terrestrial  Rad.  for  Ja- 
nuary is  the  mean  fur  4  yearSy 
as  well  as  the  months  orSept. 
Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  the  rest 
of  the  months  are  5  years'— 
The  observations  on  the  Ba- 
rometer are  for  5  years,  ex- 
cept during  the  months  of 
Sept ,  Oct.,  Novr.  and  Deer., 
which  are  for  4  years. 


All  explanations  or  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  Table  No.  5,  I 
beg  to  be  excused  from  making,  as  the  talented  observer  will  him- 
self I  understand  on  some  future  opportunity  do  so ;  but  one  fact 
will  strike  the  reader  that  the  Barometer  may  be  said  to  be  at  its 
mean  height  at  29**  886  ;  and  that  it  never  varies  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch,  one  month  with  another,  shewing  the  little 
change  there  is  in  the  elasticity  of  the  Atmosphere. 

This  equality  of  temperature  and  slight  variation  in  the  elasticity 
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of  tlie  atmovfihere,  ecwpled  witii  a  tempenture  lugfier  tluui  is  natiinl 
to  EuropcaiM,  which  enables  the  ataMspben  to  hold  Id  solofioii  nnich 
nowtare,  ^f  es  rise  io  the  ooone  of  tone  to  the  only  natund  draw 
baek,  which  this  ciimate  can  be  aecuscd  of,  and  diat  is,  a  murersai 
reUoatioo  of  bodjr  aod  raiiid,  cfspedally  of  bodf  ,  which  creates  a  pre- 
tematond  susceptilnSty  to  external  impreaaons.  In  consequence 
of  this  preternatural  stiseep^lHlitj,  a  difference  of  2  or  3  degrees  in  the 
Thermometer  causes  either  feelii^  of  mndi  greater  heat  or  cold 
than  could  be  expected,  and  bitter  are  the  complaints  when  a  night  b 
2  degrees  hotter  than  usual.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  relaxation 
and  Increased  susceptibilitj,  all  are  liable  to  catarrhal  affections,  and 
the  £untliar  complaint  of  cold  in  the  head  is  much  more  common  than 
in  Great  Britain,  and  is  in  9  cases  out  of  10  produced  by  a  slight 
check  of  the  perspiration,  from  the  draught  of  a  Punka,  or  the  natural 
currents  of  air.  The  medical  man  will  at  once  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  many  advantages  which  this  favoured  island  possesses ;  but  he  ynVL 
not  or  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  that  roost  serious  disadvantage 
which  unfits  it  for  patients  affected  with  low  nervous  complaints,  aad 
diseaseN  attended  with  relaxation.  All  patients  affected  with  Chro- 
nic Diarrhoea,  Chronic  Dysentery,  Gonorrhoea,  Leucorrhoea,  <'  et  hoc 
genus  omne"  ought  not  to  adopt  this  station  as  a  desirable  read* 
ence ;  and  residents  who  are  so  afflicted  should  if  possible  change 
the  climate  for  a  drier  and  a  cooler  one. 

It  has  been  tlie  custom  with  the  medical  men  of  Calcutta  to  send 
to  this  station  all  patients  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption ;  many 
of  them  die  'ere  they  reach  the  settlement,  and  all  who  live  to  reach 
it,  nrter  rallying  for  a  time,  ultimately  succumb  to  the  complaint.  I 
cannot  say  «  hetlier  this  dismissal  of  patients  by  the  physician  is  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  sufferer,  or  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  medi- 
cal man  ;  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  destroying  what  little  faith 
thete  was  in  the  salubrity  of  Singapore  as  a  climate  adapted  for 
Ptliislcal  patients.  And  now  it  is  believed  by  many  that  Singa- 
pore is  as  injurious  fur  consumption  patients,  as  it  was  supposed 
formerly  to  be  beneficial.  Before  an  opinion  can  be  given  whether 
hU  climate  is  adapted  or  not  to  European  constitutions  affected  with 
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PtbifiiK,  we  must  ha^e  subjects  for  trial  in  the  first  stage  and  not  in 
the  last. 

In  my  oj^ion  this  climate  is  well  suited  to  padents  affected  either 
inth  a  predioposidon  to  tubercular  deposit,  or  where  that  has  ta- 
ken place  to  a  slight  extent  The  moderate  heat — the  slight  va- 
riations of  temperature — the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere — all  assist 
in  relieving  the  lungs  by  throwing  the  eleminition  of  excretions  on 
the  liver  and  skin. 

This  opinion  of  mine  I  would  consider  of  little  value  if  it  was  not 
powerfully  supported  by  facts.  1  have  before  me  the  reports  for  4 
years  of  the  admissions  and  deaths  of  the  patients  in  the  European 
Hospital,  the  Convict  Hospital,  and  the  Pau]ier  Hospital,  with  the 
Intone  Asyhim  Singapore.  In  these  four  years  the  total  number  of 
cases  of  disease  admitted  into  these  Hospitals  was  7586,  and  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  2879  or  1  in  86.  In  the 
transacdons  of  the  Provindal  Medical  Association  of  Enghwd  in  an 
article  on  Medical  Topography  and  Statistics,  it  b  mentioned  that 
the  total  number  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  the  two  localities  of  Wor- 
cester and  the  Land's  End  was  3086 ;  while  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  disease  in  the  two  districts  was  18,082  giving  1  in  5.8  as  the  ge* 
nend  ratio  of  prevalence,  a  favorable  contrast  for  Singapore. 

Tabu  No.  e. 


Cases 

of 
Pthisis 


Cases  of 

Diseases 

of  the 

LiinRA. 


Ratio  of 
Plhisis. 


Total  cases 

of 
Diseases. 


Ratio  of 
Ptbisis. 


L'ds  End  dr  Worcester 

Worcester, 

Lands  End, 

Plymoatb, 

Birmingham, 

HobartTowD, 

Singapore, 


718 
416 
297 
176 
295 
202 
49 


9086 
1616 
1470 


2502 
287 


lin  4.8 
lin  8.9 
liD   4.9 


I  In  12.8 
lin   5.8 


18,082 
9,2.55 
8,827 
5,648 
18,663 
80,008 
7,586 


lin 
lin 
lin 
lin 
lin 


25.8 
22.2 

28.7 
82.0 
&S.9 


1  in  148.5 
1  in  154.4 


From  the  foregoing  table  we  see  that  while  the  ratio  of  cases  of 
Pthisis  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  Ih  not  so  favorable  for  Singapore  as 
might  be  expected,  yet  the  ratio  of  cases  of  Pthisis  to  other  diseases 
b  so ;  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  Van  Dleman's  land,  suppos* 
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ed  to  be  one  of  Ibe  most  eligible  situations  for  this  class  of  diseases, 
mustyieUl  the  palm  to  Singapore,  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  148,  to 
I  in  154.  If  the  examination  is  oonlined  to  the  Europeans,  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  disease  is  662  and  the  total  number  of  eases  of 
Pthins  is  10,  being  1  in  66.2 ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
none  but  the  most  serious  cases  of  disease  present  themsdres  for 
admisBion  into  the  European  Hospital,  all  cases  of  an  q»hemeral  na- 
ture bdng  treated  on  board  of  ship,  or  allowed  to  pass  unheeded. 

Table  No.  T. 


■              =             = 

Siriamcs 
Clark. 

Dr. 
Forbes. 

England 
and 

Franee. 

Unds 
End. 

London. 

Birming- 

Sings, 
pore. 

RdatiremorulUiflVom 

Plhisis,  compared  to 

tbatfrom  ochcrdiseases 

lias. 

]|n4.8 

lin4.S 

lin&S 

llnll.9 

But  when  Pthisis  u  fully  estabBdied  the  Tietim  has  no 
In  the  Woicester  l>iq)ensaiy  62  died  oat  of  235  cases  of  PtUns, 
or  1  in  3.8,  in  Birmingham  the  proportion  was  1  in  1^;  In  Singn- 
pof«  there  were  49  cases  of  Pthisis  and  40  deaths,  bebg  1    death 


from  Pthisds  in  \^  treated  witii  that  complaint. 


In  eondu^on  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  tiie  c&mate  of  Singm- 
nore  n  one  of  tlie  most  efig^ble  qiols  under  tiie  ann  for  persoas  pre- 
disposed  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  bvt  like  aU  other  cBwifes,  eroi 
Oie  most  fr?ouraUe,  it  wlU  not  save  tfnae  in  the  laststi^of  Plhisia 
from  an  undasely  graTe. 

ox  THR  SUPRnriCIRS  OP  TBR  ISLANn. 

The  next  point  of  consideration  is  die  surtee  of  the  island.  It 
is  Btuatcd  at  the  south  of  the  Malay  Pfetunsula,  but  rathcie  more  to 
the  western  than  the  eaatem  aspect,  bdng  inedTed  aa  it  were  into 
a  recess  of  the  Pteninsula,  wlioae  eastern  point  comes  InitiMr  down, 
so  protecting  H  partly  from  the  N.E.  monsoon.  '  On  all  ades  H  is 
sarrounded  by  land,  its  sMMt  open  quarter  bcng  towards  the  south 
east,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  west     In  q^icarance  on  the  map,  it 
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somewhat  resembles  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  size  does  not  differ  much. 
Its  length  is  25\  miles,  and  breadth  14  miles,  while  it  contains 
about  200,000  square  acres,  of  which  from  40  to  50,000  are  under 
coMntioo ;  the  rest,  perhaps  156,000,  is  still  in  a  state  of  primitire 
jungle,  formed  of  high  trees,  and  dense  impenetrable  under  brush- 
wood (J.  T.  Thomson).  The  highest  point  of  the  island  is  about 
the  centre,  though  nearer  the  south  than  the  north,  and  the  west 
than  the  east.  This  elevation  is  about  500  feet  high,  composed  of 
granite,  while  its  name,  Bukit  TiVna,  denotes  the  existence  of  an  im* 
portant  metal  Tin,  which  was  once  obt»ned  from  it.  The  rest  of 
the  isUmd  is  composed  of  ridges  and  sloping  valJies.  Hie  ridges 
running  somewhat  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  island,  which  is  east 
and  west,  llie  Tallies  are  of  limited  extent  except  one  or  two,  in 
one  of  which  Singapore  town  is  situated,  and  which  must  contain 
20,000  square  acres  under  cultivation,  or  cleared  of  jungle.  The  is- 
land is  nearly  surrounded  by  coral  formation,  but  except  at  a  few 
isolated  spots  as  at  Tdnjong  Pdgdr^  Piatir  Pdnjdng,  and  in  the  Old 
Struts,  the  coral  is  not  exposed  at  low  water,  and  even  these  spots 
are  but  of  a  limited  extent.  Sand  and  mud,  and  here  and  there 
rocks  of  Sand-stone  and  Iron-clay-stone  is  the  general  nature  of  the 
anchoring  ground  close  in  shore,  as  in  Singapore  Harbour.  Tiie 
rivers  are  not  large  but  very  numerous,  so  that  whatever  rain  falls,  is 
soon  carried  to  the  sea.  Many  indentations  are  seen  in  coasting  the 
island,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  mouths  of  Urge  rivers,  but 
they  are  merely  creeks,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  whh  perhaps  a  rivulet 
opening  into  the  inland  aspect.  Extensive  marshes  for  the  size  of  the 
island  exist,  but  they  are  all  with  a  few  exceptions  open  to  the  sea 
and  subjected  to  tidal  influence.  The  only  plutonic  rock  in  the  is- 
land is  granite  and  its  modifications ;  to  it  and  Sand-stone,  do  we  owe 
the  mineral  part  of  our  soil,  the  rest  is  derived  from  animals  and  ve- 
getables. The  upper  soil  of  the  island  throughout,  is  of  aUght  des- 
cription, principally  sandy  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  red  soil  at 
their  base ;  or  light  red  soil  as  the  covering  with  clay  as  the  base. 
Some  lulls  contain  a  little  more  alumina  and  Iron  in  their  surface 
soil  forming  hiterite,  which  on  the  hills  varies  in  depth  from  2  to  50 
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feet  with  a  base  of  clay  which  in  the  plains  is  met  with  from  10  to 
50  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  or  broken  Sand-stone.  The  yallies  are  of 
course  the  richest  in  good  soil  from  containing  what  is  washed  down 
from  the  hills,  as  well  as  that  immense  quantity  of  half  decomposed 
TCgetable  matter,  which  successive  generations  of  vegetable  life  fur- 
nish. From  the  genera]  appearance  of  the  valley  of  Singapore,  from 
coral  having  been  found  in  making  excavations,  with  shells  and  that 
kind  of  black  mud,  a  compound  of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  we  would  infer  that  this  has  been  reclamed  from  the  sea  by 
a  process  of  elevation,  which  may  to  this  day  be  going  on,  and  that 
this  elevation  cannot  be  very  andent  may  be  inferred  from  the  htt 
of  Mr.  Thomson  having  found  a  piece  of  wood  bored  thiough  at  one 
end  with  the  remains  of  a  twbted  rope,  40  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  }  a  mile  inland  to  high  water  mark  (ante^  p.  136).  At  the 
western  entry  of  this  valley  the  town  of  Singapore  is  built,  filing 
the  sea  to  the  south,  and  having  a  range  of  hills  about  100  feet  high 
to  landward.  Through  the  centre  of  the  town  runs  the  Singapore 
river,  the  largest  river  on  the  southern  aspect  of  the  bland.  On  the 
East  forming  the  boundary  in  that  quarter  is  the  Kalang  river.  Be* 
twixt  these  rivers  there  is  a  third  of  some  importance  in  Medical 
Police  from  baring  been  converted  into  a  canal  in  a  part  of  its  course ; 
it  drains  a  large  extent  of  ground,  it  u  called  the  Rochor  Canal  and 
carries  off  the  superabundance  of  water  that  would  otherwise  stagnate 
on  a  valley  of  some  size  through  which  the  Bukit  Tlmfi  road  nina. 
The  river  of  Singapore  that  dirides  the  town  in  two,  has  its  channel 
near  the  mouth  of  great  breadth,  perhaps  150  yards,  and  at  high  wa* 
ter  permits  boats  of  30  to  60  tons  to  enter,  but  at  low  water  the 
in8igni6cance  of  the  stream  is  risible ;  from  its  mouth  about  j^  of  a 
mile  inland  it  receives  an  anastamosing  branch,  which  in  the  shape  of  a 
canal  joins  it  again  higher  up,  baring  5  to  6  feet  of  water  at  full  tide, 
but  dry  at  low  water.  A  little  above  the  bridge  at  Campong  Ma* 
lacca,  the  river  divides  into  numerous  branches,  one  of  which  pro* 
oeeds  as  far  as  the  Se&poy  lines,  others  join  to  form  blands  covered 
with  mangroves  and  dry  at  low  water,  until  tracing  its  progress  in* 
land  through  many  turns  and  windings  for  about  2  to  3  miles,  it  is 
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lost  from  its  insigotficance  in  the  district  of  T&ngflin.  Into  this  ri- 
ver the  drains  of  tke  most  populous  part  of  the  town  are  supposed 
to  empty  themselves.  On  the  hanks  of  this  river  and  its  divisions, 
hundreds  of  houses,  inhahited  hy  both  poor  and  comparatively  weal- 
thy natives,  are  built.  These  houses  are  of  wood,  or  attaps,  erected 
on  posts  and  covered  with  attaps,  having  betwixt  the  inhabitants  and 
the  swamp  only  one  open  flooring  of  Nibang.  The  elevation  of  these 
houses  is  just  sufficient  to  place  them  above  high  water  mark  ;  their 
aggregation  forming  certun  Campongs  or  villages,  called  Bukit  Pas- 
su and  Campong  Malacca,  and  on  the  Rochor  canal  Campong  Bugis, 
having  collectively  a  population  of  perhaps  2  to  3,000,  constantly 
living  in  swamps.  These  mangrove  swamps  on  which  the  houses  are 
built,  and  other  swamps  within  ^  of  a  mile  of  Singapore,  occupy  a- 
bout  1,000  acres ;  but  previous  to  the  extension  of  the  town  and  the 
draining  that  has  been  practised  within  a  few  years,  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  swamps  un  !er  tidal  influence,  must  have  been  3  or  4  times 
that  extent.  When  the  tide  is  at  its  ebb  these  marbhes  are  dry,  and 
disclose  a  bottom  of  very  fine  black  slimy  mad  some  feet  in  thick- 
ness, saline  in  its  properties,  and  giving  forth  Carbonic  Acid,  Car- 
buretted  and  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  to  such  an  extent,  that  those 
unaccustomed  to  live  in  the  vidnity  can  scarcely  breathe  from  the 
Intolerable  stench  of  the  last.  This  is  more  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  canal  running  through  Canal  street  and  close  to  the 
Jail,  and  the  canal  thnt  skirts  the  North  Bridge  Road.  The  houses 
mt  Campong  Bugis,  Rochor,  and  along  the  canal  of  that  name,  so 
ironically  stated  as  pleasantly  situated  on  its  banks,  ate  all  subject  to 
the  same  atmosphere,  which  is  so  contaminated  with  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  that  white  lead  paint  used  to  the  walls  of  the  buildings  is 
almost  immediately  blackened.  To  the  east  of  the  town  and  valley 
of  Singapore,  in  the  districts  of  Siglap  and  T&n&  M6ri,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  island,  we  had  and  still  have  swamps  of  a  different 
kind,  not  subject  to  tidal  influence.  These  swamps  or  marshy 
vallies  are  surrounded  by  moderate  elevations  on  all  sides,  except 
one  which  grenerally  faces  the  sea.  They  were  formerly  used  as 
Vtddy  Grounds,  the  high  jungle  having  been  cut  down,  but  as  that 
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agricultural  produce  has  for  some  time  ceased  to  be 
these  vallies  are  now  aocmwed  wMi  imdi  vegetafion,  such  as  spedes 
of  Graminaceae,  Cyperaceae  and  other  phints  that  oomt «  Wggy  «oiL 
The  principal  part  of  the  rain  tluit  falls  sinks  into  the  ground  and 
lodges  there,  for  the  under  soil  is  of  a  clayey  conastence ;  the  rest 
goes  to  the  nourishment  of  these  plants,  which  spring  up  to  the 
height  of  6  feet,  vigorous,  healthy,  and  strong,  till  theur  time  of 
decay  comes,  when  their  decomposed  state  gives  stimulus,  and 
strength,  and  nourishment,  to  those  plants  tliat  take  their  pkce.  The 
sun  shines  down  with  its  full  brilliancy  and  effect,  having  no  high 
trees  to  ward  it  off^  raising  into  cBaHeact  many  forms  of  organic 
Mfe  wiHi  an  alarming  celerity.  Tlie  hills  around  protect  Uie 
Tallies  from  breezes  or  gales,  giving  the  atmosphere  a  heavy, 
warm,  and  sickly  feeling,  while  the  absence  of  currents  of  ur  and 
the  presence  of  much  moisture,  retain  imdiluted  the  pernicious  ma^ 
laria.  A  few  Bugis  and  Malays  arte  seen  located  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  but  the  visible  living  in  the  vallies  are  confined  to  frogs  and 
snakes,  some,  as  the  Ular  Sawa  or  Python,  readiing  the  enormous 
length  of  30  feet,  the  snipe  in  its  season  b  to  be  met  with,  but  our 
wild  animals  as  Deer,  Pigs,  and  Tigers,  limit  theur  peregrinations  to 
its  borders.  These  fresh  water  vallies  may  be  called  the  vallies  of 
death,  and  furnish  incontestable  proofs  of  the  malarious  influence  of 
decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

In  the  liigh  jungles  we  have  vegetation  undergoing  somewhat  the 
same  decomposition  that  occurs  in  the  vallies,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  trees,  and  the  denseness  of  the  un- 
der brushwood  preventing  the  action  of  the  sun.  A  tree  that  foils, 
or  leaves  Uiat  cover  the  soil,  in  a  dry  situation  merely  undergo  a  slow 
process  of  combustion,  by  which  Uie  Carbon  unites  with  oxygen  ve- 
ry slowly,  and  elicits  carbonic  acid.  In  marshes  again  where  there 
b  free  moisture,  and  access  to  air  and  sunshine,  instead  of  a  mere 
decay  of  vegetable  matter,  there  is  a  decomposition,  the  carbon  not 
only  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid,  but  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  plant  is  decomposed, — its  oxygen  uniting  in  a  certain 
proportion  to  form  carbonic  acid,  while  its  hydrogen  ^unites  with 
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another  proportion  of  carbon  to  form  carburctted  hydrogen.  In  a 
wet  marsh  this  decomposition  goes  on  with  redoubled  vigour  com- 
pared with  a  dry  one,  from  the  water  fumbhing  abundance  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 

One  advantage  of  draining  consists  in  carrying  off  this  superabun- 
dant water  and  reducing  the  carbon  to  combine  with  the  water  sole- 
ly contained  in  the  vegetable,  by  which  the  formation  of  carburet- 
ted hydrogen  is  almost  entirely  prevented.  Liebig  states,  ^*  when 
wood  putrefies  in  marshes,  carbon  and  oxygen  are  separated  from 
its  elements  in  the  fornix  of  carbonic  add,  and  hydrogen  in  the  form 
of  carburetted  hydrogen.  But  when  wood  decays  or  putrifies  in 
the  ur,  its  hydrogen  does  not  combine  with  carbon,  but  with  oxygen 
for  which  it  has  a  much  greater  affinity  at  common  temperatures." 

In  a  marsh  we  may  have  the  two  processes  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  towards  the  surfiu^  we  may  have  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter  and  the  formation  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  while  be- 
low we  may  have  the  slow  combination  of  the  carbon  with  oxygen 
forming  carbonic  acid,  an  act  of  slow  combustion  by  which  the  wood 
is  charred :  how  often  planters  here  must  have  noticed  that  charring 
of  wood! 

Yet  another  formation  is  seen  in  our  rivers  and  its  tributary  ca- 
nals when  under  tidal  influence,  when  carbon  unites  with  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  form  carbonic  add,  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  ano- 
ther proportion  of  hydrogen  unites  with  the  sulphur  of  the  sul«< 
phates  of  the  salt  water  to  form  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Here  there 
is  an  addition  to  the  product  of  fresh  water  marshes  in  the  exist- 
ence of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  no  small  quantity.  In  some 
fresh  water  marshes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  generated  in 
small  quantities,  when  we  have  a  particuUir  cUss  of  plants,  as  the  cru- 
clferse ;  but  if  these  plants  are  buried  deep,  so  that  deoompodtion 
goes  on  but  slowly,  there  we  have  sulphurets  formed,  in  the  shape 
of  pyrites  or  crystallized  sulphuret  of  iron.  R^;arduig  the  addition 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  the  other  products  found  in  fresh  water 
swamps,  let  the  reader  pay  particular  attention,  as  it  will  go  far  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  miasm. 
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PART  II. 

In  1819  this  island  was  made  an  Ei^lish  setdement.  and  It  di«Q 
contained  about  2  to  300  Malajs ;  from  that  number  the  population 
has  prindpallj,  if  not  almost  entirely  increased  by  immigration  to 
579422,  according  to  the  census  of  1845,  composed  of  thefoUowiiig 
nations  as  seen  in  tliis  table. 


Natiors. 


llALBS.        FEHALBS. 


Total. 


Europeans, 

lodo  BriUins, 

Armenians, 

Malays, 

Chinese, 

Bengalese, 

Ehngs, 

Javanese, 

Buftis, 

Portagaese, 

Arabs,. 

Caffres, 

Parsees, 

Bojanese, 

Convicts, 

Military, 

Patients, 

Hospital  European,.. 
Floating  Population, 


204 

158 

88 

6,217 

28,765 

850 

8,948 

210 

1,840 

214 

210 

26 

14 

228 


182 

122-^ 

27  *l 

4,818 

8,867 

200 

700 

60 

681 

168 

50 

83 

none 

0 


886 

280 

65 

10,085 

82,182 

650 

4,648 

260 

1,971 

882 

260 

69 

14 


62,847 

1,500 

487 

70 

17 

8,000 

67,421 


Tbis  table  at  the  present  tame  is  far  from  accurate,  as  the  popn- 
lation  may  be  computed'at  70,000,  and  moreover  it  U  almost  im* 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  acqmuntance  which  subsists  betwixt 
natiTes  and  Europeans,  to  elicit  the  trutii  regarding  their  number 
of  adult  females  and  children,  but  it  is  suffidently  minute  to  suit  all 
medical  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  natives  enumerated  there  are 
many  others,  As  for  instance  we  have  Siamese  and  Coehin  Chinese 
classed  under  the  head  of  Chinese,  Americans  with  Europeans,  Jews 
with  Armenians,  Beng;alese  include  all  the  natives  of  India,  except 
Kiings  and  Parsees,  Malays  the  various  surrounding  countries.    By 
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Portugese  are  understood  the  descendants  of  Portuguese,  that  in  the 
marriages  and  inter-marriages  with  natives  for  300  jears  have  near- 
I7  lost  all  national  features.  In  a  medical  point  of  view  I  would  look 
upon  all  the  variety  ot  races  that  are  settled  in  this  island  as  capable 
of  being  divided  into  3  great  ckisses.  The  Jirst  class  may  be  parti- 
cularised as  possessing  a  full  habit  of  body,  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
whose  occupations  do  not  expose  them  to  local  influences  creative  of 
disease,  but  which  is  the  reverse  with  their  mode  of  living ;  this  class 
includes  Europeans,  Indo-Brituns,  Armenians  and  Parsees,  and  the 
principal  men  in  the  second  class*  The  second  class  may  be  said  to 
be  an  industrious,  hard  working  race,  whose  occupations  expose  them 
to  whatever  local  influence  may  exist  to  create  disease,  whose  habit 
of  body  is  gross,  fiill  and  flabby,  whose  food  is  bulky,  not  heat  creat- 
ing, and  but  little  azotised ;  who  are  sufficiently  clothed,  but  pooriy 
housed,  and  of  whom  the  majority  earn  but  little  more  than  necessa- 
ry for  their  support,  and  moreover  are  addicted  to  the  immoderate 
use  of  Opium,  by  which  not  only  is  thdr  life  rendered  miserable, 
but  its  duratk>n  much  curtailed.  This  class  includes  the  Chinese, 
Siamese  and  Cochin  Chinese.  The  third  class  may  be  described  as 
a  spare  yet  muscular  race  of  small  size  and  not  disposed  to  form  fat^ 
in  temper  and  passions  quick  and  excitable  when  roused,  but  kzy  and 
indolent  generally ;  sufficiently  clothed  but  pooriy  housed  and  pur- 
suing occupations  which  expose  them  to  all  the  local  influences  crea- 
tive of  disease ;  in  diet  sparing  and  that  diet  of  a  bulky  nature,  not 
heat  creating  nor  exciting,  and  but  little  azotised ;  whose  wages 
are  sufficient  to  clothe  them  and  feed  them,  litis  class  includes 
Malays,  Bengalese,  Klings,  Javanese,  Bugis,  Portoguese  descendant, 
Arub8,  Caflres,  Boyangs,  in  fact  all  natives  of  India  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  not  included  in  the  first  and  second  classes.  In  this  last 
class,  I  would  include  the  convicts,  who  are  natives  of  India  except 
a  very  few  local  Chinese  and  a  few  from  Hongkong. 

In  Singapore  with  the  exception  children  and  bedridden  adults,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  suffer  from  atar^'ation  ;  privations  are  the  lot  of 
all,  but  it  must  be  said  for  this  our  tropical  region  that  all  kind  Pro* 
vidence  seems  to  hare  opened  her  stores  most  lavishly  for  the  xift  of 
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mas ;  he  needs  neither  toll  nor  spin,  and  yet  like  the  lilies  of  the  field- 
he  can  be  fed  and  clothed.  Every  cleared  spot  that  is  allowed  to  ran 
into  jungle,  furnishes  leares  of  rarious  kinds  that  can  be  used 
in  carries  or  in  stews.  The  common  Ubi  kayu  gives  a  delicious  ar- 
row root  and  this  plant  is  found  as  a  weed,  and  used  as  a  fence;  In  all 
parts  the  dady  (arum  esciilentum)  that  springes  up  indigenous  to  our 
marshes  and  ditches,  though  possessed  of  a  posionous  fluid  in  its 
leaves  aud  epidermb  of  the  root,  yet  furnishes  in  the  latter  when 
boiled  a  wholesome  food  for  man,  and  fattening  nouriiihmettt  for  pigs 
in  its  leaves.  l*he  sea  and  rivers  teem  with  fish,  and  the  beaches 
with  molluscs  and  edible  sea  weeds.  If  any  part  of  a  ditch  b  dog, 
in  3  or  6  months  it  will  be  filled  with  fish,  and  daily  from  it  you 
will  see  superannuated  women  and  young  children  drawing  out  smsll 
yet  tasty  fish  to  season  their  dry  rice  or  insipid  dady. 

Before  a  disease  can  be  produced  it  is  necessary  to  have  first  an 
exciting  cause,  such  as  exposure,  miasm  or  contagion,  and  second  a 
body  in  an  apt  or  predisposed  state  to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
exdting  cause,  and  this  aptness  may  be  produced,  among  other  pre- 
disposing causes,  by  bad  and  low  living,  or  too  high  living.  Bat  of 
the  two  spedfied  predisposing  causes  it  has  been  found  that  poor 
living  induces  a  condition  of  body  much  more  favourable  to  recdve 
the  poison  of  Malaria  and  contagion  than  the  opposite  state,  nay,  to 
8uch  an  extent  does  it  do  so,  as  in  appearance  to  swamp  the  exdting 
causes  and  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  alone 
will  induce  endemic  fever.  I  cannot  think  so,  or  else  we  would  of* 
ten  fai  cases  of  shipwreck,  and  long  voyages,  bave  those  exposed  to 
sueh  a  fiite,  when  extreme  want  has  been  for  a  length  of  time  pren* 
ing  on  them,  and  death  in  the  shape  of  starvation  starbg  them  in 
the  face.  I  say  in  such  cases  if  poverty  alone  could  create  fever,  then 
we  onght  to  have  it  developed  to  a  frightful  extent ;  but  such  la  not 
the  case.  No,  instead  of  going  the  full  length  of  Dr.  Alison^i  views, 
I  would  stop  short  with  this  oonnction,  that  pover^  and  wretched- 
ness predispose  the  body  to  reodve  the  impresdon  of  the  smallest 
taJnt  <^  contagion  and  miasm. 

In  the  first  class  of  my  division  of  the  population  nine-tenthi  of 
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the  dlceases  that  afflict  them  are  the  result  of  their  imprudence,  or 
errors  in  living ;  highly  seasoned  dishes,  meats  of  various  kinds,  but 
little  vegetables,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  morning,  a  total  ab« 
itinence  from  water,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  Wine,  Beer,  and  Spi« 
rits,  aod  that  too  in  a  latitude  so  obnoxious  to  inflammatory  complaints, 
engender  70  per  cent  of  the  diseases  that  afflict  us  here ;  indeed  it  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how  my  fellow  countrymen  retain 
their  health  in  npite  of  all  their  efforts  to  destroy  it.  It  speaks  volumes 
for  the  climate.  During  8  years  practice  in  this  island  I  have  had  more 
deaths  among  European  p&tients  from  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  than  from  all  the  other  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
next  class  of  fatal  diseases  are  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  intes» 
tines,  the  latter  of  much  the  more  frequent  occurrence.  Of  Febrile  di- 
seases. Intermittent  fever  has  been  of  late  years  more  prevalent,  since 
the  custom  has  been  commenced  of  living  in  the  country.  Remit- 
tent  fever  as  indiginous  to  the  island,  has  only  attacked  to  my  know- 
ledge 4  Europeans.  The  1st  was  a  Constable,  who,  some  years  ago, 
while'in  the  jungle  making  a  census  of  the  people,  was  attacked  and 
died.  I  attended  him  and  found  his  case  in  all  particulars  identical 
with  the  Java  or  Batavia  fever,  or  Dumm&m  Cdpi&llu  of  the  Malays. 

The  2d.  case  was  Mr.  C who,  after  his  return  from  Europe, 

made  a  very  fatiguing  excursion  into  the  jungle,  was  attacked  with 
the  same  fever,  and  though  every  exertion  to  save  him  was  used  by 
Dr  Oxley,  yet  he  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Having  been  called  in 
to  tliis  case  I  found  it  exactly  the  same  with  the  preceding,  but  with 
more  liver  derangement.  The  3d.  case  was  another  Constable,  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Traill,  who  received  the  miasmatic  poison  in  the  jun- 
gle and  died.  The  4tli.  and  only  case  of  recovery  was  Mr.  D. 
who,  living  at  the  very  base  of  a  marsh  once  drained  and  rendered 
healthy,  but  afterwards  the  drain  having  been  allowed  to  become  ob- 
structed, the  marsh  was  brought  back  to  its  former  state,  was  attack- 
ed with  symptoms  of  remittent  fever,  with  great  cerebral  excitement. 
I  had  him  removed  from  his  house  and  brought  into  town,  and  by 
vigorous  treatment  and  a  powerful  constitution,  he  recovered,  the  on- 
ly one  of  the  iovr  that  did. 
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On  the  authority  of  Drs.  Martin,  and  Oxley,  and  on  my  own,  I 
venture  to  say  that  for  the  last  16  yearsy  these  have  heen  the  only 
cases  of  Remittent  fever  attacking  European  residents,  produced  by 
local  causes. 

By  tlie  kindness  of  Dr.  Oxley  I  have  been  furnished  with  4  an* 
nual  reports  of  the  diseases  and  deaths  of  tiie  patients  in  the  £nro« 
pean  Hospital,  the  Convict  Hospital,  and  the  Pauper  Hospital  with 
the  Insane  Asylum  ;  but  as  it  would  be  impos^ble  to  do  justice  to 
these  reports  and  confine  this  paper  to  a  reasonable  length,  I  cannot 
give  more  than  tlie  report  on  the  diseases  produced  by  local  influ- 
ence. 


I  will  now  shew  the  reader  what  has  beeih  published  concerning 
Singapore,  and  that  I  may  not  eattend  this  pi^ier  to  too  great  length 
I  wHl  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

"  The  site  of  the  town  ia  remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  and  the  fe- 
vers and  dyssentries  of  ordinary  tropical  countries  are  of  very  rare 
occuriAdce.  I  have  no  recollection  indeed  of  any  European  having 
fallen  a  victun  to  the  climate  in  the  long  period  of  9  years,  since 
the  formation  of  the  settlement.  This  may  appear  at  first  view  the 
more  remarkable,  suice  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nte  of  the  town, 
and  much  of  the  neighbourhood  is  a  low  and  even  noitiome  marsh. — 
(CrawfurtTi  Embassy. J 

**  It  has  been  a  matter  of  astomshmenl  that  the  settlement,  sur* 
rounded  as  Singapore  is  by  manhes,  should  from  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation, never  have  suffered  from  the  extendve  exhalations  which 
must  of  necesaty  arise  from  them.  The  causes  which  c^ierate  in  the 
production  of  Mahuria  are  at  first  view  al)  combined ;  the  fiMst  howe- 
ver, that  malignant  Remittent  fever  is  unknown  at  Singapore  would 
render  an  absolute  assertion  to  this  effect  nugatory.  That  a  very 
large  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  is  imbedded  in  the  fresh 
and  salt  water  swamps  is  undeniable,  and  from  their  number,  extent, 
and  general  aspect,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question,  to  what  dr- 
cumstance  are  we  indebted  for  the  total  absence  of  the  more  formi- 
dable varieties  of  fever,  and  the  acknowledged  salubrity  of  the  cli* 
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mate?  The  almost  unvaried  alternatioDS  of  land  and  aea  breexea 
concur  in  a  tendency  to  disperse  any  venomous  exhalations  that 
emanate  from  the  decomponng  matter ;  and  in  contempladng^  this 
anomaly  of  marshy  ground,  luxuriant  yegetation,  and  high  tempera- 
ture,  with  an  absolute  immunity  from  various  febrile  disease,  the  ad* 
musion  18  almost  forced  upon  us,  that  this  agency  is  not  wholly  in- 
operative, yet  it  never  could  be  conceded  that  this  of  itself  Is  tulBcl* 
ent  to  account  for  the  absence  of  Malaria ;  stagnation  of  the  atmos* 
phere  certainly  takes  place,  and  time  is  doubtless  allowed  for  the 
concentration  of  any  malignant  product  of  the  soil  if  they  really  ex- 
isted, whilst  it  is  evident  that  venUhaion  in  other  situations  where 
various  effluvia  are  known  to  be  generated,  affords  little  security 
against  their  efforts.  That  the  settlers  at  Singapore  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  baneful  influence  of  febrific  miasma,  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed, it  would  seem  to  its  absolute  non-existance,  and  not  to  the  salu- 
tary operation  of  any  agents  rendering  a  Pestilential  atmosphere  In- 
nocciouB.'* — (Indian  Joumid  April  IsU  1839.) 

In  Dr.  McCulloch's  work  on  Malaria  in  reference  to  Singapore 
he  says,  *'  but  there  is  one  mystery  for  which  I  can  conjecture  no  so- 
lution, while  it  rests  on  great  authorities,  and  while  every  imaginable 
drc^JoiHtance  is  present  that  ought  to  render  the  land  in  question  one 
of  the  most  pestiferous  spots  under  the  sun.  It  b  a  collection  of 
jungles,  woods,  marshes,  rivtTs,  and  sea  swamps ;  and  it  is  a  flat  and 
under  a  tropical  sun,  and  it  is  the  land  of  monsoons ;  and  yet  is  a 
land  where  fever  is  unknown ;  and  this  land  is  our  new  settlement 
of  Singapore.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  contradict  such  testimony,  and 
must  try  to  believe  what  I  cannot  understand,  but  others  may  for 
aught  I  know  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  some  fiivouritlsm  not  per* 
haps  inexplicable  has  dictated  this  report.'* 

From  these  quotations,  the  reader  will  without  doubt  have  embra- 
ced the  idea  that  Singapore  is  a  spot  free  from  febrile  influences, 
though  in  examining  the  preceding  table  of  Febrile  Diseases,  that 
belief  may  be  shaken  on  a  superficial  views  but  to  look  deeper 
and  properly  understand  that  table,  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessaxj 
to  explain  that  the  inmates  of  the  European  Hospital  are  derived 
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from  tbe  sbippingf,  and  with  few  exceptionSy  not  from  the  resident 
EaropeanSf  2pd.  that  the  cases  of  Intermittent  feyer  hare  been 
mostly  contracted  originally  in  other  countries,  few  or  no  cases  bar- 
ing^ been  primarily  produced  in  Singapore,  3rd  that  not  one  of  the 
cases  of  intermittent  fever  has  been  so  irirulent  as  to  cause  death, 
4th.  that  tliat  all  the  cases  of  remittent  fever  have  been  imported,  the 
subjects  of  the  disease  having  been  suffering  under  the  mahidy  on  en« 
teriog  the  harbour ;  or,  as  I  have  seen  in  tbe  favorable  monsoon  from 
Java,  having  received  the  malarious  influence  there,  that  has  not  been 
perfected  until  8  to  10  days  have  elapsed,  and  while  they  were  in  Sin* 
gapore  harbour.  Referring  to  the  reports  of  the  convict  hospital,  there 
is  to  appearance  an  alarming  amount  of  intermittent  cases,  but  when 
examined  they  will  be  found  to  be  of  such  a  mild  type,  that  in  900 
cases  there  were  only  1 1  deaths.  In  fact  on  a  more  careful  classification 
of  diseases,  one  half  in  1846  were  placed  under  the  head  ephemeral, 
and  this  might  with  equal  truth  have  been  adopted  in  the  previous 
years.  Moreover  rtiese  convicts  who  were  attacked  with  intermittent 
fever,  were  living  and  working,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  the  coun« 
try  amongst  fresh  water  swamps,  at  Siglap  for  instance.  If  inter- 
mittent fever  was  indiginous  to  Singapore  no  class  of  men  would 
have  suffered  more  from  it  than  the  convicts  ;  but  we  find  that  in  4 
years  there  were  only  8  c<(ses,  of  which  2  died,  and  I  have  Dr.  Ox- 
ley'S  authority  to  state  that  these  cases  of  remittent  fever  were  not 
contracted  in  Singapore,  but  on  an  island  contiguous  and  used  as  a 
flag  staff  station.  The  unusual  No.  of  46  cases  of  remittent  fever  in  the 
Pftnper  hospital  for  1845  is  accounted  for  by  the  shipwreck  of  3  ves* 
sels  that  year  having  native  crews,  who  being  brought  to  Singapore 
were  found  to  have  contracted  remittent  fever  and  were  admitted  in« 
to  the  hospital.  From  the  testimony  of  others  and  from  my  own  ob- 
servations I  may  state  as  tbe  fact,  that  the  town  and  immediate  suburbs 
of  Singapore  are  free  from  all  malarious  influence  of  that  description 
which  generates  fever  of  a  malignant  type ;  but  this  will  not  apply 
to  the  country,  for  wherever  a  large  band  of  Convicts  have  been  sta- 
tioned near  to  a  fresh  water  swamp,  or  have  been  road  making 
through  such  a  swamp,  these  convicts  have  almost  to  a  man  been 
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attacked  with  intermittent  ferer,  for  instance  when  stationed  at  the 
Galang  in  a  swamp  called  Piji  Biaer^   and  at  bidda  previous  to 
its  being  drained.     Until  within  the  last  4  years  no  Europeans  lired 
in  die  countiy  oon%uou8  to  fresh  water  swamps ;  but  about  that 
time,  not  knowing  that  ferer  was  to  be  met  with  in  anj  part  of  the 
island,  I  built  a  Bungalow  on  a  hill  situated  6  miles  from  town,  one 
mile  from  the  sea,  with  a  swamp  to  the  East  and  S.E.,  and  the  pri* 
mitive  jungle  of  high  trees  inland.     I  did  not  rende  there  one 
month,  sleeping  only  2  nights  weekly,  until  I  was  attacked  with  in« 
termittent  feyer  of  so  severe  a  type  as  to  reast  all  treatment  for 
.   months.     On  a  subsequent  occasion  my  brother  by  sleeping  in  the 
same  house  was  attacked  with  intermittent  fever,  but  of  a  milder 
type.     On  a  hill  at  the  base  of  the  marsh,  a  mile  distant  from  my 
Bungalow  and  close  to  the  sea  beaeh,  about  the  same  time  was  built 
another  Bungalow ;  the  proprietors  and  others  only  resided  there  on 
the  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  but  all,  to  the  number  of  four,  who  did 
so  were  attacked  with  intermittent  fever.    The  Inhabitants  chiefly 
Malays,  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  SigUp  in  that  district,  were 
continually  subject  to  intermittent  fever,  a  few  cases  passing  into 
a  remittent  type.     At  the  base  of  the  beautiful  hills  which  surround 
this  swamp,  are  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  remnants  of  houses,  whose 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  fever  and  tigers ; 
the  air  seemed  to  be  purer,  the  temperature  was  lower,  the  water 
was  better,  and  the  soil  was  of  a  sandy  nature,  trith  a  clayey  subsoil, 
in  all  these  respects  superior  to  what  we  meet  with  in  Singapore. 
What  then  was  the  cauAC  of  this  malarious  influence  ?     The  swamp, 
I  fanded,  and  accordingly  applied  to  the  Government  to  have  it 
drained.     A  drain  1|  miles  in  length,  5  feet  in  breadth,  and  4  feet 
in  depth  was  made,  which  had  the  effect  of  carrying  off  all  the  super- 
fluous  moisture,  and  now,  instead  of  a  swamp  producing  nothing  but 
species  of  Cyparecee  and  Graminacese  reaching  tiie  height  of  5  and  6 
feet,  and,  of  such  a  boggy  nature  that  in  a  few  steps  you  sunk  seve- 
feet,  there  is  a  dry  cultivated  plain,  well  drained,  growing  vegetables, 
and  cocoanut  trees,  and  firm  under  foot ;  but  above  all,  instead  of  a 
swamp  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  the  generator  of  malaria, 
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there  b  now  nothing  but  a  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  enunently  use- 
ful in  the  support  of  the  trees  cultivated  in  it,  and  from  which  decay 
DO  miasmatic  or  malarious  principle  now  proceeds.  Six  months  af- 
ter draining  that  niiarsh,  intermittent  fever  disappeared  ! !  So  that, 
during  subsequent  years  those  who  have  resided  in  the  two  Bunga- 
lows already  mentioned,  and  who  have  not  resided  for  a  day  or  two 
but  for  months,  have  not  been  attacked,  and  the  villagers  of  Sigl4p 
have  been  as  exempt,  as  formerly  they  were  prone  to  attacks  of 
fever. 

Within  the  last  12  months  the  drain  got  obstructed,  and  the  ground 
in  some  parts  returned  to  its  former  state,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  some  of  those  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Sigl&p,  and  Mr. 
D.  who  resided  in  the  Bungalow  close  to  the  beach,  were  again  at- 
tacked with  remittent  fever.  My  coolies  were  attacked  with  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  in  short,  the  locality  was  returning  to  its  former 
unhealthy  condition  when  I  again  requested  the  Government's  assist- 
ance in  clearing  out  the  drain,  which  was  willingly  gi*anted,  and  fe- 
ver again  disappeared.  The  same  occurred  at  Bidu,  3  miles  from 
SigUp,  where  there  is  a  iarge  swamp,  formerly  like  the  Sigldp  one 
an  extensive  Paddy  field.  The  convicts  while  located  there  were  in- 
cessently  attacked  with  fever,  and  the  villagers  also ;  this  swamp  has 
now  been  drained  to  form  cocoanut  plantations,  and  fever  has  much 
abated,  yea  almost  disappeared.  If  our  attention  was  directed  to 
other  parts  of  the  bland,  we  would  witness  similar  results.  From 
these  facts  I  will  deduce  the  following  conclusions. 

First.  That  Singapore  town  although  surrounded  by  salt  water 
swamps  subject  to  tidal  influence,  is  exempt  from  endemic  fevers. 

Second.  That  where  Europeans  or  natives  are  located  in  the  is- 
land of  Singapore  contiguous  to  a  fresh  water  swamps,  they  are  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  fever,  principally  of  an  intermittent  type. 

Third.  That  on  draining  a  fresh  water  swamp  the  fever  will  dis- 
appear, but  on  the  return  of  such  a  swamp  to  its  original  state  by 
the  obstruction  of  the  drainage,  the  fever  will  abo  return.  Other 
conclusions  not  less  important  may  also  be  drawn,  as  the  following. 
Ist*  that  within  G  miles  from  Singapore  town  fever  can  be  generated 
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wlule  the  town  itedfisy  as  Slated  by  Dr.  MeCaOodi  «<  a  bnd  wliere 
ferera  are  unknown."  The  dedaetions  I  would  make  from  dial  are^ 
Ist  temperatare  in  this  instance  cannot  be  a  cause  of  ferer,  as  the 
difference  of  temperature  about  1^  lower,  b  in  fiiyor  of  the  ferer  ge- 
nerating district.  2d4  The  state  of  moisture — frllofrain,eleetiicil7, 
winds,  and  currents  of  ur,  all  these  can  hare  no  effect  in  making  the 
one  plaoe  more  healthj  than  the  other,  as  from  the  prozimitj,  the 
same  meteorological  changes  must  be  felt  in  lioth  places  at  the  same 
time,  indeed  the  palm  of  superiority  in  all  these  respects  would  be 
carried  off  by  the  fever  generating  locality,  which  has  free  Tcntilafaon, 
and  an  atmosphere  not  polluted  by  the  respiration  of  thousands  of 
human  bdngs,  nor  the  effluvia  frtim  the  filth  of  as  many  thousands  of 
natives,  who  know  not  the  charms  of  cleanliness.  There  b  only  one 
inference  to  be  made,  and  that  is,  tliat  altiiough  both  the  town  and 
the  country  are  possessed  of  swamps,  those  near  town  are  under  Hdal 
influence  and  those  in  the  country  not,  and  that  as  we  find  the  town  to 
be  exempt  from  fever,  and  the  country  not,  we  must  attribute  to  the 
swamps  in  the  country  the  fever,  and  to  the  state  of  tliese  swamps, 
viz.,  their  freshness  and  their  not  bdng  subject  to  tidal  influence, 
the  generation  of  makria,  as  in  these  respects  only,  do  thqr  differ 
from  the  swamps  in  town. 

Having  I  think  clearly  shewn  that  a  locality  contiguous  to  fresh 
water  swamps  is  obnoxious  to  fever,  and  tiiat  it  is  not  so  when  con- 
tiguous to  swamps  subject  to  tidal  influence,  the  eonclodon  to  be 
drawn  is  tiiat  either  $ame  maiariou$  injlnenee  it  gef^eroted  mfretk 
water  twampt  wMckU  not  m  ihote  iuhfeet  to  tidal  it^iueneeg  or, 
if  generated^  that  there  i$  $ame  amnteraeling  agent  wkieh  r^it- 
dert  the  malaria  itmocuoue. 

In  a  former  part  of  thb  Paper  I  have  stated  the  gaseous  prodoots 
of  decomposing  v^etable  matter  to  be  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  where  sulphurets  are  present  'sidphuretted  hydrogen. 
Where  animal  matter  exists  witii  vegetable  there  is  in  addition  am- 
monia. These  are  the  known  and  acknowledged  gaseous  produeta 
of  marshes  and  are  by  some  cenridered  as  the  Malaria.  **  Car- 
bonic add  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  are  frequently  evol- 
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red  from  the  earth  in  cellars,  minesy  wells,  sewers  and  other  places, 
are  amongst  the  most  venomouR  miasms'"  (Liebig) ;  and  the  supposed 
existence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is,  according  to  Daniel,  the  cause 
of  tlie  Sierra  Leon  fever.  If  these  gases  in  such  small  quantities  as 
they  exist  in  marshes  can  occasion  fevei,  tliey  will,  when  in  a  more 
concentrated  state,  produce  fever  of  a  more  malignant  type,  or  even 
in  the  same  state  of  dilution  will,  in  other  places  and  under  other 
cireomstances,  produce  the  same  effects,  if  any  malarious  prindple 
is  inherent  in  them  ;  for  chemistry  acknowledges  no  differance  in  the 
oonstitation  and  properties  of  these  gases  when  prepared  in  nature's 
vast  laboratory,  or  in  a  chembt's  small  one.  To  prevent  the  proli- 
xity of  referring  to  numerous  authorities  on  the  properties  of  these 
gases,  1  will  confine  myself  to  Dr.  ChrisUson's  work  on  poisons,  the 
highest  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 

Carbonic  Acid.  When  a  man  attempts  to  inhale  pure  carbonic 
add  gas,  tlie  nostrils  and  throat  are  irritated  so  strongly  that  the 
glottis  doses,  and  inspiration  becomes  impossible.  Henee  when  a 
person  is  immersed  in  the  gas  nearly  or  perfectly  pure,  as  in  a  beer 
rat  or  an  old  well,  he  dies  at  once  of  suffocation  (fourth  ed.  p.  815.) 
M.  Devergie  has  been  led  to  the  opinion  that  air  which  contains  5 
per  cent  of  Garhonie  Acid  is  amply  enough  impregnated  to  occa- 
non  death  (p.  821).  The  incifMent  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this 
gas,  when  it  wss  estimated  to  be  2  per  cent  as  a  constituent  of  the  at* 
mosphere,  are  given  by  iMr.  Coathupe,  he  having  closed  every  aper- 
ture in  a  room  of  the  capacity  of  80  cubic  yards,  kindled  the  stove 
and  watched  the  results.  In  4  hours  he  had  slight  giddiness,  in  5^ 
honn  intense  faddiness  the  desire  to  vomit  without  the  power,  ex- 
cessive prostration,  and  incapability  of  muscular  effort,  a  frequent 
full  trembling  pube,  a  sense  of  distention  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
agonising  headadie,  but  no  sense  of  suffocation.  Such  are  the  symp- 
toms of  a  nareotie  poison  in  a  diluted  though  still  dangerous  quan- 
tity. The  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  BUck  Hole  of  Calcutta  suf« 
fered  from  the  narcotic  effects  of  this  gas,  produced  by  the  respira* 
tion  of  146  persons  confined  in  a  room  not  20  feet  square ;  but  I 
cannot  coindde  with  the  Editor  of  the  Indian  Register,  that  thb  re- 
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cord  of  fti|ffering  and  symptome,  "  affords  proof  iovaloable,  that  fe- 
Ter,  gangrene  and  plague,  may  all  resnlt  from  the  same  polluted 
air."  According  to  the  tahles  of  Mr.  Quetelet,  Charcoal  Burners 
are  within  the  list  of  trades  where  the  mortality  is  sometimes  abore 
and  sometimes  below  the  a?erage  rate  of  mortality.  Miners,  Bre- 
wers, and  Lime  Burners  all  breathe  an  atmosphere  much  more  im- 
pregnated with  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  then  what  is  to  be  found  in 
marshesy  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  these  trades  suffering  from  fever 
more  than  other  trades. 

Carburetted  Hydrogen.  M.  Majendie  ascribes  to  the  agency  of 
this  gas  the  speci6c  power  of  marsh  miasmata,  and  quotes  a  case 
where  several  persons  bdng  asleep  the  cli  amber  was  fiUed  with  thb 
gas  and  they  were  seized  with  typhus  of  a  very  severe  form.  "  But 
bow  does  this  accord  with  the  known  effects  of  Carburetted  Hydro- 
gen ?  When  an  atmosphere  is  strongly  impregnated  with  it  symp- 
toms of  narcotic  poisoning  are  produced  in  those  that  breathe  it;  M. 
Devergie  mentions  that  one  person  was  comatose,  and  occanonally 
convulsed  with  froth  issuing  from  the  mouth,  occasional  vomitiiig, 
sterterous  breathing,  and  dilated  pupils  and  in  9  hours  he  breathed 
his  last.  But  Uysten  found  it  inert  when  injected  into  the  veins, 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  Colliers  breathe  the  ur  of  ooal  mines 
without  apparent  injury  when  strongly  impregnated  with  it."  **  The 
mixed  gases  of  ooal  gas  and  oil  appear  likewise  to  be  inert  when 
conaderably  diluted ;  for  gas  men  breathe  with  impunity  an  atmos- 
phere connderably  loaded  with  them,"  *'  and  in  the  course  oi  some 
researches  on  the  illuminating  power  and  best  mode  of  burning  these 
gases,  Dr.  Turner  and  myself  daily  for  two  months  breathed  air 
strongly  impregnated  with  Uiem,  but  never  remarked  any  unpleasant 
effect  whatever."— (Christison.) 

*<  Sulpheretted  Hydrogen  Gas.  This  is  probably  the  most  delete- 
rious of  all  the  Gases."-— {Christison.)  According  to  Thenard  and 
Dupuytren  air  contiuning  only  an  800th  of  it  will  kill  small  birds  In 
a  few  seconds,  a  290th  will  kill  a  dog,  Champier  found  a  850di  kill  a 
horse.  Sudiarethecertabeffectsof  the  gas  when  breathed  in  aeon- 
•entrated  state.     "  Dr.  Turner  and  I  found  that  Hydro  Solpliurie 
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Acid  is  very  injurious  to  vegpetables,''  appearing  '*  to  exhaust  the  vita- 
lity ofplapts,  and  to  cause  in  them  a  state  analogous  to  narcotic  poi- 
soning in  animals." — (Christison.)  M.  Halle  says,  the  symptoms,  in 
cases  where  the  vapours  are  breathed  in  a  state  of  concentration  are 
sudden  weakness  and  all  the  signs  of  ordinary  asphyxia.  When  the 
noxious  emanations  are  less  concentrated,  several  affections  have 
been  noticed,  which  may  be  reduced  to  2  varieties,  the  one  consbt- 
ing  of  pure  coma,  the  other  of  coma  and  tetanic  convulsions."  In 
none  of  the  "  French  investigations  on  this  singular  subject  has  any 
allusion  been  made  to  the  question,  whether  the  health  sustains  any 
injury  from  long  continued  exposure  to  the  Gas  in  very  minute  pro- 
portion. It  Uprohablif  injurious  however.  At  one  time  while  in  the 
practice  of  not  using  any  precautions  against  inhaling  tlie  Gas  in 
chemical  reseaclies,  I  used  to  remark  that  daily  exposure  to  it  in  a 
minute  quantity  caused  in  a  few  weeks  an  extraordinary  lassitude, 
langour  of  the  pulse,  and  defective  appetite.  Mr.  Taylor  says,  that 
the  workmen  in  the  Thames  Tunnel  became  affected  with  giddiness, 
nckness,  general  debility  and  emaciation,  then  with  a  low  fever  at- 
tended with  delirium,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  several  died. 
No  cause  could  be  discovered  except  the  frequent  escape  of  Sulphur- 
etted Hydrogen  from  the  roof."— (Christisllh.) 

From  these  extracts  we  see  that  this  Gas  does  possess  very  inju- 
rious effects  when  breathed  in  a  concentrated  form,  we  and  cannot  but 
suppose,  that  even  in  a  much  diluted  form  it  must  be  injurious.  In- 
deed to  such  an  extent  was  it  supposed  to  be  so  that  the  fever  which 
attacked  those  who  navigated  the  Niger  was  attributed  by  Professor 
Daniell  to  the  existence  of  this  Gas  in  the  water  of  the  river,  and  the 
specimens  of  the  water  when  brought  to  England  freely  evolved  the 
gas  ;  but  the  Editor  of  the  Brit :  and  For :  Med :  Rev :  No.  xxxi  p. 
263,  says,  '*  the  section  on  the  causes  of  fever  is  valuable,  but  throws 
no  new  light  on  the  subject  except  to  disperse  the  theory  promul- 
gated some  time  before  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  from  England, 
that  the  existence  of  free  Sulpheretted  Hydrogen  Gas  in  the  waters 
of  the  Niger  might  account  for  the  fever.  Dr.  McWilliam  shews  in 
the  most  satlsfaetory  manner  that  no  such  gas  is  found  in  the  Niger, 
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and  that  what  was  detached  in  the  spedmens  sent  to  Eng^land,  ori- 
ginated in  the  bottles  themselves  from  decomposition  of  their  con- 
tents." 

Professor  Gardiner  of  the  Hampden  Sidney  College,  endearours 
to  shew  that  Snlphuretted  hydrogen  b  the  acdre  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fever  of  malarious  districts,  both  maritime  and  inland. 
His  arguments  are  principally  founded  on  Professor  Daniell's  theory, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  incorrect,  and  on  suspending  polished 
silver  to  the  action  of  what  gas  might  be,  in  3  small  rivers,  in  mar- 
shes, small  springs  and  the  air  over  marshes  and  springs ;  b  all  these 
experiments  the  silver  was  stained,  in  marshes  in  24  hours,  in  rivers 
a  month,  and  in  the  ^r  sometimes  longer.  The  effSect  produced  on 
the  silver  was  so  slight  and  embraced  such  a  length  of  time  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  thst  these  experiments  of  Professor  Gardiner  cannot 
be  considered  of  any  weight.  In  opposition  to  liis  theory  I  would  dte 
this,  that  in  a  part  of  Paris  where  the  contents  of  the  necessaries  of 
that  vast  city  are  collected  for  making  poudrette,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  disengaged  in  large  quantities,  to  the  olfactory  annoyiaee 
of  tiie  neighbourhood,  but,  according  to  the  French  commisnoners 
who  examined  the  spot,  not  to  the  visible  detriment  of  the  health  of 
the  ndghbourhood  or  Workmen  in  the  bttilctiiigs.  Sometime  ago 
I  made  the  following  experiments.  I  saturated  white  blotting  paper 
in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  then  dried  it ;  thb  I  cat 
into  pieces  and  suspended  in  various  parts  of  the  town  of  Singapore, 
near  the  Jail,  in  the  river,  and  in  the  canal  in  new  bridge  road,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  all  were  vinbly  blackened ;  tiiat  in  the 
canal  near  the  Jail  being  the  first  to  be  so,  then  the  canal  on  new 
bridge  road,  the  last  to  be  so  being  that  which  was  suspended  in  the 
river,  but  all  shewing  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  existed  to  a  great 
extent. 

About  the  same  time  I  suspended  in  the  idr  in  several  situations 
over  the  marsh  at  Siglap,  where  I  have  mentioned  fever  oooe  s- 
bounded,  several  pieces  of  paper  saturated  with  lead,  and  in  48 
hours  exposure  no  visible  effect  was  produced,  shewing  that  no  snl- 
phuretted hydrogen  existed.    This  plan  of  testing  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  is  a  much  more  delicate  one  than   Professor  Gardi* 
ner's. 

In  the  spots  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  abounds  according  to 
my  observations  no  ferer  exists.  To  arrive  at  tliis  conclusion  I  have 
made  lepeated  and  repeated  enquiries  on  that  point,  amongst  a  class 
of  natives  who  live  enUrety  in  small  boats  in  the  river,  and  canals 
just  alluded  to,  sleeping  tliere  without  fail,  wherever  their  avocations 
may  lead  them  to  during  the  day.  lliese  natives  are  Chinese  and 
Malays.  The  latter  are  regularly  domesticated  in  their  boats,  their 
wives  seldom  venture  on  shore,  except  to  see  some  festivals,  or  pur* 
chase  a  little  Bueiy,  and  when  they  do  so  they  seem  really  to  be 
out  of  their  element.  The  children  are  brought  into  the  world, 
brought  up,  and  leave  it,  in  thdr  boats,  and  to  complete  their  isolation 
although  they  are  Malays  yet  their  patoit  is  so  peculiar  as  only  to 
be  understood  by  themselves.  These  natives  are  without  an  except 
tion  free  from  fever.  The  inhabitants  of  the  houses  that  skirt  the 
canals  and  the  river  are  also  exempt  from  fever,  though  I  cannot 
say  positively  that  occasionally  it  may  not  have  attacked  some.  But 
the  strongest  proof  of  all,  b  that  there  is  a  canal  which  skirts  the 
cast  side  of  the  Jail  within  a  very  few  yards  of  the  building  and 
which  canal  at  all  times  emits  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  twice 
a  day  at  low  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  almost  unbearable  by 
the  inmates  from  the  stench,  and  which  gas  blackens  in  one  hour  pa- 
per saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  suspended  a  few  feet  above  the 
water,  yet  for  all  that  not  one  inmate  of  the  Jail  from  July  1844  to 
March  j  848,  died  of  fever,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 
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In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  in  my  opinion  no  inference  can 
be  better  proved  than  this,  that,  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro^ 
gen  does  not  create  fever ^  nor  is  it  the  active  principle  of  ma- 
laria. 

The  proofs  being  so  strong  against  any  of  the  known  gaseous  pro- 
ducts being  the  active  principle  of  malaria,  I  think  that  unless  we 
remain  satisfied  with  a  name  we  must  examine  further.  When  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  terminate  their  temporary  existence,  they  on- 
ly cease  to  exist  as  individuals,  being  resolved  into  more  simple  forms 
until  we^approach  a  certain  animalcular  state  of  life,  beyond  whigh 
our  observation  terminates,  and  perhaps  the  vitality  of  the  substance 
likewise  ;  the  ultimate  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  decay  are 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  which  contain  the  elements  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  animals,  and  vegetables,  "  all  the  innume- 
rable products  of  vitality  resume,  after  death,  the  original  form  from 
which  they  sprung.  Thus  the  destruction  of  one  existing  generation 
becomes  the  means  for  the  production  of  a  new  one,  and  death  be* 
comes  the  source  of  life"  (Liebig).  All  the  observations  hitherto 
made  upon  contagious  matters  prove,  that  they  abo  are  substances 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  When  vessels  filled  with  ice  are  placed 
in  air  impregnated  with  gaseous  contagious  matter,  their  outer  sur- 
faces become  covered  with  water  containing  a  certdn  quantity  of 
this  matter  in  solution.  This  Mater  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  in 
common  language  putrifies,  or,  to  describe  the  change  more  correctly 
the  process  of  decomposition  of  the  dissolved  contagious  matter  is 
completed  in  the  water,'^  (Liebig).  Thb  is  the  state  in  advance  of 
tlie  ultimate  products,  for  on  adding  a  solution  ofcorrosivesubmliate 
to  the  mixture  condensed  by  the  ice  in  the  maimer  just  described,  a 
white  precipitate  is  produced  just  as  a  solution  of  ammonia  does. 

This  is  the  gaseous  product  which  is  the  active  principle  of  ma* 
laria,  and  which,  when  evolved  from  a  diseased  body  and  capable  of 
reproduction,  is  called  contagion^  and  from  ammonia  being  elicited 
from  this  contagious  matter,  as  well  as  being  the  last  product  of  ani- 
mal life,  I  would  infer  that  this  gaseous  body  is  the  last  of  animal  or 
vegetable  products,  possessed  of  vitality  and  in  the  state  of  germ. 
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Thai  these  genns  should  ellude  oar  Imperfect  observa^n  h  not  toUe 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  the  dust  which  floats  about  eon- 
tains  particles  which  swell  when  moistened,  and  are  seen  by  the  mi- 
croscope to  be  the  monads  of  infusoria  according  to  Schultze ;  while 
Ehrenberg  has  found  that  the  smallest  monad  of  24  ooo  ^^"^  ^nch 
in  diameter  has  a  complex  stomach  and  organs  of  motion  in  the  form 
of  cilia.  What  must  be  the  size  of  the  germs  of  such  monads  ?  But 
though  so  minute  thdr  power  of  reproduction  is  wonderful.  A  An» 
gle  wheel  animalcule  which  was  watched  for  18  days  is  capable  of  a 
four-fold  increase  in  24  hours,  a  rate  of  propagation  which  would 
afford  in  10  days  a  million  of  beings. 

Another  powerful  argument  in  faror  of  this  vital  and  parasitical 
principle  of  malaria  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our  diseases  are  so  pro- 
duced by  nature,  and  have  been  by  artificial  means.  Dr.  Klendce, 
says,  he  has  succeeded  in  communicating  to  healthy  animals,  car- 
cenoma,  tubercle,  melanoids,  condylomata,  warts,  oyzena,  eoroysa, 
malignant  pastule,  and  hydrophobia  by  the  innocuktion  of  the  celb, 
the  most  rudimentary  state  of  animal  existence.  Many  other  di- 
seases owe  their  origin  to  parasitical  animals  or  regetables,  amongst 
others  the  various  forms  of  itch  and  ringworm.  The  thrush  of  chil- 
dren and  the  apthoe  of  adults,  are  according  to  Dr.  Berg  of  a  parasi- 
tical growth,  and  in  the  sporules  of  the  cells  rery  much  resemble  those 
of  yeast.  "  Dr.  Berg  admits  that  the  parasitic  growth  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  bodies  previously  unaffected,  by  sporules  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere, particularly  under  certain  electro  chemical  conditions  of  the 
air  and  also  of  the  bodies  they  effect"  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  No. 
xl.)  We  have  also  amongst  the  lower  animals  diseases  produced  by 
contagious  parasites,  as  the  muscudine  of  the  silkworm  and  the  Tor- 
ticellae  growing  on  the  toes  of  tritons,  and  causing  gangrene.  The 
lost  argument  which  I  shall  adduce  in  fiivor  of  the  theory  is,  that 
all  chemical  agents  which  are  known  to  destroy  animal  life,  equally 
destroy  the  active  principle  of  contagion  and  miasma,  such  as  the 
fumes  of  acetic  acid,  chlorine,  nitric  add,  &c. ;  sulphur,  and  its  prepa- 
rations, as  sulphurous  add,  are  powerful  antiseptics,  and  are  used  to 
avert  the  decay  of  woody  fibre.    On  the  conti'ary,  whatever  tends  to 
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fiiToir  the  developement  of  uiimal  life  as  warmth  and  moistare,  like* 
wise  faron  the  de^relopement  of  contagion  and  miasm.  Excessive 
cold  prevents  the  developement  of  contagion,  as  we  see  in  Polar  re- 
gions, and  high  dry  heat  acts  in  the  same  way.  "  Meat  that  would 
putrifjr  in  ur  in  24  hours  has  been  kept  without  taint  for  as  many 
days  in  a  vessel  containing  air  previously  heated  to  redness"  (Liebig) ; 
in  this  there  is  no  change  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  the  germs  of  life  which  are  the  causes  of  decomposition  are  des- 
troyed by  the  heat. 

Supposing  this  theory  of  the  vitality  of  miasm  and  contagion  to  be 
sound,  we  have  an  extraordinary  fact,  strikingly  noticed  in  the  jun- 
l^les  of  America,  and  in  the  island  of  Pinang,  easily  expluned,  this 
19,  that  jungle  that  was  healthy,  when  cut  down  becomes  for  a  time 
the  scene  of  malaria,  and  grounds  that  were  fidlow,  when  turned  up, 
give  forth  miasm  and  produce  fever  &c,  but  after  a  time  will  again 
reaume  their  innocuous  cliaracter.  When  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter b  subjected,  as  in  the  cutting  down  of  jungle  and  turning  up  of 
land,  to  warmth  and  raoisturci  fresh  animal  and  vegetable  beings 
are  called  into  exMtence  as  the  result  ofdecomposition,  during  which 
state  we  have  malaria  active  and  producing  fever ;  but,  '*  as  it  b  oh* 
served  that  the  infusoria  increase  in  size  only  to  a  certain  point,  it 
must  hence  be  concluded,  that  their  nourishment,  even  if  only  from 
the  point  at  which  they  are  to  grow,  passes  out  of  their  bodies  in  the 
form  of  excrements,  precisely  as  in  the  higher  order  of  animals."  As 
it  is  the  ease  with  all  other  exerements,  these  must  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  property  of  passing  into  deeay,  or  putrifaction. 
Hence  the  Increase  of  numbers  of  the  infusoria  must  induce  and  ac- 
cumulate tiie  process  of  putrifaction  in  the  putrifying  body  itself,  un- 
til at  last  the  ultimate  products  ("  now  sensible  to  our  senses  and 
chemical  observations")  are  eleminated  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid, 
Mnmonia  and  water,  and  provided  all  the  germs  are  reduced  to  that 
stale,  then  the  malaria  ceases  to  exist  and  the  production  of  fever  is 
stopt.  We  have  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  either 
some  maUriotts  influence  generated  in  the  fresh  water  marshes  of 
Singapore,  which  b  not  in  those  subject  to  tidal  iaflaenee,  or,  if  ^« 
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nerated  in  marshes  subjected  to  tidal  iiiflaence,  that  there  Is  some 
counteracting  agent,  which  renders  the  malaria  innocuous.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  suppose  that  animal  and  vegetable  decompontion  does  not 
take  place  in  all  rivers  and  swamps,  subject  to  tidal  influence,  for 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  that  the  vast  accumulations  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  and  even  the  formation  of  new  land  is  the  result  of  marine 
animalculae  (Ehrenberg.)*  In  fact  taking  an  '*a  priori"  glance  at 
our  fresh  water  marshes  and  our  salt  ones,  few  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt  that  the  latter,  so  far  from  being  devoid  of  animalcular  de- 
composition and  formations,  even  exceed  the  others,  and  the  re- 
searches of  that  distinguished  microscopist  Ehrenberg,  have  fully  es- 
tablished that  fact.  1  am  therefore  inclined  to  make  this  inference 
that  marshes  under  tidal  influence  equally  with  fresh  water  marshes 
generate  malaria ;  knowing  the  comparative  healthiness  of  all  swamps 
subject  to  tidal  influence,  another  inference  must  therefore  be  drawn, 
that  there  are  some  counteracting  agents  in  marshes  subject  to  ft- 
dal  ii^uence  which  renders  the  malaria  innocuous. 

The  first  of  these  agents  is  no  doubt  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
which,  by  dissolving  and  diluting  the  soluble  and  putrefying  matter, 
retards,  as  in  the  manner  explained,  further  decomposition,  and  con- 
sequently the  formation  of  malarious  germs,  but  the  prindpal  agent  is 
in  my  opinion  the  formation  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  My  reasons 
for  making  this  startling  inference  are : 

First.  That  by  the  experiments  of  many  distinguished  men  Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen  has  been  proved  to  be  a  most  deleterious  Gas 
to  animal  life,  and  even  to  vegetables.  According  to  Thenard  and 
Dupuytren,  air  containing  only  an  800th  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
will  kill  small  birds  in  a  few  seconds.  Chaussier  has  found  that  wav 
eontdning  a  250th  of  it  will  kill  a  horse,  and  even  applying  it  to 
the  skin  of  a  rabbit,  the  animal  breathing  natural  air,  has  caused  its 
death.  As  formerly  stated  it  destroys  vegetable  equally  with  animal 
life.     If  it  destroys  the  animals  themselves,  is  it  canrywg  the  analo- 


*  That  IS,  to  a  considerable  extent.  See  Ehrenberg's  results:  Sksteh  of 
the  Phytical  Geography  and  Geology  of  the  JUalay  Peninsula :  ante^  p* 
ISo.'^EO. 
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gy  too  far  to  say  it  will  destroy  the  germs  of  animal  life,  the  active 
prindple  of  malaria  ? 

Second.  Sausages  prepared  in  Wurtenberg*  are  composed  of  very 
Tarious  materials ;  blood,  liver,  bacon,  bnuns,  milk,  flour  and  bread, 
are  mixed  together  with  suet  and  spices;  the  mixture  is  then  put  into 
bladders  or  intestines,  these  after  being  boiled,  are  smoked.  When 
these  sausages  are  not  properly  prepared  a  peculiar  kind  of  putre- 
faction takes  place,  and  after  a  time  Lactate  of  Ammonia  is  formed. 
In  fact  this  process  is  nothing  more  than  the  formation  of  one  kind 
of  animalcule  after  another,  until  the  ultimate  product  of  Ammonia 
is  formed.  In  this  the  resemblance  to  malaria  is  so  striking,  as  to 
authorize  me  to  conclude  the  action  to  be  similar ;  and  several  hun- 
dred cases  are  known  in  which  death  has  occurred  from  thr  use  of 
this  kind  of  food.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  from  sausages  mentioned 
by  Liebig  which  occurred  at  Sausenbach  in  1842,  of  all  the  remedies 
which  were  tried,  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  in  water  was  found  to 
possess  very  peculiar  efficacy,  and  in  the  treatment  the  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  water  decidedly  checked  the  poisonous  action.  In  this 
case  it  was  used  as  a  cure,  but  nature  here  uses  it  as  a  preventive. 

Jliird.  In  many  situations  where  fever  abounds  Sulphuretted  Hy- 
drogen does  not,  and  in  situations  where  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is 
met  with,  in  sufficient  proportion,  fever  is  not  endemic.  As  instan- 
ces of  the  first  I  may  cite  all  fresh  water  marshes,  all  coral  forma- 
tions when  there  is  fever  as  at  the  islands  of  Onrust  and  Edam,  in 
Batavia  roads,  Bl&k&n  M&tf,  Singapore ;  up  the  rivers  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  fever  much  more  abounds  than  on  the  coast,  while 
the  amount  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is  the  reverse.  Take  this 
description  of  the  slave  coast — "  these  rivers  are  more  frequented  than 
any  on  this  coast,  their  banks  are  however  so  swampy  and  the  soil 
in  general  so  richly  wooded  as  to  render  commercial  speculation  an 
undertaking  of  surprising  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Europeans-  We 
believe  half  of  those  who  proceed  on  such  a  voyage  never  return  ; 
and  we  have  known  instances  of  one  fourth  only,  during  their  short 
stay  in  this  climate.  The  necessity  for  vessels  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance up  these  rivers  in  order  to  enter  the  field  of  traffic  necessarily 
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brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  acdon  of  the  milaria  generated 
from  the  mud  and  decaying  vegetables  wliich  oontinuually  oover 
their  banks*'  (Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates  p.  349).  As  instances 
of  fever  not  being  endemic  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  exists  in 
abundance,  the  town  of  Singapore  may  be  quoted,  various  parts  of 
Paris  where  poudrette  is  manufiustured,  and  localities  in  Edinburgh 
where  the  dty  sewers  are  allowed  to  empty  themselves.  The  indus- 
try of  man  can  easily  counteract  the  malarious  eyils  of  firesh  water 
swamps  by  drainage,  but  the  malaria  from  saltwater  swamps,  or  from 
localities  where  rivers  join  the  ocean  are  far  beyond  his  power ;  to 
me  it  therefore  appears  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  formation 
of  this  gas,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  so  deleterious  to 
man,  but,  existing  in  rituations  where  malaria  b  generated,  is  his 
salyation  by  destroying  the  vital  germs,  the  active  prindple  of  mal»> 
ria.  In  conclusion  I  wonld  venture  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  solu* 
tion  of  tiie  mystery  for  which  Dr.  MoCulloch  can  offer  no  conjecture, 
tluit  Singapore  town,  though  possessing  every  imaginable  circum* 
stance  that  ought  to  render  it  unhealthy,  even  one  of  the  most  pes* 
tiferous  spots  under  the  sun,  yet  is  a  land  where  fiever  is  unknown, 
and  that  freedom  is  owing  to  these  swamps  which  surround  it,  bang 
under  tidal  influence  and  disengaging  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  which, 
although  one  of  the  most  poisonous  gases,  yet  under  these  ciroum- 
stances  is  one  of  the  most  salutary,  by  destroying  the  animalcular 
germs,  which  are  the  vital  principle  of  malaria,  and  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  wherever  mangrove  swamps  ooeur  to 
any  extent  subject  to  tidal  influence,  and  the  disengagement  of  Sul* 
phuretted  Hydrogen,*  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo  and  other 
islands  in  tiie  Eastern  Archipelago,  that  prorided  there  are  no  other 
causes  of  fever,  these  swamps  will  not  generate  malaria,  and  fevers 
will  not  there  be  endemic. 

*  Care  must  be  Uken  not  (0  suppose  that  every  disagreeable  odour  is 
tiiat  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  fbr  in  the  m^ority  of  eases  it  is  the  i 
ttia  odour  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
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Setbral  works  relating^  to  Borneo  hare  recently  been  published 
in  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  Temminck's  rolume,  from  which 
we  have  already  given  some  extracts,  and  Mr.  Low^s  able  description 
of  Sarawak,*  none  of  these  are  of  a  systematic  nature,  and  the  in- 
formation which  they  contain,  while  always  valuable  and  often  new, 
is  generally  incomplete.  The  public  attention  having  been  thorough- 
ly roused  to  the  importance  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  purposes  and 
measures,  and  the  British  government  having  adopted  them  as  their 
own  by  establishing  the  colony  of  Labuan,  and  investing  the  gover- 
nor with  political  functions  embracing  the  adjacent  countries,  cor- 
rect statistical  information  respecting  their  population,  industry, 
products,  capacity  of  production,  and  commerce,  is  now  required. 
How  little  this  has  hitherto  been  sought  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  although  the  capital  of  Borneo  proper  has  been  ot  late  repeated- 
ly visited  by  naval  officers  impressed,  as  they  assure  us,  with  the 
paramount  importance  of  commerce,  none  of  them  have  furnished 
us  with  any  details  respecting  the  present  trade  of  Brun^.  This 
is  an  omission  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  speculations  in 
which  they  indulge  as  to  the  future  commercial  prosperity  of  La- 
buan, would  have  risen  in  trustworthiness  in  proportion  as  they  were 
based  on  data  derived  from  the  actual  trade  of  the  neighbouring 
town.  This  and  all  other  defidf  ncies  in  our  knowledge  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  Borneo,  we  may  expect  to  see  soon  remedied  through 
the  enquiries  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  the  intelligent  gentlemen 

*  Mr.  Low's  work  is  emphatieaily  a  saUsfaetory  one.  There  is  a  care- 
fullness  in  his  descriptions,  and  a  Justness  and  absence  of  prijudice  io  bis 
opinions  and  estimates  of  native  manners  aod  character,  which  are  not  fre- 
quently met  with.  We  expect  much  from  his  researches.  He  will  pardon 
ourremarking  that  the  value  of  his  labours  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased, by  giving  the  authorities  on  which  statements  relating  to  matters 
not  falling  within  his  own  observation  are  made.  An  able  original  obser- 
ver like' Mr.  Low  impairs  the  value  of  his  own  contributions  to  knowledge 
by  mixing  them  up  with  other  facts  which  the  reader  may  not  be  disposed 
to  take  on  trust,  and  the  anthors  of  which,  if  given,  he  might  consider  not 
entitled  to  implicit  confidence.  This  remark  is  made  with  reference  to  the 
vague,  and  careless  assertions  that  wo  frequently  find  in  writings  touching 
on  tho  Arehipelago,  and  to  the  uncertainty  in  which  much  of  lis  currently 
received  history  is  still  involved. 
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who  have  been  appointed  to  assist  him  in  establishing  the  new  colo- 
ny. In  the  mean  time  we  hare  thought  that  some  account  of  the 
traffic  between  Singapore  and  Borneo  Proper  might  prove  useful, 
by  conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  actual 
commercial  resources  of  the  country.  This  we  shall  give  in  our  next 
number.  In  the  present  we  offer  a  few  notices  which  may  ui  some 
measure  serve  as  an  introduction,  as  they  relate  to  subjects  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  which  the  late  works  on  Borneo  have  only  slightly 
touched  upon.  The  first  of  them  will  also  assbt  in  forming  a  just  es- 
timate of  some  of  the  views  respecting  the  tendency  of  European  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  at  the  present  day  which 
occur  in  Sir  James  Brooke^s  Journals.^  With  the  feelings  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  views  we  entirely  sympathise,  but  we  would 
earnestly  deprecate  any  attempt  to  enforce  that  seclusion  from  pro- 
miscuous contact  with  Europeans  which  Sir  J.  Brooke  evidently 
deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out  to  a  certain  extent,  if  practicable. 
We  think  it  is  so  impracticable  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  op- 
pose a  law  of  nature. t     Besides  it  seems  somewhat  in  consistent  to 

*  Those  reccnlly  published  under  Captain  Rodny  Bfundy's  care  far  sur- 
pass the  previous  volumes  in  interest.  But  their  great  value  consists  in 
the  unreserved  manner  in  which  Sir  J  Brooke's  policy  and  proceedings 
with  reference  to  his  own  principality  arc  laid  bare.  Captain  Keppers  vo- 
lumes increased,  instead  of  satisfying,  the  desire  which  prevailed  in  Singa- 
pore 10  know  how  far  the  personal  interests  of  the  owner  of  Sarawak,  were 
concerned  in  the  invasions  of  the  neighbouring  rivers  by  British  men  of 
war,  and  how  far  their  presence  had,  in  other  respects,  subserved  these  in- 
terests. We  believe  the  Journals  edited  by  Captain  Mundy  have  put  Sir 
James  Brooke  right  with  the  public  of  Singapore,  and  we  arc  glad  of  this, 
because  we  believe  the  opinions  formed  by  a  body  of  intelligent  Europeans, 
placed  so  near  to  the  scene  of  his  operations,  roust,  sooner  or  later,  tell  on 
public  opinion  in  England.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  hiuhly  wrought  en- 
thusiasm, such  as  that  which  prevails  at  present,  or  lately  prevailed,  on 
the  subject  of  Borneo,  to  last,  and  when  the  somewhat  jealous  feelings  with 
which  Englishmen  in  general  watch  their  governments  have  taken  its  place, 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public  of  Singapore  will  be  found  to  be  not  without 
its  value  to  the  government  of  Labuan. 

t  We  made  some  remarks  on  this  subjectin  a  previous  paper  f  JAa  Pre- 
Bent  Condition  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  ante,  vol.  I.  p.  20)  and  will  dis- 
cuss Sir  J.  Brooke's  views  more  at  length  on  a  future  occasion.  The  ques- 
tion demands  anxious  reflection,  but  the  utter  impracticability  at  this  time 
of  day  of  building,  by  any  local  policy  whatever,  a  Chinese  Great  Wall  be- 
ween  races,  would  alone  determine  us  against  a  wasting  of  humanity  and 
energy  iti  a  wrong  direction,  even  if  we  were  not  satisfied,  on  wider  consi- 
derations, that  this  contact  of  races,  despite  its  frequent  collisions  and  the 
BufferiDg  mvolved  in  them,  is  necessary  for  the  advaDcemeol  of  man- 
kind. 
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admit  an  influx  of  Chinese  and  Kiings,  and  fear  the  comparatirely 
slight  and  for  less  hurtful  influence  of  any  mixed  body  of  Europeans. 
The  only  way  by  which  the  philanthrophic  and  religious  public  of 
England  can  effectually  secure  the  ultimate  and  general  advancement 
of  the  people  of  Borneo,  and  all  other  native  races  subject  to  English 
influence,  is  by  elevating  their  own  and  their  countrymen's  character, 
dll  a  Brooke  ceases  to  be  an  extraordinary  man.  When  the  combi- 
nation of  humanity,  just  and  liberal  principles,  and  strong  practical 
sense  which  the  Journals  exhibit,  becomes  the  common  characteristic 
of  Englishmen^  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  bettering  of  our  Asia- 
tic fellow  subjects  and  neighbours  be  assured.  But  wliile  the  chief 
labour  for  the  ultimate  amelioration  of  the  natives  of  Borneo  must 
be  carried  on  in  Europe  itself,  the  present  hour  has  also  its  pressing 
demands  for  work  to  be  done  upon  the  spot.  The  general  character 
of  educated  Englishmen  is  in  several  respects  though  not  in  all, 
so  &r  above  that  of  the  other  races  with  whom  the  D&y&s  mix,  that 
we  have  no  fear  that  the  instruments  who  must  be  employed  in 
effecting  it  will  prove  hurtful,  although  to  a  certain  extent  they  will 
doubtless  cut  both  ways. 
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NOTICES  OF  EUROPEAN  INTERCOURSE  WITH  BORNEO 

PROPER  PRIOR  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 

OP  SINGAPORE  IN  1819. 

Discovery  of  Borneo  by  Maobllan's  fleet  during  iheflrsi  eif 
citmnavigaiioH  of  the  globe,  and  subsequent  Spanish  intercourse 
with  Borneo  Proper. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  Borneo  was  preTioasIy  tisitecl  by 
Portuguese  from  the  Spice  islands,  or  by  yessela  voyaging  between 
ftlalacca  and  their  possessions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Arohipela- 
go,  yet  the  earliest  notice  of  the  island  occurs  in  Pigalettft's  relation 
of  Magellan *8  ftunous  voyage  round  the  world,  andertaken  by  this 
great  Portuguese  navigator  for  the  Spanish  crown.  After  the  diseo- 
very  of  the  Philipines,  and  the  death  of  Magellan  in  the  piratical 
crusade  against  Mathan  (Maktan),  the  ezpedidon  visited  several  of 
the  other  southern  islands  of  the  Philipine  Archipelago,  and  then, 
sailing  from  Palawan  (in  1521)  **  came  next,"  in  the  words  of  Pi- 
gafetta,*  "  to  the  great  and  rich  island  of  Borneo  in  lat  5'  5*  N.  the 
city  containing  not  less  than  25,000  houses.  The  king  was  a  Ma- 
homedan  of  great  power,  keeping  a  magnificent  court ;  and  was  al- 
ways attended  by  a  numerous  guard.  He  sent  several  presents  to 
the  Spanish  captuns,  and  made  two  elephants  be  led  out  inth  rich 
rilk  trappings,  to  bring  the  Spanish  messengers  and  presents  to  his 
palace.  He  has  ten  secretaries  of  state,  who  write  every  thing  ooo- 
ceming  his  affairs  on  the  bark  of  trees.  His  household  is  managed 
by  women,  who  are  the  daughters  of  hb  principal  courtiers.  Hiis 
country  affords  camphor,  which  u  the  gum  of  a  tree  called  (kqsar  ; 
as  also  dnnamon,  ginger,  myrabolans,  oranges,  lemons,  sugar,  ca- 
combers,  melons,  and  other  fruits,  with  abundance  of  beasts  and 
birds,  and  all  other  products  of  the  equinoctial  cUmate.  The  natives 
condnually  chew  betel  and  areka,  and  drink  arrack." 

It  is  probable,  from  the  proximity  of  Borneo  Proper  to  the  Phi- 
lipines,  that  the  Spanish  intercourse  with  it  was  greater  than  that  of 

*  TranslaUon  in  Kerr's  Toyages  and  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  21. 
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the  Portuguese.  We  have  not  acceai  to  any  Spanish  writers  who 
enter  into  details  on  the  subject,  but  it  appears  that  attempts  were 
amde  to  conquer  it  which  did  not  succeed.  In  1573  an  embassy  was 

1^  sent  to  Brund  which  came  to  nothing,  as  the  king  had  no  desire  to 

'  be  on  terms  with  the  Spaniards."*  In  1576  an  expedition  under  Don 

Francisco  La  Sande,  the  second  governor  of  Manila,  attacked  Brun^, 
deposed  the  king  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  and  reinstated  his 
brother  Sirela,  who  had  repaired  to  Manila  to  solicit  assistance,  premis- 
ing that  the  whole  island  (which  did  not  belong  to  him)  should  be- 

^  come  tributary  to  Spun.f  Sirela  was  a  second  time  dethroned  by  his 

brother,  and  in  1580  Captain  Rivera  was  sent  to  restore  him,  which 
he  succeeded  in  doing4  The  Bornean  Malays  having  joined  the 
Sulus  in  some  of  their  piratical  expeditions  to  the  Philipines,  Major 
Monforte  was  despatched  in  1645  to  punish  them.  "  He  landed 
in  Borneo,  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  towns  within  his  reach,  toge* 
with  great  quantities  of  provisious  and  a  number  of  vessels,  and  made 

^  about  200  prisoners."^     Mr.  Hunt  s.ixs  that  the  Spaniards  removed 

^  from  the  port  of  Borneo  in   1646,11  thus  i:nplying  that  they  had 

previously  been  established  there.  But  Zuniga  docs  nut  mention  the 
existence  of  a  factory.  From  1568  to  1664  the  Spaniards  h9d  not 
intermitted  their  efforts  to  bring  the  Sulus  Under  subjection,  but  in 
the  latter  year  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them.^  If 
these  islands  had  not  been  interposed  between  the  Philipines  snd 
Brun^,  and  afforded  such  constant  occupation  for  the  Spanish  forces 
in  repelling  piracies  along  their  own  shores,  and  making  fruitless 
attacks  in  return,  it  is  probable  that  Brund  would  long  ago  have 
been  annexed  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1685  Captain  Cowley 
relates  that  the  governor  of  Manila  had  concluded  a  perpetual  peace 
with  the  king  of  Brun^.*^  Since  this  period  the  Manila  government 

*   Zanlga*s  Historical  view  of  the  Philipine  islands  fHaver's  translttioo, 

'  vol.  I.  p.  leo.j 

t  lb.  p.  160.  X  lb.  p.  164.  §  lb.  p.  282. 

II  Some  particaUrs  relative  to  Sulu  drc,  p.  92.  (pnblished  at  Bencoolen 
in  tbe  Malayan  Hiscellanies,  reprinted  in  Mr.  Moor's  Notices  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.) 

f  lb.,  (Moor^s  Notices  p.  52). 

*«  "The  Spanish  governor  of  Manila  having  foand  the  sweet  riches  of 

«  Borneo,  hath  made  a  perpetual  peace  with  this  great  king,  who  was  always 

at  war  befors.    The  articles  whereof  were,  that  the  king  of  Borneo  should 
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does  not  appear  toiiave  made  aoy  attempt  to  molest  Brun^  or  form 
a  settlement  in  the  island.  In  1750  the  kingf  of  Bmo^  ceded  to 
the  Spanish  a  claim  which  he  had  to  part  of  the  island  of  Parana 

(Pdiaw&n)*. 


Barfy  Portuguese  intercourse  with  Borneo. 

It  was  not  till  eighteen  years  after  the  Portuguese  had  led  the 
way  into  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  six  years  after  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Spice  islands  to  the  eastward,  that  these  adventur- 
ous and  rapacious  discoverers  turned  their  attention  to  Bomeo.f 
According  to  the  Portuguese  historians  de  Barros  and  de  Faria, 
Don  Jorge  de  Menezes  discovered  Borneo  on  his  way  to  the  Mo- 
luccas, of  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor.  Although^  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  been  anticipated  6  years  by  Magellan's  fleet,  and 
he  merely  touched  at  the  port  of  Bruu^,  an  account  of  this  first  vo- 
yage by  Europeans  from  Malacca  to  Brun^  may  interest  our  read- 
ers, and  we  therefore  give  it  in  the  words  of  de  Barros. 

"  Don  Jorge  left  Malacca  on  the  22d.  of  August  1526,  with  60 
men,  and  two  ohlps  which  he  had  brought  from  India,  in  one  of  which 
lie  himself  went,  and  in  the  other  Balthezar  Ruposo,  who  was  goitag 
as  Factor.  As  there  were  two  ways  to  go  to  Maluco,  one  m  Jawa, 
(Java)  and  Banda,  which  is  most  frequented  though  longest,  and  a 
shorter  one  via  the  island  of  Borneo,  which  was  not  yet  discovered, 
Don  Jorge  took  the  latter,  because  Pero  Mascarenhas  had  given 
him  orders  to  go  by  the  new  route,  to  prevent  the  detention  usual 

have  war  with  all  nations  and  people  that  were  at  war  with  the  king  of 
Spain  :  vbich  we  no  sooner  andersiood,  but  we  went  by  the  name  of  Spa- 
niards all  the  while  we  lay  there.  The  natives  brought  us  fish  in  great  nlco- 
ty,  with  oranges,  lemons,  mangoes,  plaotains,  and  pine  apples.*'  (Cap- 
tain Cowley's  Voyage  round  the  Globe,  p.  24  )  This  treaty  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Zuniga. 

*  Zuniga,  vol.  2.  p.  110. 

i*  TemralDck  however  says  that  Lorenzo  de  Gomes  touched  at  Brun<  in 
1518.  C(^oup  d'Oeili'c,  vol.  li.  p.  184.)  As  he  gives  no  aatbority  for 
t^iis  statement,  and  it  does  not  occnr  in  de  Barros^  or  any  other  writer  to 
^hom  we  have  access,  wc  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 
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at  Banda  in  waiting  for  the  monsoons.  And  as  Don  Jorge  was  the 
first  Portognese  that  had  navigated  in  those  parts,  we  will  gire  the 
particalars  of  his  f  oyage.*  Don  Jorge  learing  Malacca  with  Moorish 
[Malay]  pilots,  who  were  acquunted  with  that  route,  and  coasting 
along,  entered  the  Strait  of  Singapura,  which  is  about  the  breadth 
of  a  gnn  shot,t  and  so  shallow  that  in  many  pUces  it  has  not  more 
than  6  fathoms  water,  and  a  great  many  reefe  which  extend  one  to 
another.  There  he  found  that  the  laud  had  so  many  elbows  that  it 
was  necessary  to  use  great  caution  in  navigating  it.  Arriving  at  an 
island  called  Pedra  Branco,  which  is  much  looked  for  by  the  pilots  of 
those  parts,  he  then  steered  for  an  island,  which  tbe  natives  call  Pulo- 
gaia  [Polo  G&j&]  which  signifies  Elephant  Island,  the  figure  of  wliich 
animal  it  represents.  Proceeding  from  this  to  mi|ny  odier  inlands 
which  abound  in  these  seas,  he  arrived  at  Borneo  at  the  port  of  the 
dty,  which  is  in  5  degrees  N.  lat.  After  sending  presents  to  the 
king,  and  the  king  to  him,  he  steered  between  many  islands  and  reefe 
which  lie  on  the  coast  of  Borneo  in  7  degrees,  and  are  very  dangerous, 
— admitting  navigation  only  by  day,  with  a  man  in  the  top  looking  out 
for  shoals,  which  are  not  otherwise  discemable  than  by  the  colour  of 
tbe  wat^r.  He  arrived  at  St.  Michael,  which  the  natives  call  Cu* 
guahoa,  and  passed  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and  went  between  it  and 
the  isbind  of  Taguima,  which  is  on  tiie  other  side  of  the  channel, 
which  Don  Jorge  kept  to  avoid  the  dangers."^ 

After  arriving  at  the  Maluccas  Menezes  resolved  to  improve  his 
discovery  of  Brun^.  His  first  attempt  to  open  an  intercourse  with 
it  was  rendered  abortive  in  a  strange'and  unexpected  manner.  In 
1527,  he  sent  Vasco  Lourenso  to  examine  the  country  more  closely 
and  establish  a  trade- §     Lourenso  visited  the  king,  and  asked  per- 

*  <<  Diago  do  Conlo  dec.  4  liv.  4.  cap.  2,  says;,  Ihal  the  first  that  attempted 
to  discover  this  rouie  from  Malacca  to  Malaco  viaJBorneo  was  Antonio  de 
Abreu  in  the  year  1523  by  order  of  Antonio  de  Birto  Captain  of  Maluco, 
which  said  Antonio  de  Abreu,  after  sailing  many  days  lost  amongst  thoa^ 
Islands,  put  back  to  Malaco  without  Onishing  his  moyage." 

f  fferco;  (cradle)  a  kind  of  gun  used  in  foilner  tim.es.  This  strait  is 
probably  the  narrow  one  60^<nd  the  island  of  Singapore,  now  called  by  us 
the  Old  Strait  (by  the  Malays  Sdldt  Tdmbro.') 

t  Da  Asia.  Dec.  4.  Part  I.  p.  101.  Don  Jorge  arrived  at  Ternate  eight 
months  after  leaving  Malacca. 

§  AslaPortugacxa.    (Kerr's  collection,  vol.  vi.  p.  207.)    In  Harris's 
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miBuon  for  the  Portuguese  to  trade  in  the  island.  To  gain  the  king*i 
good  will  and  consent,  he  presented  him  with  some  veiy  costly  tapes* 
try,  on  wfajch  the  marriage  of  king  Henry  the  8th.  of  England  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon  was  wrought  to  the  life.  The  king  of  Borneo 
asked  him  what  all  the  figures  represented,  but  on  being  told  what 
they  were,  and  that  the  king  of  England  was  a  crowned  prince  like 
himself,  he  suspected  that  the  Portnguese  btended  to  phiy  him  an  Hi 
trick  by  bringing  to  life  ail  the  figures,  and  through  them  destroying 
himself  and  his  whole  kingdom.  He  ordered  the  tapestry  to  be  has- 
tily removed,  and  would  have  maltreated  tiie  Portuguese,  if  Aifonso 
Hres  and  some  Moorish  [Mahomedan]  merchants  had  not  explained 
the  nature  of  the  gift  to  him.  However  he  forbade  the  Portuguese  to 
come  and  trade,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  the  island  immediately.* 
Three  years  later  Gonsalo  Pereira,  fourth  govemor  of  Temate,  visited 
Borneo  on  his  way  from  Malacca,  and  made  friends  with  the  king.f 
De  Barros  gives  <he  following  account  of  this  visit.  "  Gonsalo  Pe- 
rdra,  whom  the  king  Don  JoaO  sent  from  Portugal  as  Governor  of 
the  Moluccas,  before  suling  received  instructions  from  Governor 
Nuno  da  Cunha  to  sail  from  Malacca  to  Borneo,  where  he  was  to  vi« 
sit  the  king  and  take  in  the  necessary  merchandize  for  the  Moluccas* 
Learing  Malacca  in  August  1530,  and  passing  amongst  many  islands, 
he  arrived  at  the  port  of  Borneo,  from  which  the  island  is  named» 
as  it  is  the  chief  city  on  it.  He  sent  Luis  de  Andrade  with  presents 
to  the  king,  and  desired  him  to  say  that  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his 
Governor  of  India  had  sent  him,  Gonsalo  Pereira,  to  serve  the  king 
in  what  he  should  order,  because  he  greatly  desired  his  friendship, 
and  that  his  vassals  should  repair  to  Malacca  to  trade  as  they  had 

compilation  it  is  said  ''  it  does  not  appear  that  before  the  year  1527  the 
Portuguese  were  acquainted  with  anything  more  than  the  name  of  Borneo, 
and  with  its  situation,  by  reason  of  their  frequently  passing  by  its  coasts. 
About  that  time  Captain  Edward  Conll  had  orders  to  eiamine  it  more  nar- 
rowly, and  being  once  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  the  country  ibey  made 
frequent  visits  thither."    Harris's  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  683. 

*  Abridged  from  the  Butch  of  Valentyi^,  Ond  en  Nieu  Oost— Indien, 
vol  iti.  p.  243.  The  same  account  is  given  by  de  Barros  (p.  4.  P.  I.  p. 
106)  on  the  authority  of  Diago  do  Conto  and  other  Portuguese  writers. 
The  AffonsoPires  was  a  Portuguese,  apparently  from  Malacca,  whom  Lou- 
renso  found  at  Brun^  in  command  of  a  Junk,  which  confirms  our  coqleclure 
that  the  Portuguese  were  previously  acquainted  with  th6  port. 

t  Yalcntyn,p.248. 
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formerly  done,  where  tbey  would  be  well  received,  and  that  tiie  Por« 
tagueee  should  go  to  his  ports  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  commerce. 
With  this  message  of  the  Governor  the  long  was  highly  pleased  and 
replied  with  many  agreeable  expressions,  offering  his  friendship  and 
promising  to  do  everything  that  was  desired.  On  Andrade's  re- 
turn he  sent  with  him  two  Mandaqjs  [UantrSs],  with  some  presents, 
to  vidt  Gonsalo  Pereira. 

''  This  king  of  Borneo  was  a  Mahomedan,  as  well  as  all  his  sub- 
jects, rich,  powerful  and  served  with  great  state ;  he  had  a  Governor 
who  ruled  the  kingdom  for  him,  and  who,  in  his  language.  Is  named 
Zafaaadar.  The  people  of  this  island  are  of  a  brownish  eolour,  well 
made^  well  dressed  and  using  a  language  like  that  of  the  Malays. 
The  country  abounds  in  flesh,  rice  and  several  kinds  of  food,  and  in 
merchantable  products  of  the  earth  of  great  value.  Near  the  beach 
dose  to  the  dty  of  Tanjapura,  Uiere  are  found  diamonds  very  fine 
and  of  greater  value  than  those  of  India,  and  everywhere  they  find 
the  true  camphor  in  trees,  as  resin  is  found  in  Europe,  and  this  is  the 
kind  whidi  in  ladia  has  so  great  a  price,  that  imported  from  Persia 
bebg  spurious.  The  city  of  Borneo  is  large,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  brick,  and  possesses  noble  edifices  where  the  kings  reside  and  hold 
their  sumptuous  courts.  In  Borneo,  Lave  [L&w&],  Tuijapura,  Cera- 
va  [S&r&w&'),  die  principal  ports  of  this  isUnd,  there  are  many  weal- 
thy merdumts  who  trade  to  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Siam  in  China,  and 
other  parts,  to  which  they  export  diamonds,  camphor,  agala  wood, 
providons,  and  a  kind  of  wine  which  they  call  Tampor,*  which  is  the 
best  of  thdr  artificial  products.  From  this  dty  Gonsalo  Peresra  de- 
parted, leaving  the  kuig  very  friendly,  and  arrived  at  Temate  in  Oc- 
tober 15d0."t  At  a  kter  period  a  Portuguese  navigator  named  Pe- 
dro Teixera  sailed  along  the  coast  from  the  western  point  to  the  har- 
bour of  Borneo. 

After  tins  event  Valentyn  did  not  find  anything  further  relating  to 
Borneo  in  the  writings  of  the  Portuguese.^    "  However  "  he  adds 

*  Probably  the  light  spirit  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  TAmpuf . 
i*  Be  Barros,  Dee.  4.  Liv.  vi.  c.  xii. 

t  Nor  do  weflnd  that  De  Barros  describes  any  visit  to  Bonee  after  that 
ofPereira. 
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*'  it  appears  clear  from  other  writings  that  from  time  to  time*  they 
traded  here  very  ^gorously,  and  made  great  profits,  just  as  they  still 
drive  a  strong  trade  between  Macao  and  Borneo  in  cloths,  which  they 
barter  for  so  large  a  quantity  of  Pepper  and  other  costly  wares,  that 
one  year  v^th  another  tliey  load  here  3,  4  or  5  ships  with  Pepper." 
Mr.  Hunt,  writing  in  1812,  mentions  that  there  sUll  remained  at 
Brun^  two  bastions  and  a  curtain  of  a  regular  stone  fort  built  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  that  they  also  had  one  on  the  island  of  Labuan.* 
According  to  him,  they  were  expelled  from  Sambas  in  the  year 
1690  bj  the  Dutch,  and  nearly  about  the  same  time  from  all  thdr 
other  possesnons  in  Borneo.  The  year  intended  must  be  1609. 
From  the  time  the  Portugense  began  to  tarade  with  Borneo,  they  o&> 
eamonally  sent  priests,  who  succeeded  in  converting  some  of  the  na- 
tives prindpally  pagans,  for  they  made  little  impression  on  the  Ma« 
homedans.  Some  time  before  the  year  1690  a  priest  from  "Macao 
came  to  Caljong  Cayamp,  apparentiy  in  the  Banjarmas^ng  territory, 
and  made  3  or  4000  Christians,  but  he  was  expelled  by  the  kings 
of  Banjarmassing,  and  no  other  priest  having  afterwards  come,  the 
converts  relapsed  into  their  old  religion,  retuning  no  other  vestige  of 
ehristiaaity  than  the  crosses  suspended  from  their  necks^f 


Earlif  Dutch  intereaurte  with  Borneo  Proper. 

The  first  Dutch  navigator  who  visited  Borneo  aopears  to  have 
been  Olivier  van  Noort.  On  the  26th  December  1600  he  brought 
his  ship  to  anchor  in  the  large  bay  of  the  town  of  Borneo,  before 
which  are  some  isknds  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  king  gene- 
rally  muntained  here  a  flotilla  of  armed  praus  to  protect  these 
fishermen,  the  fish  being  very  abundant,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  river 
free  of  pirates,  and  to  convey  information  to  him  at  the  town,  wluch 

*  It  is  more  probable  that  these  were  Spanish  works. 

i  YaleniyD,  p.  252.  Br.  Leyden  in  bis  Sketch  of  Borneo,  p.  24.  (pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Yerhandelingen  van  bet  BaUviasch  Geoootsehapy  vol.  vilO 
giTSS  «  careless  and  incorrect  version  of  Yalentni's  ststemeat* 
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lies  three  miles  op  the  river,  of  whatever  happens.  Van  Noort 
sent  a  Chinese  with  a  present  Xo  the  lin^,  to  make  known  to  him 
that  he  had  come  to  his  country  as  a  friend,  who  only  desired  to  pro- 
cure food,  water  and  other  things  for  his  money.  Many  praus  risi- 
ted  him,  laden  with  fowls,  fish,  and  fruit  forwhieh  he  bartered  cloth. 
He  also  received  some  nobles  and  or&ng  k&yiis,  who  behaved  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  and  to  whom  he  gave  some  presents  that  he 
might  trade  at  liberty ;  but  he  ordered  his  people  to  keep  a  good 
watch,  and  see  that  not  too  many  came  on  board  at  once,  for  fear  of 
ill  consequences.  On  the  25th  the  Chinese  returned  and  ^brought 
news  that  the  king,  fearing  they  might  be  Spaniards,  with  whom 
he  was  at  war,  had  at  first  been  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  land  and 
to  trade,  bat  that  now,  being  better  informed,  he  desired  that  a 
Dutchman  should  land  in  order  that  he  himself  might  better  judge 
of  the  matter.  Van  Noort  said  that  he  would  willingly  comply,  if 
the  king  would  only  g^ve  a  hostage,  and  this  being  acceded  to,  he 
gave  some  fine  fireloeks  arid  other  weapons  to  be  presented  to  the 
king  in  his  name. 

That  things  were  not  right  however,  and  that  the  place  was  noth- 
ing better  than  a  nest  of  rogues,  appeared  aflterwards  very  plainly  to 
this  commander.  On  the  1st  of  January  1601  he  saw  about  100 
praus  assemble  behind  a  point  about  a  mile  from  his  ship.  A  few  of 
these  approached  his  ship  bringing  some  bags  of  pepper,  but  he  hav- 
ing pereeived  their  object,  frustrated  it,  by  ordering  his  people  to  take 
good  heed  and  not  to  allow  more  than  2  or  3  to  come  on  board. 
Many  of  them  now  pressed  forward,  but  on  the  Dutch  threatening 
to  fire,  they  held  ofi*,  asking  why  it  was  intended  to  shoot  them,  on 
which  it  was  answered  that  they  must  go  and  lie  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  which  they  did.  On  the  second  night  they 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  the  ship  by  cutting  her  cable 
and  causing  her  to  drift  on  shore.  Some  pepper  was  procured,  but 
seeing  that  they  behaved  badly,  and  had  nothing  but  evil  in  their 
minds,  Olivier  van  Noort  departed  on  the  5th  of  January.* 

•  Slightly  abridged  ft-omValcnlyn.—Oud  enNieuOost-Indien,  vol.  iii. 
p.  243.    The  account  given  in  Harris  is  subslantitlly  the  same.    He  tells 
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iMT^^^vk  procured  some  diamonds  at  Succadana, 

/n  1604  rwi  Hariry*  ^      .       .  ,  .        ,  „  ,    .         .     . 

fthe  sBioe  jear,  when  he  was  lyings  at  Patani,  a  junk 

.^«  from  Borneo  came  to  him  brlnrine  8  Dutch  captives 
with  an  w'^'v  '"'  °    "  "^ 

I  ad  iieen  taken,  with  tlieir  unarmed  vessel.     The  king,  being 

Vgsatis6ed  with  this,  now  sent  them  to  the  admiral  with  a  friendly 
]etter,  in  ithioh  lie  also  invited  him  to  trade  in  his  country.  He  and 
the  nobility  there  had  used  the  captives  very  well ;  but  they  had  suf- 
fered many  Injuries  fronv  the  common  people.* 

Of  the  proceedings  of  Van  Warwyk,  Hans  Roef,  Verschoor,  Mi- 
chieizc^n  and  Samuel  Blommart  or  Bloemmaertz,  in  extending  the 
trade  of  the  Dutch  on  Borneo  we  need  not  here  speak,  as  they  wert 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  west  coast,  ending  in  the  establish- 
ment of  factories  at  Landak  and  Sukadanain  ICOSf,  and  one  In  1609 
at  Sambas,  where  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  was  granted  to  them  in 
exclusion  of  all  other  Europeans.^  The  factory  at  Sukadana  was 
abandoned  In  1623.§ 

Blommart  in  1609  reported  that  Teycn  on  the  river  Laawe,  Sa- 
dong  in  Borneo  Proper  (the  eastern  boundary  of  Sarawak,)  Mam- 
pawa  and  Borneo  were  the  best  places  for  trade.  At  Sambas,  tid* 
ings  were  received  tliat  the  people  of  Galea,  Seribas  and  Mebnuge 

iislhsl^the  Dutch  traded  here  for  pepper  with  the  Patannees,  a  sort  of 
people  of  Chinese  original."  These  must  have  bcei  natives  of  Pit^ni 
on  the  Peninsula.    We  extract  some  furiher  particulars  from  Harris. 

'*  The  capital  city,  bearing  the  same  name,  cooulns  3,000  bouses  j  but 
stands  in  a  dirty,  marshy  soil ;  so  that  they  may  go  in  their  praws  from  one 
house  to  another.  The  inhabitants  all  go  armed  from  the  nobleman  to  the 
fisherman  ;  and  tbe  very  women  have  so  much  of  the  soldier  io  iheir  com- 
position, that,  if  they  receive  any  affront,  they  presently  revenge  themselves 
with  dagger  or  javelin  upon  him  that  gives  it.  This  a  Duieh  man  bad  like 
to  have  proved  to  bis  cost ;  for  having  some  way  disgusted  one  of  these 
Bomean  viragoes,  she  set  upon  htm  with  a  Javelin,  and  had  dispalcbed 
him,  if  she  had  npt  been  prevented  by  main  force.  They  are  NtUiomedant 
In  point  of  religion,  and  so  very  superstitious  therein,  that  they  will  sooner 
die  than  Uste  anything  that  comes  from  a  swine ;  neither  will  they  keep 
any  of  these  creatures  about  them.  The  better  sort  of  them  have  a  covering 
of  hnen  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  a  cotton  turban  on  their  heads ; 
but  the  common  people  po  all  naked.  They  chew  a  great  deal  of  Beetle  and 
Aracca  in  this  Island,  which  is  also  a  niighfy  fashion  in  many  other  parts. 
The  Dutch,  seeing  little  hope  of  profitable  trade  here,  sailed  for  Bant  am, 
not  extremely  well  pleased  cither  with  the  country  or  its  Inhabitants.'* 
•^Harris  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

•  Valentyn.  f  Radcrmacher,  p  44,50. 

I  Valentyn,  vol.  iii.  p.  245. 

^  Dr.  Leyden's  Sketch  of  Borneo  p.  25.  (Verhandelingen  van  hel  Bat. 
Genot.  vol.  vii.) 
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had  fBllen  away  from  Borneo,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  pow- 
er of  the  king:  of  Joliore.  The^  were  places  of  large  trade,  where 
much  gold,  bezoar,  pearl,  and  other  rare  articles  were  found.'^ 

Although  other  Settlements  were  subsequently  foimed,  they  seem 
to  have  been  neglected  and  ultimately  withdrawn.  During  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  Company  only  occa- 
sionally sent  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  it  was  not  till  1712 
that  they  resolved  to  re-establish  a  factory  at  Banjermassin^.  When 
the  Commissioners  arrived  there  however,  they  found  that  all  the  pep- 
per had  b^n  carried  away  by  the  Chinese  junks. 

Tlie  narrative  of  Roggcwein's  voyage  supplies  us  with  some  account 
of  Borneo  in  1721.  It  is  there  stated  that  "  when  the  Dutch  first  set- 
tled in  the  East  Indies,  they  were  very  solidfous  aliout  establishing 
their  factories  in  Borneo ;  and  accordingly  they  fixed  them  at  the  city 
of  that  name,  at  Sambas  and  Sukadana ;  but  they  soon  found  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  dealing  with  the  inhabitants,  who  arc  certainly 
the  basest,  crudest,  and  most  perfidious  people  in  the  world.  The 
Dutch  therefore  quitted  the  inland,  and  though  invited  thither  seve- 
ral times  since  have  absolutely  refused  to  return."  *'  Yet,"  it  is  said 
at  another  place,  "  they  frequently  send  their  ships  hither  to  load 
witli  pepper,  and  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  good  correspondence  with 
the  kings  of  Borneo  and  Sambas  ;  for  as  to  the  king  of  Banjar  he 
has  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them."  In  174/  they  ex- 
torted a  monopoly  of  trade  from  the  king  of  Banjerroassing  and 
formed  a  factoiy  at  Tatas  or  Banjermassing,  which  was  kept  up  till 
1807-8.t  In  17/6  they  established  factories  at  Pontiana  and  Lan- 
dak.  In  1786  they  sacked  Sukadana  and  Maropawa  and  made  an 
establishment  at  the  latter.  In  1700  they  abandoned  this  factory 
and  Pontiana. 

We  shall  not  further  follow  the  history  of  the  Dutch  establish- 
ments on  Borneo,  ns  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  later  at- 
tempts to  enter  into  relations  with  the  king  of  Borneo  Proper.  A 
notice  of  their  progress  along  the  west  coast  has  already  appeared 

•  Velenlyn. 

t  Dr.  Lcydcn,  p.  2i,    AlaUe  Bruo's  Geography. 
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in  this  Journal,  and  we  need  not  revert  to  Uie  subject  till  we  review 
the  trade  between  Singapore  and  that  coast,  as  we  propose  to  do  (m 
a  future  occasion. 


Early  English  intercourse  with  Borneo, 

Of  the  earliest  visits  of  English  vessels  to  Borneo  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  account  exists.  Valentyn  supposes  that  we  began  to  fre- 
quent Its  poits  about  the  year  1609,  although  he  does  not  particula- 
rize any  voyage  till  nearly  a  century  latter.  Captun  Cowley  visit- 
ed it  in  1685  and  gives  a  short  description  of  it  in  his  Voyage  round 
the  Globe  (p.  24.)  In  1696  an  English  vessel  went  to  Kotaring- 
in.* 

In  1702  the  English  establislied  themselves  at  Banjarmassing'. 
Their  chief  had  his  house  on  a  rafit  of  bamboos  with  platforms,  on 
which  no  Englishmen  but  only  Bugis  kept  watch.  At  the  side  of 
the  river  they  had  a  fort  of  loose  earth  furnished  m  ith  palisades, 
which  was  also  guarded  by  Bugis  and  provided  with  10  guns.  The 
head  of  the  Bugis  was  named  Angi  Boni,  a  follower  of  the  Makas- 
ser  Captain  Dain  Matara  of  Bantam.  These  Bugis,  at  one  time 
numbering  200  men,  were  at  last  reduced  to  100 ;  several  had  also 
departed  to-Pasir  and  Koti,  villages  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
lying  over  against  Celebes,  and  which  for  40  or  50  years  had  been 
subject  to  the  king  of  Goa  on  Makasser.  To  Pataman  was  the  head 
of  the  free  Bugis,  who  were  about  300  strong. 

The  chief  had  brought  an  old  ship  here  with  48  guns,  and  his 
lading  consisted  of  some  opium,  Chinese  stuffs,  iron  anchors,  grap- 
pling irons,  lead  and  Spanish  Dollars,  of  which  300,000  belonged  to 
the  chief  and  700,000  to  the  Company.  With  this  he  purchased  pep* 
per,  &c.t 

•  Talentyn,  vol.  lif.  p.  248. 
t  «<  When  the  English  left  their  country  they  were  80  ships  stroDR,  divid- 
ed under  two  flags,  15  proceeding  to  China,  and  the  other  15 under  this  Cap- 
tain (or  general) Moor,  whereof  8  proceeded  to  Bengali  i  to  the  coast,  2  to 
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The  English  procured  40  Baujar  gantangs  of  pepper  for  1  Spa- 
nish dollar,' and  sold  it  agun  to  the  Chinese  at  the  rate  of  13  gan- 
iangs  for  a  dollar. 

At  this  time  the  Epglish  got  into  disputes  with  the  people  of  Ban- 
jarmassbg  wldch  led  to  a  war,  in  which  the  English  took  5  Baojar- 
ese  Tillages,  Banjarmassing,  Banjor,  Kayo  Tlngi,  Tatas  and  Karta 
Pura.  The  booty  which  they  obtained  conosted  of  7  metal  pieces, 
100  swivel  guns  and  20  koyans  of  pepper.  The  king  of  Banjar  was 
then  named  Panombahan,  and  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Sumb&wi, 
and  the  minister,  Pang^rdn  Pur^&y4,  was  of  the  Makasser  race  of 
Krain  Krongrong. 

They  did  not  concern  themselves  with  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
but  they  recdved  3000  dollars  for  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  Cap- 
tain Moor  then  resUMred  4  of  the  villages  although  he  retained  Ban- 
jarmassing for  the  residence  of  the  English.  They  had  not  molested 
the  Banjarese  first ;  but  tliese  latter  without  justification  had  resolv^ 
ed  to  attack  them  by  surprise ;  and  the  English,  getting  informa- 
tion of  this,  made  war  upon  them,  although  at  that  time  their  force 
consisted  only  of  10  Englishmen  and  40  Bugis.* 

In  1706  Jacob  Hoogkamer  with  some  Englishmen,  after  flying 
from  Batavia,  came  to  Banjarmassing,  but  getting  into  disputes  with 
the  inhabitants  they  were  driven  to  their  ships  with  much  loss,  while 
one  of  the  ships  was  burned.  Valentyn  gives  several  details  res* 
pecting  this  event  but  they  are  not  very  connected,  and  we  prefer 
extracting  the  more  drcumstantial  account  given  by  Hamilton  in  his 
New  Account  of  the  East  Indies : 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Sylvanus  Landen,  who  had  been  Chief  of  Borneo, 
say,  that  he  much  wondered  why  the  Company  of  England  should 
have  settied  a  Factory  at  Banjarmasang,  where  they  were  forced  for 

China  and  1  here,  from  which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
English  trade  with  China  and  Bengal.  This  Captain  Moor  spoke  good  Ma- 
lay and  asked  a  spy  of  ours,  seot  hither  from  Makassar,  if  Governor  Reer- 
nink  had  the  misfortune,  while  he  lay  asleep  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Goa, 
to  be  attacked  and  run  through  by  Sampawala  and  thus  murdered,  a  cir- 
eomstance  which  the  Boni  interpreter  had  spread  abroad  in  Java,  and  which 
be  bid  heard  from  a  Johore  man  who  had  come  over  h-om  Java  to  Banjar- 
massing in  November,  1701.*.— Valentyn. 
«  Abiidgedfrom  Taientyn,  vol.  ill.  p.  248. 
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several  years  to  keep  their  fiM^tory  on  flotes  of  g^reat  trees  tied  to- 
gether, and  made  fast  to  trees  growing  in  the  water  on  tlie  side  of  a 
river  with  cables  made  of  rattans ;  and  when  they  built  a  factory,  they 
were  forced  first  to  drive  poles  in  the  ground  to  make  a  foundation^ 
as  the  Dutch  do  at  Amsterdam,  and  raise  earth  on  them  to  build  up* 
on. 

*'  Captain  Barry,  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  drew  the  plan,  but 
died  before  the  work  was  brought  to  any  great  forwardness,  and  Mr. 
Cunningliam,  who  came  thither  from  Pulo  Condore,  when  the  fac- 
tory was  cut  off  by  their  Macassar  soldiers,  came  to  the  head  of  the 
Company's  affairs.  He  was  bred  a  surgeon,  and  had  turned  Virtu- 
oso, would  spend  whole  days  in  contemplating  on  the  Nature,  Shafie, 
and  Qualities  of  a  Butterfly  or  a  Shellfish,  and  left  the  management 
of  the  Company's  business  to  others  as  little  capable  as  himself,  so 
every  one  but  he  was  master. 

*'  Their  Factory  was  not  half  finished  before  they  began  to  domi- 
neer over  the  Natives,  who  past  in  their  boats  up  and  down  the  Ri- 
ver, and  very  imprudently  would  needs  search  one  of  the  King's 
boats,  who  was  a  carrying  Lady  of  qnality  down  the  river,  which  so 
provoked  the  King,  that  he  sware  revenge,  and  accordingly  gathered 
an  army,  and  sliip'd  it  one  large  praws,  to  execute  liis  rage  on  the 
factory  and  shipping  that  lay  on  the  River.  The  Company  had  two 
ships,  and  there  were  two  others  that  belonged  to  private  merchants, 
and  1  was  pretty  deeply  concerned  in  one  of  them.  The  Factory 
receiving  advice  of  the  King^s  design,  and  the  preparations  he  had 
made,  left  their  Factory  and  went  on  board  the  shipping,  tliinking 
themselves  more  secure  on  board  than  ashore.  When  all  things 
were  in  a  readiness,  the  army  came  in  the  night,  with  above  100 
praws,  and  no  less  than  3,000  desperate  fellows.  Some  landed  and 
burnt  the  factory  and  fortifications,  while  others  attacked  the  ships, 
which  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  English  had  made  fast 
nettings  from  the  mizen  to  the  fore  shrouds,  about  two  tathoma 
high  above  the  gunnel,  that  they  might  not  be  too  suddenly  board- 
ed by  the  enemy,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  using  their  blun- 
derbubscs  and  lances  before  the  enemy  could  get  on  their  decks. 
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As  BOon  as  tbey  in  the  shrps  saw  the  fleet  approaching  near  them, 
they  plied  their  guns  with  double  round  and  partridge,  and  made 
a  great  carnage,  but  all  did  not  defer  the  assaiUmts  from  boarding, 
who  when  they  got  as  high  as  the  gun-wall  or  gunnel,  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  get  over  the  netting,  and  so  were  killed  with  great  ease. 
Some  got  ill  at  the  head  door  of  one  of  the  ships,  and  killed  some 
Englisli  in  the  forecastle,  but  they  were  soon  destroyed.  The  two 
great  ships,  though  in  danger,  beat  off  the  enemy  with  small  loss, 
but  the  little  ships  were  both  burnt,  with  most  of  their  men,  and  one 
Dutch  gentleman  who  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Batavia  on  one  of 
the  small  vessels,  was  also  burnt  in  her.  His  name  was  Hoogh  Cam- 
ber, [Hoogkamer]  and  he  had  been  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Persia. 

"  I  heard  some  Chinameu  say,  who  were  there  at  the  time  of  the 
engagement,  that  the  English  killed,  (in  two  hours  that  the  action 
was  hot,)  above  1,500  men,  besides  many  wounded  and  maimed,  but 
the  English  were  forced  to  be  gone  from  their  Settlement.  The 
King  thought  his  revenge  had  gone  far  eno'  in  driving  them  from 
their  settlement,  and  finding  the  loss  of  the  English  trade  affected 
his  revenue,  he  let  all  English  who  traded  to  Johore  and  other  cir- 
cumjacent countries,  know,  that  he  would  still  continue  a  free  trade 
with  the  English  on  the  old  footing,  but  would  never  suffer  them, 
or  any  other  nation  to  build  Forts  in  his  country.  Several  English 
have  been  there  since,  and  loaded  Pepper,  and  have  been  civilly 
treated;  and  the  Dutch  sent  a  ship  from  BaUvia  in  An.  1712  to 
trade  with  them,  but  the  Natives  refused  commerce  with  them." 

Besides  the  Banjarmassing  factory  the  East  India  Company  had 
at  one  time  factories  at  Borneo  Proper^  and  Sukadtuia.t 

Of  the  general  trade  of  Europeans  with  Borneo  during  the  last 
century  we  are  unable  to  offer  any  exact  details.  Notwithstanding 
the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  the  Dutch,  the  English  East  Company, 
although  balked  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  on  the  is- 
land, continued  to  send  their  vessels  to  its  ports.  Even  at  the  Dutch 
factory  of  Pontiana  they  procured  cargoes  by  the  connivance  of  the 

^  Mr.  Hunt  says,  that  the  remains  of  this  factory  still  ciisted  in  1812. 
t  llamilton. 
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Dutch  Resident,  and  after  the  factory  was  withdrawn  they  regularly 
repured  to  it. 

Id  1763  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  his 
possessions  in  the  north  of  Borneo,  extending  from  theriyer  Kimaais 
to  Cape  Kaniongan,  emhracing  the  distriets  of  Pappal,  Maludu,  Man* 
gidora,  and  Tlran.*  In  1773  a  small  settlement  was  formed  on  the 
island  of  Balambangao.  In  1774  a  resident  was  sent  to  Bmn^ 
who  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  by  which  the  English  engag- 
ed to  defend  Brun^  against  the  expeditions  of  the  Sulu  and  Menda- 
nao  pirates,  and  the  Sultan  agreed  to  give  Balambangan  the  exc4u- 
flii?e  trade  in  the  pepper  of  Brun^.t  On  the  24th  April  1775  a 
band  of  Sulus  captured  the  fort  of  Balambangan  by  surprise,  and  car- 
ried away  booty  to  the  value  of  about  a  million  of  dolbtrs.  The  esta- 
blishment fled  to  Brund  ^  here  they  were  well  received.  The  facto- 
ry was  continued  there  for  some  years  later  and  then  abandoned. 
In  1803  Balambangan  was  reoccupied  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, but  as  tliey  derived  no  advantage  from  it  they  withdrew  their 
establishment  in  1804.  No  settlement  has  been  formed  on  the 
northern  districts  of  Borneo,  nor  has  any  jurisdiction  been  exer- 
dsed  over  them,  since  this  dme. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  rulers  and  people  of  Bor- 
neo Proper  i^d  the  neighbouring  country  of  Sambas  abandoned  them- 
selves so  recklessly  to  their  piratical  propensities,  that  all  pactfic  in* 
tercourse  with  the  great  foreign  trading  nadons  ceased.  English 
traders,  with  their  usual  daring  perseverance,  for  a  time  oceadonally 
sought  to  renew  the  trade,  but  the  loss  of  the  May  in  17B8,  the  Susan- 
na in  1803,  and  the  Commerce  in  1806  with  the  cruel  murder  of  the 
Europeans  on  board,  ^  proved  tlie  country  to  have  become  thorough- 
ly piratical,  and  the  British  hydrographer  of  the  Asiatic  seas  warned 
our  navigators  that  it  was  certain  deitruetion  to  go  up  the  river 
to  the  town.$ 

*  Mr.  Hunt's  particulars  relating  to  Sulu.  (Moor's  Notices  p.  6S.} 

t  Raffles'  Java  vol.  i.  p.  267.  %  Hunt. 

\  This  emphatic  warning  is  retained  by  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of 
Horsburgb  poblisbed  in  1843,  two  years  after  Sir  J.  Brooke  bad  establish- 
ed himself  in  Sarawal[. 
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TRACES  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MALAY  KINGDOM 
OF  BORNEO  PROPER, 

WITH    KOtlCiSS    OF    ITS    CONDITION    WHEN    FIRST    DISCOVERED   ST 
EUROPEANS,  AND  AT  LATER  PERIODS. 

Origin  of  the  Mala]/  kingdom  of  Brnni, — From  all  the  notices 
of  the  Portuguese  aiid  Spanish  writei*s  we  may  confidently  conclude 
that  Borneo  Proper,  when  it  first  became  known  to  Eurojieans  three 
centuries  ago,  was  noted  for  the  same  productions,  inhabited  by  the 
same  races,  in  tlie  same  stages  of  civilization,  and  with  the  same 
mutual  relations,  as  at  the  present  day.  Malays  from  tlie  Johore 
Archipelago  and  Sumatra  between  300  and  400  years  previously, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
reducing  the  natives  to  a  state  of  subjection,  and  establibhing  those 
relations  with  the  Binua  which  still  exist,  and  which  naturally  grew 
out  of  the  respective  civilization  and  character  of  the  two  races. 
The  kingdom  of  Johore  thus  established,  and  preserving  its  exist- 
ence, by  the  Malayan  principle  of  fealty  to  the  royal  fainily,  through- 
out the  successive  invasions  and  captures  of  its  capitals  of  Singapu- 
r^,  M^akd,  Bhutan  and  Johore,*  appears  to  have  extended  its  do- 
minion or  sent  emigrants  to  Borneo  at  any  early  period. 

In  all  ages  the  growth  of  Malayan  states  has  been  the  same. 
The  germ  is  the  occupation  of  a  river  or  river's  mouth,  most  com- 
monly by  a  few  families,  who  have  gone  forth  urged  by  enter- 
prize,  want,  discontent  with  their  lot,  or  oppression.  Civil  wars 
have  been  prolific  of  larger  emigrations.  A  Malayan  state,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  only  an  aggregation  of  river  settlements.  The 
first  colony  is  often  under  a  Nakhoda  who  has  touched  at  the  river 
and  found  the  soil  fertile,  the  forest  produce  plentiful  or  the  situa- 

*  It  is  singular  what  little  effect  the  successive  European  conquesis 
aad  dominions  in  Johore  have  had  in  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  Malay 
kingdom.  In  1511  the  Portuguese  occupied  Malacca  and  it  has  remained 
under  Europeans  ever  since.  In  1819  the  Johore  Archipelago  was  politi- 
cally separated  from  Che  matflland,  end  this  disjunction  was  rendered  per- 
maoent  by  the  treaty  of  1824  between  Eng  and  and  Holland,  yet  the 
Malays  of  continental  Johore,  and  even  their  de  facto  rulers,  the  Binda- 
liara  of  Pahang  and  the  Taramigong  of  Singapore,  consider  the  sover- 
eign (/f  the  Archipelago,  the  SuUan  of  Linga,  as  the  lum  Tu4a  of  Johore. 
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lion  fkTourtble  for  trade,  and  the  prevkras  inhabiUots,  if  any,  other 
wHling  to'  aUow  the  setllenieDt  of  stnmgera,  or  easy  of  conquest.  If 
It  is  sacecssfuly  otiier  ihrers  in  the  ndghbonrhood  are  aftet  wards  oc- 
cupied. The  new  settlementB  attract  attention  in  the  natare  cono* 
try  of  the  founders,  where  numerous  scions  of  the  royai  family  are 
always  ready  to  become  the  leaders  of  colonizing  enterprises.  The 
liim  Tuin  gives  one  of  these  authority  over  tlie  new  colonies,  wliere 
his  power  is  at  once  recognized  as  of.di?ine  right,  and  where  he 
rules  without  more  than  a  nominal  dependence  on  the  parent  state- 
In  former  times  piinces  and  chiefs  often  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  expeditions  to  open  settlements  (bukd  nagrf.)  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  new  country  becoming  populous  and  strong,  and  the 
ties  of  consanguuiity  that  bound  the  chief  to  the  royal  family  of  Uie 
parent  state  weakened,  absolute  independence  is  assumed.  In  this 
manner  we  may  be  sure  the  lungdom  of  Johore  itself  first  took 
form,  and  not  from  any  single- company  of  adventurers,  although  it 
remuned  obscure  until  Sri  Trfbu&ni  established  himself  at  Shiga- 
pore.  In  the  same  way,  in  all  probability,  the  Johore  Mahiys  spread 
themselves  along  the  northern  and  western  coast  of  Borneo.*  In 
the  rivers  the  same  relations  with  the  natives  would  be  establ&died 
from  the  first  as  in  those  of  the  Peninsuh^  and  there,  as  here,  we 
find  them  lasting  to  the  present  hour. 

We  cannot  now  discover  at  what  period  the  Malays  first  occupied 
Borneo.  They  were  doubtless  long  preceded  by  Hmdn-Javanese, 
but  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  Brxai  was  found  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  purely  Malayan  character 
of  it  and  all  the  other  rivers  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  afford  strong 
probable  proofs  tiiat  its  origin  was  long  prior  to  the  final  eatablbh- 
ment  of  Mahomedanism  in  Java  (1478).  Mr.  Cnwfurd  in  1824 
meutiousf  tbat^  according  to  tiie  Borneans,  the  emigration  from  Jo* 

^  blaada  seem  always  to  have  faeiliUted  the  eztenslonof  Malays,  and 
those  between  the  Peninsala  and  Borneo  hare  flrom  time  immemorial  been 
firequaoled  not  only  by  Malays,  but  by  the  ruder  sea  tribes  of  iheJobort 
Archipelago. 

t  In  an  eicellent  paper  on  Borneo  Proper  which  appeared  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Singapore  ChMnicle.  It  hi  given  as  an  editorial,  but  the 
authorship  annotbc  mistaken. 
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hore  took  place  29  reigns  previouBly,  and  before  the  Malajs  were 
converted  to  Mahomedanifim.  A  visitor  to  Brun^  in  1837  was  in« 
formed  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Pangerans  that  the  namber  of 
rajas  who  had  rdgned  was  29»  although  another  made  the  number 
34  and  others  30.  *  Allowing  15  years  to  a  reign  he  makes  tha 
year  1460  that  of  the  foundation  of  tlie  Malayan  state.  Mr.  Ciaw-> 
fard  assumes  20  years  as  the  average  length  of  a  reign,  and  thus 
carries  back  the  event  580  years.  This  would  give  the  year  1 244»  when 
the  Hindu-Malay  kingdom  of  Johore  flourished  under  the  name  of 
its  first  eaj^tal,  Sing&|iur6.  From  1 160,  the  supposed  year  of  the  foun* 
dation  of  Sing^pori,  to  1723,  twenty  two  kings  reigned  over  Jo* 
hore,t  whieh  gives  25  years  as  the  mean  length  of  a  reign.$  Ap* 
plying  this  to  Borneo,  the  state  would  obtain  a  greater  antiquity  than 
that  of  Singfipuri. 

From  these  data  we  seem  warranted  in  assuming  tlut  the  MaUy 
rule  in  Brun<  was  established  before  the  seat  of  the  Johore  pow* 
er  and  eommeroe  was  transferred  from  Sing&pur&  to  M&l6k&,  a 
dreumstance  probable  in  itself.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  how* 
ever  to  assume  that  people  from  Johore  or  the  Johore  Archipe« 
lago  could  not  have  emigrated  to  Borneo  prior  to  the  foundation 
of  Sing&por^  The  Sij&r&  M&lAyu  and  other  Malay  histories  repre- 
sent Singapore  as  having  been  peopled  not  from  Menangkaban, 
as  is  generally  supposed,^  but  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  B^n« 

*  Notices  of  the  city  or  Borneo  and  its  inhabitants  made  daring  the  vo- 
yage of  the  American  Brig  Himmaleb  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  ISST, 
(Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  VII.  p.  186.) 

t  Valentyn  Yol.  I.  p.  852. 

I  From  the  conversion  of  the  people  ofBanJarmassing  to  Mahomedanism 
in  the  end  of  the  16ih.  century  to  the  year  1825  twelve  sovereigns'  reigned 
there,  which  gives  27  years  to  a  reign.  (  See  Monilenr  des  Indes,  Vol.  L 
p.  164.  Temmincl[  vol.  ii.  p.  176.)  On  fbe  other  hand  we  find  the  aver- 
age length  of  a  reign  in  the  anurchtcal  kingdom  of  Achin  daring  a  period  of 
570  years  from  601  to  1 180  H.,  to  have  been  16  years.  Of  the  85  iLings  who 
reigned  during  this  period  11  were  removed  by  violence.  In  the  purely 
Malayan  kingdom  of  Johore  only  one  king  has  been  killed. 

(  It  is  carious  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  now  generally  received  opini- 
on that  Johore  derived  its  population  from  Menangkebau.  Vtn  der  Worm 
in  1677  and  Valentyn  in  1727  gave  correct  though  imperfect  digests  of  the 
Blfara  Ualayu  and  other  Malay  histories.  Marsden  in  the  3d  edition  of  his 
history  of  Sumatra  retracted  his  previous  opinion  that  the  Malays  of  Suma- 
tra had  emigrated  from  the  Peninsala,  cited  the  account  in  the  Sijara  cor- 
rectly from  Valeotyo  and  Van  der  Worra^  but  added  an  ingenious  conjee- 
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tan,  which  had  t  cottsiderable  maritime  population  when  SUmg  Nfli 
Vt^mi  (afterwards  called  Sri  TrfUuibi)  of  Pl^mMng  settled  there 

tore  of  his  own  that  the  Maha  Meni  of  the  Malay  historians  was  the  moufi- 
tain  of  Sungfti  Pagu  in  the  Menangkabaa  cooDtry,  and  that  the  adventurers 
who  established  Singapara  were  from  the  suku  Malayo  in  that  country  ^pne 
of  the  foar  great  tribes.''*  Mr.  Crawfkird  adopts  this  conjecturef  end, 
misled  by  Marsden's  loose  transcript  or  imperfect  comprehension  of  Va- 
lentyn's  notice  of  the  sakas,  tells  us  that  the  parent  race,  that  is  the  Me- 
nangkabaus,  consist  of  these  four  tribes,  the  fact  being  that  they  are  the 
sokus  not  of  Menangkaban  but  of  the  country  of  the  8apulo  Bua  Bander  to 
the  south,  which  lies  around  Gunong  Sungi  Pagu.  In  Marsden's  and  Raf- 
fles' maps  of  Sumatra  the  inland  part  of  this  country  is  a  perfect  blank,  the 
name  being  erroneously  confined  to  its  maritime  division.  The  number 
of  sukus  or  clans  Is  very  great  and  their  names  are  various.  Thus  theMa- 
lays^f  Padang  belong  to  8  distinct  sukus,  one  of  which  is  else  named  Mala^ 
yu.  But  Mr.  Crawfbrd  does  not  rest  his  opinion  merely  on  Marsden's  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Butch  authorities.  Ihis  great  authority  goee  Air* 
tber,  and  declares  that  we  may  believe  the  universal  assertion  of  the 
Malays  themselves  that  all  the  Malayan  tribes,  wherever  situated,  emi- 
grated directly  or  indirectly  from  Menangkabau.^  Our  own  enquiries 
however  satisfy  us  that  neither  the  Malay  histories,  nor  the  belief  of 
the  MalaySi  support  the  opinion  that  Siogapura  was  founded  by  a  aioarm 
thrown  off  by  the  inland  people  of  Menangkabau  Itself.  Singapura,  as 
stated  In  the  text,  was  founded  by  Malays  from  Bentan,  and  the  Malays  of 
the  Peninsula  at  this  day  so  far  from  considering  the  Orang  Menangka- 
bau, including  those  of  the  Sungei  Pago  Malayo,  as  Orang  MiUyu,  re- 
card  them  as  a  distinct  Ihotigh  allied  people.  Although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  originated  from  the  same  stock,  there  arc  diflerences  in 
manners,  institutions  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  in  language,  which,  evea 
without  reference  to  their  traditions  and  opinions,  would  render  it  doubt- 
All  to  our  mind,  that  the  Malays  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Peninsula  are 
descended  from  the  Orang  Menangkaban.  The  existence  of  a  suko  Mala- 
yu  in  Menangkabau,  which  is  the  foundation  of  Marsden's  conjecture, 
proves  nothing  in  itself  as  to  the  origfnof  the  word,  because  if  a  const* 
derable  number  of  Malays  from  Sungai  Malayu  in  Pl^mbang  resorted  to 
Menangkabau  the  rulers  of  the  latter  would  have  placed  them  in  a  se- 
parate Suku.  The  same  policy  is  followed  by  the  Menangkabaus  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  both  there  and  in  Sumatra  sukus  are  generally  named  from 
the  places  where  the  clan  bad  its  first  origin.  The  Menangkabaa  tradi- 
tions derive  their  kings,  and  even  the  first  inhabitants  of  Sumatra*  from 
the  country  extending  frem  the  Plembang  to  the  Indragtri,  and  Malay 
histories  relate  that  Sangsapurba  from  Plembang  after  visiting  Java  and 
Bentan  ascended  the  Indra^tiri  or  Kuantan  and  was  chosen  by  the  Me* 
nangkabans  for  their  king.  Plembang  did  net  even  form  part  of  the  region 
over  which  Menangkabau  extended  its  dominion  in  ancient  times.  (T^d^ 
fichrift  V.  Neeri.  Ind.  vol.  ii.  p  29.)  Mr.  Marsden's  conjecture  that  by 
Maha  Mem  or  BukitSaguntang-Guntang  the  mountain  of  Sungei  Pago  is 
to  be  understood  requires  no  other  comment  .than  that  it  is  a  mere  aup- 
position,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  contradictory  of  the  Malayan  his- 
tories which  were  his  only  authority  for  a  derivation  of  the  Malays  ef 
the  Peninsula  from  Sumatra.  As  this  eminently  candid  and  aagaeioos 
author  had  only  seen  the  Dutch  abstreeta  ef  these  histories  he  eoold  aol 
have  been  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  hia  hypothesis  departs  from  them* 


*  History  ofSumatra,p,  330. 

t  History  of  the  India  Archipelago  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  6.       %  lb)  p.  372* 
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tnd  mirried  a  daughter  of  the  qneen.  If  a  Malay  kingdom  existed 
in  the  Johore  Archipelago  before  S4ng  Nfld  Ut&m4  removed  to 
Singapore,  it  ib  probable  that  the  rivers  of  the  Peninsula  were  inha* 
bited  by  the  same  race.*  At  all  events  this  people,  whatever  was 
their  geographical  range,  might  have  visited  Borneo  before  Sri  Tri- 

Tbe  Bokit  Ssguntang-Gontang  fs  in  Plembang  snd  is  now  known  by  (he 
name  of  fiukU  Se  bantaog.  (Verbsndelifigen  vanbetBat.  Genoots.  vol. 
ix.  p.  60.)  It  may  probably  be  shewn  herealter  that  the  name  Malayu 
having  been  carried  by  the  clan  to  Singapore,  and  thence  to  the  other  ma« 
rittme  Malayan  stales  subsequently  forroed,  came  to  be  applied  by  foreign- 
ers to  all  the  people  speaking  the  same  or  a  similar  langaage.  At  the 
time  when  Blarco  Polo  visited  the  Archipelago  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  still  confined  to  the  first  maritime  state,  which  he  calls  Malaiear. 

The  primitlfe  Malay  stock  of  Sumatra,  from  which  all  the  civilised  tribes 
were  derived,  appears  to  have  been  the  rude  tribe  still  scattered  over  the 
interior,  from  the  sonthem  limit  of  the  Batu  country  to  the  eitremity  of 
the  mountain  ranges.  From  this  stock  civilised  tribes  probably  originat- 
ed not  only  in  Menangkabau  but  in  other  parts  of  the  great  region  es- 
tending  f^om  the  Bakan  to  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and  which,  from  its  posses- 
sing all  the  large  rivers  as  well  as  the  richest  Inland  vallles  of  Sumatra, 
would  be  favourable  to  civilisation.  The  evidences  ofthe  language  are 
almost  decisive  on  this  point.  The  people  on  the  most  sonthem  of  these 
rivers,  the  Tulang  Dawaof ,  although  so  near  lo  Javi,  preserve  Malay  as  the 
bulk  of  their  vocabulary.  The  same  remark  appears  applicable  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  neit  river,  the  Plembang,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  inhabiunts  of  the  capiul  who  are  of  Javauese  extraction.  At 
the  time  when  Sang  Nila  Uuma  left  Plembang  the  people  were  Malayan 
according  to  the  Sijara,  a  fact  which  the  history  of  the  Javanese  confirms, 
for  they  inform  us  that  the  Javanese  colony  which  settled  at  Plembang  left 
Java  in  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Majapahit,t  or  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
15th  century.  The  people  of  the  hilly  country  along  the  western  coast 
tntn  which  the  feeders  of  the  Plembang  are  derived  also  speak  dia- 
lects essentially  Malayan,  and  having  a  slight  mixture  of  Sundanese 
(Malay  Miscellanies  vol.  il.  p.  18.)  The  people  of  the  other  rivers  to 
the  north,  the  Jarobi,t  Indragiri,  Kampar,  Siak  and  Bakan  are  Malay.  It 
is  this  whole  region,  and  not  merely  the  small  country  of  Menangkaban 
in  ito  N.W.  corner,  that  we  would  regard  as  the  primitive  land  of  the 
Malays.  The  people  on  all  its  rivers  must  have  had  some  intercourse  with 
the  Peninsula  and  the  Johore  Archipelago  firom  times  long  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Singapura,  but  whether  for  centuries  or  then  sands  of  years  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  we  shall  ever  know.  In  all  points  in  wMch  the  Pe- 
ninsular Malays  differ  from  the  inland  and  purely  agricultural  Malays  of 
the  region  in  question  they  assimilate  to  its  river  and  maritime  Malays, 
and  Malay  history  does  not  go  back  to  a  period  When  the  maritime  Ma- 
leys  were  entirely  confined  to  Sumatra. 

*  The  Johore  Archipelago  was  probably  inhabited  from  a  very  remote 
period,  anterior  even  to  the  existence  of  any  race  in  Sumatra,  by  a  ma- 
ritime branch  of  the  same  people,  radically  Malayan,  who  are  now  found 


t  Dr.Qorsfieldantep.  804  (where /Irs^  is  erroneously  given  for  last)  \ 

Raffles  Hist.  Java  voU  ii.  p.  126, 188.    Crawfurd  His.  Ind.  Arch.  vol.  ii.  | 

p«  802. 

;  In  1820  Lieut  Crooke  found  the  population  of  Jambi  entirely  Malay-  i 

an  (Anderson's  Mission  to  Sumatra  p.  396.}  ; 
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hiaiak  ragned  in  8iiig«pore.  Thit  the  tade&f  l^ogiporeaiu  were  of 
a  maritiine  and  not  an  inbnd  agricaltaral  race,  maj  be  inferred  from 
thdr  selecting  as  a  settlement  the  best  position  in  these  seas  for 
commerce,  and  one  of  the  worst  for  agriculture.*  Tlie  Malayan 
town  of  the  12th  century  made  as  rapid  progress  under  Sri  Tri- 
bu&na  as  the  English  one  did  in  the  19th  under  tSir  Stamfiud  Raf* 
fles.t  It  speedily  became  noted  as  a  great  emporium,  and  mer* 
chants  flocked  to  it  fixmi  all  quarters.^ 

in  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  tiie  southern  half  of  Somatrt* 
Several  tribes  la  vsrioos  stages  of  civiliiation  still  possess  the  Johore 
islands.  Though  little  known  to  Raropeans  they  can  nsTsr  hsfe  been 
without  Ifalay  or  Hindu-Malsy  visitors,  for  it  was  by  the  great  ri* 
vers  of  PltebAog,  JImhi,  Indrigirf  and  KAmpAr,  before  whose  em- 
bouchures these  islands  lie,  that  the  Hindus  of  Ceylon  and  southern  India 
must  have  gradoally  ctrrled  civilisation  into  the  iaterior  of  southern 
Sumatra.  The  Indr&giri  In  particular  appears  to  have  been  crowded 
with  Hindu-Malay  setUements,  many  of  the  nnmeroos  villages  on  Its 
banks  retaining  purely  Hindu  names  to  this  day.  It  was  by  this  river 
probably  that  they  reached  the  fertile  plain  of  Bienaogkaban.  We  are 
iaclloed  to  think  that  the  Malays  on  these  rivers  must  have  attain- 
ed a  certain  civiliiation,  in  advaoce  of  the  wandering  monotain  tribes, 
even  before  the  Hindus  came.  If  any  colonies  of  the  latter  settlad  in  the 
country  they  roust  have  been  few  in  their  numbers  or  unaccompanied  by 
women,  for  the  present  inhabiunts,  unlike  the  eastern  Javanese,  pre- 
serve no  physical  traces  of  Indian  desceoL  If  Hinduism  was  gradually 
introduced  in  the  course  of  a  eommeraal  Intercourse,  the  diflleultles  au 
tending  the  hypothesis  of  Hindu  colonisation  would  be  got  rid  of.  It 
is  very  conceivable  thatHlndnmercbaots  remaining  in  the  country  for  a 
tbne  and  unaccompanied  by  women,  like  the  Klings  at  this  day,  would 
be  led  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  native  chiefii,  assume  political  pow- 
er, obtain  pricsuand  architects  from  India,  and  engraft  on  the  old  republi- 
can-oligarchical governments  of  the  land  semi-Hindu  monardiical  dyna- 
sties, the  representatives  of  which,  at  each|generation  of  descent,  would  de- 
part further  from  the  Indian  type,  till  all  physical  trace  of  foreign  blood  was 
lost.  The  Hiudu-Javan  influence  was  probably  more  modem  and  compa-- 
ratively  transient. 

*  That  is,  Malayan  agriculture.  The  Menangkabans  are  a  purely  agri- 
cultural, mining,  and  inland  trading  people,  and  consequently  when  they 
began  to  emigrate  to  the  Peninsula,  their  proceedings  were  precisely  the 
reverse  of  those  of  the  Singapore  colonists  and  indeed  of  alt  other 
Malays.  They  passed  through  the  maritime  districts,  and  sought  val- 
ues amongst  the  mountains  of  the  interior. 

t  In  fia  it  is  to  Sri  Tribu&n&  that  the  English  are  indebted  for 
the  modem  Singapore.  It  is  e?ldent  from  Raflles's  Memoirs  that  his 
eye  was  flied  on  Singapore  long  before  be  visited  it,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  sllndes  to  it  in  his  correspondence  as  the  an- 
cient msritime  capiul  of  the  Malays,  shews  *that  it  was  this  drcum* 
sunce  that  directed  his  attention  to  it  and  determined  his  choice.  In 
a  letter  to  Colonel  Addenbrooke  he  almost  in  as  msny  words  admits 
this.  ^  But  for  my  Malay  studies  I  should  hardly  have  known  that  such 
a  place  [as  Singsporej  eifsted  i  not  only  the  Earopean,  but  the  Indi- 
an wortd  also  was  Ignorant  of  it'*  (vol.  ii.  p.  18.) 

I  S<]&rii  MM&yu.    Pe  Banros  also  tellsosthat  <*Singapora.wa8  there* 
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BruD^  must  have  risen  into  importance  during  the  epoch  of  three 
centuries,  anterior  to  the  piratical  invasion  of  the  Archipelago  hy  £tt« 
ropeaas,  when  all  the  Malayan  states  of  which  Sing&par&  was  the  pa- 
rent attuned  their  most  palmy  condition.  That  the  Malays  never 
reached  the  same  degree  of  maritime  power  and  prosperity  in  Soma- 
tra  must  have  arisen  from  the  western  dde  of  the  struts  of  Mahusca, 
throughout  the  Malayan  region,  bung  totally  unfitted  for  sea  ports,  or 
even  for  the  approach  ai  vessels  in  tiie  days  when  charts  of  soundings 
were  unknown.  It  is  curious  that  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century 
that  it  occurred  to  them  to  form  a  port  on  the  other  side,  in  the  great 
highway  of  navigation  to  the  eastward.  Sri  Tribu&n&  could  have  but 
slightly  antidpated  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  spread  of  the  race, 
and  devebpement  of  a  new  phase  of  its  dvilizattoo,  which  was  to 
ensue  from  his  occup^ng  a  good  maritim  position.  The  discovery 
once  made  was  not  lost.  When  expelled  by  the  Javanese  from  thdr 
first  settlement  the  Singaporeans  neither  fled  to  the  eastern  coast,  re- 
treated into  Sumatra,  nor  remained  in  the  Muar,  but  prooeeded  fur- 
ther up  the  straits  of  Malacca  till  they  came  to  the  first  good  locality 
for  another  sea  port,  with  a  harbour  lying  in  the  very  channel  of  east- 
ern navigation. 

That  no  very  populous  and  powerful  state  ever  grew  up  in  Bor- 
neo is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  its  comparative  distance  from  the 
Peninsula  and  Java,  and  its  want  of  tiie  commerdal  advantages  of 
the  ports  on  the  straits  of  Malacca,  but  chiefly  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  soil  and  to  the  large  and  simple  indigenous  population,  which 
from  the  first  impressed  a  peculiar  character  on  the  Malay  commu- 
nities, by  pampering  their  indolence  and  rapacity.  If  the  soil  had 
yielded  luxuriant  crops  of  rice  instead  of  gold  and  diamonds,  Bor- 
neo would  have  become  populous  and  great  like  Java. 

The  predse  limits  of  Brun^  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
are  not  described,  but  as  some  of  the  early  Portuguese  writers  men- 
tion the  Malay  kings  or  'chiefs  of  Succaddiid,  Baojarmassing  and 

sort  of  ttie  navlgatoTS  of  the  western  sea»  of  India  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  eastern  seas  from  Siam,  China,  Choompa  (Ciampa),  €amboj8, 
and  of  the  raany  thousand  Islands  Mhicb  lie  towards  the  east."  (Da 
Asia,  Dec.  2.  Part.  2.  p.  4.) 
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Other  pbcn,  it  oi^  be  inferrcd  tfctf  : 

exteot  to  die  mok  woe,  vUe  to  Ike  1 

km^  aftervardfl  eeJerf  to  the  SoIb  « tke  ] 

iwc— iugMiiMPTBctioiioftkeifanrt 

b^  tkemtotkeEogfisbinlJ^  At< 

ofabfseCliiiieKcoloaj  «iider  m 

giiaed  fo  ^rat  m  iirepooderaBee  as  to  esBqocr  Ike  PUfipioes  aa4 

redoee  tbe  Sain  dooiinons  to  depeodeace.     As  Ike  wmeb  of  8«I« 

reeord  this  fiwt  tiiere  sppews  to  be  ooreMOiildrdoabliB^ilslnidLt 

The  only  pMng«  ui  Johoie  fiteratare  wkeie  Bnmi  is 
at  any  length,  ocean  in  the  bistoriad  ronanee  oTHIngTVii,^ 
known  Lakniiiiui&.t  This  aeeompBdied  aad  henne  maa  ws  re* 
tarmng  ffom  Migip^hit  to  Mabcea  when  he  was  wajhnd  bf  Che 
SOD  of  tiie  long  of  Bntn^  The  assnfauit  was  captured  himseif  and 
carried  to  Malacca  where  he  was  treated  honorably  and  aftciwaids 
conducted  back  to  Us  country  by  the  Laksnuma.  The  knig  gate  Ike 
generoos  captor  a  hearty  reception  and  on  bis  retom  nade  hini  pre- 
sents of  camphor,  kandagas,  sumpitans  inlaid  with  goM,  mats  and 
s1a?e8.( 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  this  time  (about  a.  d.  1390)  Bnm^  was 
subject  to  Maj^pilnt,  but  in  the  suoceeduig  century  the  Jafaaese 

*  H  JOl*s  Sketch  of  Borneo.  But  this  wnter  gives  a  dilfereot  account  in 
bis  paper  on  Solo. 

f  Hunt's  Sulu  p.  5 

t  or  celebrated  naiire  characters  of  the  Archipelago  *'  tbe  most  distin- 
cntobed  berond  all  compare"  says  Mr.  Crawfiud,  ''  was  the  Laksimaaa  or 
Admiral  of  Mahomed  kiog  of  Malacca,  a  chief  eodowed  with  a  courage, 
prudence  and  resources,  which  enabled  him  for  years,  to  make  head  a- 
gainst  the  eoDqueriotc  arms  of  the  Portuguese  who  had  the  generosity  to  do 
Justice  to  his  great  qualities."    Hist.  Ind.  Arch.  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

^  *'  Adlpftti  Sulok  a  soa  of  the  kiog  of  Brun<  had  heard  of  the  Laksi* 
mans  and  of  his  fisit  to  Mijapahat.  He  proposed  to  his  followers  to 
waylay  him  on  his  return.  Pretending  to  his  father  that  he  wished  to 
go  on  s  pleasure  escursion  amongst  tbe  islands,  ho  got  bis  permisaion, 
and  sailed  with  15  prahus.  After  some  days  he  arrived  at  TAnjong  Ja- 
yakiru  orkrong  where  they  came  to  anchor  and  waited  for  tbo  Laksima- 
na.  The  latter  baYing  embarked  to  return  to  Malaka  directed  all  bis  pra« 
bus  to  keep  together  as  be  bad  a  presentiment  that  they  would  meet 
with  enemies.  On  the  third  day  they  arrived  at  Krong.  As  soon  as 
Adhipati  Soiok  saw  tbe  Laksimanas  prahus  he  ordered  his  flag  to  be 
hoisted.  The  Adhipati  distioguishiog  the  Laksimana*s  prau  made  bis  peo- 
ple ask  from  whence  it  came  and  who  «as  the  Panglima?  the  crew 
repUed  ''  we  are  from  Majapahit  and  bound  for  Malacca  $  our  PanglSmas 
names  are  Laksimana  and  Maba  raja  Sltl.    Where  are  you  from  and 
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annAls  menUdu  it  amongst  the  numeroas  conquests  made  during  the 
reign  of  the  laiit  Hindu  sovereign  of  Java.  The  influence  of  a  much 
eilrlier  Javanese  colonization  of  Borneo,  so  well  marked  in  the  more 
smitheni  countries,  has  left  its  traees  tb  this  day  even  in  Brun^.  Se- 
veral common  Malay  words  have  been  replaced  by  Javanese  and 
Madurese  and  some  of  the  titles  are  still  Javanese.* 

Character  of  th^  inhabitants, — ^I'he  mild  character,  the  peculiar 
manners  and  condition  df  the  D&y&s  or  Bfijus  of  the  interiof,thd 
**  insolence  and  tyranny,"  of  the  Malays  towards  those  who  live  in 
the  prolimity  of  their  settlements  and  the  independence  of  the  tribes 
fortlier  inlands  are  described  by  the  earliest  European  visitors  as  we 

%here  are  ybu  going  f"  They  answered,  '^  We  have  no  Pangiimas;  wc 
are  Trom  Jimaja  and  on  our  way  to  the  Laksamana."  Adhipaii  Su- 
lokthen  said,  ^  If  you  wish  well  lo  us,  take  in  your  sails,  and  tell  us 
the  news  from  Majapahit.''  The  Laksaraana  directed  his  people  to  take 
in  the  sails.  Maha  raja  SIti  said  to  him,  ^  what  think  you  orangkaya  ^ 
these  prahus  look  as  if  they  intended  to  attack  us. "  While  he  was 
speaking  they  fired  at  the  prahii  and  struck  the  Jongor,  breaking  it,  hut 
the  Laksamana's  prahu  did  not  receive  any  injury.  He  prayed  and 
then  fired  at  the  Adhipati^s  prahu.  Smoke  issued  but  ihero  was  no  re- 
port, at  which  the  Adhipati  wondered.  Meantime  Maharaja  Siti,  angry 
at  the  breaking  of  his  jongor,  ordered  his  people  to  board  the  enemy. 
The  crews  of  his  and  the  Laksaraaoa's  boats  on  this  took  to  their  oars, 
and  pultedtowards  the  Adhipaii's  fleet,  when  all  his  followers  retired  to  the 
rear,  leaving  only  the  Adhipaii's  prahu  at  anchor.  The  Laksamana  call- 
ed his  slave  Si  Jaya  lo  bring  his  arrows,  and  sciJiing  his  bow,  fiucd  an 
arrow  and  took  aim  at  the  roast  of  the  Adhipaii's  vessel  which  he  hit  and 
broke.  Enraged  at  this  the  Adhipati  ordered  all  his  fleet  to  fire  but  ih^ 
guns- made  no  report.  The  Laksamana  then  took  another  arrow  and  dis- 
charged It  against  the  Lclan  which  it  broke.  The  Adhipaii's  followers 
seeing  this,  hoisted  sail  and  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  prahus  of  the 
Adhipaii  and  Sang  Raya  tossing  about.  Despalchiog  Maha  raja  Siii  and 
Maha  raja  Dewa  in  pursuit,  the  Laksamana  and  Tan  Rakna  do  Raja 
approached  the  Adhipaii's  prahu."  The  Adhipaii  was  made  prisoner, 
and  taken  to  Malacca  wberd  he  was  entertained  right  royally  by  the  Sultan. 
After  the  Adhipaii  had  remained  some  time  at  ihc  court  of  Malacca  iho 
Sullan  sent  the  Laksamana  to  conduct  him  back  to  Brun<S  with  a  letter 
and  presents.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Pangcran  and  remained  at 
Brun6  2|  months.  At  his  departure  the  Pangcran  picscntcd  him  with  ti 
piculs  of  Camphor  (kapor  barus}  500  seis  of  Kandagas  (jach  of  the  value  of 
a  lael  of  gold  for  the  Sultan,  and  3  susuns  for  the  Laksamana  valued  at  3 
pikuts  Of  Camphor,  10  Sumpitans  inlaid  with  gold,  and  *200  hales  of  pajar 
mats.  He  also  gave  to  the  Laksamana  3  youths  of  DrUn^  and  5  bbars  of 
Camphor  for  himself  and  90  boys  for  the  Orang  Kayas  who  accompanictl 
him.  We  need  not  leil  the  reader  ihal  all  the  Laksimana's  deeds,  both  in 
history  and  romance,  receive  a  mythical  colouring. 

*  Similar  Javanese  vestiges  are  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  even  amongst  the  Binua  of  the  intcripur  of  Jo- 
hore. 
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find  them  at  this  day.     It  is  remarkable  however  that  the  practice  of 
taking  heads  is  not  alluded  to. 

The  character  of  the  Malays  of  Borneo  appears  to  hare  been  the 
same  as  at  present.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  naTigators  represent 
them  as  bold,  tyrannical,  treacherous,  rapacious,  and  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  piratical  acts,  wliile  it  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that 
mvtfiii  friendly  and  mutually  profitable  intercourse  was  carried  on. 
*\The  Portuguese,"  says  Harris,  *'  could  never  succeed  in  subduing 
the  Moors  of  Borneo."  The  Spanish  were  equally  unsuccesful,  and 
the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies  found  in  the  character 
of  the  Mtdays  an  insurmountable  obbtacle  to  the  permanent  mainte* 
nance  of  trading  establbhmeuts.  The  Europeans,  it  must  be  admitted, 
during  the  early  part  of  their  career  were  at  least  as  rapacious  and 
unscrupulous  as  the  natives,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  their  power  in 
a  piratical  manner  whenever  they  could  do  so  with  success.  We  may 
hence  surmbe  that  having  fully  established  their  bucaneering  charac* 
tcr  throughout  the  Archipelago  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Ma- 
lays learned  at  all  times  to  fear  and  distrust  them.  Even  when  peace- 
ably traduig  or  settled  in  factories  we  must  believe  thot  the  domineer- 
ing and  intolerant  spirit  which  too  generally  prevailed  amongst  them, 
often  led  them  to  off  end  the  pride  and  prejudices  and  disregard  the 
social  rights  of  the  Malays.  AVe  must  therefore  hesitate  to  throw  the 
blame  on  the  latter,  when  we  read  of  their  treacherously  surprising 
wholelili^  vessels  and  rising  against  the  factories  of  their  idsitors. 
It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  Europeans  even  now  to  visit  with  in- 
discriminating  indignation  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when  Ma- 
lays, after  submitting  for  a  time  to  a  condition  of  tlungs  originating 
in  force  or  a  forced  consent,  are  excited  by  a  favorable  opportunity, 
throw  pnidcncc  and  humanity  aside,  and  become  regardless  of  every 
tiling  but  Uieir  wrongs  and  their  revenge.  Prone,  like  the  European, 
to  coerce  those  less  powerful  than  himself  when  opposing  his  inter- 
ests, it  is  not  the  less  true  that  every  injustice  irom  others  sinks 
deeply  into  the  lieart  of  the  Malay.  He  is  an  Asiatic  and  has  learned 
from  childhood'  to  hide  his  feelings  when  to  show  them  would  only 
procure  an  aggravation  of  his  wrong.  But  if  opportiuiity  ever  comes 
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his  Tengeance  is  greedy  and  cruel.  There  is  a  ven-  obTious-tnodc  of 
treatment  demanded  by  such  a  dispositioQ  from  a  race  that  considers 
itcielf  superior  in  humanity  and  morality  as  well  as  in  civilisation  and 
power.  But  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  it  fully  tried  until  a  century 
or  two  bare  passed,  and  meantime  we  must  pruse  every  attempt  to 
approaeh  it  and  make  allowance  for  short  comings. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ^lalays  of  Borneo  Proper  exliibited 
the  same  manners  and  civilization  to  the  first  European  navigators 
as  they  do  at  pres  ent,  because  the  Johore  people  had  received  their 
Mahomedan  impress  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  were  na^ 
vigators  and  traders  at  least  three  centuries  and  a  half,  previously. 

Populalion. — ^We  cannot  with  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Low  adopt  Pi- 
gafetta's  statement  that  in  1521  the  population  of  the  town  of  Brun^ 
was  25,000  families.  The  recent  works  relating  to  Borneo  Proper 
shew  how  much  statistics  are  neglected  even-  by  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated Englishmen  at  this  day,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Piga- 
fetta  had  time  or  means  to  make  an  exact  estimate.  It  is  incredible 
that  while  the  trade  continued  to  flourish,  as  it  did  for  more  than  250 
years  subsequently,  the  population  should  have  decreased  from  25,000 
to  3,000  families.  Only  80  years  after  Pigafetta's  visit  Van  Noort 
states  the  number  of  houses  to  be  3000.  In  1636  Mandelsloe  from 
other  Dutch  accounts,  says  the  number  was  2000,*  and  Valentyn, 
early  in  the  18th  century,  gives  it  at  2000  to  3000,  "  beside  many 
country  and  garden  houses  outside."t  In  1809  Mr.  Hunt  also  makes 
the  number  of  families  3000;^  "  with  a  population  altogether  of  15,000 

♦  Harris,  vol.  i.  p.  787. 
'  "I*  "  Where  they  sojourn  to  a  great  namberj  always  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  blowpipes"  vol.III.  p.  240. 

X  Moor's  Notices  p.  27.  The  later  estimates  are  very  discordant.  In  1836 
an  Armenian  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  town  a  year  or  two  previously 
gives  the  population  at  100,000  of  which  20,000  are  slaves  CSingapore 
Free  Press  idth  Sept.  18360  l^c-  I'OW  considers  12,000  to  be  about  the 
number  at  present  (Sarawak  ^c.) 

Mr.  Low  mentions  that  200  years  after  Pigafetta's  visit  (that  is  about 
1721)  the  population  of  the  town  was  computed  to  be  only  40,000  (Sara- 
wak d^c.  p.  106}  and  Sir  J.  Brooke  says  that  Leyden  states  It  at  4,000  or  a- 
bout  40,000  souls  (Journals  by  Capt.  Mundy  vol.  i.  p.  180).  Leyden  how- 
ever makes  no  sutement  of  his  own,  but  says  very  loosely  that  'Mnthe 
titnes  of  Valentyn  it  consisted  ofnearly  4,000  bouses.'*  Yalentyn,  as  wo 
have  seen,  makes  no  such  statement. 
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souls".    We  think  id  may  be  coneladed  that  the  Malay  population 
for  the  lajBt  300  years  has  remuaed  nearly  the  same. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  population  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Brup^  has  always  been  the  largest  Malay 
town  in  the  whole  island.  This  ciroum^nce  probably  oontributed 
greatly  to  repel  Europeans  from  attempting  to  form  settlements,  or 
rub  the  raja  of  his  revenue  by^  eioftcting  trading  monqpolies,  as  they 
did  at  other  places."*^  ^ 

The  town  of  Bruni, — ^The  best  description  of  the  town  that  \as 
yet  been  published  is  that  given  by  Forrest : 

<'  The  town  of  Borneo  is  situate,  as  has  been  said,  about  ten  miles 
up  the  river  from  Pulo  Chinning.  The  houses  are  built  on  each 
side  the  river  upon  posts,  and  you  ascend  to  them  by  stairs  and  lad- 
ders, as  to  back  doors  of  warehouses  in  Wapping.  The  houses  on 
the  left  ude,  going  up,  extend  backwards  to  the  land,  each  in  a  nar- 
row slip.  The  land  is  not  steep,  but  shelving ;  every  house  has 
therefore  a  kind  of  stage,  erected  for  connexion  with  the  huid. 
There  is  little  intercourse  from  house  to  house  by  land,  or  what  may 
be  called  behind ;  as  there  is  no  path,  aqd  the  ground  is  swampy : 
the  chief  communication  proves  thus  in  front,  by  boats. 

*'  On  the  right,  going  up,  the  houses  extend  about  half  a  mile 
backwards,  with  channels  like  lanes,  between  the  rows;  so  that  it 
would  seem,  the  river,  before  the  houses  were  built,  made  a  wide 
bason  of  shallow  water,  in  which  have  arisen  three  quarters  of  the 
town,  resembling  Venice;  with  many  water  lanes,  if  I  may  so  say, 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  main  river,  which  here  is  almost  as 
wide  as  the  Thanies  at  I^ondon  bridge,  with  six  fathom  water  iu  the 
channel;  and  here  Ue  moored,  head  and  stern,  the  China  junks;  four 

*  Most  of  the  many  failures  6f  both  the  English  and  Dutch  to  form  ssta-r 
Llisbmenis  In  the  Archipelago  are  attributable  to  the  short  sighted  and  too 
greedy  mercantile  policy  by  which  the  great  monopolist  Companies  were 
actuated.  They  employed  means  inadequate  to  their  ends,  and  thus  pro- 
voked disasters.  At  the  present  day  we  may  trace  the  tamt  of  the  aame 
policy  in  the  administration  of  Netherlands  India.  The  only  true  prin« 
ciple  in  the  Archipelago  when  hostility  is  manifested  by  the  natives  is  to 
employ  such  a  force  as  to  insure  rapid  and  complete  success.  It  would 
ba  better  still  if  sacb  a  force  could  always  be  displayed  u  to  oreravs  op- 
position and  prevent  bloodshed. 
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or  five  of  which  come  Ronualiy  from  Amoy*  of  five  or  six  hundred 
tons  burden.  The  water  is  salt,  and  the  tide  runs  about  four  miles 
an  hour  in  the  springs.  Some  of  the  houses  on  the  right  side  of 
the  water  are  two  stories  high,  whidi  1  never  saw  in  any  other  Ma- 
lay country,  with  stages  or  wharfs  before  them»  for  the  convenience 
of  trade.  At  Passir,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  island,  the  houses 
front  the  river;  some  have  stages  or  wharfs  in  front;  but  there  are 
no  water  lanes  as  here  at  Borneo,  At  Passir,  the  river  is  fresh, 
and  often  rapid ;  at  Borneo,  the  river  is  salt,  and  seldom  rapid. 

"  In  those  divisions  of  the  town  made  by  the  water  lanes,  is  nei-< 
ther  firm  land  nor  island;  the  houses  standing  on  posts,  as  has  been 
said,  in  shallow  water;  and  the  public  market  is  kept  sometimes  in 
one  part,  sometimes  in  another  part  of  the  river.  Imagine  a  fleet 
of  London  wherries,  loaded  with  fish,  fowl,  gpreens,  &c.,  floating  up 
with  the  tide,  from  London  Bridge  towards  Westminster,  then  down 
again,  with  many  buyers  floating  up  and  down  with  them;  tltis  will 
give  some  idea  of  a  Borneo  market.  These  boats  do  not  always 
drive  with  the  tide  but  sometimes  hold  by  the  stairs  of  houses,  op 
by  stakes,  driven  purposely  into  the  river,  and  sometimes  by  one  ano- 
ther: yet  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon,  they  visit  most  part  of  the 
town,  where  the  water  lanes  are  broad.  The  boat  people  (mostly 
women)  are  provided  with  large  bamboo  hats,  the  shade  of  which 
covers  great  part  of  the  bodj,  as  they  draw  themselves  up  under  it, 
and  sit,  as  it  were,  upon  their  heels."  * 

Productions  and  Trade  of  Borneo  Proper  in  former  timei.-^. 
The  commodities  for  which  Brun^  was  noted  and  sought  in  early 
times  were  the  same  which  supply  its  export  trade  at  this  day.  Ma« 
gellan's  companions  mention  its  camphor.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  its 
*'  gold,  diamonds,  bezoar,  lignum,  aloes,  musk,  civit,  benjamin,  wann 
b^r,  dragons  blood,  waXy  rice,  and  rattans."  Valentyn  gives  the 
following  list  of  its  products,t 

Gold  (in  abundance.) 

•  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  p.  380.  f  Vol.  HI.  p.  237» 
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Diamonds  (prindpally  in  the  kingdom  of  Samtas,  Lawe,  and  else- 
where.) 

Pepper  (over  nearly  the  whole  bland.) 

Cloves     "1      But  not  in  great  quantity,  and  only  inland  amongst 

Nutmegs  J  the  mountains. 

Pearls  (on  the  north  eoast  only  about  the  village  of  Borneo,  and 
on  Calca,  Sambas  and  Melanuge.) 

Camphor  (in  the  kingdom  of  Succadana.) 

Benjamin 

Dragon's  blood 

Rattans 

Calambae    Vin  Succadana. 

Agalawood^ 

Iron  (on  the  island  of  Karimata  near  Succadana.) 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Bezoar,  ape  and  goat  stones. 

Pedra  de  Porco. 

Tutombos,  or  boxes  made  of  fine  rattans  and  leaves. 

Wax. 

Roggewein  furnishes  us  with  an  intelligent  notice  of  the  trade  in 
1721. 

'*The  Commerce  of  Borneo  consistii  in  as  rich  goods  as  any  in 
the  Indies.  At  Sambas  and  Succadana  they  deal  in  diamonds,  of 
which  there  is  a  mine  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  These  stones 
are  generally  from  four  to  twenty  four  carats ;  but  the  whole  trade 
does  not  amount  to  above  600  carats  in  a  year.  They  always  sell 
stones  for  gold,  though  that  likewise  is  the  commodity  of  the  Island; 
and  there  is  a  very  considerable  trade  for  gold-dust  carried  on  at 
PahoHg,  Saya,  Calantan^  Seribei^  Catra^  and  Melanouha,  Bezoar 
of  the  finest  sort,  is  another  ardd^  in  their  trade,  not  at  all  inferior 
in  its  value  to  the  former.  Japan  wood,  fine  wax,  incense,  martich, 
and  several  rich  gums,  are  also  met  with  here ;  but,  after  all,  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  island  is  pepper,  of  which  there  is  as  much 
and  as  good,  as  in  any  part  of  the  Indies.     Our  author  mentions  ano- 
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ther  very  valuable  drug^  met  with  in  this  island,  which  in  a  stone  he 
calls  the  Pork-stone,  valued  at  so  high  a  rate,  as  to  be  worth  no  less 
than  three  hundred  crowns  a  piece.  The  Indian  physicians,  it  seems, 
are  of  opinion,  that,  by  exhibiting  tb  their  patients  the  water  In 
which  the  stone  has  been  steeped,  they  can  infallibly  discover  whe- 
ther they  will  live  or  die."* 

Radermacher  in  1775  gives  the  following  account  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Brun^.f  ^'  The  products  are  pearls,  bird  nests,  wax,  slaves, 
rice  and  camphor,  llie  Borneo  camphor  is  the  best,  and  after  it 
follows  that  of  Baras  on  Sumatra,  both  of  which  flow  as  a  pure  gum 
out  of  a  tree  hitherto  unknown.  Of  the  Bornean  there  is  annually 
sold  about  35  pikuls  of  125  pounds  for  3,200  dollars ;  and  of  the 
Sumatran  20  pikuls  for  2,200  dollars.  But  the  Japanese,  which  is 
a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  laurel  tree,  yields  not  more 
than  50  dollars  the  pikul.  Tlie  goods  taken  here  are  tin,  cloth  of 
different  kinds  and  Javanese  produce,  particularly  rice."^ 

We  can  give  no  accurate  details  respecting  the  commerce  of  Bru- 
ne  in  previous  centuries.  The  Borneans  themselves  appear  to  have 
always  carried  on  a  considerable  external  trade.  Tlie  foreign  mer* 
chants  who  most  regularly  visited  them,  and  whose  import  and  ex- 
port cai^oes  were  the  most  valuable,  were  Chinese  from  China, 
8iam,  and  Kamboja.  European  vessels  also  made  visit  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  port  must  have  long  been  frequented  by  traders 
from  various  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  and  particularly  from  the  is- 
lands to  the  north^'ard. 

When  European  and  Chinese  vessels  ceased  to  visit  the  country 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  only  external  trade  until  the 
establishment  of  Singapore  appears  to  have  been  in  praus  to  S&mb^ 
Ponti&n&k,  Tring&nu,  Linga  and  Malacca. § 

*  Harris  vol.  I.p.d07. 

t  Verhandeligen  van  bet  Bat.  Genoots.  vol.  II.  p  56. 

t  The  substance  of  this  account  is  borrowed  by  Dr.  Leydeo  in  bis  sketch 
of  Borneo  p.  6.  CYerhandelingeo  van  bet  Bat.  Genoois.  vol.  vii.)  with- 
out acknowledgment 

§  Hunt's  sketch  of  Borneo  p.  58. 

[*«*  The  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  postpone  the  third  of  these  short  es- 
says—*' On  the  Chinese  intercourse  with  Borneo"— till  our  next  oamber.] 
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PREPARATION  OF  PINEAPPLE  FIBRES  IN  SINGAPORE 
FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  PINA  CLOTH. 

Some  time  ago  We  obsenred,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batu  Blyer, 
a  namber  of  Chinese  labourers  employed  in  deaning  the  fibres  of 
Pineapple  leaves  for  exportation  to  China.  As  we  believe  this  to 
be  a  new  and  promising  branch  of  industry  in  this  settlement,  where 
numerous  islets  are  covered  by  the  pineapple,  it  would  be  well  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  and  Bugis  frequenting  or  inhabi* 
ting  these  islets,  to  the  subject.  The  process  of  extracting  and 
bleaching  the  fibres  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  first  step  is  to  re- 
more  the  fleshy  or  succulent  side  of  the  leaf.  A  Chinese,  astride 
on  a  narrow  stool,  extends  on  it,  in  front  of  him^  a  pineapple  leaf, 
one  end  of  which  is  Icept  firm  by  being  placed  beneath  a  small  bun- 
dle of  cloth  on  which  he  sits.  He  then  With  a  kind  of  two  handled 
plane  made  of  bamboo  removes  the  succulent  matter.  Another  mto 
receives  the  leaves  as  they  are  planCd^  and  with  his  thumb  nail  loos- 
ens and  gathers  the  fibres  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  which  enables 
him  by  one  effort  to  detach  the  whole  of  them  from  the  outer  skin. 
The  fibres  are  next  steeped  in  Water  for  some  time,  after  which  they 
lire  washed  in  order  to  free  them  from  the  matter  that  still  adheres 
and  binds  them  together.  They  lire  now  laid  out  to  dry  and  bleach 
on  rude  frames  of  split  bamboo.  The  process  of  steeping,  washing, 
and  exposing  to  the  sun  is  repeated  for  some  days  until  the  fibres 
tire  considered  to  be  properly  bleached.  Without  further  prepara- 
tion they  are  sent  intd  town  for  exportation  to  China. 

Nearly  all  the  islands  nCar  Singapore  are  more  or  less  planted 
With  pineapples,  which,  -at  a  rough  estinlate,  cover  an  extent  of  two 
thousand  acres.  The  enormous  quantity  of  leaves  that  are  annually 
suff^ered  to  putrify  on  the  ground  would  supply  fibre  for  a  large  ma- 
nufactory of  valuable  pina  cloth.  The  fibres  should  be  cleaned  on 
the  spot.  Fortunately  the  pineapple  planters  are  not  Malays  but  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  Bugi  j,  most  of  whom  have  families.  These 
men  could  be  readily  induced  to  prepare  the  fibres.  Let  any  mer- 
chant offer  an  adequate  price  and  a  steady  annual  supply  will  soon 
be  obtained. 
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RANGE  OP  THE  GUTTA  TABAN  COLLECTORS,  AND 

PRESENT  AMOUNT  OF  IMPORTS  INTO 

SINGAPORE. 

In  the  first  number  of  tliis  Journal,  an  account  of  Gattd  Tihin 
appeared"*^  which  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  able  contributor  has 
been  republished  in  a  very  great  number  of  periodicals  both  in  India 
and  Europe,  and  has  been  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  best 
and  most  complete  description  of  the  Gatta  that  has  yet  been  given. 
At  a  later  period  we  gave  some  details  re«pectiug  its  collection  by 
the  Orang  Binua  in  Johorcf  At  that  time  the  principal  supply 
was  obtuned  from  Johore,  into  the  jungles  of  which  parties  of  Ma- 
lays and  Chinese  had  penetrated  in  all  directions,  while  nearly  the 
whole  indigenous  popuUition  were  engaged  in  the  search.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  equivocal  position  in  which  Government  appears  to 
consider  it  politic  to  allow  tlie  Sultan  to  remain,  the  Tamungong  has 
absolute  power  over  the  country,  and  it  is  to  his  energetic  measures 
that  Singapore  has  been  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  the  Gattd 
hitherto  imported.  Following  the  usual  Malay  policy  the  Tamungong 
declared  the  Gatta  a  Government  monopoly,  so  as  to  secure  to  himself 
the  greatest  share  of  the  profit  on  the  product.  The  price  allowed  by 
him  was  a  fair  one,  sufficient  to  induce  the  Malays  to  give  the  col- 
lection of  Gatt4  a  preference  to  other  employments,  and  to  leave 
them  a  profit  of  100  to  400  per  cent  on  what  they  procured  from 
the  Binua.  The  Tamungong  himself  sent  out  numerous  parties  of 
from  10  to  100  persons,  and  caused  the  tribes  of  hereditary  serfs, 
such  as  the  Orang  Sletar,  to  be  entirely  employed  in  searching  for 
Gattd.  For  the  same  purpose  the  Sabimba  tribe  were  transported 
into  Johore  from  the  forests  of  Battam4  Subsequently  the  islands 
ofthe  Johore  Archipelago  were  lud  under  contribution,  and  "  men&- 
b&n'*§  became  the  cry  amonpt  all  their  land,  river  and  sea  tribes.  || 

«  ^  GotuPercha,  byT.  OxIeyEsq.,  antcvol.  i.  p.  22. 

t  The  Binua  of  Johore,  ante  vol.  i.  p.  261  • 

t  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  336*. 

^  A  word  which  the  discovery  of  GitUTaban  has  added  to  the  Malay 
language.  The  greaternumber  of  Malay  nouns  admit  of  conversion  into 
verbs  by  a  prefix.   Menaban,  from  taban,  signifies  to  collect  Gitta  t&b&o. 

II  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 
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The  Tamun^ong's  collectors  even  went  as  far  as  Lingi,  and  had  pro- 
cured a  considerable  quantity  when  t!ie  Sultan's  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  value  of  his  jungles.  He  confiAoated  a  part  of  what  bad  been  col- 
lected, and,  following  the  Tamungong's  example,  declared  gatt&  t&b^ 
a  royalty.  At  the  period  of  our  visit  to  the  interior  of  Johore  the 
Tamungong  had  made  arrangements  with  the  Bindaliara  to  secure 
the  t4b4n  of  P&Ii&ng. 

The  knowledge  of  the  article  has  now  slowly  spread  from  Sin- 
gapore in  different  directions,  but  we  believe  has  not  yet  extejid- 
ed  to  the  geographical  limits  of  the  tree.  The  Singapore  collectors 
have  almost  everywhere  been  the  first  to  carry  this  l^nowledge  to 
the  nadves  of  the  different  countries.  To  the  north  the  gatta  col- 
lectors hav($.  reached  as  far  as  Per&k  on  the  Peninsular  side  of  the 
straits  of  Malacca[(enibracing  Johore,  Malacca,  Salangor  and  Perak), 
and  Siak  on  the  Sumatran  side  as  far  as  P&n^  and  Bfl^.  To  the 
south  the  whole  of  the  Johore  Archipelago  and  the  adjoining  coun* 
tries  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  as  far  as  Plembdng  (including  the 
forests  on  the  Kampar,  Indragiri,  Tonkul,  Rite,  Jambi  and  Plem- 
bang  rivers)  now  furnish  tkhin.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula  the 
Icnowledge  of  it  has  not  yet  advanced  beyond  P&h&ng.  To  the  east- 
ward it  has  reached  some  of  the  rivers  of  Borneo,  such  as  Brun^  and 
S&rdwak  on  the  north,  Ponti4n4k  on  tlie  west,  and  Koti  and  P^lr  on 
the  east,  coast.  It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  range  of  the  t&. 
bikn  embraces  the  whole  of  Borneo.  It  is  remarkable  that  although 
a  botanist,  Mr.  Lobb,  saw  numerous  tab^n  trees  in  the  jungles  of 
Pinang,  and  Dr,  Oxley  in  June  last  informed  our  mercantile  readers 
there  that  it  was  found  abundantly  on  the  mainland  opposite  them,^ 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  able  up  to  this  moment  to  get  a  sup- 
ply on  the  spot,  and  they  seem  destined  to  wait  till  the  knowledge  of 
the  tree  slowly  reaches  the  Malays  of  KeddJi  from  Singapore.  As  it 
is  now  being  disemminated  in  the  adjacent  state  of  Perak  it  will  pro- 
bably soon  advance  to  the  latitude  of  Pinang.*     Although  tlie  Dutch 

"  JnU,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

t  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  heard  that  12  picals  of  taban  have 
been  lately  brought  to  Piaaog  from  the  southern  part  of  Province  Welles*- 
lov,  ailJolQingVerak. 
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have  many  able  botanists  amon^  tliera,  tliey  too,  it  would  appear, 
have  been  obliged  to  awut  the  slow  indigenous  process  by  which  use- 
ful knowledge  is  diffused  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  following  statement  of  iosports  into  Singapore  from  1st  Jiuun 
ary  to  12th  July  last  will  give  some  idea  of  the  present  extent  of 
the  trade,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  tdb&n  furnished  by  the  differ^ 
ent  cotmtries.  They  are  taken  from  the  daily  entries  made  at  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  Imports  and  Exports.  About  one  half  of 
the  t&bdii  imported  b  not  entered,  but  we  have  added  tlie  probable 
actual  quantities. 

/  Malay  Peninsula, 


Malacca 

225 

piciiU 

Muar 

11. 

50 

Padang 

25 

>> 

Hutu  Pahat 

. 

70 

Indau 

155 

>J 

Simpang 

50 

J» 

Pahang 

126 

» 

593. 

20 

Tlie  grert«r  part  of  the  importations  from  Johore  &c.  are  not  en* 
tered  at  the  Import  and  Export  office.  The  imports  for  the  Peniu* 
aula  have  been  probably  about  2500. 

//.     Johore  Archipelago k 

Rhlo        559  picula 
Gallang      39 J  ,♦ 
Llnga      670J  „ 

1269     „ 
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IIL    Sumatra. 

Siak  209  piculs 

Kampar  632  „ 
Indrag^ri*  20  „ 
TuDkal  46  „ 
Plembang  156  „ 
Apong  2.50 

Kubu  1      „ 


1066.50 


The  actual  importations  were  probably  from  1500  to  2000. 

IK    Borneo. 

Borneo  Proper  43.    piculs 
Pontianak  2.         „ 

Kotl  10. 


55. 


Tliere  has  been  an  import  of  19  piculs  from  Batavia. 

Excluding  a  sliipment  of  448f  piculs  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  exports  have  amounted  to  6073-47)  whidi  must  nearly 
represent  the  actual  imports  as  stocks  are  not  kept  in  the  place. 

The  imports  from  Johore  have  greatly  diminished  since  last  year. 
The  tree  in  many  districts[^has  become  so  scarce  that  the  taban  ob* 
taincd  does  not  repay  the  time  consumed  in  searching  for  it.  The 
chief  supplies  must  now  be  looked  for  from  Sumatra,  the  northern 
countries  of  the  Peninsula^  and,  above  all,  Borneo. 

llic  total  exports  of  tab&n  from  Singapore  have  been 

in  1844, 1.  68  piculs. 

1845, 169.  „ 


•  This  is  probably  greatly  under  the  mark.    About  1,000  piculs  are 
daily  eipecled  from  ludragiri. 
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in  1846, 5364  „ 

1847 9296 

1848  to  3l8t  July,  6768  „ 


21,  598.  68  valued  at  ^  274,190. 


The  whole  of  tliis  has  been  sent  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  15  piculs  to  Mauritius.  470.  68  to  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  922  to  the  United  States. 

About  270,000  t&b&n  trees  have  probably  been  felled  during  the 
2\  years  the  trade  has  existed,  and  the  value  of  each  tre(x  has  thus, 
on  an  average,  been  about  a  dollar. 

The  price  of  taban  in  Singapore  gradually  rose  from  8  to  24  dol- 
lars per  picul,  but  last  month  it  began  to  fall  and  is  now  about  13 
dollars. 

In  our  next  we  shall  give  some  more  exact  details,  and  notice  the 
mixtures  of  gatt&  percha,  jelotong,  g^^k,  litchu  and  other  inferior 
gatt^,  the  products  of  different  trees,  which  are  sometimes  used  to 
adulterate  the  t&b&n.  A  large  lump  was  brought  to  us  s|  few  days 
ago  conasting  of  gatt&  percha  and  gegrek  enveloped  in  a  coating  of 
taban  about  a  thurd  of  an  inch  ui  thickness. 
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THE  T^ROBABLE  EFFECTS  ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  PI- 

NANG  OF  THE  CONTINUED  DESTRUCTION  OF 

ITS  HILL  JUNGLES.* 

It  was  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  range 
[of  a  mountain  in  Pinaog^]  has  within  a  few  years  been  denuded  of 
Its  forest.    The  greater  part  of  it  is  too  steep  for  any  permanent 
cultivation,  and  in  all  probability  after  the  fecundity  of  the  fresh^ 
soil,  enriched  by  the  ashes  of  the  trees,   has  been  exhausted,  it 
will  be  abandoned  by  the  Chinese  squatters.     It  was  not  here  alone 
that  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  rapid   progress  which  squatters 
and  Ciiinese  charcoal  burners  have  made  in  destroying  tlie  jungles 
on  the  hills  during  the  Ust  two  yeers.     In  Singapore  the  present 
zealous  Governor  has,  in  an  enlightened  spirit  akin  to  that  which 
has  for  some  time  distinguished  the  Government  of   India  in 
reference  to  the  same  subject,  absolutely  prohibited  the  furtlier 
destruction  of  forest  on  the  summits  of  hills.     Representations 
have  been  often  made  to  the  local  authorities  at  Pinang,  urging  tlie 
necessity  of  reserving  the  jungles  on  the  summits  and  higher  slopes, 
but  lutherto  without  effect.    The  reply  has  generally  been,  if  tlie 
forests  are  of  so  much  importauoe  as  the  agriculturists  Insist,  they 
must  have  a  certain  value  to  them  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  pur- 
chase any  tract  they  choose.     But  it  b  impracticable  for  the  hold- 
ers of  land  to  unite  in  making  such  a  purchase,  and,  were  it  at  all 
practicable,  the  majority,  from  ignorance  and  selfishness,  would  re- 
fuse to  contribute.     But  climate  concerns  the  whole  community, 
and  its  protection  from  injury  is  one  of  tlie  duties  of  Government. 
In  Germany  and  France  there  are  special  laws  and  departments 
for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  forests. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  Humboldt  or  Bousslngalt  to  prove  the 
great  influence  in  tropical  regions  of  forests,  and  espr^cially  of  moun- 
tain forests,  in  attracting  and  condensing  clouds,  diminishing  local 
temperature,  and  increasing  humidity.     But  if  the  forests  had  no 

*  EUracted  from  a  Description  of  a  mountain  range  in  Pinang  written  in 
1816,  and  (irescnled  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
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Other  effect  than  to  protect  the  clay  soil  of  the  mounbuns  from  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  this  alone  ongrht  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
their  careful  preservation.  It  is  in  this  soil  that  the  waters  which 
supply  all  the  streams  of  the  island,  and  which  percolate  downward 
to  the  lower  lands,  are  enclosed.  These  mountains  are  in  fact  great 
natural  reservoirs,  elevated  in  mid  air  and  exposing  the  most  ex- 
tended surfaces  possible,  which  are  covered  to  a  small  depth  with  a 
sponge  of  porous  decomposed  rock  for  the  absorption  and  retention 
of  water.  In  ordinary  seasons,  when  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of 
rain,  the  importance  of  preventing  the  contents  of  these  reservoirs 
from  being  dissipated  may  not  be  so  obvious.  But  it  may  now  be 
considered  as  a  well  established  fact  that  the  eastern  Archipelago  is 
subject  to  periodical  droughts,  although  the  laws  of  their  recurrence 
are  not  yet  ascertained.  That  such  droughts  will  again  and  again 
happen,  and  are  in  fact  in  the  settled  course  of  nature  admits  of  no 
qiiestion.* 

Nature  when  left  to  herself  provides  a  compensatory  influence  in 
the  dense  leafy  forests,  but  if  these  are  consigned  to  destruction, 
every  successive  drought  will  prove  more  baneful  tiian  the  preceding. 
Unless  government  will  reserve  at  least  the  steeper  mountain  tracts, 
which  are  not  adapted  for  permanent  culture,  there  is  nothing  visio- 
nary in  the  apprehension,  for  it  has  been  realized  in  other  localities, 
that  in  some  prolonged  drought,  after  the  naked  sides  of  the  hills 
have  been  exposed  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun, 
every  stream  in  the  island  will  be  dried  up,  and  universal  aridity  en- 
sue. The  great  extent  to  which  the  plain  of  the  mainland  of  Pinang 
has  been  shorn  of  its  forests  would  of  itself  produce  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  a  stop  beuig  at  once  put  to  a  war  with  nature,  which 
must  entail  severe  calamities  on  the  future.  In  those  mountains  in 
Greece  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  forests  the  springs  have 
dbappeared.  In  other  parts  of  the  globe  the  same  consequence  has 
followed.  The  sultry  atmosphere  and  dreadful  droughts  of  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands  are  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests.     In 

*  See  on  this  subject  ante  p.  1 10  <*  On  the  Physical  Geography  and 
Geology  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. " 
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Urge  districts  in  India  climate  and  vegetation  have  rapidly  deterio- 
rated  from  a  similar  cause,  and  the  government  having  become  ful- 
ly impressed  with  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  stubborn  facts  of 
nature,  every  means  have  been  used  to  arrest  and  remedy  the  mis- 
ehief.  Forests  which  had  been  so  easily  and  thoughtlessly  cut  down 
have  at  great  cost  been  restored. 


NOTE. 

We  are  informed  that  the  destruction  of  jungle  on  the  mountains  of 
Pinang  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  during  the  last  2  years. 
If  any  of  the  residents  will  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor  we 
are  sure,  from  our  knowledge  of  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  hill  jungle,  that  he  will  not  only  make  an  order  on 
the  subject,  but,  what  is  essential,  provide  means  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  While  referring  to  the  government  jungles  on  the  Pinang 
hills  we  might  also  suggest  the  preservation  of  the  tdbdn  trees. 
There  is  not  a  tree  now  left  in  Singapore  nor  does  all  southern 
Juhore  furnish  20  piculs  per  month.  Before  ten  years  are  past 
tab&n  seeds  and  young  plants  will  be  invaluable.  The  government 
forests  in  Puiang,  if  carefully  protected,  would  always  yield  a  ready 
and  plentiful  supply. 
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M.  H.  ZOLLINGER. 

As  we  have  the  honor  of  numbering  this  most  enterprising  and  sua^ 
cessful  naturalist  amongst  our  contributors,*  we  cannot  allow  him  t» 
depart  from  the  Archipelago  without  an  expression  of  our  regret. 
For  the  hst  seven  years  M.  Zollinger  has  in  a  tropical  climate  de- 
voted Mmself  to  sdenUfic  research  with  an  ardour  which  difficulties  and 
fatigue  have  only  served  to  excite  the  more.  His  botanical  pursuits 
have  carried  him  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Java. 
DurSktg  the  last  years  of  his  sojourn  he  has  extended  his  investiga- 
tions to  the  hitherto  undescribed  country  of  the  Lampongs  in  Suma- 
tra on  the  one  side,  and  the  scarcely  more  Jtnqwn  islands  of  Bali, 
Lombok  and  Sumbawa  on  t)ie  other. 

«<  Following  with  brilKant  results  the  footsteps  of  the  distinguished  bo^ 
tanists,  who,  in  the  last  decennium,  selected  this  Archipelago  as  the  field 
of  their  researches,  M.  Zollinger  has  discovered  a  great  number  of  genera 
and  species  hitherto  undescribed.  Of  these  he  has  described  not  less  than 
13  new  genera,  viz.  GtUienbergitj^j  CluQSpermup[if  Bombycidendron,  Pa~ 
raeeUea}  Nov.  gen.  HoBmadoraeearum,  Ciaolrachelus,  Anthocoma,  Tri-- 
chaeanthui^  Odontostiffma,  Murrithiay  Heteraehaena^  DrebbeHa^  Cifi- 
cUdoearp}/af  aad  105  new  spepies,  while  nnmerous  other  new  genera  and 
species  which  he  sent  to  Europe  have  been  described  partly  by  himself  and 
partly  by  Professor  Moritzi,  Dr*  Leveilld,  M .  Scharer  and  M.  Dubij  in  a 
separate  work  published  in  1816  by  Professor  Moriui."t 

Although  botanical  discovery  has  been  the  primary  object  of  his  wan- 
derings, his  love  of  knowledge  has  been  too  cathqlic  tQ  allow  of  his  un- 
dervaluing other  enquiries.  A  mountain  tribe,  a  language,  the  climate, 
rocks  and  animals  of  a  district,  have  attracted  him  equally  with  new 
plants.  It  is  this  genuine  appreciation  of  all  the  scientific,  as  well 
as  the  sensible,  aspects  of  nature,  which  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  M. 
JCoUinger's  descriptions.  Most  of  his  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  Archipelago  have  been  necessarily  written  witb  haste,  but 
they  are  all  pf  exceeding  interest  and  full  of  valuable  in  format]  on. 
To  the  Natuur  en  Geneskundig  Archief  voor  Neerlands  Indie  he  has 

'■'■  In  an  early  number  we  shall  publish  an  account  of  a  tribe  disco-- 
vered  by  M.  Zollinger  in  the  moanlains  of  Bima. 

t  Address  of  the  President  of  the  BaUvian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  the  general  meeting,  May,  1817.     Verhandelingen  ^-c,  vol.  xxi.  p.  8^- 
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contributed :  A  journey  to  tlie  mountain  Salakh  (a  monograpby)  ; 
Observationes  phytographic«  prasdpue  gfenera  et  species  nova  non« 
nulla  respidentesy  a  series  extending  orer  100  pages ;  Thoughts  on 
the  physiognomy  of  plants  in  general,  and  on  that  of  the  yegetaUon 
of  Java  in  pstrtieiilar  $  Flonn  Javas  species  novtt  by  Prof.  Moritzi  and 
M.  Zollinger ;  besides  several  Sorter  contributions,  botanical^  aoob- 
gicai  and  meteorological*  He  has  also  made  valuable  oollecdons  of  ■ 
minerals.* 

To  the  TQdschrift  VOor  Neerlands  Indie  M.  Zollinger  has  fumisii- 
ed  papers  of  great  vakie»  sudi  as  accounts  of  his  visits  to  Bafi  and 
Lombok,  an  elaborate  Description  of  the  Lampong  eountryy  and  Con- 
tributions to  a  knowledge  of  the  mountain  systems  of  eastern  Java. 
These  papers  are  at  once  popukur  and  scientific,  and  we  long  ago 
translated  the  greater  part  of  them  for  this  Journal.  The  number 
of  original  contributions  which  we  have  received  has  delayed  their 
insertion. 

*  '*  M.  Zollinger,  already  celebrated  by  his  discoveries  in  the  Flora  of 
lava,  has,  daring  his  nameroos  Jonrnies  through  the  Lampongs  and  in 
the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lomhok,  collected  and  presented  to  the  Society 
■lany  geological  specimens,  which  are  of  the  greater  value  from  these  pans 
not  having  pieviously  been  represented  io  the  museum."— Ik.  p.  lU 
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A  TRIP  TO  PROBOLINGGO.* 

Bj  Jonathan  RIgg,  Esq. 

Mtmher  of  ike  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Jf 

It  haying  been  arranged  that  the  new  barque  Jane  Serena  should 
commence  her  adventures  on  the  deep,  by  proceeding  to  Pahiton  in 
Probolinggo  to  take  in  a  carg:o  of  Sugar  for  Singapore,  1  volunteer- 
ed to  go  with  her  in  order  to  expedite  her  movements  as  much  as 
possible,  since  the  approach  of  the  north  west  monsoon  rendered 
it  adviseable  to  despatch  the  vessel  as  soon  as  practicable  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  Java.  I  embarked  at  Sourabaya  on  Sunday  the  22d« 
November  1846,  soon  after  day  break,  and,  as  the  tide  had  already 
begun  to  turn  in  our  favor,  the  anchor  was  immediately  weighed, 
and  we  soon  drifted  eastward  past  the  roadstead* 

The  ship  was  under  charge  of  one  of  the  usual  pilots  of  the  port, 
who  in  this  instance  was  country-bom  and  appeared  to  be  a  steady 
respectable  man,  which  cannot,  however,  always  be  said  of  his  col- 
leagues* The  approaches  to  the  harbour  of  Sourabaya,  from  sea- 
ward, either  on  the  west  or  east,  being  impeded  by  mud  banks^ 
where  the  strut  disembogues  upon  the  sea,  it  is  necessary  to'  keep 
up  a  pilot  establishment  for  the  security  and  facility  of  shipping.  The 
approach  from  the  westward,  past  "  Fort  Lodewyk,'^  formerly  called 
"  Fort  Oranje,"  and  now  transmogrified  into  "  Fort  Erfprins,"  is 
less  practicable  than  that  from  the  eastward,  or  from  the  sea,  south 
of  Madura,  so  that  deeply  laden  vessels,  both  coming  from  and  re- 

*  In  the  east  of  Java  i  the  richest  sugar  prodaeing  district  in  the  islaad. 

f  Author  of  '*  A  slieich  of  the  Geology  of  Jasmga.''  (Verkandelingen  v, 
h.  Bat*  Genoots.  vol.  xvii.  p.  121)  ;  '*  Bespiegelingen  oer  do  Maleijers," 
CTjdt.  V,  Nnri.  ind,  €.  J.  Z.  o.  p.  Z2Z.)  ^e. 
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turning  to  Batavia,  mostly  prefer  making  the  circuit  of  the  island  of 
Madura  in  order  to  gun  this  ad?antage;  though  the  passage  is  often 
very  baffling  for  want  of  regular  land  and  sea  breezes,  on  account  of 
the  little  elevation  of  the  island.  At  Fort  Lodewyk,  there  are  only 
11  to  12  feet  at  low  water.  At  high  water,  during  the  neaps,  a  ship 
will  find  14  feet ;  at  the  springs  15  to  15f  feet,  but,  on  account  of 
the  closeness  of  the  Solo  river,  the  sandy  bottom  is  much  harder 
than  the  soft  mud  on  the  eastern  bank.  At  the  eastern  entrance,  a 
ship  drawing  18  feet  may  get  out  at  the  springs,  but  she  will  then 
be  dragging  through  about  2  feet  of  oose.  These  banks  appear  to 
be  gradually  shoaling,  according  to  the  testimony  of  long  experien- 
ced persons,  and  it  requires  no  great  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee 
that  the  consequences  must,  ere  long,  ptove  most  disastrous  for  the 
port  of  Sourabaya,  both  as  a  place  of  trade  and  as  a  naval  station 
for  the  government,  this  being  the  only  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bour all  round  the  coast  of  Java.  As  it  is,  the  heavy  ships  of  the 
Handel  Maatschappy  can  only  take  in  a  part  of  their  cargoes  here, 
and  must  then  proceed  elsewhere  to  fill  up ;  lately  the  Frigate  **  Ce- 
res,*' after  being  engaged  in  the  operations  agunst  Bali,  would  not 
venture  over  the  eastern  bar,  but  lay  at  Pasuruan,  to  undergo  some 
necessary  refitting  and  caulking.  For  the  last  12  years,  the  govern- 
ment have  been  wrapped  up  in  their  hobby  of  building  fortresses 
all  over  Java,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  peaceful  and  profitable  im- 
provement of  their  harbours  and  piers;  yet  it  cannot  be  sud  that  they 
have  entirely  lost  sight  of  these  objects,  since  they  have  lately  sanc- 
tioned the  construction  of  extensive  dry  docks  at  Sourabaya  after 
msturely  ruminating  on  the  subject  since  1834.  Another  long  talk- 
ed of  matter  has  been  a  **  dredging  machine."  An  Engineer  came 
out  from  Holland  nearly  three  years  ago  to  put  up  the  machinery, 
when  the  discovery  was  made  that  there  was  np  fit  boat  to  put  it  in. 
Lately  a  huge  box  has  been  completed ;  this  however  we  need  not 
expect  to  see  fit  for  use  for  some  months  to  come.  The  ground  has 
been  staked  out  for  the  dry  docks  close  to  the  eastern  pier  head, 
but  it  will  be  the  rising  generation  that  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
smoking  their  pipes  over  the  completion  of  the  works.  Large  ships 
of  war  formerly  visited  the  harbour  of  Sourabaya.  In  1807»  Admiral 
Pellew  (afterwards  Lord  Exmouth)  with  2  ships  of  the  line,  some 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  ran  into  the  Straits,  and  destroyed  some 
batteries  and  the  shipping.  This  case  I  have  heard  instanced  by  M. 
Rambaldo,  tiie  present  master  attendant  of  Sourabaya,  as  a  proof  of 
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the  sliOAling  of  the  banks ;  he  was  then  a  young  man  living  at  some 
of  the  batteries  near  Bankallang  and  saw  the  ships  of  the  line  sail  in. 
But  to  return  to  our  pilot  establishment.  It  is  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  government,  and  managed  according  to  a  regulation 
dated  Buitenzorg  24th.  January  1845,  the  prindpal  features  of 
which  I  here  subjob.* 

*  No  priTste  individual  shall  be  allowed  to  take  a  ship  to  set,  except 
when  all  the  pilots  are  absent,  when  the  Uasier  Attendant  may  give 
permission  to  such  private  individual. 

No  private  individual  may  pilot  a  ship  inwards,  except  there  be  no  re- 
gular pilot  outside. 

All  ships  and  vessels  piloted  in  or  out  by  private  individuals,  must  still 
pay  hair  pilotage. 

All  ships  or  vessels,  without  exception  ^  drawing  tix  or  more  feet« 
roust  pay  half  pilotage,  even  though  the  masters  may  not  choose  to 
take  a  pilot  on  hoard. 

Foreign  ships,  and  such  as  sail  under  a  foreign  flag,  must  pay  double 
pilotage. 

The  pilots  are  considered  the  servants  of  government  and  consist  of 
1  Head  Pilot paid  ^  100  per  Month 

5  Pilou  of  the  1st  cisss . .         . .  „       85  ^    e>ch 

6  do.  2d n       65  n    do. 

6Appreitices  ..         ..  „       S5  „    do. 

14  Prao  Mayangs  are  kept  at  the  expense  of  Government,  each  manned 
by  2  steersmen  at  /8  each  and  5  sailors  at  f6  with  40  lb.  of  rice  each  man, 
these  boats  crews  are  natives,  the  Pilots  and  Apprentices  are  Europeans 
or  Country  born.    The  prau  Mayangs  are  very  f)ist  boats,  and  carry  one 
large  mat  sail,  being  also  otherwise  neat  and  dean.    The  stations  for 
the  Pilots  and  boats,  are  as  follows : 

At  Sourabaya  . .  . .  . .     5  Pilots  and  7  Boats 

Sidayu,  close  to  Point  Pangka  ..4        do.      5    « 

Pasnruan  for  the  eastern  entrances      ..2       do.      2    « 
The  Tariff  of  whole  Pilotage  is  as  follows 


6feetdraaghtr20. 

7 

do 

23.60 

8 

do 

27. 

-9 

do 

80. 

10 

do 

83. 

11 

do 

.88.50 

12 

do 

44. 

20  feet  draught/' 88. 

21  ..      do      99. 

22  ..      do       no 

23  ..      do       182 

24  ..  do  176 
with  a  proportionate 
change  for  intermediate 


13  feet  draught  f  49.50 

14  ..        do      55. 

15  ..        do      f0.50 

16  ..       do      66. 

17  ..        do      71.50 

18  ..        do      77. 

19  ..  do  82.50 
inches,  for  every  quarter  of  a  foot  above  the  draught  of  24  feet,  ^15  extra 
has  to  be  paid.— with  a  draft  of  only  18  feet  of  water,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  it  may  be  considered  superfluous  to  have  ex- 
tended the  tariff  to  24  feet,  and  further  more  have  made  a  provision 
of  f  15  for  every  quarter  of  a  foot  beyond  that  measure.  To  suspect, 
however,  our  worthy  law-givers  of  such  a  piece  of  thoughtlessness,  would 
be  to  do  an  injustice  to  their  discernment.  Large  ships,  which  must  take 
all  their  cargo  at  Sourabaya,  may  on  application  to  the  Resident,  obtain 
the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  go  over  the  bank,  and  lie  there  to  complete 
the  remainder  of  their  lading.  The  pilotage  on  such  ships  is  calculated 
not  on  the  shallow  draft  at  which  ihey  are  forced  to  cross  the  bank,  but  on 
the  feet  they  draw  when  loaded  outside,  with  nothing  but  the  deep  sea 
before  them.    Hence  the  necessity  of  such  a  comprehensive  tariff,  based 
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On  leaying  Sounbaya  road  for  the  eastward,  the  deep  xrater  for 
ships  is  near  the  Madura  shore,  the  mnd  banks  accumulating  along 
the  opposite  coast  of  Java.  Care  however  must  be  taken  not  to 
hug"  the  Madura  coast  too  close  about  a  mile  from  the  anchorage, 
and  opposite  a  bare  limestone  cliff,  where  a  hard  reef  runs  out,  on 
which  the  unwary  stranger  without  a  pilot  on  board  has  been  known 
to  stick  fast  and  do  himself  some  injury. 

Tlie  coast  of  Madura  is  rather  pretty ;  along  the  beach  numerous 
villages  are  seen,  ensconced  among  plantations  of  fruit  trees  and 
bambus,  the  ground  rapidly  rising  beyond  into  a  sloping  ridge,  100  to 
150  feet  high.  The  substratum  is  a  rook  of  limestone,  which  near  a 
smidl  valley  rises  up  into  fantastic  towers  and  peaks.  At  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bank,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  village  of  Gading,  is 
seen  a  beacon  of  stakes  rising  out  of  the  water,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  This  stands  on  the  sunken  works  of  a  fort 
built  by  Marshal  Daendels  for  the  protection  of  the  eastern 
entrance  to  Sourib&yd.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  13  feet  water 
and  7  feet  soft  mud,  but  appear  not  even  then  to  have  rested  on  a 
firm  bottom,  since  the  fabric  soon  gave  way  and  sank  beneath  the 
waves.  Our  pilot  reported,  that  at  very  low  water  the  works  may 
still  be  seen,  and  that  then  the  intermediate  space  to  the  shore  of 
Madura  is  fordable.  The  mud  bank  is  not  above  a  mile  across,  but 
IS  of  considerable  length,  extending  from  the  villages  of  Gading  and 
Boliga,  on  Madura,  right  across  to  the  Java  shore,  which  now  in- 
stead of  trending  east  and  west,  suddenly  turns  off  due  south  for  Pa« 
suruan.  From  the  bank,  the  green  shores  of  Madura  and  Java,  ap« 
pear  to  narrow  inwards  like  vl  funnel,  terminating  in  the  hills  above 
Grissee  known  by  the  name  of  Giri ;  the  shipping  at  the  anchorage 
of  Sourab^ya  may  be  seen  near  the  bottom,  on  the  left  hand  side. 
From  this  circumstance  the  Dutch  call  this  entrance  the '^TVfcA/er,*' 
which  also  means  Funnel.  Once  fairly  over  the  bank,  the  Pilot 
leaves  the  ship  and  returns  to  Sourabaya,  the  course  south  for  Pasu- 

qn  ibp  principle  that  the  less  the  service  rendered,  the  greater  shall  be  the 
charge,  the  lower  figures  being  after  the  rate  of  fS  to  fB\  per  foot,  the 
higher  f.  4  and  f,  5 1  The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  above  pilots 
aod  boats  crews,  as  well  as  cost  of  rice  to  the  latter,  does  not  exceed  f  1900 
per  month.  The  merchant  vessels  visiting  the  port,  average  fkilly  for  the 
12  months,  one  per  day,  and  supposing  them  to  average  on  arrival  a  draught 
of  12  feet  and  en  departure  14  feet,  the  Pilotage  would  amoant  to 
/.2970,  leaving  thus  a  good  profit  in  the  hands  of  government.  If  they 
have  further  to  purchase  and  keep  the  boats  In  repair,  they  on  the  other 
hand  have  the  advantage  of  getting  their  men  of  war  piloted  for  no- 
thing. 
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rcum  \mng  free  of  dangers^  though  some  sand  bank  are  found,  a 
little  to  the  eastward,  south  of  the  Bokke  Island.  It  was  Sunday 
morning  the  24th  Noyember  before  we  could  make  the  anchorage 
of  Probolinggo,  having  been  kept  the  whole  of  Monday  boxing  about 
with  light  or  adyerse  winds,  so  that  we  anchored  the  second  night 
only  a  couple  of  miles  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  previous  near 
Point  L^ko.  As  soon  as  we  had  deposited  the  ship  passes  with  the 
authorities  at  Probolinggo,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  down  the 
coast  to  Pahiton  to  take  in  the  sugars. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Probolinggo  is  easily  recognized  by  a  small 
island  lying  about  5  miles  of  the  coast,  called  by  the  natives  Pulo 
Katapang  and  by  the  Dutch  "Krabbe"  or  Crab  island.  In  Raffles 
map,  this  island  is  improperly  laid  down  to  the  westward  of  the  town 
of  Probolinggo,  whereas  it  is  somewhat  to  the  eastward,  the  ancho- 
rage for  the  shipping  being  westward  of  a  line  drawn  froin  the  Pier 
head  to  this  island.  The  island  may  be  a  mile  long  and  half  as  much 
broad,  rises  only  a  little  above  the  surface,  is  barren  and  produces  only 
a  few  stunted  trees,  except  at  the  north  east  corner,  where  there  is  a 
Kttle  more  green  vegetation.  Several  houses  are  seen  here  and 
there  erected  principally  for  the  convenience  of  fishermen.  There  are 
10  to  12  fathoms  of  water  close  all  round  the  island,  except  where 
a  spit  of  coral  rock  runs  out  a  short  way  from  the  eastern  end.  We 
set  sail  from  Probolinggo  with  a  fresh  breeze  off  the  land,  being  a 
peculiar  wind  that  blows  here  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south  east 
monsoon,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ginding.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours  we  ran  off  15  to  16  miles,  and  then  sailing  out  of  the 
tract  of  the  wind,  suddenly  got  becalmed.  The  course  and  edge  of 
the  Ginding  were  clearly  marked  upon  the  sea ;  where  the  wind  blew, 
the  water  was  lively  and  breaking  in  waves,  whilst  beyond,  it  lay  slug- 
ish  and  smooth  as  a  mill  pond.  We  could  see  the  fate  awaiting  us; 
in  less  than  5  minutes,  from  spanking  along  at  a  pleasant  rate  the 
breeze  slackened,  died  away,  and  our  sails  dropped  to  the  masts,whil8t 
the  original  impulse  threw  us  from  the  fretful  to  the  placid  water.  The 
Ginding  is  occasioned  by  the  south  east  monsoon  blowing  right  over 
the  land,  from  the  southern  ocean,  through  the  gap  leading  to  Lama- 
jarg,  between  the  lofty  lyang  and  Tengger  mountains,  which  tower 
into  the  atmosphere,  right  and  left,  some  8  to  9,000  feet,  the  gap 
between  them  at  Klakka,  only  reaching  to  1,000  feet.  The  Lamong- 
an  volcano  8,000  feet  high  stands Jn  this  gap,  but  we  had  the  Gind- 
ing blowing  from  each  side  of  it,  and  were  not  becalmed  till  we  got 
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under  the  lee  of  the  huge  chain  of  the  Ijwag^  I  am  told  that  the 
Oinding  is  as  sharply  defined  to  the  westward  as  where  we  passed  out 
of  it  on  the  east.  This  takes  place  about  point  L^ko  near  Tongis,  and 
on  this  side  results  from  the  interposition  of  the  Tenggr^r.  The 
Gindingr  blows  strongest  and  steadiest  duriufr  July  and  August,  and 
is  not  found  to  exercise  any  unwholesome  effect  upon  the  atmosphere, 
only  persons  much  heated  must  be  careful  not  to  expose  themselyes  to 
its  chill  current  and  thus  suddenly  stop  perspirataon.  At  Pasuruan, 
they  hare  a  somewhat  similar  wind,  called  Goronggong,  which  comes 
from  the  south  coast  at  Melang,  passing  over  the  gap  of  Lawang 
1400  feet  high,  between  the  Tengger  and  Aijuno.  These  are  not 
the  only  points  where  the  sout^h  east  monsoon  forces  its  way  across 
the  low  land,  between  the  high  volcanic  cones.  The  same  wind,  at 
the  same  season  is  felt  very  severely  in  the  valley  of  Kadlrl,  between 
the  Klut  and  Willis  mountains,  the  hills  on  the  south  csoast  being 
here  low  limestone  lidges.  The  Island,  however,  being  here  so 
much  broader,  the  wind  has  not  sufficient  force  to  maintain  Its  as- 
eendency  as  fiv  as  the  north  coast  at  Taban,  but  expends  itself  about 
Ngawi  and  Madion.  About  Sourabaya,  under  the  protection  of  the 
huge  mass  of  the  Arjuno,  none  of  these  periodical  winds  are  ever 
felt 

After  lying  becalmed  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  got  a  squall  mth 
heavy  rain  off  the  land  from  the  lyang,  and  having  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  appearance  of  the  place  we  were  bound  to,  it  was  con- 
ridered  prudent  after  a  while  to  anchor ;  this  we  did  at  about  4 
miles  from  the  land,  and  here  we  remained  till  day  light  the  next 
morning,  whem  we  suled  further  eastward  along  the  coast  till  we 
distitiguished  some  boats  in  a  creek  which  we  had  learnt  would  mark 
our  destination.  I  landed  soon  after  at  the  village  of  Paslsur  and 
found  the  creek  nearly- dry,  being  low  water;  loaded  boats  can  only 
go  in  and  out  when  the  tide  is  up  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
takes  place  during  the  night.  The  distance  from  Pasisir  to  Pahiton 
is  upwards  of  a  paul  directly  inland  along  a  cart  track  which  runs 
beside  a  water  course,  coming  from  the  sugar  mill ;  you  then  cross 
the  great  post  road  and  reach  the  Sugar  Establbhment  on  its  south- 
em  side..  Pahiton  is  a  large  village  about  one  quarter  of  a  pan! 
further  along  the  road  to  the  eastward,  and  is  the  station  of  the 
Demang  of  the  district.  Tlie  298th  paul  from  Samarang  stands  near- 
ly opposite  his  house,  thus  making  the  distance  from  Sourabaya 
91  pauls. 
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The  PRhiton  sngar  works  belong  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pretorioa.  This  gentleman  had  formerly  been  a  high  officer  of  Go* 
Temment,  his  last  appointment  having  been  that  of  Director  of  Cul- 
tares ;  as  such  he  had  taken  his  pension,  but  after  his  return  to  Hol- 
land, the  king  had,  in  addition,  conceded  him  a  sugar  contract  in 
Jaya,  to  be  worked  with  the  machinery  of  De  Rosen  and  CiuL 
The  pensions  which  the  servants  of  goyernment  enjoj,  even  after 
baying  spent  the  best  parts  of  a  life  time  in  the  east,  afford  bat  a 
yery  limited  means  of  contintung  the  comfort  and  dignity  to  which 
they  haye  been  long  accustomed.  The  increase  of  money  payment 
being  a  thing  which  militates  agunst  the  principles  of  goyernment, 
they  have  for  some  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  conceding  to  old 
fiyorites  or  persons  luckily  possessed  of  court  interest,  adyanta- 
geous  sugar  contracts  in  Jaya,  with  large  advances  to  be  repaid  with- 
out interest.  Amongst  these  favored  few  are,  Mr.  Prsetorius,  Mr. 
Holmbergde  Beckfelt,  formerly  Resident  of  the  Prianger  Regencies, 
Lieut.  Col.  Luacssen,  General  Nahuis,  Dr.  Kempenaar,  a  court  fa- 
vorite, and  now  again  lately  Mr.  Kruseman,  a  pensioned  Director 
of  Finance.  As  it  does  not  always  suit  the  Colonial  arrangements  to 
grant  an  entirely  new  contract,  the  parties  get  suffident  advances  to 
buy  out  some  old  fabricant,  when  the  establishment  is  remodeled 
and  increased  to  suit  the  new  objects  in  view.  So  it  was  with  Mr. 
Pnetorius ;  he  took  over  the  existing  sugar  work  at  Pahiton  from 
John  Condoo,  giving  him  in  part  payment  the  concession  lately 
granted  by  government  for  a  new  contract  at  Panamkan.  Mr. 
Praetorius  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  which  was  about 
to  dawn  upon  him,  having,  in  the  early  part  of  1846,  lallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  baneful  climate  of  Pnhiton.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that 
at  intervals,  and  particularly  during  the  wet  season,  both  natives  and 
Europeans  are  subject  to  very  virulent  fevers.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  appearance  of  the  country  to  give  a  clue  to  this  insalubrity  of 
the  climate,  nor  does  the  rest  of  Probolinggo  participate  in  this  ill 
fame.  The  country  is  cleared  and  cultivated,  dotted  here  and  there 
ivith  umbrageous  village  steads  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  rich  dui- 
tricts  of  the  isbmd,  no  swamps  collect  stagnant  water,  the  sea  board 
is  dry  and  above  the  reach  of  the  tidest  ^^^  beach  being  a  clean  sand 
and  lofty  mountains  rise  inland,  at  a  disUnce  of  5  or  6  miles.  These 
mountains  form  the  segment  of  a  circle  round  the  plain  of  Paihiton 
from  the  lyang  in  the  south,  till  they  termuiate  on  the  sea  shore  at 
Gunung  Tttmpora  on  the  east.    Whether  this  peculiar  configuration 
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of  the  hills  causes  any  stagnation  in  the  atmosphere  over  the  low 
parts  of  the  country,  I  mil  not  venture  to  assert,  but  that  was  the 
only  apparent  reason  I  could  discover  to  explun  the  anomaly. 

The  machinery  of  De  Rosen  and  Cail,  pretty  much  the  same  as  at 
Modjo  Sari,  is  here  in  full  operation,  though  the  arrangements  art 
less  neat  and  convenient,  from  being  crowded  into  less  smtable  build- 
ings, which  were  erected  for  the  old  system.  There  are  600  Baus, 
each  of  500  square  roods,  attached  to  the  contract  of  Pahiton.  Liast 
year,  which  was  the  first  season  with  the  machinery,  they  made  on- 
ly 20,000  piculs  of  sugar,  and  thb  year  will  not  give  more  than 
24,000  piculs  which  is  no  great  result  for  the  fine  lands  of  Probo- 
Unggo,  when  as  much  as  50  piculs  per  bau  are  sometimes  obtained. 
The  excuse  made  for  this  is,  that  the  establishment  has  not  yet  had 
a  fiur  trial,  many  of  their  buildings  and  arrangements  being  yet  in- 
complete. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pratorius,  the  newly  appointed 
administrator  and  manager  Mr.  van  Barneveld  was  seized  by  the 
fever,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  in  the  commencement  of  the  grind- 
ing season,  at  which  time  also  a  quarrel  took  place  with  the  Euro- 
pean Engineer,  who  through  carelessness  and  neglect  impeded  the 
good  working  of  the  system.  It  is  rather  odd  that  though  this  ma- 
chmery  of  De  Rosen  and  Cul  has  now  been  working  for  four  sea- 
sons in  Java,  no  very  satisfoctory  results  have  been  arrived  at,  so  as 
to  prove  it,  as  its  advocates  would  foin  have,  superior  to  any  other 
system.  Bad  lands,  bad  canes,  bad  water,  bad  engineers,  bad  build- 
ings, or  something  else  bad,  in  tarn  gets  the  blame  of  the  machine- 
ry not  doing  the  wonders  which  were  promised  from  it 

The  level  lands  of  Probolinggo,  composed  of  a  dark  colored  gar- 
den soil,  well  watered,  but  with  good  drainage,  lying  between  the 
sea,  and  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Tengger,  Lamongan  and  lyang, 
have  under  cane  cultivation  yielded  the  bests  results  of  all  Java. 
With  every  advantage  of  fine  canes,  the  public  authorities  aiFord 
considerate  assistance  on  the  side  of  the  population,  and  during  crop 
season  from  May  till  the  end  of  October,  fine  dry  weather,  almost 
without  interruption,  may  be  counted  on.  The  following  nine  mills 
are  situated  in  this  district,  and  as  their  crops  are  about  all  secured, 

it  is  estimated  that  they  will  yield  in  1846  as  under : 

Picals. 

1.  BayumanorDcLangewith  Baus,  makes  20t000 

2.  Sumber  Kareng  of  Potter  dr  Van  Aalst  with  528    ^        ^        27,000 

8.  Umbul  ol  €.  £tt7, &^^    t        n        24,000 

4.  Wanolangindo 475    „        „         1^,000 

6.  Gindlng,  Uorst 600    „        „        17,000 
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6.  KandaDgJatiofSpengler,..         ..         ..  n  n  90,000 

7.  Pajarakan,  Du  Rook,        .^         ..         ..     600  „  „  24,000 

8.  Jabung  of  Chinese  Ki  King,         ..         ..     250  ^  ^  9,000 

9.  Pabiton,  Heirs  of  Prstorius,       ..         ..     600  „  „  24,000 


184,000 


Of  these  Pahiton  works  with  the  machinery  of  De  Rosen  and  Call, 
Kandang  Jati  with  high  pressure  steam  vacuum  pans  of  van  Blis- 
singen  and  Dudok  van  Heil,  whereas  the  mills  of  Wanolangin,  Vtn" 
bul  and  Sumber  Kareng  work  with  the  low  pressure  vacuum  pans 
of  Howard  ;  all  the  others  have  to  use  the  usual  open  pans,  after  the 
old  fashioq.  The  mills  of  No^.  2,  3  and  4  defecate  their  cane  juice 
in  double  bottomed  copper  pans,  heated  by  steam  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  process  of  De  Rosen  and  Call,  but  Mr.  Etty  seems  to  have 
a  supreme  contempt  for  filtration  though  animal  charcoal.  The 
roost  favorable  results  have  been  yielded  by  the  mill  of  Sumber  Ka-* 
reng,  which  had  its  first  crop  in  1840,  being  then  a  new  contract. 
Tlie  two  first  years  they  worked  on  the  old  system  and  subsequently 
with  Howard's  vacuum  pans. 

in  1840  they  got  8,186  piculs.  \    .  , 


1841  „  10,641 

1842  „  20,776 

1843  „  21,271 

1844  „  20,000 
1845 

1846  ,"  27^600 


J 


with  Howard*s  vacuum  pans. 


Thus  in  1846  they  make  more  than  50  piculs  per  bau,  and  out  of 
the  27,000  piculs  delivered  to  Government,  20,000  are  No.  18.— 
Umbul  has  also  proved  the  great  advantage  of  Howaid's  system; 
till  1 840  they  worked  in  the  old  way,  making  only  on  an  average 
9,000  piculs  per  annum,  or  about  17  piculs  per  bau  ;  since  then  they 
used  Howard's  pans,  and 

in  1844  made  22,164  piculs  or  42  piculs  per  bau 
in  1846  „  24,000  „  46  „  „  .  nearly;  com- 
pared with  these  results,  the  expensive  machinery  of  De  Rosen  and 
Call,  put  up  at  Pahiton,  must  still  make  a  good  deal  more  sugar  per 
bau  before  it  can  compete  with,  much  less  excel,  the  more  simple 
and  less  costly  apparatus  of  Howard. 

The  establishments  of  Holmberg  de  Beckfelt  and  Lucassen  are 
situated  in  Tagal,  and  at  first  promised  no  very  flattering  results ; 
Mr.  Lucassen  has  in  a  late  number  of  the  Tijdschrift  voor  Neder- 
lands  Indie  (8  jaargang  10  afl.)  published  the  results  obtained  at  the 
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two  mills  belonging  to  each  of  them  there,  and  worked  by  the  madd- 
nery  of  De  Rosen  and  Gall.  The  following  was  the  result  of  the 
crops  of  1845. 


Owner. 

EsUblishment. 

Baas. 

Obtained 
Ketties  of 
Jaice  ea : 
1000  Nd. 
Kam. 

Sogar 
Picals. 

Picols. 
per  Baa. 

Holmberg, 
Lacassen, 

DJatiBarang,.... 

Adiewarna, 

Kemanglen, 

Doekoewringin,. . 

400 
400 
879 
421 

1600 

7155 
9252 
6695 
6656 

14,317.52 
19,512. 
15,502. 55 
13,726.27 

35i. 

48J. 

40.  scarcely. 

32i. 

29,758 

68,a58.S4 

89^.  nearly. 

So  that  these  mills,  working  In  the  second  and  third  year,  have  not 
produced  results  equal  to  those  obtuned  in  Probolinggo  with  How- 
ard's apparatus ;  it  must  however  not  be  forgotten,  that  neither  the 
soil  nor  climate  in  Tagal  is  as  favorable  as  in  Probolinggo. 

Mr.  Lucassen,  anxious  to  have  the  capabilities  of  liis  system  test- 
ed by  the  Government,  invited  them  to  send  some  person  to  wateh 
the  operation,  during  crop  time.  The  Governor  sent  Mr.  Schiff, 
inspector  of  cultores,  who  instituted  an  experiment  from  which  the 
following  result  was  obtained : 

Bandies.  Picols.     Picals. 

10  Baas  good  canes  gave  21,395  yielded  767  Pots  656. 74  or  65. 67 1»  baa. 
middling      ^     16,882     „      888    ,,    827. 94  or  82. 79      « 


10 
10 
10 


small 
fallen 


17,790 
19,818 


879 
562 


827. 94  or  82. 79 
824. 52  or  82. 45 
161.  28  or  16. 18 


75,886     ^     2091    ,  1470. 48  or  36) 


or  excluding  the  fallen  oane,  the  30  other  bans  would  average  43f 
per  bau.  From  the  above  statements  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
in  Tagal,  the  machinery  of  De  Rosen  and  Gail  cannot  average  more 
than  40  piculs  per  bau,  a  rate  at  which  the  Pkthiton  mill  will  also 
barely  arrive.  The  introduction  of  this  expensive  machinery  can, 
therefore,  be  hardly  adviseable,  at  least  in  the  fine  sugar  districts  to 
the  eastward,  when  with  proper  management,  even  with  the  old  open 
boilers,  45  piculs  per  bau  have  sometimes  been  obtained,  as  was  the 
case,  this  year,  at  the  very  next  mill  to  Pahiton,  via.,  Jabong,  belong- 
ing to  Ki  King,  the  Captain  Chinaman  of  Bezoekei,  in  a  miserable 
establishment  on  the  old  plan,  where  they  made  50  picals  per  ban  9 
but  it  appears  that  the  Chinaman  had  bribed  the  village  chiefs  to 
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plant  him  large  bmis,  though  tlus  the  government  authorities  do 
not  admit.  This  year  however  he  b  not  making  more  than  30  pi- 
euia  per  bau,  most  probably  for  the  double  reason,  of  not  having 
more  land  planted  than  by  contract  he  is  endtled  to,  and  from  hav- 
ing attempted  to  make  a  large  portion  of  fine  No.  18  sugar.  He  is 
thus  forced  to  sacrifice  weight  for  quality.  The  worst  managed  mill 
in  Probolinggo,  is  reported  to  be  that  of  Ginding  belonging  to  Mr. 
Horst,  attributable  to  bad  arrangements,  the  authority  at  the  place 
being  divided  between  a  European  and  a  Glunaman.  The  only  two 
mills  further  east  than  Pahiton,  are  that  of  Mr.  De  Rhiems,  some* 
where  near  Bezoekie,  and  the  new  mill  of  Candu,  now  taking  off  its 
first  crop,  and  which  is  situated  at  Panarukan.  Each  mill  gives  13 
to  14,000  piculs.* 

The  popuhition  of  Probolbggo  is  mostly  Madurese,  to  the  exclu- 
non  of  the  Javanese  or  rightful  occupiers  of  the  soil.  This  is  sud 
to  have  been  occasioned  some  generations  past,  when  tiie  Dutch  em- 
ployed the  Madurese  as  allies  in  their  wars  with  the  chiefs  of  Java, 
more  particularly  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  these  islanders 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  wars  which  desolated  Java.  The 
land  of  Madura  is  clearly  seen  from  the  shores  of  Probolinggo  and 
Beaoekie,  and  the  arid  sterility  of  the  isbnd  was  no  doubt  a  strong 
Incentive  for  its  inhabitants  to  keep  possesrion  of  a  rich  province 
which  the  fiite  of  war  had  placed  at  their  mercy.  The  country,  how- 
ever, lay  waste  and  neglected  till  the  time  of  Marshal  Daendels, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  a  Chinaman  who  made  it  his  object  to  increase 
the  population  by  encouraging  the  immigration  of  fresh  families 
from  Madura.  During  the  time  of  the  English  government  in  Java, 
Probolinggo  was  the  scene  of  disturbances  and  exposed  to  banditti, 
which  led  to  the  lands  being  resumed  by  the  government. 

The  influx  of  this  foreign  population  hss  given  rise  to  a  tenure  of 
land  other  than  is  usual  amongst  the  Javanese,  as  the  rich  level  land 
has  been  portioned  out  In  small  hereditary  fsmily  properties.  This 
arose  from  the  first  immigrants  acknowledging  each  other's  exclusive 
right  to  the  lot  of  land  which  his  industry  had  cleared,  and  con* 
verted  into  productive  sawahs.  This  individual  fight  seems  to  be 
here  clearly  understood,  and  the  lands  are  saleable  -and  inheritable 
as  in  the  Sunda  dbtrtcts.  The  heads  of  such  hinded  families  are 
known  by  the  name  of  '*  K6p&l&",  and  it  is  their  policy  to  encourage 
as  much  as  possible  the  farther  immigration  of  young,  but  needy 

*  See  en  the  production  of  Sugar  in  Java,  anu  vol.  i.  pp.  194, 200.— Bd. 
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Madurese,  who  work  their  lands  either  for  a  share  In  the  produce 
or  a  small  asslgrtiment  on  their  own  account,  as  well  as  perform  all 
the  drudge  work  imposed  upon  the  population  hy  the  government* 
The  obligations,  however,  rest  upon  these  K&p&l^,  and  they  must 
either  send  out  their  dependants  or  do  the  required  services  them- 
selves* The  Madurese  occupy  the  low,  flat,  fertile  plains,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  own  peculiar  language,  and  managed  by  their 
own  village  chiefs,  but  the  Demangs  and  other  higher  native  autlio- 
rities  are  Javanese,  appointed  by  the  government.  The  peculiar 
upland  and  badly  irrigated  soil  of  Madura  causes  the  population 
there  to  make  extensive  plantations  of  Jagong  or  Indian  corn.  Oo 
removing  to  Java,  the  taste  for  this  corn  does  not  leave  them,  and  it 
is  everywhere  seen  planted,  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  as  a 
second  crop  after  the  paddy.  These  Madurese  are  reported  to  be 
of  more  independent  spirit  and  bearing,  than  the  servile  Javanese, 
who  have  been  ground  down  by  centuries  of  despotic  sway.  They 
are  said  to  submit  less  willingly  to  services  and  work  imposed  upon 
them,  but  once  at  it,  they  are  more  active  and  handier  than  the 
Javanese. 

Amongst  the  range  of  hills,  at  the  foot  of  the  lyang,  is  found  a 
scanty  population  of  Javanese,  who  however  live  in  great  misery, 
gaining  a  precarious  subsistence  from  their  scraggy  Gagas  or  clear- 
ings made  yearly  in  the  jungle.  The  south  western  side  of  the  plain 
of  Probolinggo  is  bounded  by  the  Tengger  mountains,  where,  as  is 
well  known,  there  exists  a  peculiar  people  who  still  cling  to  a  form 
of  worship,  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  from  Hinduism,  but 
which  is  now  so  far  degenerated,  that  the  similarity  can  scarcely  be 
traced. 

As  in  many  other  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Java,  the  Hindus, 
or  their  converts,  have  not  failed  to  leave  in  Probolinggo,  a  monu- 
ment of  their  skill  and  religious  zeal.  In  this  district,  however,  the 
antiquities  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jabon.  Here  is 
found  the  Chungkup  Jabon  nearly  opposite  to  the  sugar  mill  of  that 
>name,  about  294|-  pauls  from  Samarang  and  thus  19  pauls  west 
from  Bezoekie  and  21  east  of  Probolinggo.  As  Jabon  is  only  a 
little  more  than  three  pauls  west  from  Pahiton,  and  along  the 
main  post  road,  Mr.  Barneveld  had  the  kindness  to  drive  me  there 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  November.  The  building  is  situated  a 
few  yards  to  the  south  of  the  high  road,  and  cannot  be  more  than 
20  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  b  less  than  a  paul  dibtant 
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This  structure  is  composed  of  well  burnt  red  bricks,  particularly 
those  used  for  the  outer  facings ;  what  are  used  in  theinterior  of  the 
walls  are  not  quite  so  good.  It  stands  at  least  50  feet  high,  and 
at  the  ground  forms  a  square  of  32  feet  when  measured  through 
the  centre,  but  the  angles  recede  6  feet  3  inches  at  each  corner  of 
the  imaginary  square,  in  consequence  of  the  gradually  diminish-' 
iDg  basement  on  each  facade.  The  building  is  placed  with  the 
greatest  nicety  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  as  was  shown  by 
the  small  pocket  compass  which  1  had  with  me.  The  general 
form  of  the  lower  part  is  square  for  about  one  half  of  the  height 
or  25  feet ;  above  this  it  is  round,  but  always  preserving  the  plan  of 
receding  cornices.  The  centre  of  each  facade  of  the  upper  or  round 
part,  on  the  north,  east  and  south,  is  occupied  by  a  false  portal .  or 
window,  over  each  of  which  grins  the  usual  gorgon's  head  with 
goggle  eyes.  On  the  corresponding  western  face  is  a  narrow  door- 
way, up  to  which  are  traces  of  a  flight  of  brick  buih  steps,  now 
ruined  and  fallen  awi»y,  but  it  can  be  seen  that  their  foot  projected, 
on  the  ground,  8  or  10  feet  beyond  the  general  contour  of  the  edi- 
fice. These  steps  must  have  been  very  steep,  and  indeed  at  very 
much  the  same  angle  as  the  present  wooden  stair  case,  which  has  been 
erected  in  their  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the  curious  who  wish 
to  inspect  the  upper  part.  This  doorway  is  only  about  2^  feet  broad, 
its  threshold  and  receding  lintels  are  composed  of  squared  slabs  of  a 
trachytic  conglomerate  or  pudding .  stone,  and  the  rest  of  brick. 
It  conducts  into  an  apartment  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  building,  which  is  found  to  be  a  square  8  feet  6  inches  each 
way,  slightly  built  up  at  the  corners,  however,  so  as  to  make  it  in 
some  degree  octagonal.  The  walls  are  of  smooth  brick,  and  over- 
head gradually  draw  inwards,  in  inverted  steps,  each  diminishing 
till  they  terminate  in  a  small  square  in  the  apex,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  is  observed  in  the  stone  temples  of  Chandi  Sewu.  In  pass- 
ing inwards  over  the  threshold,  yon  go  down  three  stone  steps  into 
the  temple,  and  alight  upon  a  small  piece  of  floor.  Opposite  the  door 
are  traces  ot  a  former  altar,  and  on  the  north  and  south  walls  we  can 
see  where  the  line  of  brick  woik  ran,  so  that  this  altar  must  have 
occupied  half  of  the  interior  space.  Whether  any  image  ever  occu- 
pied this  shrine  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine,  since  no  vestiges 
of  such  remain.  The  altar  indeed  itself  has  disappeared,  and  a  deep 
pit  or  well  now  occupies  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  building ;  but 
from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  thirst  of  man 
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for  hidden  treasures  has  led  to  this  nide  excavation  in  recent  times, 
the  solid  hrick  work  having  dearly  been  dttg  out  with  iron  crow  bars. 
Behind  the  supposed  altar  is  now  found  an  opening  through  tbe 
thick  wall,  into  which  I  could  just  creep  and  look  out  at  die 
eastern  facade.  If  there  was  originally  an  opening  here,  it  must 
have  been  much  smaller  than  at  present,  as  the  Mcb  are  now  rug- 
ged and  uneven  from  the  brick  work  baring  been  pulled  out*  There 
are  holes  and  marks  which  show  that  the  doorway  was  once  fitted 
with  an  appropriate  means  of  doring  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and  thus  oeariy 
perpendicularly  under  the  temple  above  described,  is  a  quadrangu- 
lar chamber  5  feet  8  in»  square  and  9  feet  in  height,  in  the  midst  of 
the  thick  brick  work,  to  which,  when  the  temple  was  in  its  perfect 
state,  there  can  have  been  no  admittance.  The  same  inqulritiveness 
which  caused  the  fioor  of  the  temple  to  be  quarried  out,  has  led  to 
an  aperture  bdng  made,  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  from  the  east* 
em  face,  to  this  hidden  chamber.  The  jagged  opening  was  just 
large  enough  to  allow  me  to  creep  into  the  dark  recess,  which  I 
found  tenanted  by  bats.  The  thickness  of  the  brick  work,  from  the 
outside,  to  this  chamber  is  11  feet  4  inches,  and  it  must  have  been 
at  a  guess  that  the  depredators  broke  into  the  place. 

The  building  has  been  originally  covered  with  ornamental  deriees, 
images  and  tracery  cut  into  the  brick. — ^These  now  are  mostly  oblite* 
rated  and  worn  away,  but  in  thdr  place  you  can  still  detect  figures  of 
the  cow  and  of  human  beings ;  and  round  the  lower  part  runs  a  border, 
upwards  of  a  foot  broad,  representing  tigers  and  fandful  flower  work. 
It  is  my  impression  and  belief  that  the  whole  building  has  been  ori- 
ginally covered,  both  inside  and  out,  with  fine  phuter.  We  know  with 
what  perfecdon  the  nadves  of  India,  even  at  this  day,  prepare  and 
lay  on  their  Chunam  phwter,  polisliing  it  till  it  rivals^the  smoothness 
of  marble.  In  the  native  provinces  on  the  temples  built  of  hewn 
trachyte  rock  may  yet  be  found  traces  of  their  baring  been  ph»teied 
over,  more  particularly  at  Ghandi  Sari  near  Kambanan  $  how  much 
more  likely  then  u  it,  that  the  buildings  of  brick  should  have  been 
similarly  treated.  On  close  examination  I  found,  both  inside  the 
temple  and  out,  small  particles  of  plaster  still  adhering  to  the  walls, 
and  which  I  proved  to  be  such  by  detatching  it  with  the  point  of 
a  penknife.  These  bits  of  plaster  on  the  outside  I  discovered  on 
the  southern  face,  on  some  of  the  figures  of  men  and  beasts,  where 
the  insertion  of  the  limbs  formed  shdtared  crerices. 
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mentation  of  thb  temple  given  at  page  51  of  Raffles  2d. 

istory  of  Java,  still  answers  correctly  to  the  original, 

:lie  ri^lar  dome  is  now  broken  np,  and  from  the  ground 

ined  heap ;  the  gorgon's  head  over  the  doorway  was 

aving  a  vacant  niche.    As  a  building  it  thus  remains 

;t,  though  the  wear  of  centuries  has  not  left  it  unscath- 

•rth  eastern  angle,  the  mde  next  the  sea,  has  suffered 

lapidation ;  here  many  bricks  have  Men  away,  leav* 

ose  and  crumbling.     This  is  the  point  at  which  the 

eventually  tumble,  but  as  the  whole  is  so  compact  and 

lamity  may  still  be  delayed  for  many  a  year.     In  the 

e,  the  earth  appears  to  have  worn  and  washed  away 

tie  edifice  to  the  depth  of  at  least  17  inches,  that  being 

'  the  lowest  ornamental  border  to  the  ground,  the  in« 

lace  being  occupied  by  eight  courses  of  plain  smooth 

n  this  we  may  infer  that  none  of  the  neighbourhing  vol* 

during  the  last  five  or  six  centuries,  spread  much  tufii- 

or  ashes  over  this  part  of  the  country,  and  on  the  same 

grounds  conclude  that  no  very  violent  earthquake  or  disnipdon  of 

strata  has  occurred,  since  Jabon  still  stands  free  of  rents.    The 

safety  valves  in  the  fUnggpt,  Lamongan,  Semeru  andBromo  may 

account  for  this. 

As  already  observed,  the  temple  of  Jabon  is  a  brick  edifice;  the 
only  exception  to  this,  berides  the  lintels  and  thresholds  of  the  door- 
way,  are  lintel  pieces  lying  over  each  of  the  fidse  portals  on  the  north, 
east  and  south.  These  are  all  composed  of  a  kind  of  pudding  stone, 
hewn  into  shape  for  the  purpose,  and  which  al|*eady  are  crumbling 
on  the  surftce  with  age,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bricks  are  fresh  and  firm.  The  bricks  are  of  the  same  large 
nze  as  those  found  about  the  rums  of  Majapahit,  measuring  14  inches 
long  by  8^  inches  broad  and  fuUy  2  inches  thick.  In  the  broken  wall, 
I  observed  that  the  nde  of  some  of  these  bricks  bore  the  marks  of 
three  fingers  drawn  along  them  when  in  a  soft  state,  as  is  usual  at 
this  end  of  Java  till  the  present  day.  The  object  which  now  a  days 
Is  asfflgned  for  making  these  grooves,  is  to  give  the  mortar  better 
hold  of  the  brick.  As  in  all  other  ancient  buildings  in  Java,  so  also 
at  Jabon,  no  mortar  or  visible  cement  has  been  used  is  the  building ; 
the  bricks  all  fit  smoothly  and  evenly  to  each  other,  so  that  in  most 
instances,  the' point  of  a  penknife  cannot  be  inserted  between  them. 
Whether  any  adhesive  gum,  glue  or  paste  was  originally  used,  re* 
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mains  now  a  myfttery  and  conjecture.  The  arrangement  of  the  bricks 
is  not  always  attended  to  with  equal  care;  in  the  interior  you  may 
often  observe  the  joinings  continuous  and  in  one  line  through  three 
or  four  courses. 

The  temple  of  Jabon  stands  in  the  garden  ground  of  the  villagers, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  500  feet  to  the  south  west  is  found  a 
smaller  and  apparently  subordinate  Chung  kup,  built  also  ornamen- 
tally of  brick,  but  containing  no  internal  temple  or  apartment,  being 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  a  solid  monument.  It  is  the  same  as  repre- 
sented in  RafiBes'  vignette  at  page  63  and  is  about  20  feet  high.  It 
was  reported  to  us  that  some  brick  remains  existed  a  short  way  due 
west  from  the  greater  buildings,  as  well  as  some  brick  ruins  of  triflings 
importance  a  short  distance  to  the  southward ;  night  and  rain  how- 
ever coming  on,  we  were  obliged  to  make  our  retreat. 

To  the  origin  or  history  of  Jabon  I  could  get  no  clew.  There 
the  edifice  stands,  the  wonder  of  the  present  generation  of  men  !  a 
monument  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  race,  the  memory  of  whom 
has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion  1 — ^a  dumb  but  lasting  testimony 
of  stirring  scenes,  and  starring  beings,  who  have  long  slumbered  the 
death  of  forgotten  greatness  I  The  appearance  of  the  plaoe  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  it  has  been  used  for  some  religious  purpose. 
Perhaps  the  lower  and  secret  closed  chamber,  was  the  depository 
of  some  sacred  relic,  to  which,  however  fantastic  and  trifling,  we 
Jinow  tliat  the  Hindus,  more  particularly  the  Budhists,  attached  great 
importance.  The  small  but  nearly  perfect  temple  at  Singo  Sari  and 
the  pyramidal  building  at  Boro  Bodur,  both  contain  similar  secret 
cells,  and  probably  others  may  exist  elsewhere,  unknown  to  us.  To 
what  form  of  worship  exactly  Jabon  was  dedicated,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say,  in  the  absence  of  all  images.  A  spedes  of  Siwaism,  however, 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  latter  days  of  paganism  in  Java. 
In  this  nncertvnty,  any  attempt  to  trace  an  origin  in  the  derivation 
of  a  name  must  be  made  with  great  diffidence,  the  more  so  as  io 
this  case  the  place  is  as  often  pronounced  Jabong  as  Jabon.  I  will 
however  venture  to  suggest  that  "  Ja"  (Clough  203)  has  the  mean- 
ing of  birth,  production,  and  as  such  is  allegorically  one  of  the  nu- 
merous names  of  Siwa  and  of  Vbhnu — *'  Bhu"  is  a  place  of  being  or 
abode,  also  the  earth ;  these  with  the  addition  of  the  idiomatic  Poly- 
nesian ail,  would  contract  into  '*  Jabhon'' — Siwa  or  Vishnu's  abode. 
It  was  reported  to  me,  by  Mr.  Barneveld,  tlutt  there  existed  in  some 
of  the  ciuie  fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  large  stone  image,  appa* 
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rently  of  one  of  these  deities,  and  if  the  following  derivation  of  the 
name  of  the  whole  province  is  correct,  it  will  lend  further  likelihood 
to  the  idea. 

Prabala  (Clough  442)  much,  great  power  or  strength. 

Linga  (Clough  607)  the  Phallus,  or  Si wa  under  that  emblem, — or 
as  the  Javanese  would  pronounce  it,  Probolinggo. 

The  only  other  antiquity  of  any  moment,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, is  found  on  the  south  east  slope  of  Mt.  Semeru  at  a  distance  of 
14  miles  from  Lamajang,  near  the  village  of  Duku  Penanggal,  and 
is  called  Chandi  Artapuri,  and  is  also  built  of  brick.  (Tijdschrift  voor 
Neerlands  Indie  6  year  No.  6.  p.  379.) 

On  the  top  of  the  Argopuro,  the  pinnacle  of  the  Tyang  mountains, 
Messrs  Bosch  and  Zollinger,  at  a  height  of  upwards  of  9,000  feet, 
have  lately  discoTcred,  on  the  site  of  an  extinct  crater,  the  remains 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  once  a  religious  establishment.  These 
consist  of  a  number  of  rude  terraces,  set  round  with  stones  and  some 
enclosures  also  formed  of  unhewn  stones.  There  is  a  sorby  well 
walled  up  with  stones  and  about  six  feet  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  most  extraordinary  discovery  in  such  an  elevated  and  lonely 
place  was  that  of  a  number  of  pots  or  jars,  some  broken,  others 
whole.  They  stand  about  two  feet  high,  have  a  mouth  of  about  a 
foot  wide,  but  belly  out  below ;  externally  they  are  covered  with  a 
bluish  glaadng  and  have  some  ornamental  work  round  the  rim.  No 
images  were  discovered.  The  controler  Bosch  was  the  first  to  visit 
the  top  of  this  mountain  in  the  later  end  of  1844.  ('rjdschrift,  8 
year  No.  2.  page  161.) 

(To  he  continuedj 
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A  SCHEME  FOR  REPRESENTING  MALAYAN  SOUNDS 
BY  ROMAN  LETTERS. 

By  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  William  Jones'  well-known  scheme  for  representing  Asiatic 
sounds  by  Roman  letters  seems  to  me  to  be  chiefly  defective  from  at- 
tempting more  than  was  practicable.  Its  basis  was  the  Dewanagri 
alphabet,  and  the  Arabic,  but  other  Asiatic  languages  contain  sounds 
not  to  be  found  in  either,  and  such  an  alphabet  as  would  comprehend 
the  whole  of  them  would,  I  am  satisfied,  extend  to  at  least  100  cha- 
racters, and  therefore  be  of  intolerable  length  and  prolixity. 

Every  language,  or  at  least  every  class  of  languages  requires,  in 
my  opinion,  a  system  for  itself,  and  if  the  native  alphabet  assumed 
as  a  basis  be  comprehensive  and  correct,  that  is,  have  an  invariable 
character  for  every  sound  in  the  language,  and  such  character  is  re- 
presented by  an  unvarying  Roman  letter,  the  task  is  at  once  accom- 
plished. Such  a  scheme  necessarily  excludes  the  use  of  double  let- 
ters to  represent  a  simple  sound,  both  as  cumbrous  and  superfluous. 
The  languages  of  the  Archipelago,  in  so  far  as  the  native  portion 
of  them  is  concerned,  contain  no  sounds  that  do  not  equally  exist  in 
the  European  languages,  and  which  therefore,  with  very  slight  mo- 
difications may  not  be  easily  represented  by  single  Roman  letters. 
The  Javanese  alphabet,  the  mostperfectof  those' of  the  Archipelago, 
has  written  characters,  not  only  for  every  sound  in  the  Javanese  lan- 
guage, but  also  for  all  the  sounds  in  the  other  hmguages,  with  a  few 
exceptions  easily  provided  for. 

Taking,  then,  the  Javanese  alphabet  as  the  foundation  of  the 
scheme,  the  consonants  will  be  22  in  number,  and  as  follows,  b.  c. 
d.  *d.  f.  g.  h.  j.  k.  1.*  m.  n.  fi.  n.  p.  r.  s.  t.  *t.  w.  y.  z.  The  letters  b. 
k.  1.  m.  n.  p.  r.  and  s.  having  exactly  the  same  sounds  as  in  most  of 
the  European  languages,  require  no  remarks,  except  that  a  final  k. , 
and  sometimes  a.  medial,  are,  in  Malay  and  sometimes  in  Javanese, 
pronounced  as  if  they  were  mere  aspirates. 

The  letter  c.  being  redundant  in  the  Englbh  system,  and  in  it  or 
the  other  languages,  having,  according  to  its  position,  two  or  more 
different  sounds,  I  have  selected  it  to  represent  a  consonant  for  which 
there  is  a  written  character  in  nearly  all  the  eastern  alphabets.  The 
sound  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  European  languages,  but 
aukwardly  represented  by  two  or  three  consonants  combined,  and 
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which  do  not  contain  the  elements  of  the  sound,  lite  English  and 
Spaniards  represent  it  by  ch,  the  French  by  tch,  and  the  Dutch  by  tj* 
The  Italians  represent  it  before  the  vowels  e.  and  i.  by  the  letter  c, 
and  I  haye  adopted  this  to  represent  the  sound  universally,  placing  an 
orthog^phic  mark  over  it,  to  obviate  any  ambiguity* 

The  first  d«  in  the  series  above  given  is  a  dental,  and  the  second 
marked  by  a  dot  is  a  palatal.  They  are  carefully  distinguished  by 
the  Javanese,  but  not  by  the  Malays  although  both  be  exhibited  in 
the  scheme  of  their  alphabet. 

The  letter  f .  as  a  native  sound  is  unknown  to  the  Malay  and  Java* 
nese  languages,  and  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  ruder  tongues.  I  give 
to  the  letter  g.  invariably,  its  hard  sound.  The  letter  h*  represents 
the  simple  aspirate,  and,  for  the  most  part,  occurs,  in  so  far  as  na- 
tive words  are  concerned,  after  a  vowel, — in  Malay  and  Javanese  al- 
ways so.  Tlie  letter  j.  represents  a  sound  for  which  there  is  a  cha-^ 
racter  in  all  the  native  alphabets  exactly  corresponding  to  its  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  but  not  to  that  of  any  other  European  nation. 
The  Dutch  represent  it  by  dj,  which  do  not  contain  the  elements  of 
the  sound,  besides  being  clumsy. 

The  ii  with  a  dot  represents  a  sound  for  which  there  is  a  charac- 
ter in  all  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  the  ng.  of  the 
European  systems,  and  in  the  native  languages  is  used  as  an  initial^ 
as  well  as  a  medial  or  final.  After  a  vowel  and  closing  a  syllable  it 
is  represented  in  most  of  the  alphabets  by  a  dot  over  the  consonant. 
The  sound  which  I  represent  thus  ii,  is  taken  from  the  Spanish  or- 
thography in  which  it  appears  as  a  substantive  letter.  It  occurs  in 
the  Spanish  word  Espaiia,  it  is  the  gn.  of  the  French  and  occurs 
with  us  in  such  words  as  union,  onion  &c. 

In  Malay  and  Javanese,  there  are  two  ts.,  a  dental  and  a  palatal, 
the  first  being  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Tlie  Javanese,  but  not 
the  Malays,  carefully  distinguish  them.  I  have  marked  the  palatal 
with  a  dot  as  in  the  case  of  the  palatal  d.  The  letter  w.  has  exact- 
ly its  English  sound,  and  y.  is  our  consonant  of  this  name  which  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  represent  by  j.  The  letter  z.,  like  f.,  as  a  na- 
tive sound,  occurs  only  in  a  few  barbarous  and  unwritten  languages. 

The  liquids  or  consonants  which  coalesce  with  other  consonants  are 
1.  r,  w.  and  y., — ^the  two  first  very  frequently,  and  the  two  last  rarely. 
*  The  vowels  of  the  Javanese  alphabet,  and  they  correspond  exact- 
ly with  the  vocalic  sounds  of  the  Malay  language,  are  six  in  number, 
and  with  one  more  will  suffice  to  express  all  the  vowels  of  all  the  Ian- 
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guages  of  the  Archipelago  as  far  as  we  yet  know  them.    They  will 
be  as  follow  s  a.  &.  e.  L  i.  o.  u. 

The  Towel  a.  has  no  representative  in  the  Jaranese  or  any  other 
alphabet  of  the  Archipelago  except  as  an  initial,  but  it  is  understood 
to  follow  every  consonant,  unless  supplanted  by  the  mark  of  anotiier 
vowel,  or  suppressed  by  a  sign  of  elision.  Its  sound  in  the  Malayan 
languages  is  exactly  that  which  it  usually  has  in  all  the  European 
languages,  except  our  own,  as  exemplified  in  the  Italian  word  casa, 
a  house.  The  sound  L  with  an  acute  accent  Is  intended  to  repre- 
sent  a  Malayan  vowel  whicli  in  the  Javanese  alphabet  has  a  diadnct 
mark.     It  is  the  u.  of  the  English  words  ''  but"  or  "  cut". 

The  vowel  e.  has  a  peculiar  character  in  the  Javanese,  and,  in- 
deed nearly  all  the  other  native  alphabets.  It  has  the  sound  which  oc« 
curs  twice  in  the  Caslilian  word  elevar,  to  raise.  It  is  the  6.  inform^ 
pf  the  French,  and  the  unaccented  e.  of  the  Italians  in  the  word  legge* 
The  i.  with  an  acute  accent  represents  a  sound,  frequent  in  the  Sunda  | 

language,  and  some  other  little  cultivated  tongues,  but  it  has  no  > 

character  in  any  native  alphabet.     It  is  frequent  in  tlie  Celtic  dia*  I 

lects,  and  approaches  in  sound  to  the  French  u.  ' 

The  sound  of  the  native  vowel  represented  by  i.  is  the  Italian  one 
in  the  word  Italia,  and  not  tiie  dipthong  sound  .which  we  ourselvetf 
whimsically  give  it.  The  o.  has  a  distinct  character  in  the  Javanese 
alphabet.  It  is  the  o.  chiuso  of  the  Italians,  and  the  o.  whidi  oeeurv 
In  our  word  "  tone".  U  has  also  its  peculiar  character  in  the  Java- 
nese, and  indeed,  in  all  the  other  native  alphabets.  The  letter  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  Italian,  Spanish  and  German,  and  it  is  tiie  oe  of 
the  Dutch,  the  ou  of  the  French,  and  the  oo  of  the  English. 

In  writing  native  words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  vowel,  ex- 
cept when  long,  and  sometimes  even  then.  Is  inherent  in  each  Ara- 
bic consonant,  as  in  the  native  systems.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
i  and  u  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

The  diptliongs  are  but  three,  ae.  ai.  and  au.  In  the  Javanese  al- 
phabet, they  have  no  peculiar  characters  to  mark  them,  but  are 
simply  expre8sed  by  the  sequence  of  the  vowels  which  compose  them. 
It  may  here  be  added  that  neither  in  the  Javanese,  nor  any  other  al- 
phabet of  the  Archipelago,  does  there  exist  a  distinction  by  express 
characters  between  long  and  sliort  vowels  as  in  the  Dewanagri* 
They  are  long  or  short,  or  more  correctly,  accented  or  unaocented, 
according  to  their  position  in  a  word,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
words,  tlie  accent  of  bisyllables  is  on  the  first  syllable,  and  of  poly- 
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tyllables  on  the  penultimate.  Indeed  there  are  hardly  a  score  of 
examples  in  the  Malay  or  Javanese  of  the  accent  bdng  on  the  last 
pliable. 

The  system  thus  sketched  would  be  sufficiently  complete,  if  the 
parai^ount  language,  the  Malay,  had  not  been  written,  as  it  invaria<» 
bly  is,  in  an  Arabian  character  ill  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  Ara- 
bian alphabet,  imperfect  in  itself  and  even  for  its  own  particular  pur* 
pose,  is  preposterous  when  applied  to  the  hinguages  of  the  Arehipe« 
lago,  the  genius  of  the  pronundation  of  which  bfar  more  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  Arabic  than  of  the  languages  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  wants  eight  letters  which  the  Javanese  alphabet  and  the  Malay 
language  have  m.  c.  'd.  g.  in,  n.  and  -t.  and  it  supplies  their  place  by 
diacritical  points  over  their  respective  cognates,  while  it  has  no 
less  than  12  which  no  native  alphabet  possesses,  and  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  unpronounceable  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago, 

The  Malays  cannot  pronounce  most  of  the  peculiar  consonants  of 
the  Arabian  language,  and  have  a  repugliance  even  Co  several  of  the 
vowels.  A  few  only,  ambitious  of  some  literary  or  religious  distinc* 
tion,  ape  an  imitation  of  the  Arabic  pronunciation,  and  the  multi- 
tude reduce  the  Arabic  to  the  standard  of  their  own  enunciation,  aa 
we  ourselves  did  in  adopting  the  Norman-French  portion  of  our  lan- 
guage. 

The  discordance  which  exists  between  the  ordi(^japhy  and  pro- 
nundation of  Arabian  words  adopted  by  the  Malayan  nations,  makes 
it  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  one  and  exhibit  the 
other,  to  adopt  a  double  system  for  every  word. 

I  represent  in  the  following  manner  the  Arabic  letters  which  have 
no  representatives  either  in  the  languages  or  jdphabets  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Archi|>elago  g.  h.  k.  k.  1.  1.  s  s.  s.  t.  z.  z.  1  give  them 
in  the  order  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  dassing  them  with  their  cognate 
letters. 

The  Arabian  f .  as  I  have  stated  before,  occurs,  as  a  nadve  letter, 
only  in  the  languages  of  a  few  of  the  ruder  tribes.  In  the  more  cul- 
tivated it  is  almost  invariably  transtformed  into  p.  The  *g  mark- 
ed by  a  diacritical  point  is  the  well-known  Arabian  guttural  called 
ghain,  and  our  Northumbrian  r.  Its  native  pronunciation  u  simply 
that  of  g.  hard.  The  h.  with  a  dot  is  the  strong  Arabian  aspirate  ; 
and  to  which  there  is  no  sound  equivalent  in  the  Malay  languages. 
The  ic.  thus  marked  is  the  guttpral  called  kha.  It  is  the  sound 
which  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Celtic  and  most  of  the 
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Teutonic  lan^a^es,  the  Germao  ch.,  the  x.  of  die  old,  and  the  j.  of 
the  modern  Spanish  orthography.  The  k.  with  a  single  dot  is  a  deep 
hard  guttural  which  has  no  equivalent  in  any  European  language, 
and  still  less  is  there  any  approach  to  its  sound  in  the  Malayan  tongues. 
Both  these  letters  have  the  native  pronundadon  of  an  ordinary  k. 

The  two  letters  1,  represented  respectively,  hy  a  single  and  by  a 
double  diacritical  mark  are  the  15th  and  the  17th  of  the  Arabian 
alphabet,  called  by  the  Persians  zad  and  za.  The  Arabs,  however, 
give  to  both  a  sound  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  double  \\n 
Welsh  or  Spanish.  The  Malayan  nations  pronounce  them  as  a  com* 
mon  I. — Of  the  three  s.  noted  by  different  orthographic  marks,  the 
first  is  the  swad  of  the  Arabs,  or  14th  of  the  Arabian  series,  and  the 
second  the  4th  Arabian  letter,  which  the  Arabs  pronounce  like  our 
th  aspirated,  as  in  the  word  "  thing" ;  but  the  Persians  like  an  s« 
The  Malays  give  to  both  letters  the  simple  hissing  sound  of  an  or<* 
dinary  s. 

The  third  s.  is  the  12th  letter  of  the  Arabian  series,  the  English 
sh,  the  French  ch,  the  Dutch  sj,  and  the  German  sch.  With  the 
Malayan  nations  it  is,  like  the  two  letters  which  precede  it,  only  a 
simple  s. 

The  t.  thus  marked  to  distinguish  it  from  the  native  palatal  *t,  is 
the  toe  of  the  Arabs,  but,  in  utterance  the  natives  of  the  Archipela- 
go make  no  distinction  between  it,  and  an  ordinary  dental  t.  The 
2.  without  a  diacritical  mark  corresponds  with  a  sound  which 
exists  in  some  of  the  ruder  languages  of  the  Archipelago,  but  is  un* 
known  to  the  written  ones  now  in  use.  It  is  the  11th  letter  of  the 
Arabian  series  immediately  following  r,  and  distinguished  from  it 
only  by  a  dot  above  it.  The  *z  with  a  diacritical  mark  is  the  9th 
of  the  Arabian  series  immediately  following  the  letter  d.  and  distin- 
guished from  it  only  by  the  point.  Both  these  letters  are  pronounc- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  and  as  an  ordinary  z.  They  may  indeed  be 
said  to  be  the  only  peculiar  letters  of  the  Arabs  that  can  be  pronoun- 
ced without  much  effort  by  the  Malayan  nations,  but  even  these  they 
not  unfrequently  convert  into  a  j. 

The  difficulty  of  rendering  the  Arabic  vowels  by  Roman  letters  is 
still  greater  than  of  the  consonants.  Of  the  three  vowels  which  form 
8ul>stantive,  nlif,  wa  and  ya,  the  first  alone  invariably  expresses  one 
sound,  which  is  that  of  the  inherent  a  in  the  Hindu  and  insular  al- 
phabets, but,  as  in  these,  it  is  for^he  most  part  expressed  in  the  con- 
sonant, at  the  end  of  words,  always. 
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With  the  letter  wa,  the  power  b  not  only  that  of  two  vowels  u.  and 
o,  but  also  of  the  consonant  w.  As  a  vowel,  it  may  be  invariably 
expressed  by  u,  for  the  natives  themselves  do  not  always  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  u  and  o. 

The  letter  ya  is  not  only  the  two  vowels  e  and  i,  but  also  the  con- 
sonant y.  As  a  vowel  I  represent  it  invariably  by  its  most  frequent 
sound  of  i.  In  the  Arabic  Malayan  alphabet,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  vowels  from  the  consonants  in  the  case  of  both  letters  now  un- 
der consideration,  a  double  letter  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
which  consists  without  distinction  either  of  the  letter,  a.  or  the  soft 
aspirate  humza.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  borrowed  from  the 
lost  alphabet  of  the  Malays,  on  which  the  Arabian  scheme  was  form- 
ed, for  it  is  analogous  to  the  practise  of  the  Javanese  and  other  na- 
tive alphabets  in  which  the  vowel  a  is  considered  as  a  substantive, 
and  its  power  changed  by  the  application  of  the  other  vowel  points. 
This  native  a  is  evidently  represented  by  the  Arabian  alif  aspirate 
which  is  never  pronounced. 

In  the  system  adopted,  therefore,  the  Arabic  letters  wa  and  ya  wiU 
be  represented,  according  to  their  position  in  a  word,  either  by  w. 
and  y.  as  consonants,  or  u.  and  i.  as  vowels,  just  as  v.  and  y.  are 
sometimes  made  to  serve  with  ourselves. 

The  short  vowels  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  are  noted  by  orthogra- 
phic marks,  three  in  number,  which  represent,  respectively,  the 
sound  which  in  the  native  alphabet  I  have  given  as  &, — ^that  of  e.  or  i., 
and  that  of  o.  or  u.  But  these  orthographic  signs  are  hardly  ever 
written,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  of  the  vowels  is  to  be 
expressed.  I  shall  represent  all  of  them  by  the  vowel  a  short,  hav- 
ing the  true  sound  as  pronounced  by  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago 
as  is  done  in  dictionaries  in  the  oriental  character. 

There  still  remuns  one  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  to  be  re- 
presented, the  peculiar  guttural  vowel  called  ain.  It  is  a  substantive 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and,  according  as  the  supplementary  vowel 
marks  are  applied,  it  is  a.  e.  i.  or  u.  I  distinguish  it  by  a  grave 
accent,  leaving  the  sound  for  the  explanatory  word.  The  natives 
treat  it  as  an  ordinary  vowel  without  any  attempt  at  a  guttural  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  whole  of  the  Roman  letters  necessary  to  represent  the  Ara- 
bico-Malayan  alphabet  will  be  40  in  number,  and  as  follow  a.  &.  a.  h, 
b.  c.  d.  -d.  e.  L  f.  g.  -g.  h.  i.  j.  k.  'k.  k.  1.  'l."!.  m.  n.  fi,  n.  o.  p.  r. 
s.  8.  8.  t,  't.  t.  u.  w.  y.  z.  -z.     It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  this  cum- 
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brous  alphabet  will  not  be  very  often  called  into  use,  for  the  aetaal 
number  of  Arabic  words  in  the  ordinary  written  language  is  not  ve- 
ry considerable,  and  to  the  oral  knguage,  in  which  they  are  trifling, 
it  has  no  reference. 

A  very  few  examples  will  show  how  much  better  adapted  the  Roman 
letters  are  than  the  Arabic  to  the  expression  of  the  native  sounds  of 
the  languages  of  the  Archipelago.  Tiie  Malay  words  bawa»  to  bring, 
and  bau,  odour,  are  in  the  latter  represented  by  the  very  same  let-* 
ters.  So  are  bunga  a  flower,  and  buang,  to  throw  away,  so  are  arti 
meaning,  and  arta,  goods,  both  Sanskrit  words,  the  word  b^ginda, 
prince  or  highness,  is  written  bgnd,  that  is  without  any  vowel  at  all, 
although  it  contains  three. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  examples  of  the  changes  which  Arabic 
words  undergo  in  Malayan  pronunciation.  K&b^,  news,  becomes  ka-> 
bar,  f4k&r,  to  think,  pikir,  sftbib,  cause,  sabab  in  Malay  and  sawab 
in  Javanese,  r&U  leave  or  permission,  lila,  and  wakt,  time,  waktu,  ftp 
lull,  to  meddle,  paduli.  The  more  the  language  abounds  in  vowds 
the  greater  the  havoc  committed.  M&j&d,  amosk,  become  in  Bugis, 
masigi,  s&lto,  peace,  solon,  b6rk&t,  a  blessing,  baraka,  and  kirtis 
paper,  karotusa.  The  Arabic  word  w^kt  time,  had  been  pretty  well 
mutilated  by  the  Malays  and  Javanese  when  they  reduced  it  to 
waktu,  but  the  Bugis  thoroughly  disfigure  it  when  they  make  it 
watue. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  CORAL  REEFS  AS  THE  CAUSE  OP 

BLAKAN  MAXr  FEVER,  AND  OF  THE  FEVERS 

IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  EAST. 

By  Robert  Little,  Esq.  Surgeon, 

Late  Demonsirator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Argyle  Square  School  of 
Medicine^  Edinburgh,  ^c, 

PART  II. 

ON  CORAL  REEFS  AS  A  CAUSE  OP  THE  FBYBR  OF  THE 
ISLANDS  NEAR  SINGAPORE. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  a  general  description  has  been  given 
of  the  topography  of  Singapore,  and  certain  conclusions  arrived  at; 
amongst  others,  that  Singapore  isUnd  is  favoured  with  a  climate  at 
once  pleasant  and  salubrious,  where  the  sun  never  scorches,  nor  the 
run  ever  deluges,  where  the  temperature  is  equal,  high,  though  not 
intense,  never  varying  one  month  with  another  more  than  one  de« 
gree,  subject  to  very  slight  diurnal  vicissitudes,  never  rising  above 
87^  4',  nor  falling  below  74^  7'-  Like  all  tropical  regions  the  atmos- 
phere holds  much  moisture  in  solution,  which  easily  falls  on  the 
slightest  changes  in  the  electric  condition  or  temperature  of  the  at^ 
mosphere,  giving  us  an  yearly  average  of  180  rainy  days,  and  a  fall 
of  91  inches  of  run.  The  winds  we  have  seen  to  be  most  surpris** 
ingly  regular,  the  north  east  monsoon  blowing  one-half  of  the  year, 
and  the  south  west  monsoon  the  other  half.  In  addition  to  these 
regular  general  winds,  we  have  the  local  land  and  sea  breezes.  By 
all  of  these,  the  atmosphere  is  kept  in  continual  motion,  through 
which,  with  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  solution,  the  sun's  rays  are 
so  tempered  in  their  efltets  that  little  inconvenience  is  felt  from  ex- 
posure to  them ;  so  unlike  India  in  that  respect,  is  this  favoured  is- 
land. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  island  conduces  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants ;  for  by  the  numerous  small  rivers,  all  extra  rain  is 
carried  to  the  ocean  as  soon  as  it  falls.  The  surface  soil  is  light  and 
porous,  and  the  majority  of  the  marshes  being  under  tidal  influence^ 
fevers  are  not  to  any  extent  generated,  though  a  few  undratned  iti-^ 
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land  marshes  of  fresh  water  are  still  the  seats  offerer ;  but  the  town 
itself,  in  which  are  30,000  inhabitants,  is  as  free  from  endemic  ferer 
as  the  most  salubrious  spot  in  this  wide  world's  creation.  This  is 
attributed  by  Crawfiird  to  the  free  ventilation  that  exists,  but  we 
have  shewn  that  where  houses  have  been  built  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
a  short  distance  from  town  and  close  to  fresh  water  swamps,  the  freer 
ventilation  of  these  localities  has  not  saved  their  inhabitants  from 
fever.  Ventilation,  when  complete,  will  diminish  the  Intensity  of 
malaria,  and  when  imperfect  will  increase  it ;  but  malaria  will  never 
be  generated  from  the  imperfection  of  ventilation.  The  statistic 
tables  of  the  Hospitals  prove  incontestably,  that  the  town  is  singu- 
larly  exempt  from  remittent  or  intermittent  fever  of  a  severe  type. 
In  four  years  not  one  inmate  of  the  jail  died  from  fever,  though 
1447  were  incarcerated  during  that  time  ;  and  in  the  !different  hos- 
pitals during  4  years,  from  1 195  cases  of  fever  of  different  types, 
only  31  deaths  occurred,  and  these  can  be  traced  in  almost  every 
instaikce  to  cases  where  the  infection  had  been  received  in  other 
places,  as  at  Bl&kdng  M&tf,  Batavia,  and  to  ship-wrecked  crews, 
who  have  been  received  into  the  hospital  while  labouring  under  fe- 
ver. 

In  addition,  the  experience  of  all  the  medical  men  who  have  prao* 
tised  in  Singapore  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  fact,  that  from 
the  climate  of  the  town  they  cannot  trace  one  case  of  ende- 
mic remittent  fever.  Great  must  therefore  be  the  astonishment 
of  all,  as  it  was  mine,  to  learn  that  within  2  miles  of  the  town  there 
is  a  spot  so  deadly  in  its  climate,  that  he  who  lives  there  but  for  a 
short  time,  is  sure  to  be  cut  off  with  fever.  This  place  u  alluded  to 
by  Crawfurd  as  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  which  is  land-locked, 
and  where  fevers  and  dysentery  are  sufficiently  frequent  amongst  the 
Malay  settlers,  who  occupy  it.  This  spot  is  called  New  Harbour 
by  Crawfurd,  but  erroneously,  for  it  is  Bldk&ng  M&tf  near  New 
Harbour.  This  Bl&k&ng  M&ti  is  a  small  island  about  2  miles  to  the 
west  of  Singapore  town,  lying  not  ^  of  a  mile  from  Singapore  Is- 
land, its  length  is  2^  miles,  and  breadth  }  of  a  mile,  and  it  contains 
about  400  square  acres.  It  is  completely  cleared  of  jungle.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  of  an  irregular  triangular  shape,  having  3  hills, 
and  betwixt  each  a  valley.  The  highest  hill  is  called  Bukit  Seripong 
(Flag  Staff  hill),  the  others  have  no  names.  Betwixt  the  first  and 
second  hill  is  a  valley  and  a  river  with  an  arm  of  the  sea  entering 
for  some  distance  into  the  land.    There  are  3  rillages,  Bl&king 
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M&ti,  Serdpong,  and  Ayer  B&nd^rd.  The  inhabitants  are  of  3 
classes,  Bugis  who  inhabit  Bl&k&ng  Mkti  and  Ayer  B&nd^rd,  and 
detached  houses  on  the  hill ;  Malays  who  inhabit  Serdpong ;  and  a 
few  Chinese  in  BMk&ng  Mdti.  The  Island  is  skirted  by  mangroves, 
and  covered  with  pineapples  and  fruit  trees,  principally  Jack,  Chum- 
padak,  and  Gnava. 

Let  the  reader  now  turn  to  chart  No.  1.  ^g,  a,  on  Bldkdng  M&ti, 
and  he  will  observe  that  k&mpong  Ayer  B&nd^ri,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Bukit  Sei&pong,  which  is  about  308  feet  in  height,  and  rises 
rather  precipitously  on  the  east.  It  was  used  as  a  signal  station 
for  vessels  until  two  years  ago,  when  the  signal  staff  was  removed 
to  the  Island  of  Singapore,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
former  station.  The  hill  is  almost  conical  and  covered  with  pine* 
apples,  and  a  few  fruit  trees.  At  its  base,  where  the  convicts  and  su- 
perintendents of  the  signals  resided  at  night,  and  where  at  one  time 
about  60  Bugis  were  located,  there  is  an  irregular  flat  about  200 
yards  in  length  ;  on  one  side  bounded  by  the  hill,  on  the  other  by 
the  beach,  at  each  extremity  about  20  yards  in  depth  from  the  beach 
to  the  hill,  and  in  the  centre  about  80.  During  my  residence  iti 
Singapore,  now  8  years,  thb  locality  has  been  considered  eminently 
unhealthy,  and  various  reports  have  reached  those  living  in  the 
town,  of  the  numerous  deaths  in  its  scanty  population.  But  as  on- 
ly natives  were  attacked  and  died,  Europeans  not  living  there,  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  so  near 
to  one  of  the  healthiest  stations  in  India  where  remittent  fever  yrM 
not  known,  there  should  be  an  island  where  remittent  fever  was  en- 
demic to  such  an  extent  that  every  one  who  resided  there,  however 
short  the  time,  was  attacked,  and  so  severe  in  its  type,  that  nearly  all 
who  were  attacked  died.  Of  the  3  men,  and  a  superintendent  who 
were  attached  to  the  Flag  Staff,  three  fourths  regularly  died  off ;  but  as 
these  men  were  only  convicts,  they  continued  to  be  regularly  sacrificed 
to  the  carelessness  of  those  who  ought  to  have  examined  into  such 
wholesale  manslaughter,  nor  perhaps,  would  these  disastrous  facts 
have  been  noticed,  if  it  had  not  come  at  last  to  this  state,  that 
they  could  not  get  men  to  live  there.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  was 
the  flag  staff  removed.  To  shew  that  I  have  not  exaggerated 
aught,  I  beg  to  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Re- 
sident Councillor  at  Singapore,  to  the  Governor,  dated  27th.  Janu- 
ary 1845  No.  109.  P»ra.  2d.  "(at  Bl^k^u  M^ti)  of  late  the  casual- 
"  ties  have  been  quite  appaling,  Sluiik  Cassim  who   was  employed 
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**  as  a  peon  at  Bl&kdn  M&ti,  died  in  June  last  after  a  months  rest* 
*'  dence.  He  was  succeeded  by  HiD|ron  who  died  in  August ;  his  suc- 
*<  cessor  Cadoo  Mera  died  in  September,  and  again  Bera  Grajee  died 
*^  in  November,  the  latter  indiridual  had  for  several  years  been  em- 
**  ployed  in  the  Arsenal,  and  recently  discharged  consequent  on  the 
"  transfer  of  the  ordinance  department  to  Fort  St.  George.  The 
"  climate  appears  to  be  of  that  baneful  character  as  to  prove  fatal 
*'  to  Europeans  as  well  as  natives."  The  climate,  as  this  extract  says, 
is  as  pernicious  to  Europeans  as  to  the  natives,  for,  on  consulting 
my  notes,  I  find  the  following  taken  from  the  victim  himself.  Mr 
Spicer  while  at  Lombok  in  1835  had  the  fever  of  that  place,  a  pure 
remittent,  which  returned  upon  him  several  times,  but  he  considered 
himself  at  last  quite  relieved  of  it,  when  in  November  1842  he  was 
appointed  to  the  signal  station  at  Blikdng  M&d.  He  had  been 
there  14  days  only,  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  fever,  which 
lasted  one  month,  and  under  which  he  nearly  succumbed.  A  sai- 
lor who  was  with  him,  was  similarly  attacked,  and  died.  Durbg 
the  time  of  Mr.  Spicer's  stay  on  the  island,  he  slept  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill. 

Having  in  common  with  others  heard  of  the  uncommon  Vitality 
amongst  the  natives  and  strangers,  who  sojourned  there  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  I  made  many  inquiries  of  the  medical  men  who  had  been  re- 
sident in  Singapore  tor  a  longer  time  than  I  had,  but,  saving  the 
fact  of  its  being  very  unhealthy,  they  could  not  furnish  me  with  any 
information.  1  had  on  several  occasions  visited  the  island,  but  as 
my  object  was  amusement,  I  took  no  heed  of  the  place.  But  the 
dtraordinary  circumstance  of  having  such  a  fatal  spot  so  near  to 
Singapore  town,  kept  possession  of  my  mind,  and  determlimd  me  at 
last  to  investigate  the  place  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  fever. 

Before  proceeding  in  this  investigation,  I  will  briefly  describe  in 
a  note,  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  two  forms  of 
fever  that  are  met  with  in  this  locality,  and  which  are  identical,  in 
all  particulars,  with  the  same  forms  in  other  places,  as  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  Batavia,  Dilli,  Lombock,  &c.,  only  differing  in  intensi- 
ty and  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  patients,* 

*  Balaviafever,  West  Coast  of  Samatrt  fever,  Jangle  fever,  Remitlent 
fever  and  Dimam  Kapiklu  of  the  ftlalays  are  all  synonymous.  The 
symptoms  may  be  said  to  be,  at  first,  si>ght  headache,  occasional  rigors, 
pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  and  thighs,  restlessness,  skin  of  hands  and 
feet  dry,  tongue  generally  dry  and  broi^n  in  the  centre,  slight  thirst,  fever 
felt  principally  at  nighty  but  not  severe,  loss  of  appetite,  flatulent abdomeOi 
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llie  reader  kaving  perused  the  note  will  now  be  able  to  follow 
ne  in  mj  inTeedgsdona  on  the  fever  of  BUik&Dg  Mil(.    On  June 

nracb  distended,  skin  of  the  body  dry,  hot  and  rongh,  oonDtenaneeaaxioos, 
eye  sunken,  and  often  as  if  glazed.  The  patient  seldom  complains,  gene- 
rally when  asked  how  he  Is,  says  ^  pretiy  well,"  bat  when  pressed,  com- 
plains of  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  shews  great  apathy  as  to  bis 
fate.  These  symptoms  increase  in  force,  the  headache  is  constant,  at  night 
there  is  often  deleriom  and  shortness  of  breathing,  the  tongue  becomes  dry 
and  covered  with  a  thick  dark  crust,  the  lips  are  dry,  articalation  from  the 
latter  caoses  is  not  distinct,  the  countenance  shews  more  of  the  peculiar 
anxious  cast.  The  eye  is  more  sunk  and  has  lost  all  its  brightness,  com- 
plete prostration  of  strength  exists,  the  pulse  is  small,  quick  and  compres- 
sible, varying  from  110  to  120.  The  skin  is  dry  and  rongh,  sometimes  it 
becomes  yellow,  vomiting  occasionally  occurs,  diarrhcea  is  as  often  pre- 
sent as  costiveness.  The  patient  can  be  roused  by  a  question  asked  in  a 
loud  voice  and  if  that  is,  how  do  you  feel  ?  **  better/*  may  be  the  answer. 
Do  you  feel  any  pain?  ^  No'*  is  generally  returned.  This  state  continues, 
when  the  patient  may  be  noticed  to  breathe  a  little  heavily,  a  slightconvul- 
sive  motion  is  observed  in  the  limbs,  and  presently  all  is  quiet,  the  soul 
having  returned  to  Him  who  gave  iL  The  principal  symptoms  are ;  im- 
mediate and  excessive  prostration  of  strength,  an  anxious  countenance, 
great  restlessness,  dry  tongue,  very  slight  remission  of  fever,  which  is 
generally  at  its  height  at  night;  with  a  want  of  acute  symptoms,  and  an 
apathy  as  to  his  faie  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  If  any  organ  is  more  af- 
fected than  another,  it  is  the  head,  hence  the  Malay  name  for  the  disease 
is /Hmam  £apiWi»,  derived  from  dimom  fever  and  KhpkXk  the  head,  but 
all  the  post  mortem  investigations  that  1  have  witnessed  never  disclosed 
any  organ  in  particular  so  much  aflTected  in  appearance  as  to  be  consider- 
ed the  cause  of  death.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  seldom  more  than 
9  days,  it  may  be  extended  to  21,  but  generally  7  to  9  days  may  be  said 
to  be  the  mean  of  its  duration  in  fatal  cases;  relapses  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, complete  remission  from  all  fever  is  seldom  to  be  looked  for, 
as  in  one-half  of  the  recoveries  it  passes  into  intermittent  fever  before 
complete  restitution  to  health  takes  place.  The  mortality  in  the  hospitals 
here  was  in  4  years  28  in  79  cases,  a  S^,  ^^  ^^ae  attacked.  This  is  a  fa- 
vorable return,  from  the  circunstance  that  in  this  fever  the  longer  the  du- 
ration of  the  disease  the  better  is  the  prognosis,  and  the  minority  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  Hospitals  having  been  attacked  previous  to  their  arrival  in 
Singapore,  had  outlived  the  most  dangerous  epoch  of  the  complaint. 
The  disease  Is  never  sensibly  developed  immediately  on  the  malaria  hav- 
ing taken  effect  on  the  constitutiou  of  the  patient,  from  3  to  21  days  may 
elapse,  generally  7  to  10.  Ships  from  Batavia  in  the  favorable  monsoon  have, 
to  all  appearance,  left  with  a  healthy  crew,  and  not  till  they  bad  anchored 
In  the  Singapore  roads  has  the  fever  broken  out  amongst  the  crew.  The  other 
day  a  brig  left  Batavia  with  her  men  to  appearance  quite  well ;  10  days 
after,  the  Carpenter  was  taken  ill  on  a  Wednesday.  1  saw  him  on  the  Wed- 
nesday fillowing,  for  the  first  time,  and  found  him  suffering  under  Ja- 
va fever,  but  not  in  my  opinion  of  a  severe  type.  I  ordered  him  Qutn- 
nine  with  wine,  to  be  given  every  8  hours;  but  from  some  cause  or  another, 
on  the  part  of  those  on  board,  the  medicine  was  not  administered,  and 
when  I  saw  biro  on  the  morning  after,  he  was  much  worse,  only  having 
sufficient  vitality  to  swallow  some  brandy  and  Quinine,  when  he  expired. 
In  the  contrary  monsoon  vessels  from  Java  have  the  crews  attacked  on 
the  voyage,  which  generally  lasts  21  to  80  days.  Great  mortality  of  course 
occursi  from  which  cause  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked.    Four  or 
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the  Ist.  and  6th.  1847»  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Logan»  I  Tin- 
ted Bl&k&ng  Mdtf  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of  fo- 
yer there.  We  landed  in  the  bay  marked  A,  called  by  tiie  natives 
Ayer  B&nd^r&.  The  hill,  the  most  prominent  object  on  landing,  is 
composed  of  an  iron  clay  stone,  masses  of  which  have  rolled  down, 
and  He  upon  the  beach.  The  soil  of  the  flat  below  is  the  same  witii 
the  hill.  During  the  rains  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  little  fresh 
water  may  collect,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  a  marsh,  and  that  has  been  of  late  years  drained ;  indeed 
the  whole  extent  of  the  flat,  200  yards  long,  80  deep  in  the  centre 
and  20  at  each  extremity,  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  a  small 
extent  of  ground  causing  anything  like  the  fever  endemic  there.  No 
jungle  covers  this  spot,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cocoanut 
trees  and  jacks  the  only  living  plants  are  the  Hypomia  Percapria, 
Stachytarphita  Indica,  Beyopbryllum  Callydnum,  a  species  of  Pte- 
rocarpus,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lenecio,  a  bulbous  orchide,  and  in 
abundance  the  Maloertoma  Malabrithica,  and  a  species  of  Cyp««- 
ces,  with  the  Myrtys  lomentosa.  Within  a  stones  throw  almost,  is 
the  island  of  Pulo  Br&nS,  and  yet  a  little  further  is  Singapore.  At 
each  extremity  of  this  low  ground,  the  beach  is  as  it  were  extended 
into  two  horns  which  are  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  and  giro  it 
a  half  moon  appearance. 

At  this  time  the  signal  staff  establishment  had  been  removed,  and 
only  a  few  inhabitants  remained,  natives  of  the  Celebes  and  known 

five  years  ago  an  English  vessel  wonid  have  been  lost,  if  succour  had  not 
been  given,  f  of  the  crew  having  died,  or  were  laid  op  firoro  this  fever.  As 
a  general  rule  however  I  have  noticed  that  as  the  intensity  of  the  malaria, 
(shewn  by  the  degree  of  fever)  so  is  the  shortness  of  ihe  interval  that 
elapses  ere  the  disease  is  developed.  Another  conclusion  which  1  should 
say  is  established  (as  far  as  my  eiperience  enables  me  to  Judge,)  is,  ibat 
this  fever  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  contagious.  What  it  may  be  when  II 
becomes  epidemic  in  other  localities,  where  it  is  endemic,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say. 

Intermittent  fever,  or  MHtnam  Eora  of  the  Malays,  from  Dimam,  fe- 
ver  and  iTora  the  spleen,  requires  no  description  of  its  symptoms.  II 
seems  to  be  produced  from  the  same  causes  as  remittent  fever,  and 
these  causes  are  principally  malarious.  Whether  intermittent  fever  can 
be  produced  from  mere  vicissitudes  of  weather  in  a  previously  healthy 
body,  without  the  intervention  of  malarious  influence,  is,  I  consider,  still 
an  open  question.  The  same  marsh  I  have  seen  give  rise  to  intermittent 
fever  in  one  person,  and  remittent  in  another.  1  have  often  seen  remitleol 
lever  ending  in  intermittent.  Medical  writers  have  testified  that  remitteal 
fever  may  have  originally  commenced  with  intermittent.  I  can  believe  il, 
but  have  not  seen  it.  The  prognosis  of  this  type  of  fever  is  very  favorable 
in  Singapore.  In  967  cases  of  intermittent  fever  entered  in  the  various 
Hospitals  in  Singapore  in  4  years,  12  deaths  only  occurred. 
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«g  the  Oraiig  Bag;is  of  Wadju.     In  one  house  we  found  two  men 
and  two  women  afflicted  with  fever  of  a  remittent  type,  merging 
into  intermittent,  3  children   were  subject  to  intermittent  ferer, 
(Dimam  Kora)  although  at  the  moment  I  was  there  they  were 
not  labouring  under  a  paroxysm.     The  only  inmates  of  the  house 
who  were  unafflicted  were  2  children^  under  two  years  old.     In 
another  house,  also  inhabited  by  Bugis,  were  3  men,  3  women, 
and  3  children,  all  had  a  most  sickly  appearance,  and  in  spite  of  the 
good  features  and  fine  eyes  of  the  women,  they  looked  gastly ;  all 
have  had  intermittent  fever,  and  one  child  died  lately  of  remittent 
fever  (Dimam  Kapifelu)  after  14  days  sickness.     In  this  house  as 
well  as  the  other,  all  the  inmates,  men,  women,  and  children,  ex- 
cept the  two  just  mentioned,  had  enlarged  spleens.     Close  to  this 
house  is  a  sandy  promontory  which  forms  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
bay,  extending  into  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  80  yards  from  the 
beach  and  covered  with  mangroves.     On  this  spot  some  time  ago 
18  Chinamen  lived,  occupied  in  collecting  and  burning  coral,  which 
abounds  on  each  side.  Of  these  18,  the  Bugis  told  us  12  had  died  of 
the  fever  and  the  rest  had  left  for  Singapore  in  fear  and  horror.  In 
June  1847,  4  houses  remained  tenanted   where  there  had  been 
10  to  12 ;  while  in  May  1848   of  the  four  only  two   remained. 
The  remains  of  houses  are  still  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  that 
are  left,  while  they  can   (Ustinctly  enumerate  bow  many  of  their 
friends  were  cut  oflf  in  this  year  and  that.     In  other  island  during 
the  course  of  my  enquiries  amongst  the  natives  concerning  fever, 
the  frequent  answer  was,  "  if  you  want  to  find  that,  go  to  Bl&kfing 
Mitf ,"  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  places  where  the 
Bugis  sHtled,  being  near  New  Harbour,  the  original  settlement  of 
the  Malays  on  Singapore.     In  all  the  other  islands  amongst  the 
Bugis,  every  family  can  tell  of  one  or  two  of  its  members,  who  have 
left  their  bones  on  that  fatal  spot.     Its  very  name  betrays  its  cha- 
racter,  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  being  called  Bl&k&ng 
M&tf,  on  account  of  its  being  situated,  behind  the  place  of  the  dead. 
In  contrasting  the  living  with  the  dead,  the  latter  have  a  fearful  pre- 
ponderance, f  of  those  who  have  lived  there  have  there  died  of  fever, 
and  not  one  has  escaped  the  fiery  ordeal,  though  some  have  pass- 
ed through  it,  scathed  and  impured  for  ever.     In  fact,  on  contrast- 
ing this  small  spot  of  ground  with  all  the  other  localities  that  I 
have  heard,  or  read,  or  seen,  to  it  must  be  conceded  the  awful  su- 
periority of  having  in  a  smaller  extent  of  territory  an  endemic  fever. 
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of  grenter  viralence,  and  a&ore  hM  in  its  resulted  than  that  of  any 
recorded  spot. 

Having  shewn  the  dng^iilar  unhealthiness  of  this  locaiityy  mj 
next  object  will  be  to  point  out  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  such  iid« 
healthiness.     The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  locality,  that  it 
is  a  flat  piece  of  ground  about  200  yards  in  length,  20  yards  in 
depth,  at  each  extremity,  and  80  in  the  centre,  that  a  hill  of  308 
feet  rises  abruptly  behind,  while  in  front  there  is  the  beach  and  a 
low  shelving  coral  reef,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  small  bay 
there  is  a  promontory  of  sand,  partially  covered  with  mangrove  trees. 
The  height  and  abruptness  of  the  hill  and  the  proximity  of  the 
houses  to  its  base,  prevent  the  south  west  monsoon  from  being  felt 
by  the  -  inhabitants ;  the  same  causes  also  prevent  any  malarious 
influence  being  brought  from  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  which 
lies  under  the  influence  of  the  south  west  monsoon.     The  winds 
during  the  N.W.  monsoon  are  those  only,  that  can  from  a  distance 
bring  any  malarious  influence,  and  they  blow  over  the  sea,  Singa- 
pore island,  and  the  island  of  Pulo  Br&nf .  Singapore  island  is  most 
healthy,  and  therefore  from  it  nothing  of  a  malarious  nature  can  be 
obtained.    The  island  of  Pulo  Brini  of  small  size  is  composed  of 
dry  iron  clay  stone  with  deep  water  close  to  the  beach  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  drcumference,  and  is  without  a  foot  of  fresh  water  marsh, 
and  little  or  no  mangrove,  bettdes  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively 
healthy,  occasionally  subject  to  epidemic  fever,  but  decidedly  having 
no  endemic,  (the  reason  of  this  epidemic  will  be  expluned  hereaf« 
ter.)     This  fever  locality  being  land4ocked  and  prevented  from  re- 
ceiring  exterior  influences  towards  the  8.W.  and  nothing  presenting 
Itself  in  appearance  in  the  N.E.  to  account  for  the  disease,  the  lo« 
cality  itself  must  be  searched  for  a  cause.     Its  inhabitants  differ  in 
no  respect  from  those  of  other  islands,  they  are  as  I  have  said,  Bn> 
gis  and  of  that  tribe  known  as  the  Bugis  of  Wadju.*    They  are 

*  As  a  race  they  are  moch  superior  to  the  Malays,  their  features  are  te* 
gular  and  open,  their  face  more  inclined  to  an  oval,  their  eyes  are  large  and 
dark,  their  nose  more  elevated.  The  women  have  generally  OTai  faces, 
noses  inclined  to  a  Grecian  mould.  The  alae  by  no  means  separated,  and 
distended  as  with  the  Malays.  Their  eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  lustrous ; 
their  expressions  are  soft,  and  gentle ;  and  their  figures  are  in  many  instances 
perfect,  even  to  a  critical  eye.  One  great  blemish,  is  however  invariably 
seen,  which  to  the  lover  of  European  heaaty,  woiud  destroy  every  other 
charm,  and  that  is  their  teeth,  which,  when  the  females  arrive  at  the  age  of 
womanhood,  are  filed  close  to  the  gums,  and  the  small  part  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  that  remains  is  constantly  kept  in  a  reddish-black  sUte  by  ehev- 
ing  the  siri,  betel  and  chttoam  drc.    The  n omen  have  seldom  more  than 
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well  to  do  in  the  world,  compared  to  similar  classes  of  natives ; 
their  wages  or  profits  beiog  greater,  their  food  better,  and  their 
houses  and  clothing  superior  to  the  nalires  amongst  whom  they 
live.  In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  1  have  stated  my  belief  that 
the  consequences  of  extreme  poverty  powerfully  induce  those  sub- 
ject to  it,  to  receive  malarious  Impressions.  In  this  locality,  as 
poverty  cannot  be  said  to  exist  amongst  its  inhabitants  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  aid  in  the  developement  of  fever,  it  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  supposing  I  allowed  poverty 
and  its  concomitant  evils  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  fever,  which  I 
do  not.  As  no  causes  exist,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  external  to  die  lo- 
cality, to  engender  this  fever,  and  as  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
natives  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  same  classes  inhabiting  other 
islands  as  Pulo  Sikr&,  Pulo  Sikej^g,  islands  of  known  salubrity,  the 
field  of  causation  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits  indeed.  The 
first  idea  that  occurred  to  me  as  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fever, 

8  to  5  children,  all  of  whom  they  rarely  rear  j  Ihey  have  a  singular  custom 
of  suckling  all  their  children  on«  a  fler  another,  so  that  a  Bngis  mother  is 
never  relieved  from  the  duties  of  a  nurse.  I  have  seen  a  baby  of  12  months, 
a  child  of  two  years,  and  another  of  4  suckling  from  the  same  mother,  one 
after  another.  In  habits  they  are  very  gregarious,  where  there  are  families, 
two  or  throe  generally  live  in  one  house;  where  there  are  old,  or  young  men, 
S  or  4  generally  do  the  same  Their  houses  are  built  in  the  Malay  fashion 
on  posts  elevated  5  or  6  feet  above  the  ground.  The  roof  is  made  with  at- 
taps  of  the  Nipa  Palm,  which  also  form  the  sides.  The  floor  is  generally 
composed  of  slips  of  Nibong,  or  the  wild  Pinang  tree  laid  loosely  on,  through 
the  interstices  of  which  all  the  water  and  filth  fall  into  the  space  below, 
which  is  generally  enclosed  so  as  to  form  a  store  room,  and  poultry  yard. 
The  occupation  of  the  Bugis  near  Singapore  is  generally  a  combination  of 
pine-apple  planters  and  fishermen.  Wherever  one  of  that  nation  places 
his  house,  he  plants  cocoanuts,  and  some  other  fruit  trees.  From  their  pine- 
apples which  grow  in  abundance,  and  which  are  sold  on  an  average  at  the 
rate  of  .3  to  400  per  dollar,  and  from  the  fish  which  (hey  sell  at  the  neigh-v 
bouriog  market  of  Singapore,  the  Bugis  settlers  can  live  well,  and  clothe 
themselves  well,  their  receipts  generally  averaging  one  third  more  than 
the  average  wages  of  Singapore.  The  women  contribute  their  mite,  and 
not  a  small  one,  to  the  general  profits.  Their  cloths,  called  Sarongs^ 
woven  of  gold  and  silk,  are  raiments  for  princes,  while  their  coaser  articles 
of  manufacture  are  celebrated  for  their  durability.  In  religion  they  are 
Islamites,  which  denies  them  the  use  of  wines  and  spirits,  but  they  make 
np  for  it,  by  a  drink  made  from  the  pulp  of  the  pine-  apple  by  allowing  it  to 
ferment.  This  liquid  must  be  drunk  in  the  first  stage  of  fermentation  or 
it  becomes  very  soon  acid ;  it  fs  pleasant  and  eihilarating,  but  it  seems  to 
have  a  strong  purgative  properly,  as  they  Invariably  steep  in  it  some  of  the 
bark  of  the  Poco  Nerei,  a  tree  generally  found  amongst  mangroves,  which 
counteracts  the  tendency  to  Diarrhosa.  Jollifications  from  the  indulgence 
of  this  fermented  juice  of  the  pine  apple  are  not  of  frequent  occurence, 
only  happening  when  friends  long  separated  meet  again,  or  on  great  fes-* 
tival  days,  the  juice  never  being  kept  prepared  in  the  house, 
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was  the  existenoe  of  a  fresh  water  marsh ;  but  no  swamp  of  that 
description  exists,  except  what  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  might  occa- 
sionally form,  with  the  decomposition  of  a  few  graminacett  and  cy- 
peraoese  that  grow  on  the  soil,  but  to  suppose  that  could  be  the 
cause  of  this  formidable  endemic,  would  be  the  same  as  to  imagine 
that  a  bucket  of  water  spilt  in  front  of  a  house  could  create  a  dan- 
gerous sickness  amongst  its  inmates.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  is* 
famd  there  are  marshes,  and  fresh  water  marshes  too,  bat  Aese  are 
so  placed,  that  if  they  were  the  cause  of  the  fever  in  this  Ayer  Bin* 
dM,  the  sickly  season  would  be  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  and  not  in  the 
N.E.  Which  is  the  ackly  season,  as  the  winds  during  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon do  not  blow  over  the  marshy  part  of  the  island.  In  addition 
the  Flag  Staff  hill  forms  an  effectual  barrier.  But  to  remove  all 
doubts,  I,  on  several  occadons,  vinted  these  wet  localises,  for  marshy 
they  can  scarcely  be  called.  On  the  first  of  June  with  Mr.  L.  I 
crossed  to  a  village  called  Serapong,  about  }  of  a  mile  from  the  fe- 
ver locality,  but  separated  by  the  slope  of  the  hiU  and  mangrove 
trees.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  Malays,  and  are  in  number 
about  50.  The  houses  are  built  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  liill  near 
its  base,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  lively  clear  stream  of  fresh  water 
is  seen  flowing  gently  to  the  neighbouring  creek,  into  which  it  emp- 
ties itself.  To  the  south  of  this  village  a  part  of  the  ground  is  ra- 
ther flat,  and  contains  many  fresh  water  springs.  This,  ia  the  wet 
season,  forms  the  only  marshy  ground  on  the  island,  but  which  in  its 
whole  extent  cannot  be  more  than  10  to  20  acres.  If  any  were  to 
suffer  from  thb  mardi,  it  would  be  the  people  of  this  village  of  Se- 
rapong, but  attend  to  what  they  say.  They  have  had  a  few  cases  of 
fever  occuring  amongst  them,  principally  Oimam  Kora,  or  inter- 
mittent fever,  at  present  two  are  so  afflicted,  one  of  whom,  a  child, 
I  examined  and  found  the  spleen  a  little  enkrged.  They  have  had 
oases  of  D(mam  Kapf^Iu,  which  runs  into  Kora,  but  not  for  years, 
never  had  a  death  from  fevers  all  the  inhabitants  have  a  vigorous 
healthy  look,  a  great  contrast  to  the  yellow  wretched  and  sickly  coun- 
tenances of  those  living  near  the  Flag  Staff  station.  In  April  1848, 
about  9  months  after  my  first  visit,  I  found  that  the  villagers  bad 
lately  been  suffering  from  intermittent  fever,  owing  to  the  almost  un- 
precedented wet  season,  but  no  Dimam  Kap/^lu,  or  remittent  fe- 
ver, had  carried  off  one  victim.  Here  then  is  marshy  ground  which 
during  or  after  a  wet  season  produces  fever  of  an  intermittent  type, 
and  in  a  few  instances  of  a  remittent,  running  into  intermittent,  but 
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which,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  in  the  Tillage,  has  not 
occasioned  one  death.  Would  I  therefore  be  authorised  in  concludtnfj^ 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  fever  endemic  f  of  a  mile  distant,  of  so 
deadly  a  character  as  to  carry  off  ^th  of  those  attacked,  and  change 
a  pleasant,  and  to  the  eye  a  salubrious  spot  into  a  perfect  chamel 
house,  ah8  that  in  spite  of  the  aforesaid  distance,  and  a  hill  which 
prevents  all  breezes  which  pass  on  the  one,  impinging  on  the  other* 
Fully  concedirg  the  malarious  character  of  fresh  water  marshes, 
which  I  have  shewn  to  be  sure  and  conristent  generators  of  fever, 
the  existence  of  this  limited  marsh  would  never  account  for  the 
deadly  character  of  Bl&kfing  M&tf  fever,  and  never  could  be  offered 
as  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  that  fever,  from  the  impossibili- 
ties which  exist  to  its  influence  extending  so  far.  Tlie  only,  and  last 
explanation,  that  has  been  offered  tp  account  for  the  generation  of 
this  fever  is,  the  deeomposilion  of  the  pineapples^  which  are  grown 
ill  great  abundance  on  this  bland.  This  explanation  has  been  given 
as  the  cause  of  this  fever  in  an  offidal  report  by  one  of  the  Honorable 
Company's  medical  officers,  and  as  it  is  an  opinion  held  by  many 
others,  it  is  therefore  deserving  of  investigation.  Tlie  island  of  Bli« 
k&ng  M&t(  is  one  vast  pinery,  supplying  the  market  of  Singapore 
with  this  delightful  and  refreshing  fruit;  when  ripe  it  passes  soon  in* 
to  fermentation  and  emits  a  sharp,  acid,  and  most  unpleasant  odour, 
creating  a  sensation  of  disgust  and  nausea,  too  frequently  felt  in 
Singapore  town,  from  the  great  want  of  entire  cleanliness.  This  has 
evidently  originated  the  idea,  that,  if  the  refuse  of  a  few  can  create 
such  a  nuisance^  an  island  like  Bl^kiing  M&ti  must  certainly  be  un* 
healthy,  where  at  least  200  acres  are  covered  with  the  fruit.  But 
on  examining  the  island  I  found  another  instance  of  how  plausible 
a  theory  may  be,  but  when  subjected  to  examination,  how  flimsy 
and  faulty  it  may  become. 

In  the  first  place  no  decomposition  like  to  what  occurs  in  Singa- 
pore streets  exists  on  the  Island,  as  the  natives  cut  the  pines  inva- 
riably before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  those  that  are  ripe,  and  unno- 
ticed by  the  cultivators,  are  food  for  the  wild  pigs  that  abound  on 
the  island.  The  leaves  and  stalk  are  most  difficult  of  decomposition 
as  I  have  seen  from  experience,  having  on  a  small  piece  of  ground 
a  number  of  wild  pineapple  plants,  which  I  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  burning,  as  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to 
decompose  sufficiently  fast.  In  walking  over  the  island  amidst  thou- 
sands of  pineapples,  you  will  notice  very  little  vegetable  mould,  and 
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no  vegetable  matter  in  that  stage  of  decomposition  which  a  habitual 
observer  of  marshes  knows  to  be  capable  of  generating  malaria ;  nei- 
ther is  there  any  odour  of  decomposition,  but  every  thing  is  dry  and 
to  the  senses  salubrious.  This  assertion  of  mine  in  contradiction  to 
that  of  good  and  grave  authorides,  is  borne  out  by  facts.  The  vil- 
lage of  Ser&pong,  which  we  have  had  under  examination,  is  situated 
as  it  were  betwixt  two  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  which  nothing  else  but 
pineapples  grow,  and  the  fever,  as  we  have  shewn,  is  not  endemic 
in  that  village.  On  the  6th  of  June,  18479  after  examining  the  lo- 
cality of  Ayer  B&nderd,  where  the  fever  b  endemic,  we  ascended 
the  hill  to  the  height  of  about  46  to  50  feet  and  came  to  a  house 
about  60  yards  from  the  mangrove  swamp  and  about  ^  of  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  we  started.  In  this  house  were  2  men,  2  women, 
and  2  children,  who  had  been  »ck,  but  were  now  quite  well;  their  ap- 
pearance was  not  unhealthy.  After  skirting  the  hill  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, we  descended  into  a  valley,  in  which  were  3  houses,  partially 
open  to  the  sea,  but  shut  out  to  a  great  extent  by  mangrove  trees ; 
in  one  house  were  13  people,  an  old  man  was  sick  and  had  been  so 
for  10  years,  but  not  with  fever;  in  the  2  other  houses  were  3  or  4 
persons  who  were  quite  well.  These  houses  were  surrounded  by 
pineapples,  and  though  situated  in  a  valley,  yet  was  it  so  narrow  as 
to  act  as  a  drain,  and  carry  off  immediately  to  the  sea  all  the  rain 
that  fell.  From  this  we  ascended  to  the  hill  through  pineapples 
and  champada  trees,  and  so  crossed  to  the  ofRer  side  of  the  island. 
Before  rounding  the  hill  we  came  to  a  house  inhabited  by  3  old 
people,  who  were  quite  well  and  had  never  been  sick  ;  they  were 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  pineapples  On  rounding  the  hill  we 
came  to  another  house  with  the  sea  in  front  and  below.  The  old 
man  who  lived  there  had  lost  in  30  years  eleven  of  his  friends  in 
this  house,  and  he  alone  of  all  his  family  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  This 
must  strike  the  reader  as  remarkable,  as  it  did  us,  that  where  the 
houses  were  land  locked,  no  fever  shewed  itself,  but  no  sooner  did 
we  reach  one  that  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  than  we 
found  fever  to  be  prevalent  on  that  spot.  In  other  parts  of  this  Is- 
land where  the  Bugis  cultivate  the  pines  and  place  their  houses  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  or  better  still  interpose  a  hill,  or  cluster  of 
trees,  we  invariably  found  them  free  from  fever.  In  April  1848  I 
vbited  the  only  remaining  unexamined  house  in  the  island  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Lobb,  and  found  in  it  5  men  who  bad  lived  there  3 
years,  without  an  attack  of  fevA*.     One  had  enlarged  spleen,  but 
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this  he  said  was  of  an  old  date,  and  this  house  was  surrounded  hy 
pineapples.  From  the  island  of  Bl&k&ng  M4ti  we  proceeded  to  a 
nei((hbouring  one  called  Pulo  Sikej&ng,  ascended  the  hill  through 
pineapples,  found  one  house  with  one  inhabitant ;  he  had  no  fever 
and  never  had  any.  After  walking  ^  of  a  mile  through  pineapples, 
we  made  a  precipitous  descent,  and  reached  the  bottom  of  a  rich 
and  narrow  valley,  in  which  near  the  sea  were  2  houses  and  5  inha- 
bitants; all  were  well  at  present,  but  one  had  about  a  year  ago  an  at* 
tack  of  intermittent  fever,  but  no  remittent  cases  had  ever  appeared 
among  them.  The  next  island  is  situated  about  12  miles  from  Sin- 
gapore town  and  about  1^  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Singapore.  It  is  called  Pulo  Pisee,  there  is  one  abode  in- 
habited by  six  Chinaman,  who  are  charcoal  burners,  all  appeared 
healthy  and  they  declared  they  never  had  fever,  though  the  island 
is  covered  in  every  direction,  even  to  the  water^s  edge,  with  pine- 
apples. 

Near  to  this  island  is  one  called  Sikra  not  much  inferior  in  size 
to  BUk^ng  M&tf,  and  covered  entirely  with  pine- apples.  Surround- 
ing the  island  is  a  belt  of  mangroves,  but  no  other  tree  is  to  be  found 
on  the  island,  saving  a  few  fruit  trees.  These  are  scattered  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  island,  near  to  6  houses  inhabited  by  Bugis,  who  ' 
are  from  30  to  40  in  number.  I  made  there  a  most  minute  exami- 
nation, and  the  result  was  that  not  one  had  contracted  fever  while 
on  the  island,  and  some  had  lived  there  for  20  years,  others  former- 
ly lived  in  Bl&k&ng  M&ti,  and  while  these  contracted  fever  but  lost 
it  after  a  short  residence  on  this  island.  I  might  multiply  such 
proofs  of  the  innocuous  nature  of  pine-apple  plantations,  until  the 
subject  became  tiresome,  but  enough  of  evidence  has  I  think  been 
produced  to  shew  that  the  fever  on  the  island  of  Bl&kdng  M&ti,  can- 
not be  said  to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pine-apple :  and 
now  we  have  exhausted  the  supposed  causes,  and  shewed  that  none 
of  them  can  account  for  the  fever,  nor  for  any  fever ;  in  short  I  may 
say  that  we  have  brought  forward  all  the  causes  that  land  can  pro- 
duce, and  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  proved  that  not  one  of  the 
causes  is  competent  to  account  for  the  appaling  mortality  which  re- 
sults from  the  endemic  fever  of  that  spot  of  the  island  of  Bl&kfing 
M&ti  called  Ayer  Band^rd.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  explun  my 
theory,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  essay,  and  which,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  is  original.  At  least  I  am  ignorant  that  it  has  ever  been 
broached.     I  have  examined  all  the  medical  works  and  periodicals 
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which  I  hare  access  to,  includiii;  the  able  B.  and  F.  Medical  Re«' 
Tiew  from  its  commencemeDt  to  its  termination^  and  cannot  find  ^t 
Coral  Reefs  have  ever  been  hinted  at,  as  a  cause  of  fever.  I  hare 
therefore  been  most  annous  to  obtain  suflkient  proofs,  before  giviof^ 
it  to  the  public,  for  well  I  know  that  my  profession  is  a  jealous  one 
of  aught  that  is  new,  and  views  with  suspicion  what  has  been  over« 
looked,  and  is  for  the  first  time  brought  to  notice.  It  is  now  more 
than  twelve  months,  since  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  theo- 
ry, and  during  these  past  twelve  months,  I  have  not  concealed  my 
ideas ;  but  to  every  niediod  man  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  I 
have  stated  them  and  given  .my  proof,  begging  him  to  furnish  me  if 
he  could  with  any  additional  testimony  or  refuUtions.  I  have  espe- 
dally  directed  the  attention  of  the  medical  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  to  the  subject,  as  it  is  one  of  importance,  especially  to  those 
who  visit  Borneo,  as  I  am  convinced  many  valuable  lives  would  have 
been  saved  on  board  H.  M.  Ships  "  Agincourt,"  "  Iris,"  and  «  Co- 
lumbine", if  this  theory  had  been  known,  and  advantage  taken  of 
that  knowledge  in  the  selection  of  proper  statioffs. 

On  landing  at  Ayer  B&nd^rd  on  the  island  of  BI&k6ng  Mfitf  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1847*  with  Mr.  Logan,  it  so  happened  that  it  was 
low  water  ,  and  as  we  stepped  from  the  boat  on  shore,  we  could  not 
but  remark  what  an  extensive  coral  reef  was  before  us,  and  as  we 
walked  on  it  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  delicate  live  coral 
which  we  crushed  below  our  feet,  and  to  the  Zoophytes  which  covered 
other  masses  of  coral,  or  over  whose  slimy  surface  we  stept.  Hav* 
ing  reached  the  sandy  beach  1  turned  to  look  at  the  extent  of  the  reef, 
and  my  sense  of  smell  was  assailed  with  a  most  disagreeable  odour, 
when  the  thought  struck  me  that  as  every  inch  of  the  mass  before  me 
was  composed  of  living  matter,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  decomposi- 
tion, why  should  this  not  be  the  cause  of  the  fever  which  attacked  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houses  to  leeward  of  it?  I  examined  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  houses,  and  found  them,  as  I  liave  written,  troubled  with 
fever.  1  examined  all  the  locality,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  island, 
but,  as  I  have  shewn,  without  being  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  cause,  and 
the  causes  that  had  been  broached  by  other  medical  men,  I  found 
to  have  no  effect  in  producing  the  awful  mortality  already  describ- 
ed. I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  many  reasons  that 
rose  up  to  me,  as  proofs,  one  after  another,  that  wherever  coral 
Jlee/t  are  ea!pMed^  fever^  especially  remittent  feverj  (IHmdm 
Kdpl6luJ  will  be  endemic  on  that  spot "  Ceteris  parous,  ^[ 
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In  front  of  the  Tillage  of  Ayer  Bdndfir&,  Bl&k&ng  Mdt{,  are  two 
reefis,  one  attached,  as  a  frin^ng  reef,  to  Palo  Br&ni,  and  the  other 
to  Blkking  Mdtf ;  betwixt  them  is  a  deep  channel  of  from  fire  to  eight 
ftithoms  in  the  centre,  though  close  to  the  coral  it  is  of  very  little 
less  depth,  so  little,  that  you  can  from  a  dry  coral  reef,  step  into  4 
fathoms,  in  the  next  step.  The  Reef  attached  to  Bl&k&ng  M&ti, 
whose  influence  is  felt  by  those  living  in  Ayer  B&nd^r^  is  of  atrian* 
gular  shape,  the  sides  of  the  triangle  not  being  less  than  i  a'  mile. 
The  reef  attached  to  Pulo  Br6n(  is  about  f  th  of  a  mile  long,  but  of 
no  great  breadth ;  at  low  water,  spring  tides,  the  whole  of  these  reefs 
are  uncorered,  so  that  by  lying  on  the  reef,  one  can  look  down 
into  a  depth  of  from  4  to  9  fathoms,  like  as  a  school  boy  does  on  a 
wall  aikd  looks  at  the  objects  below,  which  here  are  living  corals  of 
many  and  wondrous  shapes,  with  tints  so  beautiful  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  equal  them.  While  the  lovely  coral  fish,  yyeing  wi^  their 
abodes  in  the  liveliness  of  their  colors,  are  to  be  seen  peeping  out  of 
every  crevice,  on  the  reef,  which  at  full  tide  has  hut  a  few  feet  of 
water  to  cover  it,  and  is  exposed  at  low  water,  are  to  be  seen  nothing 
but  dead  masses  of  coral  with  living  ones  of  a  different  species 
fringing  them,  and  here  and  there  in  spite  of  the  sand,  a  few  shoots 
of  the  branching  madrepores,  and  a  few  detached  madrepora  fun* 
gia.  This  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  detail  all  the  varieties  of  co- 
ral there  to  be  met  with,  suffident  for  us  is  the  fact,  that  while  all 
in  deep  water  and  in  the  shelving  dyke  seems  to  be  living  coral, 
what  is  exposed  on  the  reef  is  about  ^rd  living,  or  rather  has  been 
lately  living,  but  is  now  in  the  progress  of  decaying.  The  researches 
of  many  naturalists  prove,  that  from  immense  depths,  the  coral  has 
the  tendency  to  grow  upwards,  but  when  it  reaches  that  height, 
which  exposes  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and  uncovers  it  at  low  tides,  it 
dies,  the  part  breaks  off,  is  swept  on  shore  and  there  it  remains  un- 
til its  animal  particles  have  changed  their  manner  of  existence,  and 
the  earthly  passes  into  detritus  to  form  a  sandy  beach.  Some  corals, 
as  a  species  ol  Porites,  seem  to  live  where  they  are  subject  to  par- 
tial exposure  for  a  few  days,  but  all  naturalists  and  practical  men 
are  of  opinion  that  generally  partial  exposure  to  the  sun  kills  the 
Zoophytes,  that  inhabit  the  cells  of  the  coral ;  sand  and  mud  and 
detritus  brought  from  the  shore,  or  formed  from  the  dead  coral,  will 
also  kill  the  liring  coral.  Fresh  water  seems  to  act  as  a  posion  to 
all  the  Coralline  Polips,  for  no  coral  is  ever  deposited  where  a  river 
pours  its  contents  into  the  sea,  hence  Darwin  accounts  for  the  chan- 
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nels  in  the  Barrier  ree&  and  Ehrenberg  shews  from  microscopical 
observations  that  the  beds  of  rivers  are  principally  formed  from  the 
silicious  remains  of  infusoria  killed  by  the  advent  of  fresh  water 
and  which  the  currents  retain  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers. 

Mr.  Leisk  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  Cocos  Islands,  and  who 
is  mentioned  by  Darwin  as  affording  him  much  information,  tells  me, 
that  when  the  living  coral  in  the  sides  of  the  Lagoon  was  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  by  the  force  of  a  peculiarly  strong  trade  wind, 
driring  back  the  sea,  and  rain  having  fallen  at  that  time,  it  imme- 
diately died  and  blackened,  and  gave  forth  such  a  stench  as  to  be 
intolerable,  while  the  fish  that  were  in  the  lagoon  rose  dead  to  the 
surface,  poisoned  by  the  decomposing  polyps.  This  effect  of  rain 
on  exposed  coral  reefs  I  have  seen  agun,  and  agun,  and  even  the  n»* 
tives  have  noticed  that  afiter  a  shower  of  rain,  a  coral  reef  always 
emits  a  greater  stench.  Besides  this  decomposing  living  coral,  my- 
riads of  animals  are  to  be  noticed  of  the  class  of  Zoophytes,  soft 
sponges,  Echine  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  even  gigantic,  the 
length  between  each  angle  of  the  pentagon  in  one  kind  being  near  8 
inches,  as  I  have  measured,  all  are  incessantiy  in' condition  of  being 
produced  and  dying,  and  from  all  this  decomposing  matter,  of  ^ 
square  mile  in  extent,  I  say  you  have  the  Malaria  produced  which 
generates  the  fever  endemic  on  this  part  of  fil&k&ng  M4tf. 

Nothing  of  an  animal  nature  on  the  fwe  of  the  eart)(  exists  Co 
equal  this  coralline  source  of  malaria  in  extent.  Fresh  water  mar- 
shes, though  of  greater  magnitude  do  not  proportionally  generate 
such  virulent  malaria,  and  if  this  source  of  miasm  from  coral  was  not 
confined  in  its  operations  to  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  when  the  tide 
is  at  its  ebb,  the  localities  possessed  of  such  reels  would  be  more 
fatal  than  the  fabulous  valley  of  death,  where  the  birds  were  wont  to 
drop  down  dead  as  they  flew  over  the  spot.  This  being  in  a  conti- 
nual state  of  decomposition,  will,  according  to  the  theory  I  have  ad- 
vocated in  the  introductory  essay,  be  a  source  of  malaria  and  also 
be  the  cause  of  fever.  That  decomposing  animal  matter  will  cre- 
ate fever  I  need  scarcely  say  is  an  opinion  universally  believed  in, 
so  much  so,  that  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  a  few  passages 
from  Copeland's  Diet :  of  Medicine  p.  569.*     Such  being  the  con- 


*  ^  When  dead  animal  matters,  or  exavial  mix  with  vegetable  substan- 
ces, and  putrify  along  with  them  in  a  warm  and  moist  air,  the  efllaviom 
assumes  a  more  noxious  form,  especially  if  the  air  stagnates,  in  the  vicini-« 
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oentrated  opinions  of  many  eminent  men,  saffident  has  been  sliewn 
to  wmrrant  the  foUowin|f  deducdons. 

lit.  That  Uving  Coral  when  eaposed  to  the  atmotphere^  or 
Jreth  watery  or  when  covered  with  detrituty  diet.  2nd.  That  ane/- 
JIuviumpasteiJrom  the  taid  expoted  coral^  which^  like 'all  effiu^ 

ly  of  its  soarces.  In  warm  eountries,  the  localities  enomerated  aboTe  a- 
bouod  with  dead  animal  bodies,  and  the  exaviae  of  immense  swarms  of 
Insects;  and  beoce  may  be  inferred  tbe  reason  wherefore  terrestrial  ema-> 
nations  in  these  climates  give  rise  to  more  severe  forms  of  intermitteni 
and  remittent  fever,  depress  more  remarkably  the  vital  powers,  derange 
more  tbe  vascalar  system,  and  more  sensibly  affect  the  blood  and  secre- 
tions, than  tbe  miasmata  inhaled  in  similar  places  in  northern  latitndes.*' 
p.  771  ^  Tlit  Puirifaetion  of  Animal  Subttaneu  has  been  supposed  bf 
many  to  occasion  disease  in  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  ex- 
halations thus  produced  and  even  to  generate  a  malady  which  has  become 
infectious,  and  has  part'y  thereby,  and  partly  from  other  concurring  causes, 
prevailed  to  an  epidemic,  or  even  pestilential  extent..  It  is  not  however 
dead  animal  bodies,  or  considerable  collections  of  putrid  matter,  but  also 
heaps  otfUtk  expowd  in  the  HreeiSy  animal  exeretionM^  and  exuviae  sub- 
jected to  a  warm  and  stagnant  air,  and  neglect  of  domestic  and  personal 
cleanliness,  that  are  thus  injurious.  Theselatier  may  be  less  energetic  agents 
than  the  foregoing,  hut  they  more  frequently  exist,  and  are  more  common 
ooncnrrent  causes.  The  injurious  effects  however  of  putrifjing  animal 
substances  have  been  denied  by  Dr.  Bancroft  and  others,  by  a  species  of  ar- 
gumentation more  specious  than  solid,  by  a  kind  of  medical  special  plead- 
ing, of  which  we  have  had  more,  since  the  commencement  of  thin  century, 
than  is  consistent  either  with  facts,  or  with  the  advanced  state  of  general 
science.  Animal  substances  iff  a  state  of  decay  will  produce  effects,  va- 
rylRg  with  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air,  wiih  the  concentration 
of  the  exhalations  proceeding  therefrom,  and  with  the  stale  of  individualSv 
or  of  the  community  exposed  to  thero.  A  candid  appreciation  of  the  facts 
wliieh  have  occurred  to  most  experienced  observers,  in  connection  with 
those  recorded  by  creditable  writers,  will  1  believe  warrant  the  following 
inferences : 

1st.  That  In  low  ranges  of  temperature  the  exhalations  from  putrid 
animal  substances  will  seldom  be  productive  of  marked  effects,  unless 
they  accnmuUte  or  become  concentrated  in  a  sugnant  atmosphere,  unless 
they  be  assisted  by  imperfect  ventilation. 

2ttd.  That  tbe  combination  of  those  exhalations,  with  those  emitted  by 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  by  deep  absorbent  soils,  gives  rise  to  ef- 
fects of  greater  severity  than  those  occasioned  by  either  operating  sepa- 
rately ;  and  that  the  intensity  of  these  effects  will  depend  upon  the  tempe- 
rature, humidity  and  stillness  of  the  air,  and  other  concurrent  circum- 
atances. 

8rd.  That  emanoftons  from  dead  animal  matter  in  the  various  states 
In  which  it  is  met  with,  are  capable  of  causing  even  of  themselves,  serious 
effects,  as  shewn  in  the  article  Dysentery,  and  that  when  aided  hy  high 
ranges  of  temperature  and  humidity^  they  are  often  productive  of  exten- 
sive disease,  which  usnally  assumes,  especially  in  a  crowded  population, 
and  calm  atmosphere,  inrxtious  properties. 

4th.  That  even  when  they  have  not  been  the  chief  element  or  cause  of 
the  epidemic  constitution,  they  have  been  not  unfrequcntly  concurring  a- 
genls." 
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via  or  emanaiumi  from  dead  mUmai  wuUier  w  a  giaie  ofieeom* 
poiUian,  U  emineiUly  unkeaUhy^  orl  :par:  3rd.  ntU  mike  ok* 
$enee  of  all  other  eantet,  ike  eorai  reefinfrmi  of  Ayer  BdndM 
Iff  ike  eaute  of  ike  endemic  remHiemi,  and  vUermMeiU  fevar^  ikai 
ka$  eui  off  00  many^  and  ttiU  aiiaeke  aU  ike  reHdenie  in  ike  oaid 
locality. 

On  examining  more  minutely,  I  foand  that  in  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon, wbich  I  have  shewn  blows  during  half  the  year,  and  which 
blows  oTer  these  reeis,  there  is  more  nnheatthlness  than  In  the  other 
season,  while  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  whose  winds  blow  over  the 
isbmd,  the  inhabitants  are  oomparatirely  healthy.  This  is  from  three 
causes.  Ist.  from  the  direction  of  the'wind  being  directly  over  the 
decompodog  coral  reefs.  2nd.  during  that  monsoon  more  raioy 
weather  occurs,  it  being  the  wet  monsoon,  the  deaths  among  the 
living  Polype  will  therefore  be  greater  than  during  the  dry  monsoon, 
and  so  furnish  more  matter  for  decomposition.  9rd.  in  tiie  N.R. 
monsoon  the  weather  is  much  more  changeable  and  the  vidssitudes 
in  the  thermometries!  and  hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere 
much  greater  than  during  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  for  these  reasons  in 
any  situation,  independent  of  the  coral,  the  climate  would  be  more 
unhealthy. 

Two  reasons  exist  for  this  Ayer  B&nd^rfi  being  more  obnoxious  to 
fever  than  any  other  locality  near  Singapore.  The  ftrst  is:  the  winds 
during  the  N.E.  monsoon  which  waft  the  poison  from  the  two  eoral 
reefs  are  prevented  by  the  Flag  Staff  hill  from  diffusing  it,  they  there- 
fore strike  on  the  abrupt  face  of  the  hill  and  fall  in  a  concentrated 
state  on  the  devoted  heads  of  those  who  have  their  residences  betwi  xt 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  the  beach.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon  the 
wind  cannot  affect  the  reefs  immmediately  below  the  hill,  on  account 
of  Its  height:  and  therefore  instead  of  a  wind  carrying  away  the  poi- 
sonous emanations,  snd  diffusing  and  so  rendering  them  innocuous  by 
diluting  them  with  the  sulrounding  atmosphere,  there  is  a  fiital  luU 
which  allows  the  sea  breeze  by  day  to  bring  to  the  land  the  efluvhim 
which  would  otherwise  be  diffused.  The  2d.  cause  which  renders 
It  obnoxious  is  the  rapid  current  which  runs  betwixt  Bl&k&ng  M&tf 
and  Pulo  BhLnf ,  sometimes  Bt  the  rate  of  7  mil^  ftn  hour ;  opposite 
to  Ayer  Biad^t^  the  diannel  is  deep  and  narrow,  but  suddenly  In- 
creases so  that  in  Jths.  of  a  mile  it  widens  from  the  |th  to  the  f  ths. 
of  ^  mile  by  which  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  much  decreased, 
and  dietached  coral  or  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  thrown  on 
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e^h  side  of  the  rapid  current  on  the  coral  reefti  by  which  sub- 
stances liable  to  decomposition  are  increased  in  quand^. 

With  these  strongs  proofs  in  favour  of  the  coral  reefs  bein^  the 
cause  of  fe?er»  I  determined  to  investigate  the  island  and  other  is- 
lands* for  if  I  could  find  a  locality  exactly  similar  to  Ayer  BindM 
and  yet  healthy  my  theory  would  be  much  shaken,  if  not  proved  to 
be  fallacious.  On  referring  to  my  notes  I  find,  that,  '*  after  ex- 
amining the  last  house  on  Ayer  B&nd^r&  on  the  Ist  of  June,  18479 
we  crossed  over  to  the  village  called  Kampong  Kopit,  (vide  chart) 
nearly  directly  opposite  and  separated  by  a  deep  channel  in  the  mid- 
dle, shallow  towards  tlie  Bl&king  Miti  side,  but  deep  on  the  Pulo 
Bhinf  side.  The  distance  across  is  half  a  mile.  The  number  of 
houses  in  this  liliage  is  about  25,  and  Uie  inhabitants  may  number 
100,  at  present  there  b  one  case  of  fever,  and  one  child  only  of  the 
many  that  I  saw  had  enlarged  spleen.  One  year  ago  they  said  they 
had  fever  very  bad,  80  people  having  died  of  it,  but  with  Malays  you 
cannot  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  their  numbers,  but  I  could  depend  up- 
on my  own  observations,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  all  looked  heal- 
thy and  the  children  had  no  marks  of  disease  upon  them,  affording 
a  striking  contrast  to  their  neighbours  opposite,  among  whom,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  only  2  healthy  persons  and  these  were  child* 
ren.  They  say  when  they  had  fever,  it  was  during  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon in  the  month  of  June,  and  that  th^y  consider  that  monsoon 
their  unhealthy  one.  The  village  has  a  deep  shelving  shore  and  co- 
ral is  but  little  e^Lposed  to  the  air.  To  that  and  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  betwixt  the  village  and  the  edge  of  the  reefs  that  affect  Ayer 
Biadir^  I  was  about  to  attribute  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
OD  a  second  visit,  12  months  after,  I  found  that  tlie  village  being 
built  on  a  neck  of  the  land,  the  island  of  Pulo  Br&nf  effectually  pre- 
vents it  from  suffering  from  the  winds  during  the  N.E.  monsoon, 
which  blow  over  the  coral  reefs  which  fringe  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
island,  and  the  promontory  already  mentioned  as  forming  the  soutii 
horn  of  the  bay  of  Ayer  B&nd^r&  with  the  Flag  Staff  hill  and  a  part  of 
Pulo  Brini  prevent  the  S.W.  wind  frombringing  the  poisonous  ef- 
ffuvlum  from  tiie  reef  that  fringes  Bl&k&ng  M&tf.  Here  b  an  in- 
stance, and  that  only  one  of  many,  where  the  short  distance  of  half  a 
mile  Intervenes  betwixt  a  locality  posiEtessing  an  endemic  fever,  and 
a  locality  where  only  an  epidemic  occasionally  occurs,  but  in  that 
distance  there  are  eminences  and  trees,  which  act  the  part  of  barri- 
ers to  the  invasion  of  the  malaria,  but  which  malaria  when  in  excess 
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and  more  than  usually  ^rulent,  combined  with  odier  causes  wiA 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  sometimes  vents  its  virulence  and  be- 
comes epidemio,  as  in  the  year  1846.  This  fiict  is  well  known  to 
statisticians.  Dr.  Forbes  mentions  in  his  Journal  that  the  plague  is 
always  endemic  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  never  becomes  epidemic  until 
some  extraordinary  causes  combine,  when  it  spreads  and  destroys  tiie 
popuktion  of  many  countries.  The  same  is  the  case  with  remittent 
yellow  fever  in  America,  and  cholera  in  India. 

StiU  pursuing  our  investigations,  we  returned  on  the  same  day  to 
Bl&k&ng  M&tf,  and  by  a  foot  path  which  skirted  a  creek  and  then  led 
lis  across  a  small  fresh  water  stream,  we  reached  a  village  called  Se- 
rdpong,  composed  of  9  houses  and  numbering  50  inhabitants.  The 
houses  of  attaps  are  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  front  there  is 
the  Flag  Staff  hill  covered  with  pine-apples,  and  which  separates  the 
village  from  the  sea  and  Ayer  B&nd^r&,  behind  nothing  b  to  be  seen 
but  pine-apples.  A  stream  has  hollowed  out  a  deep  path  for  itself 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  leads  the  fresh  water  from  the  marsh 
which  is  close  to  the  village,  to  the  creek  of  the  sea,  but  from  which 
the  village  is  separated  by  mangroves.  The  inhabitants  are  Malays 
and  their  settlement  is  of  some  age,  judging  by  the  numerous  Dori- 
an trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  houses  are  built  and  the  na* 
tives  dose  away  their  existence ;  on  making  minute  inquires  I  found 
I  that  they  are  scarcely  troubled  with  fever.    At  times  8  or  3  persons 

I  have  slight  attacks  of  Dimam  Kor^  (intermittent  fever,)  and  one 

I  child  had  its  spleen  enlarged.    Their  intermittent  fever,  they  say, 

I  commences  with  symptoms  of  mild  remittent,  but  they  never  had 

one  death  from  fever.    The  season  when  intermittent  fever  oGcars, 
!  is  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.     In  April  1848, 1  again  visited  thb  viUage 

j  and  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  lately  been  very  much  troubled 

'  with  intermittent  fever  and  which  they  attributed  to  the  rain,  an  ex- 

cessive quantity  having  fallen  witiim  the  last  few  months ;  althov^ 
many  persons  had  suffered  from  the  intermittent  fever,  none  had  died 
of  it.  From  Ser&pong  we  crossed  the  bland  to  a  village  on  tiie  sea 
beach,  properly  called  Bl&kang  M6ti,  from,  aa  the  head  of  the  vil- 
lage told  us,  "  bdng  placed  behind  the  place  of  the  dead,"  alluding 
to  Ayer  B6nd^r&.  This  viUage  has  a  beach  of  sand,  and,  still  further 
out,  of  coral,  behind  is  a  mangrove  swamp,  the  houses  are  7  in  nam* 
ber. 

1st.  house,  8  people,  all  have  had  intermittent  fever,  and  no  deaths 
from  fever. 
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find.  1  man,  1  woman  and  4  diildren,  all  well  in  the  N.E.  mon- 
toon,  had  intermittent  fever  but  no  remittent. 

3rd.y  2  of  its  inhabitants  have  had  interadttent  fever  but  no  re- 
mittent. 

4th.,  2  males,  6  females  and  3  children,  all  well,  had  formerly  in- 
termittent fever  but  no  remittait  or  deaths  from  fever. 

5th.  house  contained  8  people,  have  had  intermittent  fever,  but 
no  remittent  or  death  from  fevers. 

6th.,  8  Chinese,  one  had  remittent  fever  on  arrival  which  lasted 
3  months.  The  others  have  neither  had  remittent  fever  nor  inter- 
mittent. This  house  is  dose  to  the  beach,  and  in  front  of  all  the 
others. 

7th.  house,  8  people,  2  have  had  intermittent  fever,  viz.,  a  mother 
and  child,  the  others  have  not  had  remittent  or  intermittent  fever. 

In  different  parts  of  the  island,  but  away  from  the  sea,  we  fall  in 
with  single  houses  surrounded  by  pine-apples  and  perfectly  healthy, 
except  one  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  was  subject  to  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  wind  blowing  over  the  reef  at  Bl&k6ng  M&tL  The  old 
Bugis  we  found  living  in  this  house  was  employed  in  rearing  mouse 
deer,  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  having  in  30  years  lost  11  of  his 
funily  and  many  of  them  from  dimam  kaplMu  or  renutteut  feven 
After  the  examination  of  this  island  we  proceeded  to  Telloh  Bl&ng^, 
the  residence  of  H.  H.  the  Malay  Tamungong,  who  informed  us 
that  at  present  his  village  was  free  from  fever,  though  one  year 
previous  i.  e.  1846,  many  had  died  of  it.  The  beach  here  is  of 
mud,  with  here  and  there  small  parddes  of  coral,  though  not  ex- 
posed. On  the  6th.  of  June,  1847,  we  examined  a  vilh^^  called 
Pantie  Chirmin,  about  one  mile  from  H.  H.  the  Tamungong's  vil- 
lage. This  village  is  built  on  stakes  on  the  sea,  and  consists  of 
6  houses  all  communicating  with  one  another  and  containing  be* 
tween  50  to  60  inhabitants,  at  present  there  is  no  sickness,  but  for- 
merly and  frequently  the  village  was  almost  depopulated  with  remit- 
tent fever  (dimam  k&pidu.)  Mud  and  coral  surround  this  village, 
the  latter  behig  exposed  at  ebb  tide.  Still  pursuing  our  investiga- 
tions, we  crossed  to  2  islands  called  Pulo  S&kij&ng  about  1}  mile 
from  Bl&k&ng  M&tL  On  binding  on  .the  nearest  we  ascended  a  hill 
covered  with  pine  apples  and  found  one  house  with  one  inhabitant, 
he  had  rerided  there  for  some  time,  and  never  had  fever.  After  walk- 
ing ^  of  a  nule  through  pine  apples,  skirting  the  hill  at  the  same 
time,  we  made  a  predpitous  descent  into  a  narrow  valley,  but  with  rich 
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soil  and  fruit  trees;  at  the  boCtom  of  this  vallej  were  2  honscB  and 
5  inhabitantSy  all  were  well  at  that  time,  one  year  ago  one  had  io« 
termitteiit  fever  hot  no  remittent.  The  beadi  was  sand  to  some  ex- 
tent with  a  little  coral  far  out.  From  this  island  we  palled  to  the 
other  of  the  same  name,  and  found  on  the  beach  a  colony  of  Bogis, 
conosting  of  7  men  and  inhabiting  3  houses.  Tins  had  been  a  set* 
tlement  for  40  years,  and  they  permitted  no  women  to  be  located 
with  them,  the  only  reason  they  gave  for  this  misogynistic  feeting, 
was  that  women  in?ariably  quarrelled  and  prevented  them  from 
working;  one  man  only  had  had  fever  and  ague  from  which  he  had 
recovered.  Remittent  fever  had  never  attacked  any.  On  exarainatMHi 
we  found  the  beach  was  entirely  composed  of  sand  and  no  coral. 
The  sand  seemed  to  be  the  detritus  of  the  kad,  and  the  sea  wss 
gaining  on  the  land. 

November  21st  1847,  visited  Pnio  Bukam  about  5  miles  from 
Singapore,  examined  a  settlement  inhabited  by  Malays.  This  was 
situated  on  the  beach  with  a  gentle  sloping  hill  at  some  distance  be- 
hind. The  number  of  houses  might  be  20,  and  the  number  of  dui* 
dren  seemed  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  numerous*  The  BUtSa  or 
head  man  of  the  village  says,  this  is  a  healthy  locafity,  oecarionaU^ 
they  have  an  attack  of  remittent  fever,  saw  one  man  convalesQeat 
from  it.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon  had  a  few  caaes  of  diniam 
kipfi^lu  or  remittent  fever.  The  beach  is  composed  pf  sand  or  mudf 
but  outnde  tiiat  there  is  exposed  coral. 

June  1848,  visited  this  settlement  again,  found  all  healthy ;  there 
Is  an  extensive  reef  of  coral  directly  in  ft^nt,  but  not  much  exposed 
except  at  spring  tides,  wliat  is  exposed  is  dead  and  covered  with 
sand.  The  free  ventilation  is  what  saves  this  settiement,  for  if  the 
houses  had  been  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  as  confined  as  that  in 
Ayer  B6nd^r&,  or  Bl&k6ng  M&tf,  of  a  truth  there  would  have  been  an 
endemic  here  of  as  great  virulence  as  in  tiie  latter  place.  On  skirt- 
ing  the  island  we  came  to  a  Bugis  settiement  of  7  inhabitants,  they 
had  been  located  here  for  3  years,  and  never  had  fever.  The  sea  at 
its  ebb  leaves  k  beach  of  sand,  and  at  spring  tides  in  addition  a  nar- 
h)w  border  of  firing  coral.  The  winds  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  affect  them:  In  anotiier  settiement  there  were 
8  houses,  also  Bugis,  some  of  whom  had  been  located  there  for  20 
years ;  no  fever.  At  low  water  a  beach  b  exposed  of  150  yards  in 
depth,  Composed  of  dead  coral,  covered  completely  by  sand,  but  to 
seaward  of  that,  there  is  livnig  coral,  but  the  water  in  the  length  of 
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two  yarcb  deepens  from  3  feet  to  2  fathoms  and  then  to  7  ;  between 
the  2  and  the  7  fathoms  living  coral  is  to  be  seen  in  all  its  luxuri* 
anee  and  beauty,  but  never  exposed  at  low  water.  Having  finished 
our  observations  on  Palo  Bbokum,  we  pulled  over  to  Pulo  Siking, 
a  small  island  about  1  mile  distant.  It  is  high  in  the  centre  and 
composed  of  iron  clay  stone,  surrounding  it  are  mangrove  trees ;  no 
fresh  water  swamps  are  found  on  the  island.  Houses  are  built  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  hxAng  the  north,  and  can  only  be  affected  by 
the  winds  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  which  blow  over  a  coral  reef 
of  some  extent,  not  covered  with  sand,  and  although  there  is  some 
detritus,  from  the  island,  from  the  iron  clay  stone,  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  destroy  the  Polyps  of  the  corals  like  to  what  sand  does.  Oa 
this  account  the  reef  focing  this  locality,  though  not  so  extensive  as 
around  Pulo  Bookum,  yet  contahis  comparatively  more  living  corale. 
During  the  N.E.  monsoon  the  people  were  unhealthy,  3  out  of  the 
few  inhabitants  were  labouring  under  remittent  fiever,  one  of  whom 
died,  as  I  learned  on  a  subsequent  visit.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
which  blows  over  the  island  before  reaching  the  houses,  the  inhabi* 
tants  are  healthy.  To  this  island  (vide  diart)  I  am  desirous  of  di* 
recdng  the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  about  ^  a  mile  long  and  i 
of  a  mile  broad,  elevated  in  the  centre  to  the  height  of  20  to  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  cleared  of  jungle  and  is  with- 
out a  fresh  water  swamp.  Coeoanut  and  other  fruit  trees  grow  on 
it^  Surrounding  the  island  is  a  narrow  belt  of  mangrove  trees  whose 
roots  are  daily  washed  with  the  sea ;  the  soil  of  the  island  is  entirely 
Iron-stone-olay,  the  iron  being  in  the  state  of  of  peroxide.  The 
inhabitents  occupy  7  houses  and  are  about  30  in  number.  The  houses 
are  well  built  and  superior  to  those  of  many  other  islands  on  account 
of  the  greater  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  boat  building.  These 
houses  are  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  facing  the  sea  to  the  north, 
behind  them  is  a  little  high  land  with  rows  of  fruit  trees.  Their 
unhealthy  monsoon  is  the  N.E.  during  which  the  winds  blow  over  a 
patch  of  living  coral,  and  coral  in  a'state  of  decomposition  and  not 
covered  with  sand.  That  this  is  an  unhealthy  monsoon,  is  erident 
from  the  fact  of  3  being  ill  of  remittent  fever  (dimam  k&p(Mu), 
and  that  of  sudi  a  severe  type  as  to  carry  off  one ;  when  I  saw  the 
sick  I  had  no  hopes  of  two,  so  bad  were  they,  yet  I  recommended 
th^r  friends  to  call  upon  me  and  get  proper  medicines,  which  they 
never  did.  In  June  1848,  1  risited  this  same  island  and  found  all 
healthy ;  before  reaching  the  houses  the  irind  in  this  monsoon  blows 
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This  18  situftted  at  the  baee  of  a  talley  now  dnlntd,  b«t  which  fpi* 
neily,  as  I  have  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  adirerted  to,  was  aa 
eztennve  fresh  water  marsh,  from  which  most  noxious  malaria  cbsp 
nated.  The  village  of  Sigl&p  suffered  in  common  with  other  loea* 
lides,  the  natives  beings  frequently  attacked  with  intarmitteot  fe- 
ver and  even  with  remittent.  The  first  form  of  fever  may  be  s^ 
to  have  been  endemic  to  the  village.  At  ebb  tide  the  besch  is  ex- 
posed for  about  ^  of  a  mile,  when  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  sand 
and  mud,  but  no  coral.  Here  we  have  the  same  diseases  prodneed 
from  another  cause  to  what  we  have  found  on  the  islands,  for  whea 
that  cause  was  renewed  by  the  draining  of  the  marah  the  effect  dis- 
appeared, aud  the  village  is  now  without  a  shadow  of  disease  of  aa 
endemic  nature.  Further  still  to  the  eastward  ana  the  villages  ef 
T&nn^  MM  Kfchi  and  BMr,  Bidu,  all  of  which  had  intermits 
tent  fever  frequently  attackiug  the  inhabitants,  and  sometiiBes, 
though  seldom,  they  were  subject  to  attacks  of  remittent  fever. 
Both  of  these  fevers  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  since  the 
district  of  Bidu  and  T6nn&  M^r&  have  been  drained.  To  the  west 
of  Singapore  and  about  1^  miles  distant,  is  a  village  called  Tinjong 
P^r,  consisting  of  a  row  of  houses  stretching  the  length  of  i  • 
mile,  built  in  single  file  on  the  beach,  to  the  west  of  a  promoatoiy 
of  that  name.  When  1  examined  this  village  I  found  that  •!  the 
ntremity,  towards  Pulo  Ur&ui,  in' one  hou^e  a  female  hftd  died  of 
remittent  fever.  12  months  previous  many  Chinese  were  attacked 
and  died,  during  the  8.W.  monsoon.  At  the  s?ime  time  many  Ma- 
lays were  attacked  with  intermittent  fever,  and  in  &ome  cases  that 
ended  in  remittent,  aecordin<r  to  their  asserton.  During  my  visit 
]  saw  one  Chinaman  in  the  last  sta;;e  of  remittent  fever,  from  which 
it  was  imposKible  lie  could  recover.  On  examining  tlie  beach  close 
to  the  lioune  we  have  sand  and  mud,  and  ntspriiijir  tides  a  little  eonl 
Is  exposed,  hut  there  is  a  reef  of  coral,  near  ha  f  a  mile  in  length, 
stretching  fmm  the  west  point  ol  the  village  nearly  S.W.,  and  which 
approximates  close  to  one  extremity  of  the  village  and  to  that  ext 
tremity  of  the  village  where  I  found  remittent  fever  to  be  prevalflDti 
while  the  other  and  distant  extremity  from  the  coral  reef  is  free 
from  it,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  villagers  ;  the  N.E.  mont 
soon,  which  blows  over  the  island  of  Singapore,  is  their  healtby 
monsoon,  but  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  quite  the  contrary,  and  whicb# 
on  the  theory  of  exposed  coral  reefs  being  the  cause,  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  the  angin  §laian  or  lottth  wind  aweephng  <Mrer 
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Hie  r^ef  Juft  mMitibiied  knd  britis^D^  with  it  thA  dffluiriua  gtMnMi 
by  the  deoomposition  of  the  Polyps  atid  bther  animal  Matters.  Pur- 
tber  to  the  west  we  hare  the  villagfe  of  Telloh  Bi&ngA  or  New  Har- 
bour»  the  residenee  of  H.  H.  the  Malay  chief,  to  which  we  liare  altf^dy 
lUlverted,  Itnd  still  further  to  the  w&st  We  have  a  collection  of  huts 
tol  the  number  of  6  or  7  at  a  place  called  P&ssir  Pdnj&ng,  the  num^* 
her  of  inhabitants  bein^r  about  40,  ail  of  whom  were  healthy  and  ac- 
customed to  be  so.  The  beach  there  is  composed  of  mud  and  sand, 
bflt  at  low  tides  coral  is  exposed  ;  behind  the  liouses  is  a  fresh 
Water  sw'amp  of  about  100  fathoms  in  lengfth,  but  fi*om  which  no 
itotive  malaria  arises,  as  men  and  children  are  healthy  and  look  so. 
The  liist  point  of  examitintion  which  I  made  wnm  kittipon^  6el&m  15 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sint^ipure.  This  consists  of  30  houses  and 
immbers  about  200  to  300  in!inhitants.  There  is  little  or  no  coral 
exposed ;  the  surface  scil  and  the  beach  is  composed  of  Iron-clay. 
stone,  a  little  ephemeral  fever  occurs,  but  ititermittent  or  remittent 
fevers  seldom  or  never. 

1  hare  now  brought  before  the  reader  the  materials,  the  facts,  oti 
#hich  I  orig:inally  based  my  theory  ;  other  stroiigf  and  convincing 
confirmations  have  daily  been  brought  to  my  notice,  but  will  be  re- 
terved  for  a  future  number.  On  the  facts  now  collated  I  must 
Stand  or  fall,  as  from  th.'m  1  will  draw  my  deductions.  Around  ma« 
iiy  of  our  islands  near  to  this  tlie  island  of  Singfapore,  we  have  reefs 
of  coral,  formed  by  the  labour  of  a  small  gelatinom  body.  This 
small  animal  in  some  species  is  so  insigrnificant  that  1 00  occupy  a 
square  inch,  others  are  still  smallet,  so  that  500  are  comprised  in 
that  space  ;  fixed  by  their  bodies  and  only  protruding  their  tentacula 
through  the  sides  or  stars  observed  in  the  coral,  and  causing  by  the 
motion  of  their  fimbriated  extremities  gentle  currents  in  the  medium 
Aiey  live  in,  by  which  their  bodies  are  fed  and  filled  with  sea  water, 
from  which  the  animals,  amongst  the  smallest  of  created  beings,  ex- 
ira^t  the  lime  which  exists  in  almost  infinitesimal  quantities,  and 
inth  which  they  form  a  stony  covering  for  themselves.  At  this  work 
they  proceed,  adding  compartment  to  compartment  and  building  one 
itory  above  Another,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  until  years,  and  cen- 
turies, and  ages  have  elapsed,  when,  from  depths  unknown  and  per- 
haps unfathomable,  they  rise  near  the  surface,  when  at  a  certain  stage 
their  place  is  taken  by  others  and  a  different  kind  of  coral  is  made 
suitable  to  that  depth ;  these  again  rise,  their  places  being  successive- 
ly taken  at  certain  stages  by  others,  until,  hanng  reached  the  surfiice, 
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a  termination  is  put  to  the  labours  of  all.  The  products  of  Ihese 
labours  are  the  coral  reefs  that  line  or  fringe  our  shores,  or  form 
the  Attoll  islands  which  seem  as  resting  places  in  a  dreary  waste 
of  water.  In  ages  gone  by,  their  polyps  have  been  at  work 
toiling  through  the  lapse  of  time,  and  leaving  us  the  vestiges 
of  their  work  in  the  mountain  masses  of  limestone  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  fossiliferous  strata,  a 
portion  of  which  is  the  product  of  coralline  polyps,  have  been  esti* 
mated  to  have  a  thickness  of  nearly  7  miles,  so  that  the  time  oc« 
cupied  in  their  formation  must  have  been  immense.  Mrs.  Somerville 
says,  "  every  river  carries  down  mud,  sand,  or  gravel  to  the  sea,  the 
Ganges  brings  down  more  than  700,000  cubic  feet  of  mud  eveiy 
hour,  the  Yellow  river  in  China  2,000,000,  and  the  Misnssippi 
still  more,  yet  notwithstanding  these  great  deposits,  the  Italian  Hy- 
drographer  Manfredi  has  estimated  that  if  the  sediment  of  all  the  ri- 
vers of  the  globe,  were  spread  equally  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
it  would  require  a  thousand  years  to  raise  its  bed  one  foot  so  that 
at  that  rate  it  would  require  3,960,000  years  to  raise  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  above  to  the  height  of  the  fossiliferous  strata."  If  it  would  take 
1000  years  for  the  sediment  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe  to  raise 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  one  foot,  what  time,  what  labour,  and  what  an 
immensity  of  labourers  must  have  been  required  to  have  raised  the 
barrier  reefs  to  the  east  of  Australia,  which  extend  towards  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  1000  miles,  having  an  average  breadth  of  ^  of  a 
mile  and  a  depth  of  200  feet,  and  this  labour  executed  in  spite  of  ene- 
mies as  the  Helotharia  &c.,  and  in  defiance  o£  storms,  nay  even  court- 
ing the  situations,  where  the  waves  are  highest  and  the  water  most 
troubled.  My  admiration  is  lost  in  amazement,  and  I  would  exclaim 
if  the  Heavens  shew  the  handiwork  of  the  Lord,  surely  the  Sea 
does  shew  his  wonders.  The  majority  of  the  species  of  coral,  when 
they  have  reached  within  a  shoit  distance  of  the  surface,  cease  their 
labours,  and  extend  laterally,  although  there  are  in  the  Celebes,  Ja- 
va, and  other  places,  masses  of  coral  some  feet  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  sea,  yet  that  uprising  has  been  the  result  of  volcanic  action. 
These  corals  that  are  found  in  deep  water  are  not  found  living  la 
shallow  water,  some  species  are  found  inhabiting  the  banks  of  reefs 
in  one  place  at  a  depth  of  3  feet,  at  another  of  3  fathoms,  and  last- 
ly some  are  found  in  reefs  which  are  for  some  hours  uncovered  by 
the  tide,  and  yet  live,  among  which  I  have  found  the  Madripora  frin- 
gia  and  Meandrina  cerebrlformis.    But  the  majority  of  these  polypi 
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die  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmospliere,  and  on  their  death  the 
breakers  detach  the  masses  from  the  living  stock,  to  be  washed  upon 
the  shallow  reef,  when,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  the 
polyps  quickly  decompose,  and  leave  the  calcarious  matter  to  be  roll- 
ed backwards  and  forwards  by  each  successive  wave,  unUl  reduced 
to  a  sandy  detritus,  it  forms  the  beautiful  beach  of  the  coral  girt  is- 
lands, and  by  its  mechanical  effect  when  washed  back  by  the  ebbing 
tide  destroys  the  living  corals  within  its  reach,  and  disposes  tiiem  to 
undergo  a  similar  transformation. 

Wherever  we  have  coral  reefs  exposed  at  ebb  tide  we  have  a  great 
destruction  of  coralline  polyps,  and  a  decomposition  of  animal  mat- 
ter carried  on  in  a  gigantic  scale,  proportioned  of  course  to  the  size 
of  the  reef.  During  this  decomposition  the  same  chemical  and  ani- 
mal changes  occur,  the  same  gase3  are  generated  and  germs  created 
as  in  a  similar  decomposition  of  animal  substances  on  land.  If  ma- 
laria is  produced  from  animal  decomfio^don  on  land,  and  we  have  a 
similar  decomposition  at  sea,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  make  my  first 
deduction,  that  wherever  a  coral  reefU  exposed  at  low  water,  ani- 
mal  decompontion  will  go  on  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  reefy  e^et :  par :  and  that  malaria  unll  be  the  result  of  this 
deeomposition,  which  is  one  and  the  principal  cause  of  the  fevers 
endemic  in  such  localities.  In  proof  of  this  I  refer  my  reader  to 
what  I  have,  on  personal  examination,  found  at  Ayer  B&nd^r&,  Bid- 
king  MitS,  Pulo  S&kij&ng,  Pulo  Ser&i  and  Tdnjong  P^r.  Certain 
conditions  increase  or  modify  the  applicability  of  this  deduction.  For 
instance,  if  a  reef  is  extensive  and  a  gentle  trade  wind  in  one  mon- 
soon blows  over  it  and  wafts  the  effluvium,  and  of  a  necessity  the  ma- 
laria, on  habitations,  situated  to  leeward,  and  if  that  wind  is  prevent- 
ed continuing  its  progress  by  a  hill,  or  a  forest,  by  which  |>erfect  ven- 
tilation is  prevented,  more  especially  if  we  have  the  coral  reef  situated 
close  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  from  its  height  lulls  the  wind,  so 
that  no  benefit  is  received  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  contrary  mon- 
soon that  should  carry  away  all  effluvium  and  malaria,  then  we 
have  the  malaria  from  coral  developing  itself  in  its  intensest  form, 
giving  rise  to  a  virulent  endemic  fever,  as  we  see  at  Ayer'B&nd6hL 
on  the  island  of  Bl&k&ng  Mdti,  and,  as  we  will  see,  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  if  the  ventilation  however  is  not  altogether  impeded,  bat  merely 
imperfect,  we  have  the  fever  much  modified,  so  as  to  be  changed  to 
the  intermittent  from  the  remittent,  as  at  k&mpong  Blik&ng  M&ti. 
From  these  premises  my  second  deduction  is  drawn,  that  from 
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dit  ej^powd  earal  tei/b  malanu  emanatH^  dni  the  MeMiip  oftkd 
malatia  dependt  o>i  ike  non  diffuMicfn  of  the  p^Mon/ram  wmU  ^ 
iientilaiUm,  of  ii  tMif  be  modified  by  eBluiUmwitk  th»  fwHtmurf 
ing  utmoiphere^  ee  that  when  it  reachee  a  tfeniUated  loetdUy  U  ii 
imioewrtu  ;  a$  a  drop  of  caneentrated  eulphurie  €itidmU  bum^  bui 
minfle  it  wilA  a  pint  ofwatet  mnd  ite  ^ect  ie  hit.  This  later 
(Mkrt  of  the  deduction  b  tnoro  applicable  to  localitks  whicb  will  be 
examined  In  Part  three,  as  Ihe  Gocos  Islands  and  some  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  than  any  locality  near  Singapore.  My  tiiird  deductioii 
is  that  mere  ptoximity  ti  a  eoral  reef  don  not  neeeuarily  imply 
that  the  locality  ii  obnoifioui  to /tft;er;  for  instance  k&mpong  Kopit 
on  Pulo  Br&iif,  is  within  \  a  mile  of  Ayer  B&nd^r4  where  remiileiit 
fever  is  endemic,  yet  Is  it  only  subject  to  epidemic  fever ;  kimpong 
Ser&ponf^  Is  seldom  or  never  subject  to  fever  and  Is  only  ^  a  mile 
inland  from  Ayer  B&nd^rd ;  detached  houses  en  the  same  island  ar« 
0nly  separated  from  the  source  of  fever  by  a  belt  of  mangroves,  tfaiv 
Also  occurs  In  other  islands  as  Pulo  Sikrd,and  the  inhabitants  of  these 
houses  are  healthy.  I  am  therefore  entitled  to  draw,  from  these 
lacts  previously  enlarged  upon^  my  third  deduction,  that  merepro»^ 
imity  to  a  coral  reef,  doee  not  neeeuarily  imply^  that  the  lotaUty 
ii  obnojfiioui  to  fever,  oi  the  interpoiition  of  high  land^  or  a  belt 
oftreei,  oi  the  primitive  Jungle  or  m/angrove  iwampj  may  ad  «t 
an  effeeiual  barrier. 

It  has  been  stated  that  fresh  water  kills  the  coral  polyps,*  and  in 
my  opinion  even  more  qnickly  than  exposure  to  the  air  or  sunshine « 
for  if  a  reef  when  exposed  receives  a  fall  of  rain,  the  eorals  imme<^ 
diately  blacken  and  a  most  intense  stench  Is  given  forth.  The  de- 
tritus of  coral  and  the  sand  from  broken  up  land,  destroy  by  me* 
ehanical  means  the  delicate  polyps ;  a  fourth  deduction  may  therefore 
be  drawn  that  when  a  large  river  openi  into  the  eea,  or  when  tha 
iea  ii  gainifig  on  the  land,  but  Utile  living  coral  will  be  enpoeedi 
Oi  the  fint  preventi  the  formation  of  coral,  and  the  ieeond  quiek* 
ly  deiiroyi  what  ii  formed,  covering  it  up  io  that  at  low  tide  iond 
and  dead  coral  only  are  viiible,  andflrom  which  no  nudmrioui  nh 
fimence  proceedi.     Instances  of  the  effects  of  rivers  will  be  given  in 

*  See  9arwin*(on  coral  forroations  page  66,)  who  has  entered  minately 
into  this  point,  frum  whose  work  I  first  received  the  information  Which 
forms  this  my  fo  irih  deduction  and  which  not  being  based  on  ortginal  data, 
cannot  be  considered  as  asserted  for  the  first  time,  but  the  reader  will  on 
eiamining  Darwin  see  a  point  of  difference  belwiit  us  regarding  the  de* 
gree  of  imporunce  of  fresh  water  and  sandy  detritus  as  destructive  agents. 
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«  futwc  Bomber,  bnt  on  a  nsall  Boale  we  have  it  exemplified  a|  Pas^ 
sir  FftnjAhg  and  Satidj  Point,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  second  part  of 
ihe  deduetioD,  we  hare  the  islands  of  Sik^j&ngr  and  Bukum,  while,  at 
Ae  islands  of  8iking  and  Serfti,  the  beach  being;  formed  of  Iron- 
daj^^itone,  is  not  so  apt  to  form  detritua,  pr  sand,  hence  the  flourish* 
ing  appearance  of  the  coral  reefs  in  front  and  the  unhealthine^  of 
these  islands  compared  to  those  near  them. 

We  have  shewn  that  where  imperfect  ventilation  exists,  or  wind 
directly  wafts  the  effluvium  from  a  coral  reef  on  an  inhabited  local- 
ity, fever  is  there  more  severe  than  in  other  places  so  circum- 
stanced, but  we  have  yet  other  conditions  influencingr  the  production 
and  intensity  of  fever  independent  of  the  coral,  as  it  were  secondary 
agents  modifying  the  primary.  During  the  change  of  the  monsoon 
in  October  and  November  and  again  in  April  and  beginning  of  May, 
there  are  frequent  calms,  lulls  of  wind,  a  close  muggy  atmosphere 
surcharged  with  moisture  and  electricity  ;  then  we  feel  what  tropical 
heats  are,  when  after  the  frequent  showers  that  fall  at  these  times,  the 
sun  bursts  out  to  appearance  and  in  feeling  unusually  intense.  This 
combination  of  heat  and  moisture  is  a  principal  medium  for  devel- 
oping fever,  while  the  sudden  vidssitudes  of  temperature  that  duly 
occur  predispose  the  body  to  receive  the  direct  influence  of  the  ma* 
laria.  lliis  malaria  is  abo  increased  in  quantity,  for  if  during  the 
ebb,  we  have  a  shower  of  rain  and  then  sunshine,  we  have  greater 
and  quicker  decomposition  of  the  coralline  polyps,  and  that  combi- 
nation of  causes  is  more  likely  to  occur  during  the  changes  of  the 
monsoon,  than  at  any  other  time ;  hence  we  are  fully  entitled  to  draw 
this  conclusion  thai  during  the  change  of  a  montoon  the  locality 
subject  to  coral  malaria^  t^  more  unhealthy  than  at  any  other  time. 
This  of  course  applies  to  other  situations  where  fever  occurs  from 
very  different  causes. 

Having  finished,  to  borrow  an  expression,  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution, or,  in  other  words,  having  laid  before  the  reader  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  facts,  and  arguments,  on  which  1  base  my  theory, 
extracted  from  localities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Singapore,  I 
intended  to  have  finished  the  subject  by  bringing  forward  other  facts, 
even  stronger,  but  drawn  from  sources  which  I  have  not  personally 
examined,  to  add  still  more  proofs  to  its  correctness  and  exhibit  its 
extensive  applicability.  But  this  the  second  part  of  my  paper 
has  grown  so  much  upon  me,  anxious  as  I  have  been  to  keep  it  with* 
in  doe  bounds,  that  I  am  reluctantiy  obliged  to  refer  the  reader  of 
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this  Journal  to  a  future  part,  in  which  will  be  considered  tlie  ap* 
plicability  of  this  theory  and  no  other,  to  explain  the  fever,  for  ex- 
ample of  Batavia  roads,  DflH,  Timor  and  the  west  coast  of  Samaftra 
&c.,  and  before  concluding  I  will  lay  before  the  reader  the  objections 
which  my^Professional  Brethren  and  others  have  brought  agunst 
this  theory. 
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ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  CHINESE  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 
AND  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Chinese  records  only  can  enable  us  to  discover  at  what  period 
their  junks  began  to  frequent  the  Archipelago**  There  is  evidence 
of  their  trading  to  Java  in  the  ninth  century,  and  if  this  trade  was 
then  established,  it  is  probable  that  they  also  visited  Borneo  in  very 
remote  times,  and  even  before  the  Malay  kingdom  of  Brun^  was 
formed,  for  they  were  themselves  engaged  in  the  trade  with  India  at 
least  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this 
Intercourse  was  considerable  and  evidently  far  from  new.  An  op- 
posite conclusion  however  may  be  drawn  from  the  ten  pages  which 
the  historian  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  devotes  to  the  early  com- 
merce of  the  Chinese  in  these  and  the  Indian  8eas,f  and  we  must 
therefore  shortly  examine  the  reasoning  of  an  authority  whose  views 
on  all  subjects  of  the  kind  justly  carry  the  greatest  weight.  Mr. 
Crawfiird  certainly  declares  that  **  the  most  extensive,  intimate,  and 
probably  the  most  ancient,  of  the  foreign  commercial  relations  of  the 
Indian  islands,  is  that  with  China,"|  but  he  infers  from  Marco  Po- 
lo's narrative  that,  previous  to  his  voyage,  Chinese  navigators  had 
not  vu*ited  India,  and  that  their  intercourse  with  the  Archipelago 
-was  not  busy  or  acdve.  The  commentary  by  which  thb  inference 
is  supported  is  more  ingenious  than  convincing,  and  we  think  that 
most  persons  who  take  up  Marco  Polo  free  from  any  preconceptions, 
will  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  found  a  regukr  junk  trade 
established  with  both.  Marco  Polo's  voyage  demands  our  attention 
in  itself,  because  it  is  in  every  respect  interesting  and  instructive.  It 
carries  us  through  the  Archipelago  two  centuries  before  any  Euro- 
pean ship  had  passed  the  Cape,  and  while  the  rich  trade  and  naviga- 
tion to  the  eastward  remained  undisturbed  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  had  been  dimly  descried  and  described  by  the  Greek, 
Alexandrian  and  Roman  geographers.     It  throws  liglit  too  on  Ma- 

*  The  zealous  and  penelratiog  researches  ofM.  Stanilas  Julien  promise 
to  cast  full  light  on  the  early  geographical  knowledge  and  navigation  of  the 
Chinese. 

f  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  154  to  164. 

t  With  respect  to  the  ancient  Indian  trade  of  China  Mr.  Crawfurd  say?, 
<*  there  is  nothing  indeed  in  the  character  of  the  Chinese  that  would  lead  us 
to  helieve  them  capahle  of  bold  and  perilous  adventure,  and  I  must,  for  this 
reason  and  others  to  be  now  mentioned,  utterly  discredit  their  distant  voy- 
ages beyond  the  Indian  islands  to  Malabar  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  " 

II  2 
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iayan  literature,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  receives  elucidation  from  it. 
But  its  chief  importance  for  our  present  purpose  lies  in  its  being  the 
first  narrative  which  we  ])osse8s  of  a  vojage  by  Chinese  junks  to  the 
westward.  We  gather  from  it  that  at  the  period  of  Marco  Polo's 
vo}'age  along  the  northern  and  western  limits  of  the  Archipelago, 
(about  A.  D.  1291),  the  Chinese  were  in  the  habit  of  making  dis- 
tant sea  voyages  in  large  junks.  He  gives  a  particular  and  accurate 
description  of  "  the  ships  in  which  the  merchants  navigate  to  In- 
dia."'^ Before  describing  India  he  says  he  will  mention  '*  the  ma- 
ny islands  lying  in  this  sea  to  the  eastward",  and  he  then  proceeds 
to  describe  Japan,  and  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  numerous 
islands  in  the  sea  of  Zin,  which  evidently  includes  the  seas  of  China 
and  the  Archipelago.  He  distinctly  states  that  "  the  mariners  of 
Ziutun(Amoy)  and  Kinssu  (Hong-chew-fou),  who  visit  these  islands, 
gain  great  profits ;  but  spend  a  year  on  the  voyage,  going  in  winter 
and  returning  in  the  summer ;  for  the  wind  in  these  seasons  blows 
only  from  two  different  quarters,  one  of  which  carries  them  thither 
and  the  other  brings  them  back.^f  After  describing  Ciampa,  which 
he  had  visited,  he  introduces  a  description  of  Java,  which  evidently 
includes  Borneo  and  Java.^  He  says  that  **  good  mariners  who  know 
it  intimately  describe  it  as  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  with  a  cir- 

^  The  travels  of  Marco  Polo  (ed.  of  1644  by  Mr.  Murray)  p.  ^71. 

t  lb.  p.  276. 

t  lb.  p.  278.  Before  the  Malays  rose  into  note,  the  Javanese  were  the 
single  ctviliied  and  domioantraceof  the  Archipelago.  Java,  flourishing 
in  its  fertility,  population,  and  arts,  cast  all  the  rest  of  the  eastern  islands 
into  the  shade.  One  or  two  sea  ports  in  it  nearly  concentrated  the  regards 
of  foreign  commercial  nations,  who,  knowing  no  more  of  Borneo  than  a  few 
comparatively  insignificant  ports  on  its  southern  and  western  coasts  inba'- 
biled  by  Javanese  and  subject  to  Java,  naturally  eitended  the  name  to  these 
coasts.  The  names  of  Jabadas,  Zabaje,  and  Zaba,  used  more  anciently  by 
Grecian,  Indian  and  Arabian  geographers  are  evidently  one  and  the  same. 
M.  Dulanrier  in  the  Journal  Asiaiique  for  June  1846  (p.  544-571)  has 
published  a  highly  interesting  document  which  he  found  at  the  end  of  a  Ma- 
lay work,  Hikayet  raja  raja  Pas^,  in  Raflles  collection  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  This  is  a  list  of  the  countries  dependent  on  the  empire  of 
Majapahit  at  the  epoch  of  its  destruction.  It  appears  however  to  include  all 
the  places  subject  to  it  during  previous  times.  The  names  are  as  follows: 
they  are  well  known  to  this  day.  1,  Pase.  2,  Tambelan.  3,  Jemaja  [M. 
Dulaurier  is  ignorant  of  this  place.  It  is  one  of  the  Anambas,  properly 
Anamblas,  islands]  4,  Bungon  [probably  Bungoran,  the  Grand  Natona 
island,  an  r  having  dropped]  5,  Siran.  6,  Surabaya.  7,  Pnio  Laut.  8,  Palo 
Tioman.  9,  Palo  Tingi.  10,  Kariroata.  1 1,  Btitong.  12,  Bungka  (Banka). 
13,  Linga.  14,  Riu  (Rhio).  1.5,  Benian  [M.  Dulaurier  erroneously  roma- 
nizes  this  name  Bantam,  and  is  hence  misled  into  believing  it  to  be  Ban- 
tam in  Java.  It  is  the  island  miscalled  Bintang  by  Europeans,  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  which  the  small  island  of  Rhio  lies].  16,  Balang  [evidenllj  the 
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cttit  of  more  than  3000  miles"  and  that  **  many  merchants  from  Zai- 
tun  and  Mangi  (Mantze,  the  nine  southern  provinces  of  China  at  that 
time)  come  and  carry  on  a  great  and  profitable  trade  there."* 

When  Marco  Polo  has  finished  his  account  of  the  islands  lying  to 
the  eastward,  and  comes  to  describe  the  different  countries  of  India 
at  which  the  junks  appear  to  have  touched  during  their  18  months' 
voyage  from  Sumatra  to  Persia,  he  expressly  mentions  the  trade 
which  some  of  them  had  with  China.  Thus  he  says  that  many  mer- 

island  or  islands  so  railed  to  the  west  of  B^nt&n.  M.  Dulaarier  supposes 
it  to  be  in  Celebes].  17,  Sambas.  18,  Mampawa.  19,  Sukadana.  20,  Ku- 
ti  ringin.  21,  Siatan  [M.  D.  cannot  identify  this.  It  roust  be  Siantan,  one 
of  the  Natunas,  an  n  having  been  omitted.  In  the  Sijara  Milayu,  Siantan 
fs  mentioned  with  Indragiri  in  Sumatra  as  countries  which  the  ruler  of  Ma- 
Japahit  gave  to  Sultan  Mansur  Shaw  of  Malacca  when  he  married  his  daugh- 
ter Radin  Galah  Chandra  Kirana  ;  this  was  in  A.D.  1380].  2*2,  Banjcr  Ma- 
sin.  23,  Kutas  [probably  Koti,  an  s  having  been  written  or  mistaken  for  an 
e].  24,Pasir.  25,  Birumal.  26,  Jambi.  27,  Plembang.  28,  Ujong  Tana, 
[Johore  or  Singapore].  29,  Bandan  [Banda].  30,  Bima.  31,  Sambawa.  82 
Salaparang  [Lombok].  33,  Seraro.  34,  Gorontala.  35,  Bail.  36,  Balam- 
bangan.  [Differing  from  M.  Duiaurier,  wo  would  consider  this  the  Javanese 
and  not  the  Borneon  Balambangan.] 

*  From  the  mode  in  which  his  notice  of  it  is  introduced,  it  maybe  infer- 
red that  the  Junks  bound  for  it  first  followed  the  coast  of  China  and  Cianha 
to  Pulo  Condore,  and  thence  crossing  the  China  sea  by  a  south  and  south 
easterly  course  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Borneo.  Commentators  assume 
that  Cianba  is  Ciampa,  and  the  names  are  probably  identical,  but  it  seems 
evident  to  us  that  Marco  Polo  describes  under  that  name  not  the  province 
south  of  Anam  to  which  ithaslongbeenconfined,  but  the  then  powerful  king- 
dom of  Kamboja,*  with  which  Anam  itself  was  then  incorporated,  having 
been  subdued  by  it  about  the  end  of  the  preceding  century.f  The  invasion 
by  the  Chinese  in  1298  which  Blarco  Polo  mentions  was  not  directed  against 
ibe  southern  province  of  Ciampa  but  the  kingdom  of  Kamboja.  This  ei- 
planation  does  away  with  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  received  opi- 
nion, the  fact  namely  that  the  distance  from  Ciampa  to  Pulo  Condore  which 
Marco  Polo  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating  himself,  is  expressly  stated 
to  be  about  700  miles,  whereas  even  from  the  most  northern  limit  of  Ciam- 
pa proper,  Phoyen,  the  distance  is  only  about  300  miles.  Sailing  from 
Palo  Condore  S.E.  for  500  miles  Lachac  is  reached.  This  country  has 
proved  a  great  stumbling  block  to  all  the  commentators.  The  position 
and  description  themselves  would  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  it 
was  an  Inland  country  of  Borneo  to  the  direction  of  Sambas  or  Pontianak, 
perhaps  Landak  or  La  we.  In  Valeotyn's  map  of  Borneo  an  island  is  mark- 
ed opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Lawe  called  Layak, 


*  Soleyman,  the  Arabian  traveller  of  the  9th  century  ,mentlons  two  king- 
doms under  the  name  ofMuJet  and  Mabet.  From  the  description  the  for- 
mer is  probably  Kamboja  (often  pronounced  Kamoja)  and  the  latter  Anam. 

t  Crawfurds  Embassy  to  Siam,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.5, 30i. 

Sec  also  Dr.  Le  Fcvre*s  Details  respecting  Cochin  China  (ante,  vol.  t. 
p.  4.5)  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  country  to  the  south  of  Tonquin 
was  called  Ciampa  in  the  1.5th  century. 
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cbants  from  Manji,  Arabia  and  the  Leyant  resort  to  Goilon  to  the 
east  of  Cape  ComoriD,*  that  *^  ships  came  to  Eli  from  Manji  and 
other  parts  in  the  summer^  load  in  dght  days  and  depart  as  soon  as 
possible,  there  beings  no  port,  but  dang^erous  sand  banks,"t  and  when 
speaking  of  Malabar  he  says,  "  ships  oome  even  from  the  great  pro- 
vince of  Manji."{  To  the  north  of  Makbar  there  is  no  more  men- 
tion of  the  Manji  traders,  so  that  it  was  the  farthest  limit  to  which 
Chinese  junks  went  on  the  west  coast  of  India. 

The  Arabian  traveller  Ibn-Bathoutha,  who  visited  China  from 
India  in  1345  or  1346,  gives  the  most  direct  oonfirmatlon  to  this  ac« 
count,  dnce  he  relates  that  he  found  Chinese  junks  lying  at  Calicut 
and  embarked  on  one  of  tkem  for  Sumatra.  Chinese  junks  at  that  pe- 
riod frequented  Sumatra,  for  the  king  of  Soumouthra,  after  entertain- 
ing him  for  15  days,  caused  one  to  be  made  ready  to  recdve  lum.$ 
In  21  days  they  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Kakoula  in  Java  where  they 
found  a  number  of  junks,  which  he  says  were  disposed  to  piracy.  34 
days  more  brought  them  into  the  sea  Kahel||  which  they  traversed 
in  37  days,  although  the  usual  period  was  40  to  50  days.  From  the 
country  of  Thawalisy^  they  were  carried  by  a  favourable  wind  In  15 
days  to  China,  apparently  to  the  port  of  Hang-Cheou-fou.  When 
the  time  came  to  retorn  he  repaired  to  Zeytoun  (Amoy  probab- 
ly) where  he  says  "  I  found  the  junks  ready  to  depart  for  India 
and  amongst  the  number  a  junk  whidi  belonged  to  £1-Melek  Da- 
her  (the  king  of  Soumouthra)  and  the  crew  of  which  were  Ma- 
homedans."  On  the  10th  day  they  neared  Thawalisy  when  heavy 
rain  commenced  and  hid  the  sun  for  10  days.  They  were  42  days 
without  knowing  in  what  sea  they  were.  At  last  a  favorable  wind 
arose,  and  in  2  months  more  they  arrived  at  Soumouthra.  40  days 
carried  them  to  Koulam  in  Malabar.  Ibn-Bathoutha's  description 
of  the  junks  and  the  mode  of  navigation  agrees  with  that  of  the  Ve- , 
netian  traveller.  Each  of  them  he  says  is  towed  by  3  vessels  moved 
by  oars.  The  junk  itself  has  50  oars  as  hirge  as  masts  to  each  of 
which  are  attached  two  thick  ropes  like  cables.     Fifteen  men  pull 

*  The  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  Ced.  of  1844  by  Mr.  Murray)  p.  310.  ' 

f  lb.  p.  312.  He  adds  that  ^'  those  ofMaqji  are  least  apprehensive,  be- 
ing provided  with  large  wooden  anchors*',  just  as  they  are  at  this  day. 

t  lb.  p.  313. 

^  De  r  Archtpel  d'  Asie,  par  Ibn  Bathoutha,  traduite  de  l*  arabe  par  M. 
Ed.  Dulaurier.    Journal  Asiatique.  Fev.  1847,  p.  114. 

II  Supposed  by  M.  Dulaurier  to  be  the  China  Sea,  Journ.  As.  p.  250. 
K  Supposed  by  M.  Dutaiarier  to  be  Ciampa,  Anam  or  Tonqnin,  lb.  p.  250. 
The  first  syllable  would  rafher  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  it  is  Siam. 
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the  oar  one  way  and  other  fifteen  draw  it  back.*  The  vessels  des- 
eribed  by  Marco  Polo  are  smaller ;  they  were  moved  by  oars,  on  each 
of  which  four  hands  were  employed  f  Two  boats  accompanied  and 
often  assisted  in  dragging  them4 

From  Arabian  writings  we  know  that  in  the  9th  century  a  regular 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  with  China,$  and  thi«  was  pro- 
bably  first  established  several  centuries  previously.  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury Arabs  and  Persians  were  settled  at  Canton  in  great  numbers.  || 
Even  if  the  Chinese  had  not  themselves  found  the  way  to  the  Indi- 
an Archipelago  they  must  soon  have  learned  it  from  the  Arabs.  Ac- 
cording to  Chinese  aiiccounts  referred  to  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  and  which 
were  procured  by  him  in  Java,  they  became  acquunted  with  the  Ar- 
chipelago in  the  fifth  century.  But  Chinese  and  Arabic  writings 
carry  back  their  western  trade  to  an  earlier  period.  In  M.  Dulau- 
rier's  highly  instructive  observations  on  M.  Reinaud's  new  edition 
of  the  Arabic  travels  to  India  and  China  in  the  9th  century^  we  are 
furnished  with  the  following  resum^  of  these  authorities :  *'  Although 
a  celebrated  English  historian,  Gibbon,  shews  himself  little  dispos- 
ed to  believe  in  the  ancient  navigation  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Indian 
sea,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  now,  from  the  narrative  of  the  travels 
of  the  Budhist  priest  Fa-hien,  that  their  ships  in  the  4th  century  of 
our  era  resorted  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  to  Ceylon,  and  the  ite- 
nerary of  another  Chinese  traveller  named  Hiouan-thsang,  who  liv- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  the  7th.  century,  conducts  along  the 
whole  western  coast  of  India  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  We  know 
that  they  frequented  these  parts  as  well  as  the  Persian  Gulf  under 
the  reign  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang.  Two  Arab  writers  cited  by  M. 
Reinand,  Massoudi  and  Hamza  of  Ispahan,  one  of  the  9th.  century 
of  our  era  and  the  other  of  the  10th.,  agree  in  saying  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  5th.  century  the  city  of  Hira,  to  the  south  east  of 
ancient  Babylon,  at  some  distonce  from  the  present  bed  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  which  was  tiicn  the  chief  place  of  a  principality  subject 
to  Persia,  saw  constantly  moored  before  its  houses  ships  from  India 
and  China.     Two  other  Arab  authors,  the  geographer  Edrisi,  who 

•  lb.  p.  285. 

t  The  Junks  that  visit  Singapore  from  Vaeoa  are  still  provided  with 
oars. 

I  Hagh  Murray's  ed.  of  Marco  Poto  p.  271. 

\  Travels  oflwo  Mahoraedans  Id  India  and  China  in  the  ninlh  century 
Harris  p.  522.    Kerr,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

II  p.  156.  f  Journal  Asiatique,  August^Sept.  1846  p.  140. 
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lapse  of  2  or  3  days,  rises  on  the  horizon.    They  now  turn  to  the 
S.E.  along  the  coast  of  Anam,  which  they  keep  In  yiew  for  about  4 
days,  and  then  make  for  the  mountun  ot  Kuntun  (Palo  Condor). 
This  is,  as  it  appears  to  have  in  Marco  Polo's  time,  the  great  lead- 
ing- mark  of  the  voyage.*     When  necessary  they  touch  and  take  m 
water  here.     From  Condor  to  B^  W&  Sw&  (Bintang  hill)  they  are 
^ruided   by  the  numerous  and  well  marked  islands  which  lie  in  tne 
western  borders  of  the  China  Sea.     T6  Pw4,  which  appears  to  be 
T*ioin&o,  is  a  leading  mark.   Bintang  hill  serves  as  a  finger  post,  g^^^* 
in^  the  junks  for  Singapore  into  the  stndt,  and  those  for  Java  sou    * 
"ward  along  the  outer  coast  of  the  Johore  Archipelago.    The  \^^^ 
of  Marco  Polo's  voyage  from  Amoy  to  Sumatra,  three  months,  »^ 

so  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  considers  that  a  Chinese  ]^ 

tlttt  *t 
would  now  perform  it  in  probably  one  fourth  of  the  time.     ^ 

being  certain,  we  think,  that  the  voyage  terminated  on  the  '^^^^•^u 

coast  of  Sumatra,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  fleet  of  14  junto^^     ^ 

required  to  keep  together  to  tokc  3  months  i|t  the  present  v^ 

accomplish  a  similar  voyage.     A  Chinese  trader  who  has  co^^     ^^ 

nually  to  Singapore  in  junks  for  many  years  tells  us  that  he  b»» 

as  long  a  passage  as  60  days,  although  the  average  length  is  l^ 

^''^'  M^  in  the 

Great  uncertainty  and  contrariety  of  opinion  have  prepvaiica  »*» 

identification  of  the  kingdoms  ia  Sumatra  mentioned  by  Marco  1  ^  ' 
Mr.  Marsden,  with  aU  his  local  knowledge  and  extensive  **^'***"  J 
ance  with  Malayan  literature,  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  P*^ 
bi%  of  the  voyager's  knowledge  of  the  island  being  confined  to  ^^ 
part  of  the  coast  which  he  visited,  tlie  only  part  too  with  wh»c  ^  ^ 
Arab  and  Chinese  traders  between  India  and  China  were  likely  ^^ 
famiUar.  Having  correctly  identified  the  ^^^^  ^^y*^  J\"^^J^t 
is  curio\i8  that  the  circumstance  of  tlieir  being  mentioned  m  ^^^^ 

geographical ordcrin  which  they  would  be  visited  by  •J^J^' 
had  come  up  the  straits  of  Malacca  and  passed  a longthe  nortn 
of  Sumatra  did  not  suggest  to  l«m  the  PO-^ii^y  of  the  ^ J- 
ingfoundonthenorthcoastalso.    Mr.  Hugh  »^%  the  U^| 
tor  of  Marco  Polo,  rejects  all  Mr.  ^arsden's  J«dJ^^^ 
toiududeaMebf  eyery  side  of  tlie  isUnd.  The Sgirii M». 


^  _,M..«¥ol««ltau.e  condor  i'^-^df^^^SToMh^HV- 


vlihoui  doubv,  Pulo  Condor. 
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lived  in  the  12th.  oentiiry,  and  the  celebrated  traveller  Ibn  Bathou- 
tha,  who  in  the  14th.  traversed  nearly  the  whole  world  known  at 
that  epoch,  tell  us  that  Chinese  ships  resorted  to  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
south  west  coast  of  India  to  Koulam,  Calicut  and  Hyly." 

It  is  clear  that  in  Marco  Polo's  time  the  Chinese  had  a  large  ex- 
ternal commerce  and  that  their  ports  and  large  rivers  were  as  much 
crowded  with  native  shipping  as  they  are  now.*  Even  the  govern- 
ment at  that  period  appears  to  have  encouraged  navigation  and 
been  desirous  of  maritime  conquest.  Kublu  Khan  sent  two  great 
fleets  to  conquer  distant  countries.  The  first,  of  4000  vessels  and 
240,000  men,  invaded  Japan  in  1269,  and  the  second  in  1292  was 
sent  against  Jawa  (Borneo).  The  truth  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  that  the  aggregate  of  the  external  trade  carried  on  in  national 
vessels  has  remuned  nearly  stationary  since  the  13th  century,  if  it 
has  not  rather  retrograded. 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  the  course  of  his  depreciatory  remarks  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Chinese  at  the  period  in  question,  dwells  upon  the 
circumstance  of  Marco  Polo's  fleet  having  made  a  coasdng  voyage 
along  the  shores  of  China,  Anam,  &c.,  to  Sumatra.  This  course 
however  happens  to  be  the  very  one  which  junks  for  the  ArchipeU- 
go  invariably  pursue  to  this  day.  The  junks  from  the  northern  ports 
keep  the  mountuns  of  China  in  sight  till  they  reach  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  the  large  island  of  Hallam  (Hainan).  Thence 
those  of  less  burden  follow  the  coast  of  Tonquin,  while  the  larger  are 
obliged  to  stand  across  for  a  high  mountain  in  Anam,  which,  after  the 

*  Thus  he  says  of  Gan-fii  (Ningpo)  that  '*  it  hos  a  very  fine  port, 
with  large  ships,  and  roach  roerchandire  of  immense  value  from  India 
and  other  quarters,"  and  of  Zai-tun  (Amoy,)  that  *Ml  is  a  noble  port 
where  all  the  ships  of  India  arrive,  and  for  one  loden  with  pepper 
which  comes  from  Alexandria  to  be  sold  throughout  Christendom,  there 
go  to  that  city  a  hundred."  It  has  been  the  singular  fortune  of  Mar- 
co Polo  to  anticipate  by  several  centuries  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  Europe,  and  thus  to  have  had  a  continually  growing  reputation. 
Every  extension  of  our  acquaintance  with  Eastern  Asia  has  confirmed 
his  narrative,  so  long  considered  as  Utile  better  than  a  romance,  and 
he  is  now  justly  regarded  as  '*  the  greatest  of  land  travellers"  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  *'  truth  loving"  (Humboldt,  Cosmos.)  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  has  been  proved  in  the  ]9ih.  century  to  be 
founded  on  fact.  He  says  it  is  the  largest  river  [then  known]  in  the 
world  "  and  on  account  of  the  many  cities  on  it,  the  ships  navigating 
and  the  goods  conveyed  by  means  of  it  are  more  numerous  and  valuable 
than  in  all  the  cities  of  Christendom  and  the  adjacent  seas  besides.  I 
tell  yon  I  have  seen  at  that  city  (Sin-gui)  no  fewer  than  5000  ships 
sailing  at  once  on  its  stream.  For  that  river  flows  through  16  provinces 
and  has  more  than  200  great  towns  on  its  banks."    p.  183. 
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lapse  of  2  or  3  days,  rises  on  the  horizon.  They  now  turn  to  the 
S.E.  along  the  coast  of  Anam,  which  they  keep  in  view  for  about  4 
days,  and  then  make  for  the  mountun  ot  Kuntun  (Pulo  Condor). 
This  is,  as  it  appears  to  have  in  Marco  Polo's  time,  the  great  lead- 
ing mark  of  the  voyage.*  When  necessary  they  touch  and  take  in 
water  here.  From  Condor  to  B^  W&  Sw&  (Bintang  hill)  they  are 
guided  by  the  numerous  and  well  marked  islands  which  lie  in  the 
western  borders  of  the  China  Sea.  T^  Pw&,  which  appears  to  be 
Tfom&n,  b  a  leading  mark.  Bintang  hill  serves  as  a  finger  post,  guid- 
ing the  junks  for  Singapore  into  the  strut,  and  those  for  Java  south- 
ward along  the  outer  coast  of  the  Johore  Archipelago.  The  length 
of  Marco  Polo's  voyage  from  Amoy  to  Sumatra,  three  months,  is  al- 
so insbted  on  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  considers  that  a  Chinese  junk 
would  now  perform  it  in  probably  one  fourth  of  the  time.  But  it 
being  certain,  we  think,  that  the  voyage  terminated  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  it  b  quite  possible  for  a  fleet  of  14  junks  which 
required  to  keep  together  to  take  3  months  ^t  the  present  time  to 
accomplish  a  similar  voyage.  A  Chinese  trader  who  has  come  an- 
nually to  Suigapore  in  junks  for  many  years  tells  us  that  he  has  had 
as  long  a  passage  as  60  days,  although  the  average  length  b  18  to  20 
days. 

Great  uncertainty  and  contrariety  of  opinion  have  prevailed  in  the 
identification  of  the  kingdoms  in  Sumatra  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo. 
Mr.  Marsden,  with  all  hb  local  knowledge  and  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  Malayan  literature,  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  proba- 
bility of  the  voyager's  knowledge  of  the  bland  being  confined  to  the 
part  of  the  coast  which  he  visited,  the  only  part  too  with  which  the 
Arab  and  Chinese  traders  between  India  and  China  were  likely  to  be 
familiar.  Having  correctly  identified  the  first  three  kingdoms,  it 
is  curious  that  the  circumstance  of  their  being  mentioned  in  the  exact 
geographical  order  in  which  they  would  be  risited  by  a  voyager,  who 
had  come  up  the  struts  of  Malacca  and  passed  along  the  north  coast 
of  Sumatra,  did  not  suggest  to  him  the  possibility  of  the  others  be- 
ing found  on  the  north  coast  also.  Mr.  Hugh  Murray,  the  latest  edi- 
tor of  Marco  Polo,  rejects  all  Mr.  Marsden's  localities,  and  attempts 
to  include  a  little  of  every  side  of  the  bland.  The  Slj6r&  M&l&yu  en- 

*  Marco  Polo  calls  the  Condor  islands,  Sondur  and  Condor.  The  San- 
derfulat  (Saoder  Pulo)  of  the  Arab  traveller  of  the  9ih  century,  '<  an 
island  which  has  fresh  water*'  and  one  month's  sail  from  China,  is  also, 
without  doubt,  Pulo  Condor. 
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abies  UB,  we  thiuk,  to  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Marsden  correctly  fixed 
the  position  of  the  first  three  kingdoms,  and  that  all  the  others  are 
to  be  found  in  their  order  along  the  same  coast. 

The  first  that  Marco  Polo  reached  was  Ferlech  (the  Arabic  pro- 
nunciation of  Perlak  or  Diamond  Point).  The  next  is  Basmao,  evi- 
dently Pdcem  or  P&s^.  Then  follows  S&mM,  the  Soumouthra  of 
Ibn  Bathoutha»  and  Samadra  of  the  Malay  annals,  called  now  Sama* 
langa  or  Samarlanga.  Dagroian,  the  next  in  order,  was  probably  the 
place  now  called  Gigiran.  Lambri  is  next  mentioned.  Mr.  Marsden 
thinks  this  must  be  Jambi,  but  Mr.  Murray  properly  identifies  it 
with  the  Lambri  which  occurs  in  a  list  by  De  Barros  of  the  king- 
doms along  the  coast  of  Sumatra.* 

The  Sij&ra  M^yu  tells  us  that  the  first  Arab  missionary  to  Sa- 
matra,  Shaik  Ismail,  landed  at  Pasuri  (Fansur),  called  Fansuri  by 
the  Arabs,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Lamirf  (Lambri)  and  H&- 
ru  (P&s^).  At  ?i»6  he  asked  the  people  where  Samadra  was,  when 
he  was  informed  that  he  had  passed  it.  He  went  on  to  the  country 
of  Perl&k,  and  then  sailed  back  to  Samadra,  which  this  narrative 
thus  proves  to  have  lain  between  Lambri  and  P^.  Marco  Fob's 
three  months'  voyage  therefore  clearly  ended  on  the  north  coast.! 

*  According  to  Mr.  Marsden's  idenlificalions  the  order  In  which  the  king- 
doms are  mentioned  is  this:  Perlak,  Pase,  and  Samar langa  on  the  north 
coast,  and  Indragiri,  Jambi  and  Kampar  on  the  west  coast.  But  why  sboold 
all  the  other  kingdoms  around  the  island  be  omitted  ?  At  Samalanga^here 
the  fleet  lay  5  months  they  were  as  likely  to  bear  of  these  as  of  the  three  ri- 
vers in  question.  Mr.  Murray's  identifications  give  us  the  following  order. 
Siak  on  the  east  coast,  Passummah  an  inland  country  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Bencooleri  on  the  west  coast,  Samanka  at  the  southern  extremity,  Ajer 
AJe  or  Inprapura,  on  the  east  coast,  Lambri  towards  the  extreme  N. 
>y.  and  lastly  Barus  to  the  south  again. 

t  He  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Samara  as  idolatrous.  In  the  next 
century  Ibn  Baihoutha  found  them  M  ahomedans.  The  chief  seat  of  power 
along  this  coast  appears  from  Malay  histories  to  have  shifted  frequently* 
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NOTICES  OP  CHINESE  INTERCOURSE  WITH  BORNEO 

PROPER  PRIOR  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 

SINGAPORE  IN  1819. 

The  precise  period  at  which  Chinese  first  resorted  to  Borneo  Pro« 
per  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  As  it  appears  to  have  been  ear- 
ly noted  for  its  pepper,  camphor,  and  gold,  and  these  commodities 
were  amon^t  tlie  principal  imports  into  China  from  the  eastern  seas 
in  ancient  times,*  we  may  believe  that  the  junks,  which  must  have 
•passed  close  to  Borneo  on  their  way  to  and  from  Java,  early  began 
to  touch  occasionally  at  some  of  the  ports  on  the  western  coast. 
The  Borneans  themselves  tell  us  thnt  they  are  in  part  descended 
from  Chinese  wlio  fettled  in  Brun^.  There  are  so  many  indepen* 
dent  traditions  to  the  same  effect  that,  although  all  vague,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  rejecting  them.  According  to  the  Sulu  annals  a  Chinese 
emperor  or  chief,  named  Songtiping,  brought  a  Chinese  colony  to 
Borneo,  and  settled  at  the  northern  ports  about  A.  I).  ]  375.t  His 
daughter  was  married  to  a  celebrated  chief  of  Arabia,  Sherif  A li, 
who  had  resorted  there  for  commerce.  There  is  nothing  improba- 
ble in  this,  because  we  know  that  about  a  century  previously  Borneo 
was  invaded  by  a  fleet  sent  by  Kubini  Khan.^  Divested  of  Malay- 
an exaggerations  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  a  large  colony  under 
a  leader  settled  in  Brun^,  and  that  the  Arab  or  Malay  chief  of  the 
country  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter. §  The  subsequent  rulers  have  all  Malay  names,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  if  Songtiping  had  establihlied  a  Chinese 
dynasty.  Mr*  Low  says  that  the  Borneans  believe  that  their  king- 
dom was  first  formed  by  large  settlements  of  Chincie  (Sarawak  &c., 
p.  94),  and' we  have  heard  Chinese  in  Singapore  talk  of  a  king  of 

•  Marro  P.ilo  says  of  Java  f  Bornoo  and  Java)  that  "  the  torrflory  Is  ve- 
ry rich,  yieldin.'  popper,  nuimoL*s.  jralinKa.  cubcbs.  cloves  and  all  ihc  rirh- 
est  spires,  .\lany  mcrrhanis  frrmi  Zailnn  roinc  and  carry  on  a  are  t  and 
profiiahic  trade  lis  treasure  (cold)  also  is  so  immense,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  estimated."  The  last  sentence  nui"'t  rerer  to  Borneo.  Of 
Lochac,  apparently  a  country  in  Borneo  m  th  *  vicinity  or  Sumbns  or 
Pontianak,  lie  says  '*  Brazil  wood  Is  io  abundance  and  gold  in  almost  in- 
credible  quantities. " 

t  Hunt'-*  Sulu«  p.  82. 

I  The  Ma  ay  history  of  Malacca  mentions  a  colony  of  Chinese  in  Plem- 
bans  prior  to  the  foundation  orSin!:apore. 

^  The  Chinese  settled  in  Java  sometime^,  to  gain  the  Tavour  or  the  na- 
tive prittCf  8j  brought  beaaliful  women  from  China  to  present  to  them. 
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tbeir  nation  who  reigned  in  Bran^  at  some  ancient  date.  But  the  te- 
eount  of  their  tradition  given  by  the  writer  of  the  Notices  in  the  Chi- 
nese Repository  (Aug.  1838)  is  probably  the  correct  one.  Aceord- 
ing  to  him  tliey  trace  their  origin  to  three  stoclcs — Johore  Malays, 
Chinese  and  Scrips  (probably  Arab  Serifs). 

The  tradition  in  question  is  confirmed  by  the  large  CliiDese  po- 
pulation and  trade  which  Europeans  found  in  Borneo  during  tbi 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  Mr.  Hunt  indeed  says,  "  when  the  Pon 
tuguese  [Sparish]  first  visited  Borneo  in  1520  [1521]  the  whole 
island  was  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  The  number  of  Chinese 
that  had  settled  on  her  shores  was  immense ;  the  products  of  their 
industry,  and  an  extensive  commerce  with  China  in  junlcs,  gave  her 
land  and  cities  a  far  different  aspect  from  her  decayed  appearance  tt 
this  day,  and  their  princes  and  courts  exhibited  a  splendour  and 
displayed  a  magnificence  which  has  long  since  vanished."  Mr.  Hunt 
does  not  give  his  authority  for  the  first  part  of  this  statement.  The 
translation  of  Pigafetta's  narrative  which  we  have,  does  not  mention 
the  Chinese,  although  the  flourishing  state  in  which  the  port  was 
found  by  the  Spaniards,*  implies  the  existence  of  a  large  trade  in 
which  the  Chinese  must  have  taken  a  part.  The  drcumstance  of 
van  Noort  in  1600  employing  a  Chinese  to  open  an  intercourse  with 
Brun^,t  seems  to  shew  that  Chinese  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  place  and  probably  established  there.  During 
the  18th  century  we  have  more  accurate  statements  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  junk  trade  with  Borneo.  In  almost  every  port 
frequented  by  Europeans  we  have  from  time  to  time  a  notice  of  the 
junks  which  regularly  visited  them.  Thus  when  the  English  were 
at  Banjermassing  in  1702,^  four  junks  arrived  during  the  mon« 
soon,  each  15  fathoms  long  and  4  broad,  with  cargoes  of  porcelain 
ware,  China  silk,  tea  pots,  umbrellas,  &c.,  which  were  bought  by 
the  Javanese  merchants  and  by  the  Chinese  from  Samarang.  These 
junks  took  return  cargoes  of  pepper. §  In  1712  an  embassy  was 
sent  from  Banjermassing  to  invite  the  Dutch  to  trade  there.    It 


^anfep.  496.  foniep.  505.  }  anfsp.  608. 

^  Valenlyn,  vol.  iii.  p.  248.  "  Al  Banjermassing  a  very  large  trade  is 
earried  on  by  different  nations  who  resort  to  this  place  and  other  villages 
of  the  island,  amongst  whom  the  Chinese,  Siamese,  Johorese,  Javanese, 
Palem-bangers,  Portuguese,  English  and  Netherlanders  are  the  principal, 
but  the  Chinese  form  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Banjermassing." 
Oud  en  iVteio  Oost  Inditn  vol.  III.  p,  237.  Ten  or  Twelve  Junks  came 
annually  rH)m  Chinai  Siam  and  Johore. 
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having  been  agreed  that  all  the  pepper  should  be  delirered  to  them, 
ghips  were  despatched,  but  on  arriying  at  Banjermassing  they  learn« 
ed  that  some  Chmese  junks  had  been  before  them  and  carried  away 
all  the  pepper.*  Roggewein  hi  1721  mentions  the  large  fleets  of 
China  junks,  laden  with  the  commodities  of  that  empire,  which  an- 
nually arrive  in  Borneo,  and  observes  that  as  the  Chinese  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  trade  of  this  island  before  the  Portuguese  dis- 
covered a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape,  so  it  had  in  a  great  measure 
fallen  into  their  hands  since  the  Europeans  had  declined  settling  there. 
From  Valentyn's  great  work  published  in  1726,  we  learn  that  the 
commerce  of  Borneo  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  was  extensive, 
and  that  the  Chinese  took  an  active  part  in  it.  He  gives  few  par- 
ticulars respecting  Brun^,  because  his  countrymen  appear  to  have 
disliked  and  avoided  the  port  from  the  time  of  their  first  visit  to  it, 
but  he  tells  us  that  the  people  were  considered  to  be  the  wealthiest 
of  the  whole  island,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  gold  and 
camphor  obtained  there  in  exchange  for  cloths-f  When  the  Dutch 
in  1748  compelled  the  king  of  Banjermassing  to  give  them  a  mono- 
poly of  his  trade,  he  reserved  the  liberty  of  allowing  the  Chinese  to 
take  500,000  pounds  of  pepper.^ 

We  may  pass  over  intermediate  notices  and  extract  that  of  Forrest 
which  relates  to  Brun^.  **  Considerable",  says  that  very  observing 
and  careful  writer,  '*  is  the  commerce  between  China  and  Borneo, 
somewhat  like  the  trade  between  Europe  and  America.  Seven  junks 
were  at  Borneo  in  1775.  They  carry  to  China  great  qumtities  of 
black  wood,  which  is  worked  up  there  into  furniture,  &c. ;  it  is  bought 
for  about  two  dollars  a  picul  and  sold  for  five  or  six :  also  ratans, 
dammer,  a  kind  Of  resin,  clove  bark,  swalft,  tortoiseshell,  birds  nests, 
&C.  articles  such  as  are  carried  from  Sooloo  to  China.  The  best  na- 
tive camphire  is  exported  hence ;  superior,  I  have  been  told,  to  the 
Barrf>08  campiiire  on  Sumatra*  It  looks  no  better,  but  is  much 
dearer,  selling  for  ten  or  twelve  Spanish  dollars  the  Chinese  catty ; 
Barroos  camphire,  looking  as  well,  being  worth  no  more  than  seven 
and  eight  dollars  a  catty.  The  Chinese  are  good  judges  of  camphire. 
A  great  deal  of  this  valuable  drug  comes  from  those  parts  of  the  is- 
land Borneo,  that  weie  ceded  to  us  by  the  Sooloos.  At  Borneo  town, 
the  Chuieae  sometimes  build  junks,  which  they  load  with  the  rough 
produce  of  the  isUnd  Borneo,  and  send  thence  to  China.     I  have 

•  lb.  p.  247-8.  t  Vol.  III.  p.  242. 

I  MsRe  Brun's  Geography  vol.  Ill  p.  481. 
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seen  a  dock  close  to  the  town,  in  which  a  China  junk  of  500  (ons 
had  lately  been  built,  worth  2500  teals,  8000  in  China.  C^utd 
these  junks  come  readily  at  our  woollens,  they  would  distribute  im- 
mense quantities  through  the  northern  parts  of  China. 

"  Here  are  many  Chinese  settled,  who  have  pep|ier  ^rdens.  They 
do  not  let  the  vine,  which  bears  the  pepper,  twist  round  a  chinkareen 
tree,  as  is  the  custom  on  Sumatra ;  but  drive  a  pole,  or  rather  a  stout 
post,  into  the  grround,  so  that  the  vine  is  not  robbed  of  its  nourish- 
ment The  Chinese  keep  the  ((round  very  clean  between  the  rows 
of  vine ;  and  I  have  seen  them  pull  off  the  vine  leaves ;  saying,  tliey 
did  it  that  the  pepper  corn  migrht  have  more  sun.  I  have  here  count- 
ed seventy,  sometimes  seventy-five,  corns  of  pepper  on  one  stalk ; 
which  is  more  than  the  stalks  produce  on  Sumatra ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  chinkareens  on  Sumatra  are  hurtful,  as  they  not  only  lob 
the  ground,  but  take  up  much  of  the  planter's  time  in  trimming  the 
luxuriant  branches,  that  these  may  not  overshade  the  vine.  On  Su* 
matra,  the  country  is  full  of  wood,  as  here  on  Borneo ;  so  were  our 
planters  there  to  adopt  the  Bornean  method,  they  never  could  find 
a  scarcity  of  posts  ;  which,  if  made  of  what  is  called  iron  wood,  will 
remain  in  the  ground  many  years  without  rotting. 

"  The  Chinese  here  are  very  active  and  industrious.  They  bring  all 
kinds  of  the  manufactures  of  China,  and  keep  shops  on  board  thdr 
junks,  as  well  as  ashore ;  but  the  Borneans  do  their  best  to  preclude 
them  from  dealing  with  the  Maroots,  reserving  the  trade  for  them- 
selves.  I  do  not  find  that  the  Maroots  g^ow  pepper.  The  Chi- 
nese alone  plant  it. '  It  is  all  sent  to  China.  We  found  it  dearer 
than  at  Passir,  where  it  was  ten  dollars  a  picul :  here  it  is  fourteen  rnd 
fifteen.  I  am  surprised  tidy  do  not  encourage  the  Maroots  to  plant 
this  commodity.  This  was  Mr.  Dalrymple's  idea  in  hu  plan  conoem- 
iDg  Balambangan. 

'*  It  gives  an  European  pleasure  to  see  the  regularity  and  deanliness 
on  board  the  Chinese  vessels.  To  the  latter  much  contributes  their 
not  using  tar.  Their  tanks  for  water  are  sweeband  convenient.  Tbey 
have  the  art  of  putting  a  mixture  of  lime  and  oil  into  their  seams  on 
the  deck,  &c.  which  hardens  and  keeps  them  tight.  This  is  much 
eleaner  than  pitch  ;  but,  if  the  deck  worked  at  sea,  I  apprehend  tbii 
calking  would  bre  ik,  and  the  junk  prove  leaky.  Their  cook  roomi 
are  remarkably  neat.  The  crew  all  eat  off  china ;  and  in  a  harbour 
every  one  is  employed  without  noise  about  his  own  busmess."  * 
*  Yojags  to  New  Golnea  p.  881. 
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At  another  place  Forrest  Informs  us  that  5  or  6  junks  of  500  or 
600  tons  burden  came  annually  to  Brun^  from  Amoy.  Mr.  Crai«r« 
furd  says  that  when  the  trade  was  in  activity  2  junks  came  yearly 
from  Shanghai,  2  from  Limpo,  2  from  Amoy,  1  from  Canton  and 
2  Portutcuese  ships  from  Macao.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
the  Goveniment,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  reflection  of  the  character 
of  the  reigning:  prince,  became  tyrannical,  rapacious  and  piratical,  so 
that  the  foreign  trade  of  Brun6  fell  almost  entirely  away,  and  Chi- 
nese vessels  did  not  venture  to  approach  the  coast.  Mr.  Hunt  says 
that  in  1809  not  a  single  junk  had  visited  Brund  for  years.  With 
the  Chinese  trade  the  Chinese  population  also  rapidly  declined,  and 
the  pepper  gardens  in  which  many  of  them  had  been  employed  were 
neglected.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Singapore  their  num- 
bers in  the  town  did  not  exceed  500.f 

*  SiDgtpore  Chronicle,  Dec.  1824.  f  Ihid. 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  EASTERN  COAST 
AND  ISLANDS  OF  JOHORE. 

Thb  motiyes  for  undertaking  this  voyage,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
honorable  the  Governor  in  enabling^  me  to  do  so  by  placing  one  of 
the  ganboats  at  my  disposal  for  a  month,  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
introduction  to  my  account  of  the  Orang  Binua  of  Johore.*  The 
outline  which  was  there  gi?en  of  the  voyage,  and  the  subsequent 
journey  across  the  Peninsula,  renders  any  further  explanation  un- 
necessary now.  The  most  interesting  of  my  observations  have  been 
embodied  in  that  paper,  and  in  others  on  the  basin  of  the  river  Sidili, 
Pulo  Tingi,  Pulo  Tioman,  the  river  Indau,  the  geography  and  geo- 
logy of  Johore  &c.,  most  of  which  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Journal,f  but  as  this  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  hardly  at  all 
known,  has  never  been  described,  and  may  not  be  soon  visited  again, 
the  remainder  of  my  notes,  although  of  comparatively  small  value, 
may  be  here  given  in  the  form  of  a  personal  narrative,  and  much  of 
them  nearly  in  the  same  rough  state  in  which  they  were  jotted  down 
during  the  voyage  and  subsequent  journey. 

SINGAPORB  TO  KWALLA  SIDILI. 

8M.  September,  1847. — ^We  left  Singapore  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th.  Sept.  and  were  off  T&njongPenyuso  (Point  Romania,)  the  south 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  The  seeneiy 
tiiroughout  the  Strait  is  pleasing,  although  devoid  of  any  striking  fea- 
tures after  we  have  got  accustomed  to  its  general  character,  and  lost 
right  of  the  town  of  Singapore  and  the  islands  to  the  westward  of  it 
As  we  leave  the  harbour,  and  proceed  eastward  towards  Tdnjong  K&- 
tong,  one  of  the  finest  combinations  which  the  whole  Strait  presents 
is  given  to  view.  At  our  side,  on  the  left,  is  a  low  sandy  beach, 
over  which  rises  a  green  shrubby  jungle*  The  line  of  the  .distant 
forest,  markmg  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  plun,  is  seen  above 
this,  with  here  and  there  a  small  clump  of  cocoanut  trees.  In 
front,  the  beach  terminates  in  the  thick  mass  of  luxuriant  coooanats 
at  the  point  of  K&tong,  off  which  the  lines  of  fishing  stakes  appear 
frintly  against  the  hazy  horizon.  This  point  hides  all  the  coast  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  opening  between  it  and  the  distant  island  of 

*  Anitf  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

t  That  is  if  room  can  be  obtained  for  them,  which  seems  very  doobtltol* 
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B^bt&n,  IB  the  only  apparent  entrance  into  the  wide  inland  sea  which 
Hee  to  the  right  and  hehind  ub,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low  bills 
in  connected  ranges  or  scattered  islet  groups.  Looking  back,  the 
sandy  beach  is  continued  till  the  shrubby  jungle  disappears,  and  the 
dose  packed  huts  and  sheds  of  T&njong  Ru  take  its  place.  Advan- 
dng  from  behind  these,  and  stretclung  across  the  foreground,  we  see, 
rising  over  the  beach  of  the  harbour,  the  neat  mansions  of  K&mpong 
Gl&m  half  concealed  by  trees,  the  green  and  wooded  GoTcmment 
hill»  and  on  its  right  the  extremity  of  the  Claymore  range,  a  dark  aceli* 
yity  bearing  darker  spice  trees,  while  the  depression  between  them 
is  filled  by  the  grey  cloud  like  foliage  of  the  more  inland  eleTations. 
To  the  left  of  Grovemment  hill,  the  mass  of  godowns  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  smooth  green  undulations  of  Pearl's  and 
the  adjacent  hills,  are  seen  surmounted  by  the  abrupt  jungle  covered 
heights  of  the  more  distant  Teloh  Blingd  range.  As  the  sun  frees 
itself  from  the  haze  of  the  horizon,  and  strikes  this  scene  with  ite 
level  rays,  the  houses  put  off  their  dull  morning  garniture,  and  be* 
come  so  many  points  of  beaming  white  light,  while  from  the  dark 
grey  of  the  hills  over  them,  some  country  seats,  hitherto  unseen,  break 
out.  In  the  foreground,  from  the  undulating  and  rippled  sheet  of 
water,  rise  the  hulls  and  rigging  of  numerous  ships  and  smaller  ves- 
sels, and  the  sail  of  a  boat  in  motion  occasionally  sweeps  slowly  a- 
long,  sometimes  hidden  amongst  them,  and,  as  it  emerges,  concealing 
in  its  turn  the  houses  before  which  it  passes.  To  the  south  of  the 
town,  the  iron  stained  cliffs  of  the  range  terminating  atT^njong  B&- 
tu  rise  with  a  dull  lUsty  hue,  reminding  us,  by  the  dark  tinge  of 
the  more  ironmasked  rocks,  of  the  far  different  aspect  which  the 
scene,  now  adorned  by  art  and  cultivated  nature,  must  have  bom 
before  there  was  any  human  eye  to  see  it,  when,  amidst  the  heaving 
of  the  region  with  the  throes  of  the  molten  plutonic  ocean  below, 
the  massive  strata  were  bent  and  broken  like  reeds,  and  thrust  up 
from  their  horizontal  position  beneath  the  bed  of  the  sea,  till  they 
stood  in  perpendicular  masses  above  its  surface,  while  lurid  ferrugi- 
nous exhalations  ascended  through  the  rents  and  fissures,  and  '*  the 
smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 

Beyond  T&njong  Bdtu,  the  hills  of  Pulo  Br&nf  and  Bl&kfing  M&tf, 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  continue  the  drcuit  to  the  south- 
ward, the  sea  rapidly  widening  as  we  follow  the  crowd  of  islands 
that  seems  to  occupy  all  the  Strait  to  the  southwest.  A  little  open 
sea,  the  coast  of  the  crumbling  Palo  Sikukor  the  dngle  barren  islet 
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of  the  irroup,  a  patch  of  open  sea  again,  the  rangfe  of  Palo  8&k(j4iif 
covered  with  pineapples  and  fruit  trees,  then  a  broader  strait  broken 
by  several  iKlets  the  fartliest  of. which  is  about  twelve  miles  distant, 
wliile  those  on  its  southern  side  become  almost  continuous,  the  dis« 
tant  blue  peaks  of  Sugf,  Gl&m  Tu&  and  Gunong  Buldn  appenringf  to 
rise  from  amongst  the  low  hills  of  the  nearer  islets,  complete  the 
western  borclers  of  the  sea  and  bring  the  eye  to  Bdtt&m  island,  whose 
long  dark  undulating  band  of  jungle,  here  advancing  in  bold  pro- 
montories of  indurated  sandstone  and  granite*  and  there  retiring 
in  deep  bays,  stretches  from  west  to  east,  constituting  the  entire 
southern  boundary  of  this  portion  of  the  Strait,  and  blending  at 
its  extremity  with  the  more  dim  outline  of  the  coast  of  B^nt^n. 
Its  western  half  is  more  abruptly  undulating  than  the  eastern, 
attaining  a  considerable  elevation  in  Bukit  Sibimbi,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  rude  tribe  that  haunts  the  adjacent  forests. "^  The  sea 
across  which  we  follow  the  shores  of  B&ttim,  and  which  stretches 

*  Why  is  this  deeply  indented  coast  so  diffprcnt  from  that  of  Sini^apore 
on  the  northern  side  uf  the  Strait,  which  from  Tanjong  Rii  eastward 
presents  a  cur\e  of  very  slight  undulations?  Why  is  the  depression 
that  consUiutes  the  wide  basin  on  which  the  harbour  of  Sinsapore 
lies,  filled  up  with  debris  in  its  norihern  eilremity,  consiiliitlnc  the 
plain  of  Singapore,  and  lert  open  in.  the  southern,  Batiam  Bay? 
The  promontory  of  Trenp,  which  separates  Hallam  from  Bulan  Bay, 
is  mostly  sandstone  like  the  Red  Cliff  ranges  on  the  Sinjzapore  side, 
but  the  granite  on  its  eastern  stde  has  hardened  it,  and  served  to 
protect  it  Trom  abrasion.  The  sandstone  on  the  Sinsapore  coa^t,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Krnnitc  till  consider* 
ably  beyond  the  Large  Red  cliffis  towards  the  Chansy  promontory,  and 
it  has  GOfisequently  acquired  little  cohesion.  Indeed  so  little  ha«  it  been 
directly  affected  by  the  plutonic  action  that  went  on  in  its  vicinity,  that 
its  strata  remain  nearly  hoilznntal.  This  soft  sandstone  has  readily 
yielded  to  the  WH\es  and  currents,  which  have  undermined  its  seaward 
hills,  ground  the  fallinj^  masses  into  smid  and  sediinpnl,  and  in  this 
state  carried  them  to  the  westward,  where  it  has  deposited  them  in 
the  shape  of  long  sand  banks  in  the  ancient  bay  of  Singapore.  These 
bands  of  sand,  marking  the  set  of  the  currents,  and  the  direction  of 
the  coast  of  this  bay  at  different  eimchs,  may  be  traced  on  the  plain 
or  Singapore.  The  same  process  still  goes  on,  the  Red  Cliff;;  con- 
tinue to  give  way,  and  the  newest  bands  of  sand  may  be  r»llfiwed 
alon»  the  co«st  to  Tanjong  Ru,  which  is  causing  the  north  eastern  part 
or  the  harbofir  to  be  filled  up.  The  mass  of  sand  alone  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  sea  to  the  westward  oflhe  Red  Cliff  hills  is  so  great, 
that  we  nMi<>t  believe  the  strait  between  them  and  the  opposite  pnw 
montory  of  Treng  was  consid'Tably  narrower,  when  the  waves  of  the 
basin  to  the  west  rolled  in  o%er  the  greater  part  of  the  spncc  now 
farming  the  d  stricts  ofSlulip.  P6y'i  Leb&r.  KAIIAnc,  G6I  ng,  and  Rochor 
(See  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  the  Malay  Pe^ 
n<n«ii/a,  ante  p.  IM:t,  |:ll.) 

t  See  «*  The  Oraog  Sabimba,**  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  2&S. 
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to  the  eastward  till  lost  in  the  fogr  which  rests  over  the  China  Sea, 
Is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  nine  miles  in  breadth  and,  un- 
like the  western  portion  of  the  Strait  opposite  Singapore  island, 
its  smooth  surface,  more  resembling  that  of  a  lake  than  an  arm  of 
the  ocean,  is  not  interrupted  by  a  single  island.*  The  parallels  of 
stratification  and  elevation,  for  on  the  whole  they  are  here  nearly 
coincident,  on  which  the  Teloh  Bl&ng&  range,  B16k&ng  M&ti,  the 
S&kijangs  and  the  Sambos  are  disposed,  separate  these  two  strong- 
ly marked  divisions  of  the  Strait ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
portion  of  Singapore  island  lying  to  the  north  west  of  the  insular 
part  of  the  Strait  partakes  of  the  same  character,  being  nothing 
but  a  series  of  irregular  peninsulas  separated  by  numerous  creeks, 
which  penetrate  close  to  the  granitic  elevation  of  Bukit  P&nd&n  and 
Bukit  Tim6h. 

Of  the  character  presented  by  the  Strait  as  we  proceeded  to  its 
eastern  entrance,  I  will  only  say  here  that  it  is  throughout  bor- 
dered by  land  of  very  slight  elevation,  covered  with  continuous 
dark  forest,  and  having  the  surface  uneven  from  the  number  of  low 
hills  and  hilly  ranges.  In  this  respect  the  mainland  does  not  dif- 
fer from  the  islands.  It  has  three  hills  which  rise  boldly  above 
the  general  level,  Gunong  Bauf  (749  feet  high^)  M&rbukit§  (661 
feet)  and  Bukit  S&ntf  ||  (645  feet).  In  the  same  way  Bukit  Ti- 
m&h  (530  feet)  and  some  less  elevated  hills  protrude  above  the 
Singapore  level,  and  Gunong  B^nt&n^  (1212  feet)  and  Bukit  Kf- 
j&ng**  (759  feet)  above  that  of  Pulo  B^nt&n.ft  Bdttam  and  B^nt&n 
are  in  general  somewhat  more  elevated  than  Singapore,  but  the  con- 
figuration of  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait  follows  one  plan. 
It  is  a  congeries  of  hilly  ranges  separated  by  narrow  rallies  opening 
into  small  alluvial  plains  or  marshes,  which  are  penetrated  by  salt 
water  creeks.  The  coasts  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Strait  are 
more  abraded  than  those  further  west.  They  are  exposed  to  the 
strong  currents  and  heavy  waves  of  the  China  sea,  and  the  difference 
of  exposure  is  at  once  apparent  on  reaching  Tanjong  Pingr&ng  in  the 

*  There  are  a  few  small  ones  close  to  the  shore  of  Batlam  which  the 
eje  does  not  distinguish. 

t  Little  Johore  hill. 

t  All  these  heights  are  from  trigonometrical  measuremenls  by  J.  T, 
Thomson,  Esq. 

^  Johore  hill.  ||  Bsrbukit. 

K  Bintang  large  hill.  *"  Bintang  small  hill, 

ft  Bintang  island. 
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remarlkable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  water  worn  pebbles.*  The  eoagi 
of  the  mainland  from  T^jong  Pin§rr6ng  to  Tiknjorg  Pen3ra8oh  is  the 
eitremity  of  a  hilly  peninsula  about  40  milto  iongf  ^<^  ^^  miles  broad, 
which  stretches  9.S.E.  from  the  last  mountain  group  of  the  Peninrolayl 
having  the  China  sea  on  the  one  side  and  the  generally  broad  but 
often  contracted  vall^  of  the  Johore  rirer  and  estuary  on  the  other. 
The  basin  of  the  Sidf  1£  riTcr  may  be  considered  as  marking  its  mn- 
ginai  boundary  to  the  north.  This  peninsula  consists  of  low  connect- 
ed ranges  which  often  stretch  parallel  to  each  other  for  some  length, 
until  the  outer  ones  subside  below  the  level  of  the  sea  or  marsfaesi 
when  small  bays  and  inlets  are  formed »,  into  which  the  streams  and 
creeks  of  the  little  vallies  and  hollows  flow.  Some  of  the  rivers  or 
creeks  thus  produced  are  of  considerable  size,§  and  haveapeeaUar- 
ly  wild  and  sequestered  character,  being  generally  destitute  of  all  hu- 
man inhabitants,  save,  at  times,  a  few  Tdmbus  in  their  boats  in  those 
opening  into  the  China  sea,  and  a  few  of  the  Orang  Slet&r  in  those 
that  feed  the  Johore  river.  With  the  exception  of  a  straggling  line 
of  narrow  and  mostly  neglected  clearings,  the  Bugis  town  of  Johore 
L6m&,  and  a  few  small  villages,  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  the  whole 
peninsula  is  covered  with  a  thick  jungle. 

At  2  o'clock  we  passed  Pulo  Penyuso,  which  is  rocky,  exposing  a 
brownish  face  shelving  into  the  sea  and  intersected  by  divisional 
planes,— -4iavlng  thus  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  eastern  fooe  of  Pu- 

^  I  have  described  the  rocks  of  this  Point  In  a  paper  on  the  geology  of 
the  valley  of  the  Johore  river,  including  the  estuary  and  its  islands. 

t  The  Johore  valley  however  exUads  much  farther  inland,  but  deviating 
to  the  westward. 

t  That  of  Gunong  Pintf,  consisting  of  Gnnong  Gftong,  G.  Pint!,  G.  Pi- 
Nppk,  B.  KoiyA,  and  B.  Besis^.  This  ohain  is  visible  at  the  eastward  of 
Singapore  ttom  Polo  Tikkong,  and  as  we  proceed  up  the  noble  estuary  of 
the  Johore  river  it  is  seen  rising  over  its  upper  extremity,  suetching  ath- 
wart the  valley  for  about  seven  miles,  and  thus  eoocealing  tbe  higher  and 
more  central  range  of  Blumnt,  PinyAbong,  Bnlan  ^c.  A  good  view  of  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  more  elevated  hills  of  Singapore,  anch  as  Bnkit 
TSm&b  and  mount  Faber,  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  allows  it  to  be 
seen* 

^  I  went  up  the  largest  of  these,  Sungie  Libbam,  for  4^  hours  on  the  22d 
of  last  month  (August)  and  found  it  to  be,  as  far  as  1  proceeded,  a  branch 
of  the  sea  more  than  a  river.  It  receives  several  streams  prineipally  from 
the  northward,  sueh  as  the  S.  hkyu  extending  to  behind  Johore  Lim&,  S. 
Sarolnchu,  and  a  large  branch  or  creek,  S.  Piipiin.  It  then  proceeds  B.  and 
N.E.  The  larger  of  the  streams  that  fall  into  its  upper  part  are  the  Chimi- 
rihg,  ChimAgA  and  Libbaro,  which  last  gives  its  name  to  the  estoary. 
The  south  western  pert  of  the  peninsula  must  have  presented  a  very  Irregu- 
lar ouUino  before  the  mangrove  forests  were  formed.  Considerable  ereeks 
penetrate  it  on  both  sides  of  Gunong  Bau. 
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io  Vhm.  T^jong  Pmiyato  (Poivt  Romania)  is  the  S.E.  point  of  a 
liold  rocky  promontory,  and  the  numeroua  rocky  islets,  reefs  and  locki 
off  it,  are  probahly  vealigee  of  th^  greater  extensioo«to  the  south* 
ward  whidi  it  anciently  possessed.  The  rock  of  which  the  proaioii'r 
tory  and  these  remnants  are  composed  appears  to  be  entirely  pinto* 
nie.*  I  did  not  land  to  examine  it,  Mr.  Thomson  having  prerionsly 
giren  me  specimens  which  lie  had  collected,  and  the  nniformKy  of  its 
aspect  and  apparent  identity  in  character  witii  the  some  parts  of  Pa* 
lo  Ubin,  leaving  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  mineral  constituents. 
From  the  N.Ei.  point  of  the  promontory,  T^jong  Sippong,  a  long 
flat  sandy  beach,  called  Teloh  Ayer  Rimbut,  eunres  northward  wi^ 
beaatiful  regularity  to  another  rocky  point,  T&njong  Pungii.  Fresli 
water  streams  enter  the  sea  at  each  extremity  of  this  Teloh.  The 
mouth  of  the  northern  one,  Sungie  Pung^,  is  said  to  be  deep.  Tin* 
jong  Pong&i  has  a  remarkable  appearance}  from  the  beach  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  being  completely  covered  by  large  rounded  blQcks»  co^* 
nsting  chiefly  of  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  and  gleaming  in  the  sup 
like  so  many  ^antic  baUs  of  polished  metal.  I  landed  on  the  sandy 
beach  north  of  the  point  and  remuned  soo&e  time  examining  these 
curious  rocks,  but  to  save  those  readers  of  the  Journsl  who  do  not 
take  an  interest  in  geology,  the  trouble  of  reading  the  notes  of  qiy 
observations,  I  have  placed  tiiem  in  a  separate  paper.^ 

From  T.  Pu^gfii  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  promontory, 
T*  Kiniw&r,  the  ground  is  loiv  and  flat*  The  tides  rise  over  the 
Bandy  beach  up  ,to  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  lux- 
uriantly in  the  flat,  forming  a  band  of  ^ch  and  various  vegetation. 
The  bu&h  but6  grow  in  a  continuous  fringe  in  front,  pld  pictu- 
resque pln6g&  and  pud^  trees  abound ;  and  here  and  there  clumj)#  of 
the  p&ku,  a  small  and  ej^;ant  palm,  not  more  than  three  to  four 
feet  high,  fill  the  open  spaces  be^aeath  the  spreading  branches  ^f  tiji^ 
trees,  llie  k&mp&  and  putat  are  also  common.  It  is  worth  a  Sin* 
gaporean's  while  to  give  a  day  to  visit  such  a  beach  as  t|^,  for  there 
is  nothing  like  it  within  l^e  Straits.  Accustomed  there  to  a  ^ait 
water  view  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  islands,  and  with  the  beauty 
possessing  the  confinement  of  a  lake,  there  is  something  indefinably 
exhilirating  in  once  more  fronting  real  sea  waves  rolling  in  from  the 
horizon.    The  scene  however  is  not  without  its  saddemng  asp^t. 

"  It  varies  from  granite  Co  wacke.    The  latter  may  however  be  a  meta- 
morphosefi  Jediraeatarjr  «Uf . 
t  See  pot$y  Notices  of  ihe  Geology  of  the  East  Cqast  of  Johore. 
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Wrriifn  28  mile*  of  a  Ticroroas  an*i  pooiilons  Brdsh  setdement,  aji4 
at  the  entrance  of  a  itniin  throfurfi  whiefi  ab«)«ic  1.54)0  Tissefe  anaualij 
paffi.  the  eve  may  search  all  anjanii  for  a  sin^fe  hnt.  m  ran.  Perfect 
sor'iTKlc  rests  both  on  the  sea  and  jim^ie-  Not  a  single  fis^hemiaii's 
sampan  h  to  be  seen  a3*>at,  not  a  sinarie  eocoanat  tree  nsane  aloa^c  the 
beaeh.  Last  eentaiy.  when  Johore  was  st31  a  place  of  some  tra^e  aoA 
itrenjrth^  this  eoost  b  said  Id  hare  been  inhabited,  but  the  kincdoaa 
has  lonar  been  without  the  cnerrr  to  resisit  piratical  attacks  on  parts  of 
iti  shore  mnnh  Less  exposed  than  th^s.  If  a  hut  were  now  mmde  here* 
erery  inmate  would  be  carried  off  by  pintes  within  a  year,  aod  soW 
into  slarery.  Native  vessels  are  frequently  attacked,  and  althoos^ 
the  steamer  and  rnn  boots,  which  are  from  dme  to  time  sent  frn<m 
Sintrapore  to  cruize  here,  have  undoubtedly  served  ms  a  eoiBiderable 
protectioo  to  trade,  the  coast  will  not  be  safe  until  a  permaoent  svard 
is  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  locality  b  also  noCorioos 
for  dangers  of  another  kind,  for  scarcely  a  year  paases  without  skip- 
wrecks  takinc  place.  It  is  only  lately  that  a  carefiil  survey  of  the 
CBtranee  into  the  Strait  has  been  made.  Several  new  duicers  kave 
been  discovered  and  (aid  down  by  Captain  Coofalton  and  Mr.  Thom- 
son, but  it  B  to  be  feared  that  others  remain  mdetected.  The  em^ 
tioo  mi  the  fen^  contemplated  G;rhthouse  can  alone  rive  accuiitf  t» 
navifadon,  and  preyeut  pirates  from  resortine'  to  tlfee  vicinity. 

Tinjone  Kindwar  is  not  elevated  like  Tinjoog-  PteneaL  The  Ui 
thm  oritnoally  stood  here  has  been  ground  down  by  the  icm  to  itt 
laaadationaw  These  cover  a  considerable  space  ni  froot  of  the  bcKli« 
and  some  Mnirular  rennins  rise  like  hj?h  walls  out  of  the  h>« 
jua^  that  is  scattered  over  the  sandy  fat  of  the  pome 
remnants  of  the  skeleton  of  the  hill  prove,  oo  closer  fiimmitiBn,  to 
he  as  curious  in  their  composition  as  in  their  shape.  At  :i 
they  appear  to  be  formed  of  redcBsh  brown  wood  in  asftHe  of « 
wmd  I  believe  that  similar  rocks  aloo^  this  coast  have 
ken  for  fossfl  wood.* 

We  anchored  for  the  ni?ht  between  Tanjoo^  Kiniwir  and  the 
■ext  prominent  point  to  the  north,  Tjuipiof  Lomp^tan.  Bctnten 
this  point  are  Labuaa  Moroh,  Tinjoof  Batn  Bdofadn^,  Tdoh  P&- 
din^  Moloh,  and  Tefoh  Mat4n^. 

9IA.  SeplemAer.— This  somin^  I  famded  on  the  sandy  beach  to 
the  sooth  of  Tinjoo^  Lompatan.  The  jnn^e  here  is  very  faun- 
liaot.     Xear  the  place  where  I  landed  there  waa  m 

*  See  Notices  of  the  Geology  of  Uus  coast,  post. 
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cutters  hut  beDeatli  a  spreading  tree.  Some  fine  logs  of  Bint^gfor,  a 
tree  in  much  repute  for  masts,  lay  on  the  beach.  At  the  point  there 
is  a  small  sandy  peninsula  covered  with  vegpetation  which  must  be 
insulated  at  high  water.  The  Malays  say  the  name  is  derived  from 
this,  the  point  having:  leaped  (lompdt)  into  the  sea.  On  these 
beaches  I  collected  a  number  of  shells,  but  when  I  separated  from 
the  gunboat  the  mat  work  boxes  containing  them  were  mixed  with 
others  containing  rocks,  and  the  shells  were  consequently  broken. 
The  large  shell  of  a  kind  of  crab  was  very  abundant.  The  Malays 
say  that  the  tiger  preys  upon  it,  but  I  had  no  means  of  judging  whe- 
ther this  is  fact  or  f&ble.* 

From  T.  Lomp&t&n  to  T.  Mantigf  the  coast  is  a  succession  of 
long  sandy  curves,  broken  occasionally  by  low  rocks.  At  T&njong 
B&l&u  or  Bttlo  it  is  more  elevated  than  elsewhere.  Between  this 
Point  and  T.  Mantfgi  are  Sungei  Tingir  and  its  Teloh,  T&njong 
Klisd,  Teloh  Lund&ng  B&k&u  and  Teloh  Lund&ng  Wy  in  which  there 
is  a  well  called  Ay^r  Ch&.  The  name  does  not  speak  favorably  for 
the  water.  Between  T.  Klls^  and  T.  Mantfgf  many  rocks  project 
from  the  beach.  Tdnjong  Mantigl  is  a  projecting  promontory,  with 
rocky  extremities  as  usual,  and  smaller  rocks  scattered  along  the  sandy 
beach  between  the  points.  On  rounding  it  the  coast  is  seen  to  retire 
in  a  southerly  direction  thus  forming  a  sharp  angle  with  the  N.E. 
face.  Within,  a  second  point  advances,  on  the  northern  side  of  which 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Sidfii  KichS.  These  points  appear  to  be  the 
extremities  of  short  parallel  hill  ranges.  When  we  round  the  pro- 
montory of  Mantigl  the  coast  assumes  a  new  character.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  quite  open  and  exposed  and  consequently  free  from  man- 
groves. Between  Mantigf  and  the  next  point  to  the  north,  T.  Tabal, 
the  coast  retires,  forming  the  small  and  shallow  bay  of  Sidili,  so  called 
from  the  two  rivers  of  that  name,  (Sungei  Sidf li  Kichf  and  S.  Sfdfli 
B^s^,)  which  enter  it  at  its  nortZiern  and  southern  angles.  The 
north  and  south  sides  of  this  bay  are  rocky ;  the  back  is  a  long  flat 

*  Subsequently  to  this  voyage  I  discovered,  on  the  N.E.  point  of  B&tt&m 
and  within  the  Singapore  Strait  on  Palo  Sambo,  numerous  fragments  of 
pumice  so  much  resembling  some  kinds  of  decayed  coral  until  examined 
closely,  that  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  frequently  passed  it  unnoticed  on  other 
beaches.  The  Malays,  who  call  it  Bdtu  timbtU  (floating  stone,)  say  that 
it  IS  found  floating  in  the  China  Sea  and  scattered  over  the  beaches  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Johore.  I  thought  it  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
great  Tomboro  eruption,  but  M.  Zollinger,  who  lately  visited  Samba w6, 
informed  me  that  the  Tomboro  pumice  is  blackish,  whereas  this  is  whitish, 
and  that  the  currents  could  not  have  brought  it  here.  It  is  probably  there- 
fore of  Philippine  origin. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  EAST  COAST 
OF  JOHORE. 

In  the  Journal  of  my  voyage  along  this  coast*  I  have  mentioned 
that  T&njong  Pung&i  is  the  first  point  to  the  north  after  passing 
Point  Romania.  It  is  the  seaward  extremity  of  a  low  hill  range 
worn  by  the  waves  into  a  sharp  ridge,  and  presenting  on  the  side 
at  present  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  a  cliff  rising  over  a 
beach  which  is  covered  with  rounded  blocks,  mostly  with  smooth 
blackish  brown  surfaces.  The  greater  number  have  a  strongly  shin- 
ing lustre,  between  metallic  and  pitchy,  and  these  consbt,  in  large 
measure,  of  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  at  least  at  and  near  the  surface. 
Hafing  in  almost  every  development  of  lateritic  and  other  ferrugin- 
ous rocks  which  I  had  previously  examined  on  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  detected  some  traces  of  their  having 
previously  existed  as  common  sedimentary  strata,  and  from  this, 
combined  with  the  mode  in  which  the  plutonic  rocks  occur,  ascer- 
tained, beyond  all  doubt,  the  real  origin  of  laterite,t  and  deduced  a 
general  hypothesis  for  the  Peninsula,^  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  the 
first  point  on  the  eastern  coast  offering  a  test  of  a  new  and  strikingly 
beautiful  character.  At  first  sight  nothing  presented  itself  but  the  Cy- 
clopean pavement  of  black  shining  blocks  of  ore.  On  walking  across 
these,  or  rather  leaping  and  climbing  from  block  to  block,  and  careful- 
ly examining  each  of  them,  I  soon  found  some  which,  instead  of  con- 
sisting altogether  of  the  black  ore,  had  foliated  talcose  patches,  well 
baked  and  running  into  it ;  and,  what  removed  all  doubt,  the  fresli 
rocl^  of  the  beach  on  which  the  blocks  rest,  was,  in  several  places,  ex- 
posed between  them.  It  consists  of  a  talcose  sandstone,  more  or  less 
distinctly  foliated  as  the  minute  talc  plates  are  abundant  or  the  reverse, 
and  running  N.W.  \  W.. .  S.E.  |  E.  in  layers  nearly  vertical  but 
with  a  slight  N.  Easterly  dip.  In  some  places  it  is  so  little  affect- 
ed by  the  iron  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  common  soft 
unaltered  sandstone*  At  other  places  it  is  minutely  reticulated  with 
veins  of  iron  ore,  and  it  is  also  frequently  entirely  converted  into 
quartz.  In  some  places  Uie  talc  is  seen  preserved  in  films  in  the 
middle  of  the  quartz,  and  the  quartz  in  folise  alternating  with  unal- 
tered folise,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Tdnjong  Tu&n  (Cape  Rachado)  on 

*  Preceding  article  p.  621. 

t  See  Journal  of  ihe  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  July  1847  p.  679. 
t  See  a  general  explanation  of  this  in  a  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Getgraphy 
and  Gmotogy  of  the  Malay  Peninsula^  ante  p.  96-100. 
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tho  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Sometimes  the  rock,  witii- 
out  losings  entirely  its  original  structure,  aspect  and  colour,  has  be- 
come hard  and  crystalline,  while  parts  seem  to  be,  as  It  were,  upon 
the  verge  of  becoming  wholly  quartzose.  Occasionally  the  rock  is 
entirely  talcose.  The  blocks,  from  their  shapes  and  structure,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  partially  altered  sandstone  occurs  in  many 
of  them,  have  evidently  been  portions  of  highly  ironmasked  bands. 
Many  are  columnar  and  vesicular, — ^the  lateral  walls  of  the  vesicles 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  columns  and  the  terminal  ones  at  right 
angles  to  it,  as  in  the  wood  of  trees.  The  same  structure  is  assumed 
by  the  iron  veins  in  the  little  altered  rock.  The  columnar  structure 
itself  coincides  with,  and  has  been  induced  by,  the  direction  of  the 
layers  of  the  original  rock,  or  the  laminae  of  deposition,  as  in  many 
of  the  tubular  varieties  of  the  laterites  of  Malacca.  Some  of  tlie 
surfaces  are  dull  brownish  and  reddish  brown,  but  in  general  they  are 
black,  highly  polished,  shining,  and  sometimes  iridescent  Amongst 
the  blocks  were  some  which  had  a  curious  and  beautiful  appearance. 
The  ordinary  bright,  smooth,  metallic  surface  was  interrupted,  and 
.  succeeded  by  a  dull  fibrous  structure  resembling  decayed  wood, 
which  in  some  places,  by  becoming  coarser  and  two  perpendicular 
systems  of  plates  interlacing,  changed  into  honeycomb.  The  walls 
of  the  vesicles  or  tubes,  in  the  latter  case,  were  composed  of  the 
shining  ore,  and  the  bottoms,  of  the  unaltered  or  only  slightly  indu- 
rated sandstone.  Larger  cavities  shewed  sandstone  in  the  bottom, 
intersected  by  numerous  fine  parallel  iron  seams.  The  honeycomb 
structure  is  therefore  acquired  here  by  the  washing  out  of  the 
sandstone  between  these  seams.  Some  entire  blocks  had  a  minutely 
fibrous  structure,  and,  if  seen  without  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  the 
surrounding  phenomena,  must  have  been  mistaken  for  pieces  of  fos- 
sil trees,  until  they  had  been  broken  into.  In  the  hearts  of  some  of 
them  I  found  the  original  sandstone  isolated  in  patches  amongst  the 
iron  ore. 

Here  and  there  small  masses  of  solid  quartz  occurred. 

The  ore  itself  is  internally  dull,  blackish,  compact,  with  small,  ir* 
regular,  scattered  vesicles.  A  stanhope  shews  quartz  particles,  ap- 
parently of  the  original  sandstone,  scattered  through  it,  and  at  some 
spots  regular  quartz  crystals  and  minute  radiated  ciystals  of  the  ore. 

Proceeciing  S.E.  i  E.,  ledges  of  half  altered  grey  sandstone  ap- 
peared. These  in  some  places  were  sinuous,  a  very  common  effect 
of  the  plutoiiic  action  to  which  the  Peninsula  has  been  subjected. 
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On  the  outer  marg^in  of  the  beach  rounded  fragments  from  6 
inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter  were  strewed. 

At  the  seaward  extremity  of  the  point  the  strata  were  well  dis- 
played. Layers  of  quartz  abounded,  not  continuous,  but  shewing^ 
themselves  here  and  there  between  the  layers  of  talcose  sandstone 
and  occasionally  crossing  them.  In  general  they  deflected  or  dis- 
torted the  latter  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  as  in  fig.  1. 

A,  is  while  quartz  in  a  layer  of  grey  talcose  sandstone,  which  has 
been  partly  reduced  into  the  quartz  and  distorted  along  with  the  ad- 
jacent layers  B  and  G.  The  faces  of  these  layers  next  the  quartz  were 
highly  ferruginous. 

-?*y  /  The  quartz  was  also  frequently  seen  entangled  as  it 
were  amongst  the  sandstone  in  lumps  and  in  films 
and  seams.  Many  amorphous  lumps  were  com- 
pletely isolated  in  the  sandstone.  From  the  face  of 
the  cliff  behind,  huge  masses  of  highly  ironmasked 
rock  project.  From  the  tops  of  some  of  these  the 
trunks  of  trees  rose,  and  the  roots  spread  over  the 
bare  rock  and  into  holes  and  crevices.  Along  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  were  many  large  blocks  which 
had  fallen  down.  Some  were  30  feet  long,  and 
from  15  to  24  ieet  broad  and  high.  They  were 
.  completely  ironmasked,  in  fact  masses  of  iron  ore. 
Some  had  a  lateritic  aspect  and  structure,  strongly  resembling  the 
hardest  varieties  of  the  laterites  of  Malacca,  such  as  some  of  those  of 
Pulo  Upd. 

I  now  ascended  the  hillock,  the  abraded  face  of  which  forms  the 
cliff,  and  which  has  furnished  all  the  blocks  that  pave  the  beach.  The 
south  side,  by  which  I  mounted  to  the  narrow  summit,  is  very  steep ; 
the  north  side  is  also  steep,  and  although  covered  with  vegetation, 
has  at  one  time  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  projecting  rocks  and  a  cove  at  its  foot  filled  with  sea  sand 
now  overgrown  with  plants. 

The  flat  between  T.  Pungdi  and  T.  Kin^w^r  has  been  filled  up 
with  sand  driven  in  and  piled  by  the  waves  only  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  rock  protruding  occasionally  through  the 
sand  is  similar  to  that  at  the  point.  At  one  place  ths  sand  had 
been  washed  away  and  exposed  a  conglomerate  possessing  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  consistency,  but  evidently  formed  in  situ,  as  it  con- 
tained fragment^  of  the  local  quartzose  and  ironmasked  rocks.    The 
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oementiog  sabstance  appeared  to  be  tiie  lime  derived  from  tiie  shdls 
and  debris  of  shells  wluch  it  eontuoed.  In  the  sand  of  the  beach 
many  hvge  blocks  of  coral  are  imbedded.  Half  way  to  T.  Kf  n&wir 
a  low  ledge  of  rock  crosses  the  beach.  In  this  the  quartz  perFades 
the  taloose  base  in  a  manner  yery  like  the  analogoos  altered  roeka 
at  T.  Tuan  (Cape  Raehado.)  Here  it  is  in  isohUed  lamps,  there 
In  laminie  between  the  talcose  lamine,  and  terminating  abmptly. 
Everywhere,  or  almost  everywhere,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  eorioas 
twisting  ui  the  Uyers  of  the  original  rock.  Further  on  a  solid  Irre* 
gular  mass  of  qoartz  abont  5  feet  square  projects. 

T&njong  Kin&w&r  difiTers  greatly  in  its  aspect  from  T.  Pungaf. 
The  original  rock  has  been  similar  but  finer  and  more  clayey,  with 
the  colour  more  blue  and  in  some  places  blacldsh  and  reddish.  The 
ferruginous  action  has  been  much  less  powerAil ;  the  projecting  hill 
has  consequently  been  worn  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  no  great 
ironmasked  blocks  strew  the  ground.  The  sandy  beach  is  indeed 
continued  round  the  point,  but  when  we  reach  it  the  vegetation  ad- 
vances, some  remnants  of  the  strata  rise  amongst  it,  and  rows  of  ledges 
very  irregular  in  their  height  stretch  in  front  into  the  sea.  The  stra- 
ta here  are  nearly  vertical,  so  that  the  portions  left  standing  amidst 
the  low  trees  and  shrubs  appear  like  the  walls  of  a  ruin,  some  being 
only  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  while  they  rise  to  the  height  of  20  to 
30  feet.  They  are  much  and  irregularly  seamed  with  quartz.  Many 
parts  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  decayed  wood.  This  arises  from 
the  dry  hardened  aspect  of  the  rock,  the  fineness  of  the  laminse,  mod 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  exposed  by  unequal  wasting,  so  as  to 
present  all  the  varieties  of  grain  which  a  piece  of  wood  does.  To- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  point  where  the  ledges  run  out,  the 
quarts  is  abundantly  developed,  and  I  have  seen  no  place  where  Its 
mode  of  production  and  its  effects  can  be  better  studied.  My  Inspec- 
tion was  only  partial,  as  I  intended,  if  time  allowed,  to  revisit  and 
fully  examine  it  on  my  return.  The  rock  is  a  highly  talcose  fine 
gruned  shale,  varying  in  colour  from  chocolate  to  violet  (but  some- 
times also  bluish,  and  greyish,)  the  folifle  very  fine  and  having  a  gUs- 
ening  lustre  on  their  faces ;  the  cross  fracture  is  darker  in  colour  and 
dull ;  the  less  indurated  portions  give  a  streak  like  chalk.  Wherever 
there  b  much  quartz  the  layers  and  laminie  are  greatly  deflected. 
This  effect  is  seen  both  on  the  thick  beds,  amongst  and  through  whidi 
quartz  is  developed,  often  on  a  large  scale,  and  on  the  fine  lamlns 
which  include  films  of  quartz  or  are  traversed  by  it  in  tMn  cross  vdns. 
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T«  Pungfti  and  T.  IQndwir  are  the  extremities  of  the  same  kill 
range  bifurcated  in  the  usaal  manner,  and  the  great  differenee  in 
the  aspect  of  the  two  points  arises  entirely  from  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  the  plutonic  influence  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
At  the  former,  ferruginous  emissions  haye  predominated.  Hence 
the  masses  of  blade  and  shining  hydrous  iron  ores  and  less  ironmask* 
ed  rock.  At  the  latter,  the  rock  has  merely  been  seamed,  and  at 
particular  places  saturated,  with  siliceous  exhalations  only  slightiy 
ferruginous,  which  have  made  it  hard  and  tough,  and  enabled  the 
more  indurated  portions  to  resist  the  abrasion  of  the  sea.  When  a 
portion  of  the  ironmasked  Pung&i  rock  falls  down,  it  remains  al- 
most indestructable,  while  fragments  of  the  Kin&w&r  ledges  are  soon 
broken  up.  To  complete  the  contrast,  at  Pung6i  the  direction  of  the 
Point  itself  coinddes  with  the  strike  of  the  strata,  at  Kiniw&r  the 
two  lines  are  transrerse  to  each  other. 

Tditjong  Lwnpdtdn. 

The  rock  to  the  south  of  the  Point,  where  seen,  was  a  very  mica* 
ceoiis  or  talcose*  shale.  At  one  spot  there  were  numerous  iron- 
masked  blocks  similar  in  appearance  to  those  at  T.  Pung&i.  Some 
which  externally  were  brownish  black,  smooth  and  glossy  offered  when 
frag-ments  were  broken,  the  appearance  of  a  coralline  structure. 
These  I  find  on  examination  to  be  clearly  ironmasked  coral,  and  it 
musrt  have  been  such  specimens  that  Dr.  Bland  described  as  burnt 
coral  and  considered  as  an  evidence  of  volcanic  action.  A  few  years 
ago  I  should  without  hesitation  have  come  to  the  same  condusion, 
for  Che  appearance  of  these  blocks  is  precisely  that  of  masses  of  slag. 
But  the  transformations  which  the  oxidation  of  iron  effects  in  all 
rocks  of  the  Peninsula  in  which  it  abounds  are  so  g^eat,  and  fre- 
quently so  entirely  assimilate  them  in  appearance  to  volcanic  scorisef 
that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  altogether  the  question,  how  the  rocks 
acquired  this  volcanic  aspect,  from  the  enquiry,  how  the  cause  of  this 
change  was  itself  introduced.  To  the  first,  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the'rock  and  its  oxidation,  seem,  in  most  cases,  to  be  the  true  an- 

*  Hy  specimens  are  mislaid  or  lost. 

j-  Laterite  has  this  other  characteristic  in  common  with  volcanic  rocks 
that  it  sometimes  appears  Isolated  and  overljlng  sedimentary  strata,  ow- 
ing to  the  vapours  and  currents  which  produced  it  having  most  readily  as- 
cended through  fissures,  and  diffused  themselves  where  the  rock  was  most 
porous  or  most  saturated  with  water. 
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swer.  To  the  second,  the  answer  can  only  be  derived  from  a  careful 
mineralogical  and  ^eologfical  examination  of  each  locality.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  it  will  be  found  that  the  iron  has  In 
most  cases  been  acquired  from  beneath,  but  in  what  precise  con- 
dition originally  it  is  hardly  possible  in  any  case  to  ascertain.  Be- 
cause, wherever  it  is  visible,  it  has  long  been  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and,  in  whatever  state  of  combination  it  first  entered 
the  rock,  we  now  only  see  it  highly  oxidised.*  There  is  often  clear 
evidence  of  its  having  ascended  into  them  in  a  state  of  g:rcat  rarity 
or  of  sublimation,  for  in  such  cases  the  alterattoni  effected,  while 
evincing  the  presence  of  great  heat,  are  totally  different  from  those 
that  are  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of  dense  molten  rock.  Elec- 
trical currents  have  also  left  most  distinct  traces  of  their  agency  in 
diffusing  it.  Great  disturbance  of  the  strata,  fracture,  fle  xure  and 
twisting  of  laminae  and  layers,  and  conversion  of  the  rock  into  crys- 
tallised quartz,  have  often  accompanied  its  introduction.  The  me- 
chanical changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  stratified  rocks  hav- 
ing directed  us  to  the  plutonic  basis  on  which  we  believe  they  rest, 
because  it  rises  through  them  in  all  directions,  we  find  it  is  not  only 
frequently  highly  ferruginous  in  its  composition,  but  is  sometimes  tra- 
versed by  ferruginous  dykes,  which,  towards  the  surface,  present  the 
same  appearances  as  the  more  completely  ironmasked  strata.  Last- 
ly, a  careful  examination  of  these  dykes,  and  of  the  composition  and 
structure  of  the  rock  adjoining  them,  proves  that,  although  oxidation 
has  since  supervened,  they  were  formed  contemporaneously  with 
the  mass  in  which  they  occur,  and  thus  we  are  led  by  strict  induc- 
tion to  the  conclusion  that  the  elevation,  breaking  and  bending:  of 
the  strata,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  quartzose,  lateritic  and  other 
ferruginous  changes  which  they  have  undergone,  had  a  simple  and 
single  origin — the  same  which  produced  the  plutonic  mass  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  mechanical  force  of  its  intumescence  gave  rise  to 
the  one  scries  of  changes,  and  the  electrical  and  chemical  action 
which  attended  it  to  the  other.  But  it  would  be  entirely  to  super- 
sede observation  by  theory,  if  we  directly  attributed  every  exam* 
pie  of  ironmasked  rock  which  we  find  to  this  plutonic  influence. 

*  The  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Iron  in 
solution,  produce  a  lateritic  rock  ^Ante  vol.  I.  p.  166.)  A  simitar  effect 
will  follow  from  the  decomposition  of  any  other  mineral  containing  a  suffi- 
cicnt  quantity  of  iron.  The  roclcs  containing  such  minerals  in  abundance 
will  always  retain  a  latcriticcharacter  from  the  surface  to  a  certain  depth. 
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Cases  often  occur  where,  from  the  want  of  a  com^inat'on  of  pheno- 
mena, we  cannot  advance  heyond  an  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two 
questions  which  I  have  said  are  necessarily  raised  by  every  iron- 
masked  rock.  The  isolated  masses  of  coral  observed  by  Dr.  BUnd 
and  myself  appear  to  be  such  cases.  I  cannot  say  that  these  corals 
were  not  contemporary  with  the  emission  of  the  plutonic  vapours 
which  stratified  rocks  on  this  coast,  like  others  on  all  the  coasts  of 
Johore,  have  imbibed.  All  I  can  venture  to  say  is  that  they  have 
been  saturated  with  iron  in  a  state  of  solution  or  of  vapour,  which  has 
become  highly  oxidised.  Considering  that  I  nowhere  saw  any  co« 
ral  in  the  strata  along  this  coast,  that  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  not  calcareous,  and  that  no  fossils  of  any  kind  have  yet 
been  found  in  Johore,  the  probability  is  that  the  corals  are  modeniy 
and  that  the  iron  was  derived  from  rocks  that  formerly  rose  above 
the  beach.  In  numerous  localities  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  ironmasked  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate are  at  present  forming  beneath  the  surface  of  the  beach, 
by  the  percolation  of  water  from  ferruginous  cliffs.  On  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Johore  the  same  effect  is  produc- 
ed by  the  water  of  a  fresh  water  marsh  driuning  through  its  porous 
margin  of  sand  and  saturating  the  sand  of  the  beach,  and  the  same 
process  on  a  smaller  scale  is  seen  in  many  other  places.  In  these 
cases  the  iron  is  of  animal  origin. 

Advancing  towards  the  Point,  a  few  ledges,  ironmasked  and  with 
included  quartz,  were  passed.  One  of  these  near  the  point  is  highly 
silicified  and  compact,  but  portions  of  the  talcose  shale  occur  in  it. 
The  dip  here  is  about  45^  towards  the  N.W.,  the  strike  N.E.. .  S. 
W.  Near  the  Point  the  quartz  veins  are  very  irregular  both  in  size 
and  direction.  Sometimes  several  occur  parallel  to  each  other  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  strike.  The  strike  varies,  for  at  one  place  it 
was  £.  by  S.. .  W.  by  N.  The  dip  was  also  much  greater  here,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  vertical. 

(To  he  continued) 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
ICHTHTOLOGICAL  FAUNA  OF  8UMBAWA. 

Bj  Dr.  Blsbkbb. 

CfttV.  M^.^  Begiuremd  Lid  em  Seerei&rU  v.  L  Hal.  Gem.  v.  K.  em 

W^  Lid  V.  JL  AmMterd.  Gemeet.  em  HeeUs.  Gem^  o.  d. 

MuaiMk.  V.  NederL  LeUerk.  ie  Leidem^  v.  k. 

N^Ommrk.  Gem.  Ie  Gwmimgtm  ^  ^ 

The  ■wtHorkNH  natunfitt  trmTelkr  H.  ZoDu^er,  btti  tiie  good* 
mem^dQuaghMieMeoetutBimuionthteyAnkdidSmmkhmmm^toca^ 
leek  for  ne  a  great  maoj  kinda  oi  Miea.    To  Oe  coUecdoa  tiwi 
broiigbt  together  I7  that  leanied  penol^  tidi  aeeoBBt  k  iDdcbl^ 
ita  origin. 

Siffli5a«r«  waa  mitil  thia  time  totaHf  imlnwini  in  an  lehliiyologi- 
eal  pmot  of  Tiew.  Scienee  ia  thoa  nnder  new  obligatknia  to  mj 
friend  Zollinger.  The  natmal  history  of  Netfactknda  India  < 
ed  from  him  jet  greater  advaneea,  hot  pecoliar  dreoBMtaB 
ed  his  return  Eorope :  the  eenae  of  hia  meriia  and  mj  eateem  and 
friendship  for  him,  indoee  me  to  dedicate  to  1dm  one  of  the  yet  qa- 
described  apecaes  of  fiahes  which  he  collected. 

The  fiahes  ennmerated  bdow  were  all  taken  in  the  aea  at  Bfaai. 
They  natorally  form  hot  a  amaU  portion  of  the  Ichtiiyological  Fan- 
na  of  Samb&w&.  Aa  a  first  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  tlua 
Fauna  what  foUowa  will  not  be  without  value. 

The  spedea  of  the  collection  are  47  in  number,  and  hdong  to  35 
genera  and  19  fiuniliea.    They  are  aa  foUowa : 

PsBCOiDsi, •  Latea  nobilia  C.  V. 

*  Therapon  aenms  C.  V. 
Ambaaos  nalna  C.  V. 

Apogon  multitBuiatua  Ehr.  C.  V.  ? 
„       meha  BIkr. 

*  „       thermaBs  C.  V. 

*  SenranuB  crapao  G.  V. 

*  „         pardalis  Blkr. 
Mesoprion  eiytiiroptflnis  C.  V.  ? 
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Holooentram  Bunrnwa  C.  V.  ? 

*  Sillago  acuta  C.  V. 
ScLBROPARBi, *  Pterois  volitana  C.  V. 

Apistos  Zollingeri  Blkr. 
SciiBMOiDsr, *  Pristapoma  kaakan  G.  V. 

*  Soolopddes  lyoogenb  C.  V. 
Heterognathodon  bifasdatiu  Bikr. 

Sfaroidbi, *  Chrysophrys  calamara  G.  V. 

*  Gsnlo  erythrogaster  G.  V. 
CfliBTODONTOiDBiy ....  Ghfletodoo  nigabundus  G.  V. 

„         sebie  G.  V. 

*  ,,         octofasdatus  G.  V. 

*  Heniochua  maerolepidotus  G.  V. 

*  Platax  Lescbenaldi  G.  V. 

*  Tozotea  jaculator  G.  V. 
ScoMBBBOiDBiy *  Gannx  xanthopygus  G.  V. 

*  Equula  caballa  G.  V. 

THBVTIDB89 Ampbaeantbiis  margaritifenis  G.  V* 

MuGiLoiDBiy Mugil  Dusnmieri  G.  V<  ? 

Atherina  bimanensis  Blkr. 

60BIOIDBI9 Gobiua  quinquetbtgatus  G.  V. 

n      erythrophaios  Blkr. 
Labroidbi  Gtbnoidbi,.       PomaoaDtroa  vanicolenais  G.  V. 

*  „  fiaciatusG.  V. 
Pristotia  trifasciataa  Blkr. 

„        Tiolasoens  Blkr. 
DascylluB  anianus  G.  Y. 

*  Olypbisodon  bengalenna  G.  V. 
Heliasea  lepisums  G.  V. 

Labroidbi  Gtcloidbi,.   *  Julia  (Halichoeres)  modestna  Blkr. 

Scarus  aumbaweuria  Blkr- 

GiiUPBOiDBi, Aloaa  brevia  Blkr. 

AuLOBTOMATO, Amphiaile  aeutatoa  Gut. 

Gtmn 0D011TA9 ..' Tetraodon  papua  Blkr. 

Balibtimi, ^  Baliatea  aculeatua  Block.  Gut. 

Aleuterea  IsWa  Guv. 

Obtracionbb, Oatradon  cubicua  Bloch.  Gut. 

„        ralentiiil  Blkr. 

Of  the  47  apedea,  the  21  marked  with  a  *  belong  to  the  Fauna  of 
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Java,  heir^  thus  about  one  half;  10  are  new  to  science ;  the  rest 
doubtful. 

One  Rpecies  I  have  considered  it  necessary  to  pkce  in  a  new  |;e- 
BUS,  which  I  had  previously  established  in  1844,  but  of  which  I  hare 
not  yet  published  the  characters.  It  is  a  genus  of  Sctaenoiedes, 
which,  related  to  the  Scolopsides,  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  them 
by  the  presence  of  4  tusks  in  the  upper  and  2  in  the  under  jaw,  as 
well  as  by  the  non-thorned  or  thorn  formed  extremities  of  the  os 
suborbitale.  In  my  Contributions  to  the  Medical  Topography  of 
Batavla  I  have  named  the  first  species  of  the  genus  discovered  by 
me,  Heterodon  zonatus^  which  name  I  afterwards  changed  into  He- 
terognathodon  xanthopleura^  as  more  descriptive  of  the  genus  and 
species.  Heterognathodan  bifaseiatus  of  Bim&  is  the  second  species 
belonging  to  this  new  genus,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  same  species  as 
Scolopsides  caninus  Cuv.  Val.  which  is  given  in  the  celebrated  His- 
toric naturelle  des  Poissons  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  the  species  of 
Scolopsides. 

Of  some  of  the  species  already  known  to  science  I  have  drawn  up 
Qcw  diagnoses,  even  as  I  have  done  of  some  doubtful  species.  I 
must  still  lament  that,  from  my  unavoidable  separation  from  the 
scientific  woild,  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  lithograph  the  new  spe- 
cies. I  must  await  my  return  to  Europe  to  publish  my  already 
partly  completed  Fauna  Archipelagi  Indici  Ichthyologica.  The  ef- 
forts made  by  me  with  the  government  of  ^etherland's  India  for 
its  publication  have  not  only  not  been  attended  with  the  desired 
result,  but,  followed  by  a  transference  from  Batdvid  to  S&mdr&ng 
and  Sur&b&yd,  have  placed  me  even  beyond  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing to  the  service  of  ichthyological  science  my  cabinet,  collected  by 
the  labours  of  many  years  and  at  a  great  cost.  Batavia,  but  a  short 
time  past  the  centre  of  science  in  Netherlands  India,  shall  speedily 
be  so  no  more.  The  scientific  periodicals,  the  Tijdschrifi  voor  Neer^ 
landftch  Indie,  the  Natunr  en  Oeneeskundig  Archie/  voor  Neer- 
landich  Iftdiey  the  Indisch  Magazyn,  on  whose  existence  these  pos- 
sessions might  pride  themselves,  have  all  fallen  to  the  ground.  The 
year  1848  will  be  noted  in  the  history  of  Netherlands  India  as  the 
last  year  of  the  decennium  of  its  scientific  activity.  May  the  time 
come  when  science  shall  be  i^^ain  protected  and  supported  here  a- 
gainst  the  unfavorable  influences  which,  in  the  midst  of  her  bloom, 
have  by  little  and  little  undermined  and  menaced  her  with  total  des- 
truction. 
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I  ha?e  allowed  myself  the  preoeeding^  digression  in  order  to  shew 
why  itiy  ichthyologlcal  publications  are  not  yet  more  numerous,  and 
why  they  are  not  accompanied  by  plates  of  the  species  discovered 
by  me. 

I  shall  proceed  to  the  diagnostical  description  of  the  doubtful, 
less  known  and  new  species. 

PERCOIDEI. 

Apogon  melaa  Blkr. 

Ap.  eorpore  oblongo  compresso,  dorso  elevato,  altUadtne  corporis  S^  in 
ejus  lonvitudine ;  capile  sque  longo  ac  eorpore  alto ;  linea  roslro>dorsali 
reotluscala;  pinois  dorsali  2a  rotundata,  caudali  margine  posteriore  coo- 
cava ;  colore  capite,  eorpore  pinnisque  omnibas  nigro. 

D.  8.—  1  I  8  P.  2  I  12  y.  1  I  5  A.  2  t  9  C.  17. 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 
^Ipo^on  muiHtaniatusEhr.  C.  Vat.  Hist,  poiss.  ii.  p.  118? 

Ap.  eorpore  oblongo  com  pressor  dorso  elevato;  aUitadine  corporis  3}  in 
ejuslongitudine;  eapitesque  longo  ac  eorpore  alio;  linea  roslro-dorsali 
leviler  eonvexa;  pinnts  dorsali  2a  rotundata,  caudali  postiee  excisa ;  co- 
lore eorpore  purparaseente,  fasciis  lP-13  longitudinalibus  Tuscis,  pinnis 
dorsalibus  violaeeo,  ceteris  rufis. 

D.7.— 1  I  10  P.  1  I  12  V.  1  I  5.  A.  2  I  9  C.  17  et  later. 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 
Apogon  thermali$  Cuv.  Val.  Hist.  Poiss.  iii.  p.  363? 

Ap.  eorpore  oblongo  compresso,  dorso  elcvato,  altitudinc  corporis  3}  ad 
3J  In  ejus  longitudine;  capite  sque  longo  ac  eorpore  alto ;  linea  rostro- 
dorsali  inft-a  conc&?ft,  supra  conv^xii;  pitinis  dorsali  2a  roiundata,  cau- 
dali leviler  excisa,  lobis  latis ;  colore  capite,  corpora  pinnisque  flavescen- 
te-hyalino,  membrana  apiuam  dorsalem  2m.  inter  et  3m.  nigro,  cauda  la« 
tere  macula  rotunda  nigra. 

D.6-1  (  10  P.  2  I  12  V.  1  I  5  A.  2-9  C.  17  el  later. 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 
Serranus  pardalit  Blkr. 

Serr.  eorpore  elongato  compresso,  aUitudine  4  in  ejus  longltudine,  ca- 
pite obtuso  3^  in  corporis  longitudioe;  fronte  humili,  linea  frontali 
convexa  I  dentibas  caninis  in  maxilla  superiore  2;  praeoperculo  an- 
gulato,  parte  inferiore  marginis  posterioris  denlibus  aliquot  superiori- 
btts  m^oribus  \  apinis  opercularibus  crassis  3 ;  oculo  diamelro  4  in 
losgitudino  capitis  5  squamis  par?is ;  pinnis  rotundatis,  caudali  Integra 
poslice  convexa,  pectoralibus  4  in  longltudine  corporis :  colore  eorpore 
pinnisque  rufescente,  maculis  fuscis  magnis,  fere  contiguis,  dorso  he- 
xagonis,  lateribus  ventroque  pinnisque  omnibus  rotundatis  5  pinna  pec- 
toraii  basi  fasciis  2  fuels,  apice  nigrescente. 

D.  11  I  18.  P.  2  I  15  V.  I  I  6  A.  3.  I  9  C.  17. 

Hab.  Bima.  Bataria.  Mare. 

Species  Serranui  faoeaitu  C.  YaL  1.  c.  iU  p.  245  maximo  affinls,  sod 
numero  radio  rum  distiocta. 
Meioprion  erythroptenis  C.  Y.  1.  c.  ii.  p.  362? 

Mes.  eorpore  oblongo  elevato,altitudine  3}  in  ejus  longitudioe;  capite 
aeuto  3  in  longitndioe  corporis ;  linea  rostro-frontali  recta ;  dentibus  cani- 
nis 2  in  maxilla  superiore,  dentibus  pluribus  majoribuis  in  maiilla  inferio- 
re; esse  suborbitali  bumiliore;  praoperculo  margine  posteriore  icviter  ex- 

n2 
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ciso ;  ociilo  cljametro  3^  in  capitis  longitadine;  pinnis  dorsali  «t  anali  ro- 
tundatis,  caudali  inl€gra  anguUta  posiiei  coD?exa;  colore  sapra  parpora- 
scenic  infra  flavesccntc,  maculis  basibas  sqaamararo  obscarioribas,  pinnis 
pnrparascente. 

D.  II  j  14  A.  3  I  9  P.  2  I  14  V.  1  I  6  C.  17  et  later. 
Syn.  Lutjanus  erytkropterut  Bloch.  pU  249? 
Uab.  llima.  Mare. 

Holocenirum  sammara  C.  V.  I.  c.  iii.  p.  161  ? 

Hoi.  corporc  oblongo  comprcsso,  altiludine  4  fere  in  ejas  longitadioe, 
cipiicaciUo3HnlongUudioe  corporis  5  lineis  rostrodorsali  convexa,  in- 
irnmaiillari  vcntrali  recta ;  dfentibos  orbiUlibus  et  opercalaribus  no- 
merosis,  suborbiUlibus  magnis ;  spinis  opercalaribus  inaequalibns, 
praeopcrculari  mediocri,  operculi  limbum  fix  saperante  j  oculo  mnsno 
24  in longitudine capitis;  lateribas  yerticis  striis  S-lOdivergentibns;  spinis 
dorsi  mediocfibas  ;  pinna  caudali  profunde  divisa  lobis  rotundatis  j  co- 
lore dorso  violascente,  lateribus  ventreqae  ex  roseo  argeoteo,  vittis  lon- 
gitudinalibus  fuscis  8-10;  pinnis  pecloralibus,  anali  et  caudali  ex  ro- 
sacco  flavcscente,  ?entralibus  albo ;  macula  nigra  magna  spinas  dorsa- 
Ics  Im  inter  et  4m ;  pinnis  dorsali  et  anali  radtosis  margine  infcriore,  cau- 
dali lateribus  violacco;*gonis  argenteo,  guttis  pluribas  ntgris  ;  operculis 
nigrcsccnte,  «»      ,    r 

n.  10-1  I  12  p.  1  I  13,  V.  1  I  7,  A.  4  I  9,  C.  19,  et  later  brev. 
Syn.     Sekouu>6rdick  Rmard  Polss.  I  f.  156  ? 

Seiaena  Sammara  Forsk^  f 

Labrui  angulona  Lacep,    Poiss.  Ill  p.  480, 

Holocmtrum  Samara  Rupp,   Fisch  d.  roth.  Meers.  pi.  22  f.  8? 

Holocenirum  Christianum  Ekr.  C.  V.  Polss.  iii.  p.  162  ? 
Hab.  Biroa.  Mare. 
Diagnosis  ampUor  propter  speciei  incertitudinera. 

SCLEROPAREI. 

ApUlus  ZoUingeri  Blkr. 

Ap.  corpore  oblongo,  altitudine  3}  in  ejus  longitadine,  capite  3^  in 
longitudine  corporis  ;  spinis  suborbitalibus  2,  praeopercularibus  4,  cir- 
ris  nullis ;  squamis  fere  inconspicuis  ;  radio  pectorali  libro  nullo  ;  pinna 
dorsali  spinosa  in  2  partes  divisa,  parte  anteriore  trispinosa,  paulum 
post  oculos  incipiente,  pinna  caudali  Integra  postice  convexa ;  colore 
corpore  pinnisque  Aisco  nigro  nebulato  et  variegato. 

I>.  14  I  7,  P.  1  I  11,  V.  1  I  5.  A.  3  I  6.  C.  12. 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 

Species  habitu  Apistut  traehinoidu  C.  Y.  aflints  sed  sat  dIsUnctor. 
Nomen  dcdi  in  lionorem  amicissimi  Henrici  ZoUingeri,  natane  tro- 
plcae  indefessi  pcrscrutatoris* 

SCIAE;NOiDEU 

Heterognathodon  Blkr. 

Pinna  dorsi  unica.  Membrana  brancbiostega  radiis  5.  Pinna  peetoralis 
radiis  fissls.  Ossa  suborbitalia  glabra.  Praeoperculoro  dentalum.  Denies 
maiillares  superiores  setacei,  pluriseriata,  caninis  anticis  4 ;  inferiores 
antici  setacei  pluriseriati,  caninis  2  curvatls,  postici  conici  aniseriati. 

Syn.  Heterodon  Blkr.  Bydr.  t.  d.  geneesk.  Topograph,  v.  Batavia. 
JBeierognaihodon  bifasciatus,  Blkr. 

Het.  corpore  oblongo  compresso  altitudine  5  in  ejus  longitadine  ;  ca- 
pite 4  in  longitudine  corporis,  rostro  convexo;  ossibus  suborbitatibas 
edentulis;  pracoperculo  rotundato;  spina  operoulari  plana  unica  breti 
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ossibus  maxilUribos  saperioribos  denticulatis ;  piona  caudali  police 
concava;  colore  dorso  lateribusqae  caerulescenle,  Yiltis  2  longitudioa- 
libus  niargaritaceis,  laocalam  inter  et  radio  dorsali  posUco,  2a  rostrum 
inter  et  basin  piooae  caodalis^  ventre  pinnisque  flavo. 

D.  10  I  10,  P.  1  I  14,  V.  1  I  6,  A.  3  I  7.  C.  J7. 

Syn.  Seolopsides  eanintu  C.  Y.  I.  c.  v.  p.  256? 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 

MtJGILOIDEl. 

JUugil  Duttumieri  C.  Y^  1.  c.  it.  p.  109  ? 

Mag.  corpora  gracili  compresao ;  line&  roskro  dorsali  obliqaa  jsubrecta ; 
capite  acato  aeqae  alto  ac  longo,  5  in  longitadioe  corporis;  latitudine 
capitis  l\  in  ejua^longitadinei  ocalis  diametro  4  in  capitis  longitu- 
dine,  yelo  adiposo  orbitali  ocalos  non  tegente^  rostro  acuto,  maxilla 
superiore  inferiore  longiore  5  ossibas  suborbitalibus  dentalis ;  la  bio  supe- 
riore mediocri  non  cirrato  $  pinnis  dorsali  la  spinis  validis,  2a  et  anali 
angutatis,  corpore  multo  humilioribus,  radiis  non  productis ;  piniiis 
pectoralibns  capite  brevioribasj  7  in  longitudlne  totius  corporis ;  cau- 
dali margine  posteriore  Icviler  concave ;  appendice  pinnae  dorsi  lae 
squamosa  longa ;  squamis  mediocribas  carinatis,  cariois  singilis  serie- 
bus  sqaamaram  longitudinalibus  contiguis,  tineas  longitudinales  pa- 
rallelas  8  vel  9  constituentibus ;  colore  copore  ex  flavescente  argenteo, 
pinnis  flavescente. 

D.  4-1  I  8,  P.  1  I  13,  Y.  1  I  5,  A.  3  I  9,  C.  14  et  lat.  brev. 

Hab.  Bima  Mare. 
Atherina  himanensis  Blkr. 

Atb.  corpore  elongato  compresso  altitudine  64  in  eju«  longitudino ; 
capite  compresso  4  in  longitadine  corporis,  fronte  obliqua,  oculis  di- 
ametro 2\  in  longitadine  capitis ;  praeopercalo  margine  posteriore  ex- ' 
ciso  i  squamis  magnis ;  pinna  pectorali  6  in  longitudine  corporis,  acu- 
minata ;  pinna  dorsali  1  a  medio  pinnas  ventrales  inter  et  analem  ; 
colore  corpore  ex  flavescente  argenteo,  gattis  lateribus  pluribus  nigris, 
seriitis;  pinnis  flavescente,  basi  pinnae  pectoralis  stria  nigra. 

D.  6-1  I  7.  P*  1  I  18,  Y.  1  I  6,  A.  1  I  9,  C.  14  et  later. 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 

GOBIOIDEI. 

Gohius  erythrophaios  Blkr.  Diagn.  vide  in  compect  Gobioideorum  Ar^ 
chip.  Sunda-motucc, 

LABROIDEI  CTENOIDEI. 

Pristotis  Rupp.  Neve  wirbeltk.  Fisch.  rotb.  M.  p.  Irl8. 

Priitotis  violasems  Blkr. 

Prist,  corpore  oblongo  compresso,  altitudine  3i  in  ejus  longitudino 
dorso  et  ventre  convexis;  capite  4  \  in  longitadine  corporis  ;  praeoperculo 
sabrectangulo ;  pinnis  dorsali  an  alique  rotundatis,  caudali  margine  poste- 
riore concave;  angulis  rotundata  colore  corpore  violascente,  pinnis  pecto- 
ralibus  ventre libasque  dilutiore,  macala  nigra  ad  basin  pinnae  pectoralis. 

D.  13  I  11,  P.  2  I  16,  Y.  1  I  5,  A.  2  I  11,  C.  17  et  later. 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 
PriitoiUtrifaseiaius  Blkr. 

Prist,  corpore  oblongo  compresso,  altitudine  3^  in  ejus  loogitudine ;  dor- 
so convexo,  ventre  snbrecto;  capite  4^  in  longitudine  corporis ;  praeoper- 
culo subrectangulo ;  pinnis  pectorali  radio  primo  in  flium  producto,  dorsali 
analiqae  acatis,  caudali biloba,  radiis  2 productis;  colore  corpore  virides- 
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cente,  \itUs  9  nlgris  talis  ?erlicalibas,  la  ocalari,  8a  spinas  donalasH- 
teriores  inter  efr  pinnas  pectorales,  9a  in  parte  posteriore  pinoao  donalis 
spiDosae  et  parte  anteriore  pinnae  dorsalis  radiosae. 

D.  13  I  10,  P.  1  I  14,  Y.  1  I  5,  A.  2  I  12,  C.  17  et  later. 

^ab.  bima.  Mare. 

LADROIDEl  CYCLOIDEI. 

Julis  (Halichoerei)  modestua  Bllcr.  overz.  Batav.  Gladschubb.  La- 
broied.  p.  28.  var.  Pinois  omnibus  aarantiacis,  dorsali  anaiique  macu- 
lis  numerosis  rubris. 

Hab.  Bjma  Mare. 
Scarus  tumbafcmsiM  BIkr. 

Scar,  corpore  oblongo  cornprcsso,  attltadinc  3^  in  eji/^  longiludine;  ei- 
pite  obtasiuscalo, 4  fere  in  longitudinc  corporis;  fronte  cooveia  non  pro- 
minenie;  maxillis  roseis  denndalis  gtabris  levitcr  crenalates,  deotibas 
angnlaribus  nullis;  lines  laierali  ramosa;  pinna  caadali  margine  pos- 
teriore convexa,  radiis  externis  prominentibus ;  colore  corpore  viridi,  ca- 
pite  dorsoqae  profundiore,  marginibus  squamarum  rubro,  fascilscapite 
lateribosque  nullis;  pinnis  pectoralibus  et  ventralibuft  anraiitiaca,  dor-, 
sail  anaiique  rubescente  violaceo  marginato,  candali  violaceo. 

D.9|4,P.  1  I  13,V.1|5,A.8|  10,  C.  13  et  later. 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 

CLUPEOIDEI. 

il/6ja  hrevisBlkr. 

Al.  corpore  oblongo,  compressor  altitudine  3  fere  in  ejus  loBg{tadi- 
ne;capite4inlo^gi(udinecorporis,  ore  edentulo)  maxilla  saperiorein- 
feriorelongioro;  oculo  diametro  3  In  capitis  longitadine,  dorso  Teatre- 
que  convexis,  ventre  cultrato  spinoso,  pinna  caudali  non  squamosa,  pro- 
funde  excise,  colore  dorso  coeruleo,  lateribus  fentreque  fla? esceote  ar- 
genteo,  pionis  flavo. 

B.  5,  D.  1  I  17,  P.  1  I  16,  V.  I  I  7,  A.  1  I  17?  C.  lOetlat. 

Hab.  BIma.  Mare. 

Species  habilu  Clupanodon  chanpok  Ham.  Bat^,  affinis. 
GYMNODONTA. 
Tetraodon  papiiaBlkr. 

Telr.  corpore  irregularl  oblongo,  comprcsso,  altitudine  2f  in  ejus  longi- 
tndine,  dorso  et  ventre  Fcabris,  lateribus  ot  cauda  laevibus,  capite  acuto, 
rostro  prominente,  naribus  in  papillo  concavo  2  minimis,  fere  inconapi- 
cuis,  linea  laterali  incoosplcua,  pinnis  dorsali  anaiique  rotundatis,  pecto- 
rali  emarginata,  caudali  posilce  convexa  4  in  longitudine  corporis,  colore 
corpore  supra  profUode  fusco,  guttis  coeruleis,  radiis  coenileis  circa  ocalos 
infra  rubro,  pinnis  rosaceo— flavescenle,  macula  nigra  magna,  coeruleo 
limbausubet  ad  basin  pin  no  dorsalis  gottis  pinrimis  coerulescentibus 
ad  pinnam  caudalem. 

1).  9.,  P.  16,  A.  8,  C.  9cllat.brcv. 

Syn.  Ikan  Papoea  d'janUm.  Vahniun.  Ind.  Amb.  iii.  p  249. 

Hab.  Bima.  Marc. 

BALISTINI. 

Batistes  acuieatus  Blocb  Tab.  149. 

Bal.  corpore  ovali  compresso,  basi  caudae  scriebus  3  aculeorum  ar- 
mata,  sene  supcriore  aculeis  9-1 1,  serie  inferior e  dupio  brevioreaculeis 
4-0  ;  pinnis  caudali  posticc  IcviCcr  convexa,  pccioralibus,  dorsali  anaiique 
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rotandatis ;  linea  lateral!  inconspicaa ;  colore  dorso  viridi  fuscescente  ven- 
tre flavescenie,  vittis  oculari-pectoralibasdcoeruleismaxillari-pectoraUbus 
2,  superiore  triangulari  aurantiaco,  inferiore  margarilaceo,  lateribus  so  pro 
piDDa8pectoralesrascorasciis4obliqai9  ad  anum,  nigro  siocluro,  et  ad 
pinnam  analem  descendenlibas,  pinnis  dorsali  la  fusco,  ceteris  auraniiaco, 
labiis  flavesceote,  soperiore  coeraleo  limbata. 

D.  3—3  I  21,  P.  1  I  12,  A.  2  I  20,  C.  12. 

Syn.  Soenoeck.  Renard.  Poiss.  i.  f.  154. 
Baliste  epineux  Lacep.  i.  Tab.  17.  f.  i. 
Balistes  acaleatus  Cuv.  Regne  An.  ed.  luxe,  nee  Rappel. 

Balistes  aculeatas  Ruppel  (Neve  Wirbelth.  visch.  roth.  M.  p.  27.  Tab. 
7.  fig.  1.3  species  ai&nis  sed  numero  radiorum,   seriebus   aculeoriun, 
caudalitun,  coloribusqae  sat  distincto. 
Aleulere$  laevU  Cav. 

Al.  corpore  oblongo  compresso  alliludine  4  in  ejus  longiludine,  linea 
frontali  concave,  dentibus  in  singulis  maxillis  4,  pinna  caudali  longissiroa 
rotundata,  3^  ad  3:^ in  ioogitudine  lotius  corporis,  radiis  pinnarum,  cau- 
dali excepta,  simplicibus,  colore  corpore  rufo  viridi  maculls  sparsis  fuscis, 
labiis  nigro,  gcnis  pectoreque  vittis  longitudinalibus  coeruleis  pinnis  dor- 
sali, pectoralibus,  anallqne  fuscescente  peltucido,  caudali  nigrescente  ra- 
diis fuscis. 

D.  1  I  44,  P.  14,  A.  49,  C.  1  |  10  |  1. 

Syn.  Baliates  laevis  Bloch.  Tab. 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 

OSTRACIONES. 

Osiracion  cubieus  L.  Bloch  Tab.  137  Cuv.  Rupp. 

Ostr.  coipore  tetragono,  altitudinepyxidisosseae  3  in  ejus  longiludine 
spinis  frontalibus  et  analibus  nullis,  pinnis  omnibus  rotundatis,  linea 
rostro-fronlali  concave,  scutis  granulosis,  dorso  laleribusque  hexagonis, 
pyxide  ventre  latiore  quam  dorso,  colore  corpore  viridi-fuscoscente,  scu- 
lls plnrimis  dorso  lateribusquc  macula  coerulea  nigro  cincta ;  pinnis 
aurantiaco,  genis  ventre  et  pinna  caudali  maculis  nigris. 

D.  1  |8,P.  1  I9,A.  1  |8,C.  1  |7|  1. 

Syn.  Ostracion  mouchete  Lac.  i.  p.  46  fig. 

Hab.  Bima.  Mare. 
Ostracion  valentini  Blkr. 

Osfrac.  corpore  tetragono,  altiludine  pyxidis  osseao  If  in  ejus  longi- 
tudine,  spinis  frontalibus  et  analibus  diroidiam  pyxidis  longitudinero  ae- 
qaantibus;  pinna  caudali  spinis  analibus  brcviore,  colore  corpore  fusces- 
cente maculis  profundioribus  infra  ad  latera,  ventre  roseo,  spinis  pin- 
Disque  omnibus  flavescente. 

D.  1  !8,  P.  1  |9,  A..]  |8,  C.  1  |8  I  I. 

iByn.  IMan  Petiy  Valenlyn  Tnd.  Amb.iii .  f.  36 1 
Ikan  Toetombo  badoerie^    Vaientynj  ib.  iii.  f.  833? 

Hab.  Bima  Mare. 

Nomen  dedi  in  honorem  Francisci  Valentinif  Indiffi  orienialis  neer- 
landicao  olim  historiograpbi  naritissimi. 

Dr.  Blrerer. 
Soerabaya  Zi  Ju!y,  1848. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  &c. 


NBW  PUBLICATION  RBCBIVBD. 

I.  The  Calcutta  Review  No.  XFlIi  June^  1848.  (From  the 
Editor)  Contents : 

Corrie  and  his  Cotemporaries— The  Ante-Episcopal  Period. 

Geology  of  India. 

The  Hindi  language— Thompson's  Dictionary. 

The  Acts  of  the  Governor- General  of  India  in  Conneil. 

The  Bengal  Artillery. 

Midor  Smyth's  History  of  th6  Reigning  Family  of  Lahore. 

Miscellaneous  Critical  Notices. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  geolo^  b  to  receive  that  share  of  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves,  in  this  excellent  periodical  which  every  Eng- 
lishman in  the  east  ought  to  read.'^  llie  able  article  on  the  geolo- 
gy of  India  in  the  present  number  consists  of  a  general  introduction 
to  the  science,  extending  over  some  30  pages,  and  a  review  of  a  re- 
cent work  by  tliat  talented  and  indefatigable  geologist  Captain  New- 
bold,  wlio  must  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  by  his  work 
on  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  re- 
viewer adverts  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Laterite,  which 
he  considers  as  settled  by  Captain  Newbold's  facts.  He  omits  how- 
ever to  inform  us  what  opinion  he  has  derived  from  these  facts. 
Captain  Newbold's  numerous  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  on  the  Geology  of  Southern  India  leave  no  doobt  on  our 
mind  that  the  Indian  laterites  have  the  same  origin  as  those  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  majority  of  which  are  nothing  but  sedin(entary 
rocks,  more. or  less  altered  and  disguised  by  iron,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  them  by  exhalations  from  the  plutonic  rocks  on  which 
they  rest  (See  Journal  of  the  Astatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1 847 
p.  520,  21 ;  670,  7U  79  to  81,  Journal  of  the  Indian  Arch,  for  Fe- 
bruary 1848,  and  die  Notices  of  the  Geology  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Johore  in  the  present  number.) 

2.  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  No 
I.  to  No.  XI.  (from  the  Society.) 

*  We  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  our  countrymen  in  Java  and 
Blanila.  The  nature  of  this  Journal  precludes  us  from  noticing  what  most 
of  our  readers  will  probably  consider  its  roost  interesting  articles. 

Vol  II.  No.  IX.    September,  1848. 


Xlyili  MlhCKMiAMBOUfl    NOTICRS,   &C. 

We  cannot  do  more  at  present  than  aoknowledge  the  receipt  of 
this  most  valuable  work.  We  should  be  g^lad  to  publish  the  con- 
tents for  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  contributors  who 
may  desire  to  refer  to  it,  but  this  would  occupy  more  room  than  we 
can  afford. 


We  are  obliged  to  postpone  a  letter  from  ^^  Kdldmantdn^^^  and 
fipme  other  miscellaneous  contributions. 


THB 

JOURNAL 

OF  THB 

THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO 

AND 
BA8TBRN    ASIA. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  NUTMEG  AND  ITS 
CULTIVATION. 

By  Thomas  Oxlby,  Esq.,  A.  B. 

Senwr  Surgem  ^ihe  Settlement  ofTrmeepf  Waka*  Jslaud^ 
Singapore  and  Malacca^ 

Thb  Myristica  Moscbata,  or  true  Nutmegr,  is  known  to  botanists 
as  a  tree  belonging  to  tbe  Natural  Family  Myristicacse,  Class  Dise- 
eia.  Order  Monodelphia  of  the  Linnaean  System.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  a  plant  already  so  well 
described,  particukrly  by  Roxburgh :  I  shall  therefore  merely  no- 
tice some  peculiarities  that  deser?e  attention.  The  tree,  like  many 
oi  its  dass,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  Monsecias,  and  Planters 
in  general  are  rather  well  pleased  at  this  habit,  thinking  they  secure 
a  double  advautage  by  having  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
same  plant.  This  however  is  delusive,  and  being  against  the  order  of 
nature,  the  produce  of  such  trees  is  invariably  inferior,  shewing  itself 
in  the  production  of  double  nuts  and  other  deformities.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  have  only  female  trees  with  a  due  proportion  of  males. 
But  few  have  the  moral  resolution  to  cut  down  the  Monsecias  tree, 
on  the  prindple  that  something  is  better  than  nothing,  but  they  for- 
get that  the  Monsedas  plants  having  much  fewer  flowers,  it  will  take 
three  or  four  of  them  to  yield  the  same  amount  of  pollen  as  the  true 
male,  and  as  for  the  produce  yielded  by  such  trees,  that  of  one  good 
female  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  other. 

The  female  flowers,  which  are  merely  composed  of  a  trifid  calyx 
and  no  corolla,  when  produced  by  a  tree  in  full  vigor,  are  perfectly 
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urceolate,  slightly  tinged  with  green  at  the  base,  and  well  filled  by 
the  ovary,  whereas  tlie  female  flowers  of  weakly  trees  are  entirelj 
yellow,  imperfectly  urceolate,  and  approach  more  to  the  Btanuaiferoos 
flowers  of  the  male. 

The  shape  of  the  fruit  varies  considerably,  being  spherical,  oblong 
and  egg  shaped,  but  "  cseteris  paribus"  the  nearer  they  approach 
sphericity  of  figure,  the  more  highly  are  they  prized. 

There  is  also  a  great  variety  in  the  foliage  of  different  trees,  from 
eliptic,  oblong  and  ovate,  to  almost  purely  lanceolate  shaped  leaves. 
Tliis  difference  seems  to  indicate  in  some  measure  the  character  of 
the  produce,  trees  with  large  oblong  leaves  appearing  to  have  the 
largest  and  most  spherical  fruit,  and  therewith  small  lanceolate  leaves 
being  in  general  more  prolific  bearers,  but  of  inferior  quality. 

The  object  of  this  paper  being  practical,  I  shall  confine  myself  as 
much  as  possible  to  a  record  of  an  experience  extended  over  a  peri- 
od of  some  20  years ;  and  as  the  subject  of  spice  planting  has  now 
become  one  of  deep  interest  to  very  many  of  the  Strait^s  settlers,  1  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  being  able  to  offer  some  useful  hints  to  those  al- 
ready engaged  in  such  operations,  and  a  tolerably  safe  guide  for  fu« 
ture  speculators.  But  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  think  that  I  can 
so  exhaust  the  subject  as  leave  nothing  for  ftiture  writers,  being  fully 
persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  can 
still  be  greatly  improved,  and  that  in  fact  very  little  science  has  as 
yet  been  expended  upon  it. 

The  Nutmeg  Planter,  to  use  Colonel  Low^s  expressive  words, 
"  must  have  the  bump  of  perseverance  myristicatically  developed, 
and  be  impervious  to  compunctious  feelings  or  opening  his  purse** ; 
the  combination  also  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament  with  untiring 
patience  is  desirable.  If  he  be  in  haste  to  get  rich,  let  him  attend  to 
some  other  pursuit ;  but  he  has  this  consolation,  that  nutmeg  planting 
properly  conducted,  although  slow,  is  sure,  and  when  brought  to  a 
certain  point,  safe  and  enduring ;  and  he  has  the  further  consolation 
of  knowing  that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  him  a  monopoly,  for  the 
nutmeg  tree  appears  to  be  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  li- 
mits. Whilst  its  congener,  the  clove,  has  been  spread  over  Ana, 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  nutmeg  refuses  to  flourish  out  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  except  as  an  exotic,  all  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  introduce  it  largely  into  other  tropical  countries  baring  decidedly 
failed. 

Tlie  Island  of  Temate,  which  is  in  about  tiie  same  latitude  as  Sin- 
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gapore,  is  sud  to  have  been  the  spot  where  it  was  truly  indigenous, 
but  no  doubt  the  tree  is  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  Moluccas.  At  pre- 
sent the  place  of  its  origin  is  unproductive  of  the  spice*  having  been 
robbed  of  its  rich  heritage  by  the  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who  at  an 
early  period  removed  the  plantations  to  the  Banda  Isles,  for  better 
surveillance,  where  they  still  remain  and  flourish.  But  although  care 
wte  formerly  taken  to  extirpate  the  tree  on  the  Moluccas,  the  mace 
feeding  Pigeons  have  frustrated  the  machinations  of  man,  and  spread 
it  widely  through  the  Archipelago  of  islands  extending  from  the 
Moluccas  to  New  Guinea.  Its  drde  of  growth  extends  westward  as 
far  as  Penang,  where,  although  an  exotic,  it  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
mercantile  speculation  fur  many  years  with  success,  so  much  so  that 
doubtless  the  Penang  Planters  think  themselves  more  in  a  situation 
to  give  than  receive  advice.  I  shall  therefore  beg  any  of  those  mag- 
nates who  may  chance  to  cast  an  eye  on  this  paper,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  what  they  read  is  more  peculiarly  appUcable  to  Singapore  than 
any  other  locality,  and  that  moreover  the  plans  laid  down  have  sue* 
ceeded  here.  Westward  of  Penang,  there  are  no  plantations,  looking 
at  the  subject  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view^  The  tree  is  to  be  found, 
indeed,  in  Ceylon  and  the  West  Coast  of  India,  but  to  grow  it  as  a 
speculation  out  of  its  indigenous  limits,  is  as  likely  to  prove  success- 
ful as  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears  in  Bengal. 

In  the  Banda  Isles,  where  the  tree  may  be  considered  as  indige- 
nous, no  farther  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation  than  setting  out 
the  plants  in  parks  under  the  shade  of  large  forest  trees  with  hori- 
zontal branches,  called  "  Canari"  by  the  natives.  Here  it  attains  a 
height  of  fifty  feet  and  upwards^  whereas  from  20  to  30  feet  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  of  Straits  trees )  but  notwithstanding  our  pig- 
my proportions,  it  does  not  appear  from  all  I  could  ever  learn,  that 
we  are  relatively  behind  the  Banda  trees  either  in  quantity  or  quail- 
ty  of  produce,  and  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Island  of  Singapore  can  compete  with  the  Banda  group  on  perfect- 
ly even  terms.  Our  climate  is  quite  unexceptionable  for  the  growth 
of  the  nutmeg,  being  neither  exposed  to  droughts  or  high  winds  ;  and 
although  we  may  lose  by  comparison  of  soils,  we  again  gain  by  great- 
er facilities  of  sending  our  produce  to  market,  by  the  ability  of  ob- 
taining abundant  supplies  of  manure,  and  any  araount  of  free  and 
cheap  labour. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  lead  the  Planter  step  by  step  on  his 
weary  way,  but  just  to  cheer  him  a  little,  he  may  have  the  assurance 
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that  a  nutmeg  plantation  well  laid  out  and  brought  up  to  perfeedoni 
b  one  of  the  moet  pleasing  and  agreeable  properties  that  can  be  pos- 
sessed. Yielding  returns  more  or  less  daily  throughout  the  year, 
there  is  unceasing  interest,  besides  the  usual  stimulus  to  all  Agrieat 
turists  of  a  crop  time,  when  his  produce  increases  to  double  and  qua- 
druple the  ordinary  routine. 

Trees  having  arrived  at  15  years  growth,  there  is  no  incertitude 
or  fear  of  total  fiiilure  of  crop,  only  in  relative  amount  of  produce, 
'  and  this,  as  will  be  seen,  is  greatiy  in  the  Phmter's  own  power  to  com- 
mand. It  is  agunst  reason  to  suppose  that  a  tree  always  in  flowsr 
and  fruit  will  not  expend  itself  if  left  to  unaided  nature ;  it  must  be 
supplied  with  suitable  stimuli  to  make  good  the  waste  ;  therefore  he 
who  wants  nuts  must  not  be  sparing  of  manure,  but  of  this  more  di- 
rectly. • 

The  first  requisite  for  the  Planter  is  choice  of  location.  It  is  true 
that  the  nutmeg  tree,  aided  by  manure,  will  grow  in  almost  any  mU 
where  water  does  not  lodge,  but  it  makes  a  vast  difference  in  thede- 
gree  of  succesF,  whether  the  soil  be  originally  good,  or  |MX)r  and  hn- 
proved  by  art.  The  tree  thrives  not  in  white  or  sandy  soils,  butlovekh 
the  deep  red  and  friable  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  gra- 
nite rooks  and  tinged  with  iron,  and  the  deeper  this  tinge  the  better. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  iron  in  the  soil  is  almost  ne- 
cessary for  the  full  developement  of  the  plant.  If  under  the  before- 
mentioned  soil  there  be  a  rubble  of  Iron-stone  at  4  or  5  feet  firom 
the  surface  (a  very  common  formation  in  Singapore),  forming  a  na» 
tund  drainage,  the  Planter  has  obtained  all  that  he  can  desire  in  the 
ground,  and  needs  only  patience  and  perseverence  to  secure  success. 
The  form  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  undulating,  to  permit  the  running 
off  of  all  superfluous  water,  as  there  is  no  one  thing  more  injurious 
to  the  plant  than  water,  lodging  around  Its  roots,  although  In  order 
to  thrive  well  it  requires  an  atbaosphere  of  the  most  humid  sort  and 
rain  almost  daily.  Besides  the  form  of  the  ground,  situation  b  higUy 
desirable  particularly  as  regards  exposure.  A  spot  selected  for  a  nut- 
meg plantation  cannot  be  too  well  sheltered,  as  high  winds  are  most 
destructive  to  the  tree,  independently  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
blowing  off  of  fruit  and  flower. 

At  present  there  b  abundant  choice  of  land  in  Singapore,  tiie 
greater  portion  of  the  Island  being  as  yet  uncultivated,  and  much  an- 
swering to  the  above  description.  The  bnd  can  he  purchased  from 
Government  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  10  Rupees  per  acre  In  perpe- 
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tuHy.  I  would  adfise  the  man  who  wishes  to  instttute  a  plantation 
to  select  the  virgin  forest,  and  of  all  things  let  him  avoid  deserted 
Oambier  plantations  the  soil  of  which  is  completely  exhausted,  theChi* 
nese  taking  good  care  never  to  leave  a  spot  until  they  have  taken  all 
they  can  out  of  it.  A  eleared  spot  has  great  attraction  for  the  inex- 
perienced, and  it  is  not  easy  to  conrince  a  man  that  it  b  less  expensive 
to  attack  the  primitive  forest,  than  to  attempt  to  clear  an  old  Oambier 
plantation  pverrun  with  the  L&l&ng  grass ;  but  the  cutting  down  and 
burning  of  large  forest  trees  is  far  less  expeniive  than  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Ud6ng,  and  as  the  Chinese  leave  all  the  stumps  of  the 
large  trees  In  the  ground,  it  is  also  more  difficult  to  remove  them  in 
this  state  than  when  you  have  the  powerful  lever  of  the  trunk  to  aki 
yon  in  tearing  up  thrir  roots,  setting  aside  the  paramount  advant- 
age that  in  the  one  case  yon  possess  a  fresh  and  fertile  soil,  in  the 
other  an  effete  and  barren  one,  for  if  there  be  any  one  plant  more 
than  another  capable  of  impoverishing  and  wearing  out  land,  it  is  the 
Gambler  plant. 

Forest  Und,  or  jangle  as  we  call  it  in  these  parts,  can  be  cleared 
for  about  from  35  to  30  Dollars  per  acre  by  contract,  but  the  Plant- 
er had  better  be  careful  to  have  every  stump  and  root  of  tree  re« 
moved,  ere  he  ventures  to  commence  planting,  or  the  white  ants,  at- 
tracted by  the  dead  wood,  will  crowd  into  the  land,  and  having  con- 
sumed the  food  thas  prepared  for  them,  irill  not  be  slow  in  attacking 
the  young  trees.  Whilst  the  Planter  is  thus  clearing  the  ground,  he 
may  advantageously  at  the  same  time  be  establishing  nurseries: — for 
these  the  ground  ought  to  be  well  trenched  and  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  and  burned  earth,  mak- 
ing up  the  earth  afterwards  into  beds  of  about  3  feet  wide  with  paths 
between  them,  for  the  convenience  of  weeding  and  cleaning  the  young 
plants.  Of  course,  if  the  planter  can  obtain  really  good  plants  the  pro- 
duce of  well  selected  seed,  it  irill  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense to  him,  but  unless  the  seed  be  carefully  chosen,  i  would  pre- 
fer beginning  my  own  nuraeries,  and  in  the  selection  of  seed  wOuld 
recommend  the  most  perfectly  ripe  and  spherical  nuts.  Oval  long 
nuts  are  to  be  rejected,  particularly  any  of  a  pale  color  at  one  end. 
Few  things  tend  more  to  ultimate  success  than  good  seed,  therefore 
too  much  attention  cannot  bd  bestowed  upon  it.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Planters  have  been  hitherto  very  careless  on  this  subject,  hence  we 
see  such  varieties  of  the  tree,  which  is  becoming  every  day  what  the 
gardeners  in  England  coll  more  sportive ;  this  also  partly  arises  from 
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continuing  to  reproduce  plants  from  those  of  the  place,  whereas  were 
the  Planters  of  Peniuig  and  Singapore  to  interchange  thdr  seed,  it 
would  be  mutually  profitable.  We  know  that  the  Agricultuiists  of 
Europe  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  obtain  seed  for  their  cereal  crops 
from  places  remote,  and  even  the  inhabitonts  of  the.  British  Isles  find 
it  necessary  to  make  such  interchanges.  It  is  not  easy  to  afford  a  rea- 
son for  thiS)  but  the  fact  is  well  established,  and  would  appear  to  be 
the  fiat  of  infinite  wisdom  for  some  great  good^  perhaps  to  induce 
indolent  and  selfish  man  by  the  strong  stimulus  of  self  interest  to  a 
mutual  reciprodty  and  kindness  of  feeling,  by  demonstrating  to  him 
in  so  practical  a  manner  that  his  own  good  is  linked  inseparably  with 
that  of  his  neighbour. 

The  Planter  ha?ing  selected  his  seed,  which  ought  to  be  pot  in  the 
ground  within  24  hours  of  being  gathered,  setting  it  about  2  inches 
deep  in  the  beds  already  prepared,  and  at  the  distance  of  from  12  to 
18  inches  apart,  the  Whole  nursery  ought  to  be  well  shaded  both  on 
top  and  sides,  the  earth  kept  moist  and  clear  of  weeds,  and  well 
smoked  by  burning  wet  grass  or  weeds  in  it  once  a  week|  to  drive 
away  a  very  small  moth-like  insect  that  is  apt  to  infest  young  pUnts, 
laying  its  eggs  on  the  leaf,  when  they  become  covered  with  yellow 
spots,  and  perish  if  not  attended  to  speedily.  Washing  the  leaves  with 
a  decoction  of  the  Tuba  root  is  the  best  remedy  I  know  of,  but  where 
only  a  few  plants  are  affected,  if  the  spots  be  numerous,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  pluck  up  the  plant  altogether  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  the 
insect  becoming  more  numerous,  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  nur- 
sery. The  nuts  germinate  in  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  and  even  la- 
ter, and  for  many  months  after  germination  the  seed  is  attached  to 
the  young  plant  and  may  be  removed  apparently  as  sound  as  when 
planted,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  unlearned^  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  great  disproportion  in  size  between  the  ovule  and  albumen,  tiie 
former  of  which  is  alone  necessary  to  form  the  plant.  The  plants 
may  be  kept  in  nursery  with  advantage  for  nearly  two  years.  Should 
they  grow  rapidly  and  the  interspaces  become  too  small  for  them, 
every  second  plant  had  better  be  removed  to  a  fresh  nursery  and  set 
out  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  feet  from  each  other.  When  tran- 
splanted either  in  this  way,  or  for  their  ultimate  position  in  the  phm- 
tation,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  them  with  a  good  ball  of  earth 
secured  by  the  skin  of  the  plantain,  which  prevents  the  ball  of  earth 
foiling  to  pieces. 

The  nurseries  being  established,  (he  ground  cleared  and  ready,  the 
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next  proceeding  is  to  lay  out  and  dig  holes  about  26  or  30  feet  a- 
party  and  as  the  quincunx  order  has  many  advantages,  it  is  the  form 
I  would  recommend  for  adoption.  The  holes  should  be  at  least  6  feet 
in  diameter  and  about  4  feet  deep,  and  when  refilled  the  surface  soil 
is  to  be  used  and  not  that  which  is  taken  out  of  the  hole.  Each  hole 
should  be  filled  up  about  one  foot  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ground,  to  allow  for  the  settling  of  the  soil  and  sinking  of  the  tree, 
which  planted  even  at  this  height  will  in  a  few  years  be  found  below 
the  level.  Over  each  hole  thus  filled  up  a  shed,  closed  on  two  sides 
east  and  west,  and  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  is  to  be 
erected.  The  best  substance  for  this  purpose  is  I  think  the  Attap ; — 
Idl&ng  grass  and  bamboo,  occasionally  used,  have  their  disadvantages, 
the  former  attracts  white  ants,  the  latter  when  commencing  to  decay, 
breeds  a  black  blight  that  u  soon  transferred  to  the  plant,  injuring 
it  most  materially.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  leave  an  open  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  each  shed  about  12  inches  wide,  by  which  the 
young  plant  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  dew  and  gentle  rains,  which 
more  than  compensates  for  the  few  rays  of  sun  that  can  only  fell 
upon  it  whilst  that  body  is  vertical.  After  the  sheds  have  been  com- 
pleted,  each  hole  should  have  added  to  it  a  couple  of  baskets  of  well 
decomposed  manure,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  burned  earth,  when 
all  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plant  which,  having  been  set  out, 
if  the  weather  be  dry,  will  require  watering  for  10  days  or  a  fort* 
night  after,  in  fiust  until  It  takes  the  soil.  As  I  have  mentioned  burn- 
ed earth  both  for  the  use  of  the  nursery  as  well  as  final  transplant- 
ing, I  may  as  well  here  explain  what  I  mean  by  that  substance,  this 
earth  when  well  prepared  is  quite  black,  friable  and  pungent  of 
smell,  containing  potass  and  abundant  small  portions  of  charcoal.  It 
is  eminently  useful  in  all  kinds  of  cultivation,  rendering  friable  the 
stiff  clay  and  affording  carbonic  acid  to  the  pUnts.  The  Chinese  with 
good  reason  plac«  much  dependence  upon  it  as  a  manure,  and  most 
of  them  know  very  well  how  to  make  it,  but  unfortunately  it  can- 
not be  made  in  every  locality  as  it  requires  a  very  large  quantity  of 
firewood  to  prepare  it  properly,  and  is  only  really  good  when  made 
of  the  peaty  substance  that  forms  the  top  surface  of  all  the  bottoms 
between  the  hills  that  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  island  of  Singa- 
pore. This  manure  may  be  useless  from  t^o  causes,  either  if  over 
burned  when  it  turns  red  and  is  effete,  or  if  not  sufficiently  burned, 
when  it  will  be  filled  with  chips  and  portions  of  unburned  wood  and 
become  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  white  ants,  by  no  means  desira- 
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ble  i^sitants.  The  earth  so  soon  as  prepared  ought  to  be  plaeed 
under  sheds  until  required  for  use,  otherwise  it  loses  much  of  its  sti- 
mulating properties,  pardcufairly  if  exposed  to  heavy  runs. 

The  Planter  having  set  out  all  his  trees  must  not  deem  his  la- 
bours completed,  they  are  only  commencing.  To  arrive  thus  far  is 
simple  and  easy,  but  to  patiently  watch  and  tend  the  trees  for  ten  years 
after,  requires  all  the  enthusiasm  already  mentioned*  About  three 
months  after  planting  out,  the  young  trees  will  recdve  great  benefit 
if  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  fish  manure  be  given  them.  In  the  first 
six  years  they  ought  to  be  trenched  round  three  times,  enlarging  the 
circle  each  time,  the  trenches  being  dug  close  to  the  cxtremHIeB  of 
the  roots  which  generally  correspond  to  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  each  new  trench  commencing  where  the  old  one  terminated, 
they  must  of  course  greatiy  udcrease  in  size  as  the  circle  extends,  re- 
quiring a  proportionate  quantity  oi  manure,  hut  the  depth  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  less  than  two  feet.  Hie  object  in  trenching  is  to  loosen  the 
soil  and  permit  the  roots  to  spread,  otherwise  the  tree  spindles  in* 
stead  of  becoming  broad  and  umbrageous.  This  operation  might  with 
much  benefit  be  performed  ere  the  roots  arrive  at  the  onter  rim  of 
the  already  prepared  soil,  instead  of  the  usual  plan  of  waiting  until 
they  penetrate  the  unloosened  earth,  by  which  many  of  the  roota  are 
necessarily  obliged  to  be  out  and  the  tree  thereby  checked  for  some 
months.  The  present  plan  of  manuring  has  invariably  this  effect,  and 
might  be  altered  with  decided  advantage,  for  it  can  never  benefit  a 
tree  to  out  and  destroy  the  extremities  of  the  roots  by  which  it  ia 
mainly  supported.  Were  the  trenches  therefore  made  in  an  advance 
of  the  roots  it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  cuitivaiion. 
As  the  trenches  are  now  dug  for  the  purpose  of  manuring,  the  usual 
mode  is  to  throw  bto  the  bottom  of  the  trench  all  the  grass  thatcan 
be  colieoted,  covered  by  a  layer  of  earth,  filling  up  the  remunder  with 
manure  and  earth  well  mixed,  part  of  which  ought  to  be  used  for 
top  dressing  having  previously  scraped  away  the  surface  soil  so  aa 
Just  to  expose  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  In 'time  the  circles  ex- 
tending, will  at  last  meet,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  having  been 
by  that  time  gone  over,  the  trees  ought  to  completely  cover  the 
ground  and  top  dressing  will  then  suffice.  This  latter  would  at  all 
times  be  the  most  economical  mode  of  manuring,  and  might  be  giv- 
en after  every  heavy  crop,  but  as  I  before  mentioned  it  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  loosen  the  whole  of  the  ground,  or  the  thick  fi- 
brous root  ii  the  nutmeg  cannot  pierce  through,  and  tiie  plant  will 
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foe  Btanted.  Some  persons  appty  their  manare  fresh  from  the  sta* 
ble  or  eow  yard.  There  is  no  question  that  fresh  manure  eniiehes 
ground  more  than  that  which  has  undergone  perfect  decomposition, 
but  unfortunately  fresh  manure  when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
roots  of  the  tree  destroys  them,  the  ends  blacken  and  decay,  and  in 
this  state,  if  there  be  white  ants  in  the  ground,  they  Tery  soon  attack 
and  kill  it  altogether.  Manure  is  beyond  all  other  considerations 
the  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  an  estate;  it  is  that  which  gires 
quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  and  without  it  a  plantation  can- 
not be  carried  on.  The  want  of  it  must  limit  the  cultiTadon  in  the 
Straits,  and  will  yet  bring  up  many  a  planter,  who  having  got  liis 
plantation  to  look  well  up  to  the  eighth  year  with  very  little  manure, 
^bke  he  can  go  on  in  the  same  manner.  But  trees  grows  readily  up 
to  the  7th  or  8th  year ; — it  is  then  that  really  good  cultivation  begins 
to  tell,  and,  even  with  the  best  care,  trees  receive  a  eheek  upon  their 
6v8t  shewing  fruit,  but  the  skilfiil  Planter  about  this  period  will  re- 
double ail  his  energies,  knowing  that  he  is  near  to  his  reward,  and 
will  loose  it  entirely  if  he  omits  to  do  so.  The  nutmeg  tree  likes  well 
all  sorts  of  manures,  but  that  whieh  is  best  for  it  seems  to  be  the 
wdl  petted  stable  and  cow  yard  manure  mixed  with  vegetable  matter, 
and  when  the  tree  is  in  bearing  the  outer  covering  of  the  nut  itself 
is  about  one  of  the  very  best  things  to  be  thrown  into  the  dung  pit. 
Dead  animals  buried  not  too  near  the  roots  are  very  acceptable  to 
the  trees,  dso  blood,  fi^h  and  the  oil  cake  imported  from  Java,  but 
the  greatly  lauded  manure  of  the  present  day,  Guano,  I  decidedly  ob- 
ject to.  Having  tried  several  tons  of  it,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
least  benefidal  substance  that  can  be  given  to  the  nutmeg  tree.  It 
certainly  causes  the  tree  to  assume  a  deeper  tint  of  foliage  and  at  first 
to  throw  out  young  shoots,  but  there  seems  to  come  a  very  unplea- 
sant reaction  afterwards,  and  I  am  incrmed  to  think  the  quality  of 
the  produce  is  deteriorated ;  at  least  such  is  my  conviction  on  the 
subject  that  I  shall  never  try  it  as  manure  again,  ^th  respect  to  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  and  keeping  manure  I  am  disposed  to  the 
plan  of  placing  it  in  pits,  although  in  Europe  stacking  it  in  heaps  19 
I  believe  generally  preferred,  but  our  climate  here  is  so  desicating 
that  manure  thus  exposed  will  lose  too  mueh  of  its  moisture  to  fer- 
ment properly,  and  the  loss  will  also  be  much  greater.  Besides  if  it 
be  not  required  for  immediate  use,  it  keeps  much  better  in  a  pit 
covered  over  by  acoatang  of  earth  to  prevent  evaporation.  When  re- 
quired for  i?se  it  ought  neither  to  be  too  dry  nor  wet,  the  best  state 
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is  that  of  an  homogeneous  black  paste.  Equal  parts  of  this  snbstiooe 
and  burned  earth,  such  as  already  described,  is  the  stuff  to  produce 
nutmegs,  and  he  that  uses  most  will  get  roost.  Slovenly  cultivation 
is  the  most  expensive  in  the  end,  and  by  far  tiie  least  satisfactory. 

But  although  manuring  is  the  chiefest  element  in  successful  cal- 
tivation,  there  are  many  other  matters  for  the  Planter  to  attend  to 
during  the  period  that  his  trees  are  growing.  All  bad  grasses  mast 
be  carefully  kept  out  of  the  plantation,  at  least  from  between  the  trees, 
and  tbe  harmless  grasses  rather  encouraged,  as  they  keep  the  surft^e 
cool.  I  have  seen  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  from  an  uncovered 
whitish  soil,  regularly  scorch  up  the  leaves  although  the  plant  wss 
covered  over  on  two  sides  and  the  top  by  the  usual  artificial  shade. 
The  trunk  of  the  tree  ought  to  be  carefully  washed  with  soap  and 
water  once  a  year  to  keep  it  dear  of  moss,  this  has  been  ridiculed 
as  being  a  work  of  supererogation ; — ^let  those  who  think  so,  omit  the 
operation.  Parantacal  plants  of  the  genus  Lorantiius  are  very  apt  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  branches,  and  if  not  removed  do  great  inju- 
ry, in  fact  if  altogether  unattended  to,  they  will  in  time  destroy  the 
tree.  The  enemies  of  the  Nutmeg  tree  are  fortunately  not  numerous, 
but  they  have  a  fiew ;  white  ants  among  the  number.  I  know  of  no 
remedy  for  these  but  cleanly  and  good  cultivation,  tliey  seldom  if 
ever  attack  a  vigorous  plant ;  it  is  upon  the  first  symptoms  of  decay 
that  they  commence  their  depredations, — their  nests  may  surround  a 
tree  and  their  small  tunnels  pierce  the  earth  in  every  direction  aboat 
its  roots  without  the  plant  giving  any  indications  of  decay,  but 
whenever  I  have  discovered  them  in  such  localities  I  have  always 
endeavoured  and  often  successfully,  to  dislodge  them  by  a  dose  of  a 
solution  of  pig  dung,  an  article  apparently  not  at  all  to  their  taste, 
altiiough  fresh  cow  dung  is  a  strong  source  of  attraction,  another 
reason  to  those  I  have  already  given  for  using  this  hitter  substance 
in  a  perfectly  decomposed  state  when  it  can  be  well  mixed  up  with 
the  soil,  and  appears  no  longer  to  have  an  attraction  for  those  des- 
tructive insects,  wliich  cannot  be  too  jealously  watched,  for  when  once 
they  attack  a  tree  the  case  is  hopeless.  The  first  notice  a  planter  has 
is  the  withering  of  the  leaves,  and  when  he  comes  to  examine  he  ge- 
nerally finds  it  necessary  to  dig  up  and  uproot  the  plant  at  once, 
rather  than  leave  it  as  a  nidus  for  those  voradous  depredators ;  every 
planter  must  lay  his  account  to  losing  occasional  trees  by  them,  but 
he  who  has  his  ground  clearest  and  most  free  of  old  roots  and  stumps 
of  trees  will  lose  fewest.   There  are  several  spedes  of  insects  which 
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lay  their  ef^gn  on  the  leaves  but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  importance ; 
that  which  manifests  itself  by  the  discolorization  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
larvK  of  which  are  embedded  in  the  substance  and  not  on  the  surface, 
appears  the  worst,  but  all  ought  to  be  carefully  watche4l  and  remo?- 
ed  or  they  rapidly  tpread  and  cause  great  haroc  amongst  the  trees. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  leaves  with  a  decoction 
of  Tuba  root,  and  syringe  them  by  means  of  a  bamboo  with  Chunam 
and  water  of  the  consistence  of  white  wash,  this  adhere  to  the  leaves 
and  will  remain  even  after  several  heavy  showers  giving  for  the  time 
rather  an  unsightly  appearance  to  the  tree,  but  making  amends  by 
clearing  it  of  the  larvee  already  alluded  to ;  Inother  nuisance  is  the 
nest  of  the  large  red  ant;  these  collect  and  glue  the  leaves  together 
forming  a  cavity  for  the  deposition  of  their  larv««  All  leaves  thus 
made  use  of  turn  yellow  and  die ;  they  do  not  that  I  have  observed 
otherwise  injure  the  tree,  but  trees  so  infested  do  not  bear  well  and 
the  ants  bite  the  coUecters  severely,  and  indeed  any  person  incau* 
taous  enough  to  brush  i^ainst  the  tree.  The  best  mode  of  destroying 
them  is  to  hang  a  portion  of  some  animal  substance  such  as  the  en- 
trub  of  a  fowl  or  the  like  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  which  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  branches,  the  ants  will 
run  along  the  pole  and  collect  in  immense  quantities  around  the 
bait,  when  by  a  lighted  faggot  they  can  be  burned  by  thousands. 
This  operation  repeated  a  couple  of  times  a  day  for  a  week  or  so,  will 
rid  the  tree  of  the  invaders,  their  nests  should  be  broken  up  by  the 
collectors  as  they  go  their  rounds,  but  this  they  are  very  unwilliug 
to  do  seeing  that  there  are  few  insects  more  ready  to  revenge  them- 
selves, and  the  coolies  never  fail  of  a  good  biting  whenever  thfy  try 
the  experiment  of  disturbing  them.  I  have  now  made  the  planter 
tolerably  well  aware  of  what  he  has  to  do  and  of  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  has  to  encounter.  1  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  some  no- 
tion of  the  prices  of  labour  and  material,  and  speak  of  the  work  best 
done  by  contract  and  that  which  one  had  better  perform  with  the 
labourers  on  the  estate. 

The  first  operations  of  clearing  ground  and  digging  the  holes  can 
be  done  more  cheaply  by  contract  labor  than  by  men  on  monthly 
hire,  very  little  supervision  hi  such  case  being  required  as  it  b  easy 
to  see  whether  the  ground  be  well  cleared  or  not,  and  the  size  of 
holes  being  determined  previously,  there  can  be  nod  ispute  about  the 
matter  afterwards*  It  is  sui  prising  how  much  better  the  Chinese 
work  when  they  are  paid  by  the  task  rather  than  the  day,  and  singu- 
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lar  enough  they  are  better  content,  working'  harder  and  eamin(f  leu 
by  the  former  system  than  the  latter.  Few  labourers  in  the  world 
can  equal  them  when  working  on  their  own  account,  but  on  regular 
wi^^  they  are  most  complete  eye  senrants :  they  are  however  upon 
the  whole  the  best  class  of  field  labourers.  The  usual  monthly  pay  to 
good  strong  men  is  3  to  3^  Spanish  dollars  per  month,  but  those  wlio 
have  become  expert  at  any  particular  work  very  soon  discover  their 
value  and  Cannot  be  kept  without  an  increase  of  wages.  Malays  are 
to  be  had  for  dollars  2}  per  month,  and  It  is  well  to  mix  them  with  the 
Chinese ;  in  making  sheds  for  trees  and  all  work  where  the  rattan  Is 
used,  they  are  more  expert,  they  are  also  more  to  be  trusted,  and  are 
a  very  wholesome  check  upon  the  vagabond  sons  of  Han.  Patience 
and  temper  are  eminently  necessary  to  get  on  with  the  Malay ;  they 
are  not  to  be  driven,  but  kindness  and  a  little  banter  occasionally 
have  excellent  effect  upon  them.  The  Boyans  are  the  most  quiet,  the 
most  honest,  and  the  most  to  be  trusted  of  any  of  the  races  we  see 
here;  they  are  very  slow  and  not  over  bright,  but  they  perform  their 
work  as  well  in  the  absence  of  the  overseer  as  before  him,  nnd  they 
are  by  far  the  best  nut  gatherers.  The  Klings,  or  natives  from  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  Are  good  workers  if  they  choose  to  exert  them- 
selves, but  they  are  the  most  wretched  eye  servants,  and  seem  to  de- 
light in  chicanery  of  all  sorts :  unlike  the  Malay,  fear  is  the  only  mo« 
tive  capable  of  exciting  them  to  action,  and  the  application  of  the 
Mundoor's  or  Superintendent's  rattan  seems  the  only  argument  they 
understand ;  they  are  chiefly  valuable  in  taking  care  of  horses  or  cat- 
tle, cutting  grass  and  driving  carts,  all  other  work  is  better  done  by 
Chinese  or  Malays  ;  their  wages  is  about  the  same  as  Chinese  U- 
bourers,  that  is  from  3  to  3}  dollars  per  month. 

Manuring,  making  sheds  over  young  plants,  and  extirpating  bad 
grasses,  are  works  which  had  better  be  performed  by  the  n^ular 
monthly  labourers  on  the  estate,  and  indeed  so  soon  as  a  plantation 
comes  into  bearing  all  contract  labour  must  cease,  as  by  admitthig 
strangers  the  facilities  for  robbery  would  be  more  than  any  supervision 
Could  fastrate.  The  number  of  men  to  be  kept  on  an  estate,  to  pre- 
serve it  in  first  rate  order,  after  it  has  come  into  bearing,  must  de- 
pend of  course  upon  the  si^e  of  the  plantation,  but  In  general  one 
man  for  every  100  trees  will  be  found  sufficient,  provided  there  be 
some  4  to  5  thousmd  trees.  On  a  small  scale  the  proportion  must  be 
greater,  as  the  idlers,  such  as  those  who  take  care  of  and  prepare  the 
spice,  gather  the  nuts,  and  manage  the  horses  and  carts,  tell  more 
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upon  a  small  than  a  large  scale.  A  man  bj  planting  the  Guinea  grass 
and  feeding  cattle  may  make  his  own  manure  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  ;  those  who  depend  upon  the  town  for 
their  supplies  will  frequently  meet  with  disappmnment  and  never 
obtain  such  good  manure.  The  price  of  manure  generally  spealdng  is 
about  8  cart  loads  for  tlie  dollar,  each  cart  eooitaining  20  baskets.  I 
conceive  that  two  such  carts  with  a  similar  amount  of  burned  earth  to 
be  little  enough  manure  for  a  tree  of  12  years  of  age.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for -a  Planter  to  manure  the  Whole  of  bis  trees  in  the  same 
season,  if  they  amount  to  several  thousands:  in  this  case  the  best  plan 
in  to  divide  the  property  into  sections,  manuring  them  in  regular 
rotation,  and  to  apply  a  few  baskets  of  manure  as  top  dressing  to  any 
particnhir  trees  that  shew  symptoms  of  flagging* 

The  nutmeg  Planter  is  under  the  necesi^y  of  keeping  up  nurse* 
ries  throughout  the  whole  of  his  operations,  for  the  repfaioement  of 
bad  plants  and  redundant  males.  Of  the  latter,  ten  per  cent 
seems  to  be  about  the  best  proportion  to  keep,  but  I  would  have 
completely  Diecious  trees.  No  person  can  boast  to  get  a  plantation 
completly  filled  up  and  in  perfect  order  much  sooner  than  15  years. 
Of  the  first  batch  planted,  not  more  than  one  half  will  turn  out  per** 
feet  females,  for  I  do  not  take  into  acocmnt  Moniecious  trees  which 
1  have  already  condemned.  Tlie  tree  shows  flower  about  the  7th  year, 
bat  the  longer  it  is  before  doing  so,  the  better  and  stronger  will  it 
be.  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  smile  when  asaogoine  planter  informs 
me  with  exultation  that  he  has  obtained  a  nut  from  a  tree  only  3  or 
4  years  planted  out, — so  much  the  worse  for  his  chance  of  success, 
to6  great  precocity  being  incompatible  witli  strength  and  longevity^ 
The  best  trees  do  not  shew  flower  before  the  9th  jfCar,  and  one  sucb 
is  worth  a  score  of  the  others.  This  will  be  evident  when  it  is  stated 
tbat  I  have  seen  several  trees  yield  more  than  ten  thousand  nuts 
each  in  one  year,  whereas  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  plantation 
in  the  Straits  that  averages  1000  from  every  tree.  This  very  great 
disparity  of  bearing  shews  plainly  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  or  greater  uniformity  would  pre« 
vail,  and  I  think  it  clearly  enough  points  out  that  a  higher  degree  of 
cultivation  would  meet  its  reward.  It  is  not  quite  safe  to  cut  down 
the  male  plants  upon  first  shewing  flower^  as  they  manjf  times 
show  perfectly  female  flowers  the  following  year,  and  in  tbat  case 
are  generally  the  strongest  and  finest  trees.  But  there  is  some  indi- 
cation of  this  in  the  first  mode  of  flowering.  When  the  racemes  arc 
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many  times  diTided  and  ha?e  numerous  flowers,  there  is  no  chsDce 
of  its  becoming  entirely  female,  but  where  there  are  only  two  or 
three  flowers  on  a  raceme  there  is  a  fur  prospect  of  its  d<Hng  so. 
The  tree  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  Straits  suffidently  kmg 
to  determine  its  longevity,  but  those  introduced  and  planted  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  present  century  as  yet  shew  no  symptoms  of  decay. 
The  experiment  of  grafting  the  trees,  which  at  first  view  presents  so 
many  advantages,  both  in  securing  the  finest  quality  of  nut  and  the 
certainty  of  the  sex,  has  still  to  be  tried  in  this  cultivation.  Some 
ihree  years  ago,  I  succeeded  in  grafting  several  plants  by  approach, 
these  are  not  sufficiently  old  for  me  to  decide  whether  it  be  desira- 
ble or  not,  for  although  the  plants  are  looking  well  and  growing, 
they  as  yet  have  thrown  out  their  branches  in  a  straggling  irreguUr 
manner,  having  no  leaders,  and  consequently  they  cannot  throw  their 
branches  in  the  regular  verticles  necessary  for  the  perfect  formation 
of  the  tree,  without  which  they  must  ever  be  small  and  stunted,  and 
consequently  incapable  of  yielding  any  quantity  of  produce.  The 
grafts  have  succeeded  so  fsr  as  stock  and  sdon  becoming  one,  and 
in  time  a  perpendicular  shoot  from  the  wood  may  appear.  If  after 
this  it  should  increase  in  size  and  strength  so  as  to  form  a  tree  of 
full  dimensions  the  advantage  gained  would  be  worth  any  trouble, 
the  quality  of  some  nuts  being  so  far  above  that  of  others  it  would 
make  a  difference  beyond  present  calculation ;  in  short  1000  such 
picked  trees  at  the  present  prices  would  yield  something  equivalent 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  S'  ^  P^r  tree  would  be 
a  low  estimate  for  such  plants.  If  this  ever  does  occur  it  will  change 
the  aspect  of  the  cultivation  altogether,  and  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not,  except  that  those  possessing  trees  of  the  quality 
alluded  to,  would  not  very  willingly  permit  others  to  graft  from 
them,  so  it  is  only  the  ahready  successful  planter  who  can  try  the  ex« 
periment  properly. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  trees  clean  and  free  from  moss  and 
parinUcal  plants,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  use  freely  the  prutung  knife, 
cutting  away  all  perpendicular  shoots,  the  decayed  ends  of  branches, 
or  whenever  the  verticles  are  too  close  thinning  them  too  admit  air 
and  sun  to  the  centre.  From  over  bearing,  poverty  of  soil,  or  lodge* 
ment  of  water,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  top  of  the  tree  with* 
ers  and  the  whole  of  the  plant  will  soon  follow,  unless  it  be  cut  down 
below  the  affected  part ;  if  this  be  done  in  time  it  generally  saves 
the  tree  wliich  after  a  few  months  will  throw  a  shoot  from  the  hard 
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wood  of  the  stem  to  replace  the  former  loss.  Youngs  plants  are  all 
the  better  for  having  the  two  or  three  first  series  of  vertieles  cut  off, 
otherwise  the  tree  becomes  too  shmbbj  and  the  lower  branches 
toach  the  ground  excluding  air,  forming  altogether  a  very  inferior 
plant.  This  practice  would  however  be  unsafe  in  places  like  Penang 
affected  by  droughts,  unless  the  plants  be  kept  well  shaded,  until 
the  upper  verticles  are  sufficiently  large  to  afford  protection  to  the 
roots.  As  the  tree  bleeds  freely  upon  being  cut,  the  Pruner  ought  to 
take  along  with  him  a  pot  of  cement  formed  by  boiling  together 
two  parts  of  pounded  chalk  and  one  of  vegetable  tar,  which  applied 
warm  stops  the  run  of  the  sap,  gradually  hardens  and  will  remain  on 
the  cut  part  until  it  be  quite  healed.  I  have  seen  it  stick  on  for  se- 
veral years  resisting  all  weathers. 

Some  trees  from  receiving  too  great  a  check  are  apt  to  overbear, 
and  will  soon  wear  themselves  out  if  not  watched  and  relieved  of 
their  superabundant  fruit.  This  ought  to  be  done  so  soon  as  the  fruit 
forms  and  if  permitted  to  remain  until  three  fourths  grown  the  mis- 
chief is  already  effected  and  cannot  easily  be  remedied,  but  even 
should  the  tree  not  perish,  the  crop  will  scarcely  be  worth  the  ga- 
thering so  inferior  will  be  the  quality  and  the  tree  unable  to  perfect 
its  fruit,  which  splits  ere  the  mace  is  red  and  while  the  nut  is  soft  and 
good  for  nothing.  Unhappily  some  trees  have  a  habit  of  splitting 
their  fruit  untimely  although  their  general  appearance  indicates 
strength  and  vigor.  This  is  a  fiuilt  for  which  as  yet  I  know  of  no 
remedy ;  1  attribute  it  to  an  original  fault  in  the  seed,  and  if  tliis  be 
correct  I  fear  it  admits  of  none. 

The  planter  having  his  tree  arrived  at  the  agreeable  point  of  pro- 
ducing, has  but  slight  trouble  in  preparing  his  produce  for  market. 
As  the  fruit  is  brought  in  by  the  gatherers,  the  mace  is  carefully  re- 
moved, pressed  together  and  flattened  on  a  board,  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  three  or  four  days,  it  is  then  dry  enough  to  be  put  by  in  the 
spice  house  until  required  for  exportation,  when  it  is  to  be  screwed 
into  boxes  and  becomes  the  mace  of  commerce.  The  nutmeg  itself 
requires  more  csre  in  its  curing,  it  being  necessary  to  have  it  well 
and  carefully  dried  ere  the  outer  black  shell  be  broken.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  usual  practice  is  to  subject  it  for  a  couple  of  months  to  the 
smoke  of  slow  fires  kept  up  underneath,  whilst  the  nuts  are  spread 
on  a  grating  about  eight  feet  above.  I  myself  prefer  one  rused  fully 
10  feet,  but  the  model  of  a  perfect  drying  house  is  easily  obtained, 
and  the  process  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  explana- 
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don.  Tlie  only  caution  I  would  give  is  that  planters  ought  to  Uke 
care  and  not  dry  their  nuts  by  too  (p'eat  a  heat  as  tliey  shriTel  and 
lose  their  full  and  marketable  appearance ;  for  this  purpose  I  •think 
it  desirable  to  keep  Uie  nuts,  when  first  collected,  for  eight  or  ten 
da}'S  out  of  the  drying  house,  exposing  tliem  at  first  to  an  hoar  or 
80  of  morning  sun,  and  increasing  the  exposure  daily  until  thejr 
shake  in  the  shell ;  the  nuts  ought  never  to  be  cracked  an^  reqair* 
cd  for  exportation  or  they  will  be  attacked  and  destroyed  by  asmill 
-weavel  like  insect,  the  larv«  of  which  is  deposited  in  the  ovule  sod, 
becoming  the  perfect  insect,  eats  its  way  out,  leaving  the  not  bored 
through  and  through  and  worthless  as  a  marketable  oommedity.  Lim- 
ing the  nuts  prevents  diis  to  a  certain  extent,  but  lined  nuts  an 
not  those  be6t  liked  in  the  English  market,  whereas  they  are  pre- 
ferred in  tlmt  state  in  the  United  States.  When  the  nuts  are  to  be 
limed  it  is  simply  necessary  to  have  them  well  rubbed  over  between 
the  hands  with  powdered  lime.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  tbejr 
«re  steeped  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  for  several  weeks  by  the 
Dutch  mode  of  preparation.  This  no  doubt  will  presenrethem,lmt 
doubtless  it  must  also  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the 
spice.  After  the  nuts  are  thoroughly  dried,  which  requires  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months  smoking,  they  cannot  be  too  soon  sent  to  market 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  maee,  that  eomn^odity  when  fresh  not 
being  in  esteem  in  the  London  market,  seeing  that  they  desire  it  of 
WL  golden  color  which  it  only  assumes  after  a  few  months,  whereis 
lat  first  when  fresh  it  is  blood  red  ;  now  red  blades  are  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  and  are  highly  injurious  to  the  sale  of  the  article. 
This  is  one  of  those  peculiar  prejudices  of  John  Bull  which  some- 
what impugns  his  wisdom,  but  it  must  be  attended  to,  as  John  is 
ever  ready  to  pay  for  his  caprice;  therefore  those  who  provide  for 
him  have  no  right  to  complain  although  they  may  smile. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Resident  Coundikir  I  have  been  fur^ 
Dished  with  the  following  correspondence  and  statistics  whieh  she* 
that  the  nutmeg  tree  was  sent  from  Bencoolen  to  Singapore  the  bit- 
ter end  of  1819,  so  that  twenty  nine  years  have  elapsed  ainee  its  M 
introduction.  Some  of  the  plants  alluded  to  in  Sir  Stamford  RafBa' 
letter  were  set  out  at  the  foot  of  Government  Hill  in  neither  a  bad 
eoil  nor  locality,  and  several  of  them  are  at  present  and  have  been  for 
the  last  ten  years  fine  fruitful  trees.  Table  No.  1  shews  tiuit  31o 
trees  in  this  garden  yielded  last  year  190,426  nuts  or  at  the  averare 
of  664  for  each  tree,  but  of  the  315  bearing  trees  mentioned  in  the 
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table  not  over  fifty  are  of  the  old  stock,  most  having  been  planted 
since  1830,  so  that  a  Planter  may  safely  calcukte  on  having  a  better 
avera^  than  is  here  set  forth,  provided  he  attends  to  his  caltivatioa 
and  his  trees  are  brought  up  to  the  age  of  15  years.  If  a  plantation 
be  attended  to  from  the  commencement,  after  the  manner  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain,  and  the  trees  be  in  a  good  locality,  the  Planter 
will  undotttedly  ohtun  an  average  of  10  lbs.  of  spice  from  each  tree 
from  the  15th  year.  This  at  an  average  price  of  2s.  Od.  per  lb.  is  25 
abillings  per  annum.  He  can  have  about  70  such  trees  in  an  acre, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  better  or  more  remunerative  cultivation 
when  once  established,  but  the  race  is  a  long  one,  the  chances  of 
life,  a  liigh  rate  ot  interest  in  this  country  make  it  one  of  no  ordina- 
ry risk,  and  it  is  one  that  holds  out  no  prospect  of  any  return  in  less 
than  10  yearsr  A  person  commencing  and  stopping  short  of  the  bear- 
ing point  either  by  death  or  want  of  funds  will  suffer  almost  total 
loss,  for  the  value  of  such  a  property  brought  into  a  market  where 
there  are  no  buyers  must  be  merely  nominal.  Again  if  the  property 
has  arrived  at  the  paying  point,  almost  any  person  of  common  ho- 
nesty can  take  charge  of  and  carry  it  on,  for  the  trees  after  12  years 
are  remarkably  hardy  and  bear  a  deal  of  ill  treatment  and  neglect ; 
not  that  I  would  recommend  any  person  to  try  the  experiment,  but 
it  is  some  consolation  for  the  Proprietor  to  know  that  stupidity  will 
not  ruin  him,  and  that  even  at  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  he 
can  give  such  directions  as,  if  attended  to,  will  keep  his  estate  in  |i 
flourishing  and  fruitful  state. 

I  have  now  set  the  pros  and  cons  of  nutmeg  cultivation  before 
the  reader.  Should  he  like  to  try  the  experiment  there  is  ample  scope 
and  verge  enough  for  him  in  Singapore.  He  need  not  be  afraid  of  fu- 
lure  if  he  proceeds  with  energy  and  perseverance.  The  cultivation,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  appended  tables,  is  rapidly  extending,  and  I  fear 
the  prices  are  falling.  Should  the  Moluccas  be  thrown  open  I  cannot 
answer  for  how  much  greater  may  be  the  depreeiation  in  value,  but 
a  produce  that  requires  15  years  to  bring  it  to  market  in  remune- 
rative abundance  is  not  so  easily  overdone^  The  tree  is  not  more 
quickly  productive  in  the  Island  of  Banda.than  in  the  Straits,  and, 
as  I  have  before  said,  neither  do  they  excel  us  in  relative  quantity  or 
quality.  Those  who  have  established  plantations  may  laugh  at  the 
bugbear  of  over  production  and  rest  content  even  with  some  further 
reduction  in  prices. 

The  consumption  is  increasing  and  likely  to  increase  in  the  Uni- 

q2 
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ted  States,  and  no  doubt  were  the  heavy  duty  exacted  in  Englind 
lightened,  the  consumption  would  also  increase  in  Great  Britain.  At 
present  the  duty  is  above  the  value  of  the  article,  wliich  is  any  thii^ 
but  encouragement  to  our  eastern  colonies,  and  is  hardly  fair  conn- 
dering  that  the  differential  duties  have  been  done  away  with  and  that 
we  have  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  our  monopolizing  neigh- 
bours the  Dutch,  who  take  very  good  care  to  make  no  redprocatkn 
in  favor  of  British  commerce. 

To  Major  Farquhar, 

Rendent  and  Commandant^  Singapore. 

Sir^ — Enclosed,  I  transmit  a  list  of  Nutmeg  and  Clove  Plants  this 

^.         ,   „  ^         ^  day  shipped  on  the  "  Indiana"  for 
100  Nutmeg  Plants,  in  8  boxes  \^/       ^^       ,      ^       .      ^,.   . 
100  Clove        do.     in  3   do.    iSmgapore,  and  put  under  the  immc- 

1000  Nutmeg  seeds,  half  of  them  f  diate  charge  of  Mr  Dunn,  who  b  pro- 

850  clove  dlltol'  '"''•  ?«^^»?  ^J"'^^'-  <>"  *«  ««°^«  «Wp. 

25  Large  Nutmeg  plants  andV     You  will  be  pleased  to  report  the 
the samennmberof  Cloves.  7condition  in  which  these  Pfcints  are 
received,  and  to  exert  your  utmost  endeavours  to  establuh  the  cttl- 
tlvation  under  your  immediate  authority. 

I  have  &c. 
(Sd.)    T.  S.  Rafflbs. 
Fort  Marlhro\  18/A  August^  1819. 


To  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Stamford  Rafflbs  Kt. 

LieuL-Govemor^  ijfc.  S^c.^  Fort  Marlhro\ 

Hon'ble  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  dated  the  18th  August  covering  a  list  of  Clove  and  Nut* 
meg  Plants  shipped  on  the  "  Indiana"  under  charge  of  Mr.  Dunn, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  whole  have  been 
landed  safe  and  in  good  order. 

The  larger  plants  have  been  reguUrly  planted  out  where  it  is  in- 
tended they  should  remain,  and  the  seed  and  smaller  ones  put  in 
nursery  beds  for  the  present,  the  whole  are  in  a  thriving  state,— 
you  may  depend  on  every  possible  attention  being  paid  to  tlie  culti- 
vation of  Spices,  and  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  Mn 
Brooks,  a  European  Gardener,  here,  whose  services  will  be  very 
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useful  in  superintending  generally  the  Spice  plantations,  and  pro- 
pose to  allow  him  a  monthly  salary  of  40  Spanish  Dollars  until  your 
pleasure  is  known  on  the  subject. 

I  have  &c., 
(Sd.)         W.  Farquhar, 
Resident. 


Singapore,  2Sth  OcL  1819. 


Tablb  I. 


Statement  of  Nutmeg  Plantations  with  number  of  Trees^  Trees  in 
hearings  and  produce  in  1848. 


Proprietors. 


Bis  trie  L9» 


Toial 
'  No.  of 
Trc^s. 


No.  of 
Lrei^s  in 
Den  ring 


Pro-  iProduce 
dure  in         in 
No.        weight. 


"  S 


A.  Gathrie, 

W.  Uontgomerie, 
Joaq.  Almeida. .. 
Government,  .... 
Dr.  T.  Oxlcy, .... 
C.  R.  Prinsep, . . 
T.  HewetsoD,.. .. 

C.  Caroie, 

W.  CuppagCy.... 

W.Scott, 

C.  Carnie, 

Jose  Almeida,.* •. 
Dr.  M.  J.  Martin,. 
W.  W.  Wiljans,.. 
E.B.Leicester,.. 

E.  Leicester, .... 
"W.  Leicester,... 
"W.  Montgomerie, 

F.  Sorabjee, 

SyedAllie, 

Sir  J.  d*  Almeida, 

T.  Dnnman, 

J.  L  Woodford, .. 
Chinese drc,  .... 

G.  Nicol, 


Tan.  Pagar 

do. 

do. 
Claymore. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Tangling. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Kalang. 
Rochor. 
do. 
Sirangong. 

do. 
B.  Timah. 


2,250 

1,800 

700 

765 

4,050 

6,700 

1,615 

3,.W) 

1,250 

5,200 

870 

1,023 

1,580 

1,600 

800 

400 

250 

510 

12 

600 

4,000 

1,000 

600 

7,000 

8,000 


1,200 
400 
.315 

2,322 

5,200 
750 
500 
647 

1,700 
250 
150 
700 
100' 
100* 


200 

30 
350« 


55,025  14,914 


2.52,581 
368,791 
307,609 
190,240 
002,426 
749,836 
492,3-29 

148,120 
348,711 

36,506 

288,218 


30 


66  76 
60 
37;02i 
9  93 
10 


4,095.361  252  07^ 


«B    C    O 


E  S  a 

•  —    £3 

c  <—  *o 

«  s  « 

a>  P  S 

-  «  « 

to  •*  '2 

»£| 

U    €B    * 

2  ±  "o 

s  «  • 
u  H  ^ 

£   -    CO 

S  o  S 
^.2 


Singapore,  IS4th  July,  1848. 


*  CommeDcing  to  bear. 
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Statement  of  the  Ejeporti  of  Singapore  Spices  in  1 845,  1846, 
and  1847. 


Years. 

Nutmegs. 

Maoe. 

Cloves. 

1845 
1846 
1847 

Pis.  cat. 
in  No.           1S6.  644 
1200  and   208.  79^ 
4  boxes  and  103.  55 

Pis.  cts. 
37.  44i 
60.  74 
3  boxes  dr  34.  S3 

Pis.  cts. 
2.   55 

.    OSi 

ToUl  for  3  years 

1200  in  No. 
4boie8aDd  450.99 

3boxesdrl32.5H 

2.    9U 
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A  TRIP  TO  PROBOLINGGO. 
By  Jonathan  Riog,  Esq. 
M9mher  of  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

CContinued  from  p.  668.} 

An  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Bezoekie  the  chief 
place  of  the  residency.  The  road  continues  for  about  three  pauIs 
through  the  rich  flat,  which  we  found  crowded  with  luxuriant  cane 
fields,  destined  to  yield  next  years's  crop  to  the  mill  of  Pahiton. 
Soon  after  tills  we  reached  the  Post  station  Watas,  and  here  two 
pillars  mark  the  boundary  between  the  divisions  of  Bezoekie  and 
Probolinggo,  the  latter  being  only  an  Assistant  Residency  under  the 
former.  You  now  enter  the  district  of  Binor,  and,  rising  a  little,  the 
scenery  suddenly  changes,  when  you  find  yourself  in  a  barren  scrag* 
gy,  bush  country,  bearing  a  trifling  population,  but  tenanted  by  plenty 
of  game,  particularly  Hogs,  Kidang,  Deer,  jungle  fowls  and  the  ty- 
rant of  them  all,  the  tiger  royal.  This  sort  of  country  continues 
for  six  or  seven  pauls,  and  is  the  abutment  of  the  chain  of  the  lyang 
mountains  upon  the  ocean.  Tlie  ground  rises  in  hills  immediately 
from  the  sea,  along  which  the  high  road  is  laid  out,  winding  round 
the  little  promontories,  and  into  the  sinuosities  caused  by  the  val- 
lies  coming  down  to  the  shore.  The  hills  are  rocky  and  barren,  af- 
fording for  Java  a  rather  uncommon  sight ;  they  are  mostly  sprink- 
led with  dwarf  teak  trees,  the  shoots  from  the  stumps  of  timber 
felled  long  ago.  In  the  midst  of  this  range  is  a  pretty  broad  valley 
with  a  flat  of  sawahs,  and  here  is  situated  the  village  and  Post  sta- 
tion of  B&nyu  Aogat  (Luke  warm  water).  This  name  has  its  ori- 
gin in  a  pretty  considerable  spring  of  water,  which  gurgles  out  of  a 
bank,  on  the  side  of  a  small  rivulet,  a  little  way  behind  the  Post 
house.  To  this  the  village  chief  conducted  us  ;  but  neither  vapour 
nor  smell  indicated  the  presence  of  volcanic  heat ;  our  guide,  indeed, 
acknowledged  that  the  warmth  was  only  perceptible  in  the  night 
time.  The  heat  may  very  likely  have  diminished  in  later  times,  as 
the  fire  under  the  lyang  has  long  slumbered,  having  found  vent 
by  the  Ringgit  and  Lamongan  at  either  extremity  of  the  range. 
Lonely  is  the  way  which  you  pursue  along  the  seashore,  the  road 
being  often  overhung  by  rocks  and  rising  ground,  from  which  a  few 
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banditti  might  easily  overwhelm  the  traveller  with  stones ;  escape 
would  be  easy  either  to  the  wild  mountains  above,  or  by  boat  to  sea- 
ward, as  the  tide  often  washes  up  to  the  road,  and  good  shelter  is 
found  amongst  the  mangrove  bushes.  We  observed  that  at  one  place 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  bum  lime  from  the  coral  growing  on 
the  coast ;  but  its  impurity  had  caused  the  undertaking  to  be  agau 
abandoned ; — at  Pahiton,  all  their  lime  has  to  come  from  Grissee. 

At  about  four  pauls  from  Bezoekie,  the  range  of  the  lyang  is  found 
to  terminate  at  the  sea  in  a  bluff  but  conical  and  nearly  bare  moun- 
tiun  called  Gunong  Tampor&,  which  stands  out  on  a  small  promon* 
tory  and  sdd  to  have  very  deep  water,  nearly  17  fathoms,  close  to  it 
The  road  crosses  a  hollow  ridge,  inland  of  the  Tampor^,  where  coo- 
lies are  required  to  assist  the  horses  in  dragging  over  a  carriage. 
A  deep  cut,  however,  is  bdng  made  into  the  ridge,  which  will  do 
away  with  the  difficulty,  but  the  work  goes  on  slowly  from  the  mitare 
of  the  ground,  being  shaken  and  shattered  rock,  so  as  to  make  blastiDg 
of  little  avail,  but  so  hard  and  &st,  as  to  make  the  munuai  labbar 
very  troublesome.  From  this  point  to  Bezoekie,  the  hills  again  re- 
cede, and  you  roll  through  a  flat  and  fertile  patch  of  land.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  provindal  capital  is  through  a  broad  and  elegant  ave- 
nue of  tanuirind  trees,  planted  by  the  Resident  Dr.  Bruin  Prins,  15 
or  16  year  ago.  The  trees  are  already  well  up  and  afford  an  invit- 
ing shade  on  either  side  of  the  road,  but  it  will  require  a  few  years 
more  before  their  full  magnificence  can  be  felt.  Evening  coming 
on,  I  saw  little  of  Bezoekie,  and  that  little  was  uninteresting.  It  is 
a  rather  out  of  the  way  pUce,  and  hardly  any  Europeans  are  found 
here,  except  the  employ^  of  Government.  Tlie  Aloen  Aloen  b  but 
small,  and  has  on  its  south  side  die  dalam  of  the  R^^nt,  and  dwell- 
ing of  the  Resident.  The  north  side  was  shut  in  by  a  piece  of  wall 
within  which  is  the  commandant's  abode  with  the  barracks  of  a  few 
native  soldiers.  I  was  told  of  an  old  Ai-ab  here,  who  has  a  Date 
tree  which  yields  YnXm  fruit  \  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  in  Java. 
The  Date  grows  willingly  enough  wherever  planted  about  the  sea 
shore,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  I  ever  heard  of  its  bringing  its 
fruit  to  perfection,  and  the  next  question  would  be  whether  its  seeds 
would  vegetate  and  grow  to  another  fnut  bearing  tree,  without  which 
t^B  fact  would  be  only  a  solitary  anomaly,  similar  to  the  rare  fecun- 
dity of  some  few  hybrids.  The  old  Arab  however,  is  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  tree,  and  sells  the  fruit  at  a  doit  or  a  goband  each,  as 
his  supply  is  scant  or  great    We  returned  to  Pahiton  by  moonl^hr, 
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and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binor  saw  plenty  of  wild  pigs  crossing 
the  road. 

I  returned  to  ProboUingo  with  the  Jane  Serena  on  the  morning 
of  the  2nd.  December,  and  immediately  despatched  her  on  her  in- 
tended voyage,  proposing  to  return  myself  overland  to  Sourabaya. 
Probolinggo  is  a  thriving  little  place  and  much  improved  since  I  saw 
it  la  1839.  Several  neat  brick  built  European  houses  have  lately 
sprung  up,  amongst  which  is  an  hotel,  though  rather  too  small  when 
three  or  four  Europe  Dutch  ships  are  loading  in  the  roads  and  the 
Captains  living  on  shore.  The  house  of  the  Assistant  Resident  is 
roomy  and  lately  rebuilt ;  on  a  piece  of  ground  near  it,  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  build  a  church.  A  large  new  pfissar,  with  convenient 
open  sheds  covered  with  tiles,  has  lately  been  established  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  the  town.  The  great  extension  of  the  sugar  cul« 
tivadon  in  this  province  has  given  rise  to  this  prosperity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  lies  between  the  great  post  road  and  the 
sea.  The  residency  however,  is  on  the  south  side  of  this  road,  fac- 
ing a  broad  street  which  leads  off  at  right  angles  to  the  sea. 
Here  are  situated  most  of  the  new  houses  above  alluded  to.  This 
street  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Alun  Alun,  and  may  be  nearly 
half  a  paul  long,  and  has  trees  planted  on  either  side.  In  the  cor- 
ner at  the  Alun  Alun  is  the  Dalam  of  the  Regent,  and  opposite  to  it 
an  oblong  brick  enclosure,  by  way  of  an  excuse  for  a  fort,  where  a 
few  Javanese  troops  are  lodged.  A  little  away  behind  this,  are  the 
government  warehouses  and  the  harbour  all  constructed  about  8  or 
9  years  ago  for  the  convenience  of  collecting  and  shipping  the  ni- 
gar,  coffee  and  other  produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
coast  here  is  an  even  flat  beach  without  any  natural  port,  creek  or 
inlet.  With  the  augmenting  produce,  it  was  therefore  found  necessary 
to  construct  some  suitable  place  of  shipment,  and  this  has  been  done 
by  excavating  a  basin  round  which  the  warehouses  are  built,  and 
from  which  a  harbour  or  canal  leads  out  to  the  sea  between  two  ar^ 
tifidal  piers  called  the  "  Brukan,"  constructed  of  masonry  and 
coral  rock.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  here  about  8  feet,  but  the 
newly  constructed  harbour  Is  found  to  suffer  from  silting,  and  what 
the  south  east  monsoon  piles  upon  the  coast  is  not  found  to  work 
away  clear  when  the  winds  change  and  blow  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection ;  at  low  water  a  tambangan  can  hardly  pass  out  to  seaward. 
A  little  before  the  tide  was  at  its  lowest,  I  myself  in  a  light  ship's 
gig  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  out  after  sticking  in  the  sand. 
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Boats  With  c»rgo  have  thus  to  watch  the  opportunity  of  the  tides  to 
go  out  and  return.  This  firukan  is  nearly  halfapanl  long  and  has  ooct 
much  labour  and  expense,  and  after  all  is  not  a  satisfactory  piece  of 
work,  as  the  pier  heads  give  way  to  the  waves ;  we  found  them  busy 
making  repurs  to  this  part.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  and  strengthen 
the  work  by  timber  driven  into  the  ground  ;  this  the  sea  worm  im- 
mediately attacks  and  in  about  three  years  the  finest  beams  of  teak 
crumble  by  its  depredations.  The  part  attacked  and  thus  destroyed 
18  such  as  the  rising  and  falling  waters  work  upon ;  wood  in  deep 
water  or  in  the  ground  is  never  touched.  No  attempt  is  made  by 
engineers  to  obviate  this  evil,  but  they  are  perhaps  hardly  to  blame 
as  the  government  cripples  them  in  their  expenditure,  and  in  order 
to  make  any  new  experiment,  more  writing,  more  talking  and  more 
troublesome  forms  have  to  be  gone  through,  than  in  going  on  in  tlie 
old  routine ;  some  one  worn  out  beam  is  pulled  out  and  another 
knocked  down  in  its  place,  to  be  in  its  turn  as  speedily  destroyed.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  **  Kyanize"  the  timber  by  soaking  it  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  which  in  England  is  found  to 
produce  such  beneficial  effect  on  wood.  The  plan  which  is  adopted 
in  American  ships  to  economise  copper  in  the  upper  streaks,  might 
perhaps  be  tried  with  advantage,  viz.  laying  on  a  solution  of  Arsenic 
in  the  shape  of  a  paint;  this  repeated  occasionally  might  keep  oif 
the  worm.  Short  nails  with  very  broad  heads  might  be  studded 
over  the  surface  with  effect.  But  to  any  proposition  of  this  kind, 
the  immediately  reply  is  '*  Maar  wat  zou  dat  veel  kosten,"  (but  what 
an  expense  that  would  be)  which  is  quite  enough  to  deter  the  autho- 
rities from  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  government,  which  adopts 
the  maxin  that  that  man  is  a  good  servant,  who  keeps  matters  in 
order  without  making  any  call  on  "  'sLands  Kas" — (the  public 
chest)  no  matter  how  the  native  population  are  worked  and  harassed 
or  what  valuable  timder  is  consumed,  which  can  be  had  for  cutting 
in  the  forest.  At  Probolinggo  they  are  just  now  dropping  the  use  of 
Teak,  as  they  fancy  they  have  discovered  that  the  sea  worm  either 
does  not  at  all  or  very  rarely  molest  the  stem  of  the  palmyra,  bo- 
rassus,  raphis  flabelliformis.  Tliey  have  been  brought  to  this  con- 
clusion by  observing  its  durability  when  employed  as  palisades  or  in 
the  construction  of  bridges  on  the  main  road,  where  the  salt  tide 
reached  ;  ordinary  timber  soon  perishing  from  the  attacks  of  tbe 
worm,  whereas  this  tree  has  been  found  to  stand  good  for  a  consi- 
derable time.     In  common  with  all  palms,  the  outer  layer  or  wood 
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of  this  tree,  called  "  Ruyun^"  is  stringy  and  very  hard,  whilst  the 
centre  is  soft  and  spongy ;  in  order  to  be  able  to  drive  it  into  the 
ground,  it  b  necessary  to  cut  the  lower  end  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
so  as  to  bring  the  ruyung  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  so  save  the  lieart 
from  the  violence  of  the  blows.  At  the  top,  ia  order  to  prevent  the 
rain  water  from  working  its  way  into  the  heart  and  thus  rotting  the 
soft  centre  of  the  tree,  about  a  foot  of  the  pith  is  scooped  out  and 
replaced  by  cement ;  the  whole  is  then  well  covered  with  coal  tar. 
This  palm  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  particular  spots  on  the 
coast,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Java,  and  has  perhaps  originally 
been  introduced  from  the  continent  of  India.  In  Sumatra  and  the 
western  or  Sunda  districts  of  Java,  it  is  only  rarely  found  and  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  shore.  Eastward  of  Samarang  it 
b^ins  to  be  more  plentiful.  At  Tuban,  Grlssee  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  Madura  it  is  very  abundant,  as  well  as  about  Bezoekie. 
Large  quantities  of  Toddy,  here  called  "  Ijcg^n"  are  tapped  from 
the  tree  about  Grissee  and  daily  brought  by  boat  loads  for  sale  in 
the  town  of  Sourabaya.  It  is  not  found  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
eoast,  and  being  most  abundant  at  the  eastern  end  of  Java,  where 
in  all  probability  was  the  great  emporium,  in  days  of  old,  to  which 
the  Hindus  resorted  in  quest  of  the  spices  brought  from  the  Mo« 
lucGus,  such  a  tree,  of  so  much  use  on  the  continent  of  India, 
was  very  likely  to  be  introduced  by  the  traders.  From  time  imme- 
morial, its  leaves  were  the  material  on  which  oriental  nations  wrote 
with  an  iron  stile,  to  which  their  sacred  writings  were  committed, 
on  which  their  daily  transactions  were  recorded.  On  the  continent 
of  India  and  in  Ceylon,  it  b  to  this  moment  in  universal  use  amongst 
the  natives.  In  Java  it  has  been  supplanted  in  a  great  measure  by 
cheap  Chinese  and  European  paper,  but  on  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Bally,  it  is  still  in  great  requisition.  Its  name,  even  in  Java  still 
points  to  its  Hindu  origin  of  Tala  or  TaL  In  Sumatra  and  the 
Sunda  districts  both  the  tree  and  leaf  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Lontar*  which  Crawfurd  says  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Polynesian 
word  Ron^  a  leaf  and  Tal^  the  Puhnyra,  only  that  the  initial  R  and 
L  have  been  transmuted.  To  the  eastward  a  greater  variety  is 
found  in  its  designations.     From  Samarang  to  Tuban,  the  word 

*  There  are  no  Lontar  groves  in  Lombok  and  ihe  tree  is  only  round  grow^ 
ing  where  it  has  been  planted  as  a  curiosity.  In  this  Lombok  differs  Tiom 
Bali,  where  every  where  forests  of  it  arcTbund  and  it  is  known  by  the  name 
otDontal.  The  lontar  sugar  on  Lombok  is  imported  from  Bali.— Zollinger: 
Tjdschrifl  i>lh  year  No.  5.  page  201.  1847. 
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LoDtar  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  leaf  on  which  is  written,  and 
the  tree  itself  is  known  by  the  name  of  Siwalan.  Further  eastward 
these  words  are  not  in  use.  From  Grissee  to  Bezoekie  the  leaf  is 
called  Karopak,  and  the  tree,  Ental^  the  final  syllable  of  which  is 
again  Hindu.  It8  durability  in  sea  water  is  shown  by  the  preference 
given  to  it  by  the  natives  in  the  Straits  of  Madura,  for  fishing  staken. 

Probolinggo  is  not  the  name  by  whicli  the  natives  in  general  de- 
signate the  place,  as  they  most  usually  term  it  Bang^,  a  name  said 
to  mean  "  stinking"  and  applied  to  a  small  runnel  of  water  in  the 
neighbourhood.  So  also  the  town  of  Pasuruan  is  known  to  few  na- 
lives  by  that  name,  as  they  in  general  call  the  place,  Gembong. 

From  Probolinggo  to  Sourabaya,  a  Diligence  or  Post-^Wagen  runs 
twice  a  week,  the  fare  to  Pasuruan  being/.  12  and  from  that  fiir- 
ther/.  16  copper,  the  total  distance  being  66^  pauls.  Over  this 
space  of  ground,  the  right  to  keep  post  horses  is  farmed  out  by  go- 
vernment and  has  hitherto  been  let  for/.  525  per  month.  I  availed 
of  this  conveyance  for  my  return,  and  we  performed  the  distance  of 
24  pauls  to  Pasuruan  in  about  3  hours.  On  leaving  Probolinggo, 
you  enter  the  district  of  Grati,  and  find  yourself  in  a  slightly  hiiJy 
and  undulating  country,  which  forms  a  kind  of  embankment  between 
the  rich  flats  of  the  former  place  and  Pasuruan.  On  looking  to  the 
Tengger  mountains  a  few  miles  inland,  you  see  tlie  deep  gap  and 
gorge  with  which  its  face  is  furrowed,  first  running  out  northward 
from  the  Bromo ;  but  latterly  turned  at  right  angles  towards  the  west, 
till  it  terminates  at  Sukapura,  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At 
this  point,  it  is  evident,  that  an  immense  mass  of  earth  and  matter 
has  been  poured  out  upon  the  plain  below,  and  the  high  broken  land 
of  Grati  is  the  result  of  the  catastrophe,  which  has  desolated  and 
dcbtroyed  the  upper  regions  of  a  farmer  state  of  the  volcano  Bramo. 
This  gorge,  called  the  Jnrung  Penganten,  is  about  10  pauls  long 
and  terminates  above,  at  the  Chamara  Lawang,  on  the  edge  of  tlie 
Dassar.  M.  Zollinger,  the  naturalist,  in  a  late  publication  ('rrjd- 
schrift,  8th  year  No.  2  p.  146)  declares  the  Bromo  to  be  a  crater  of 
elevation,  pushed  up  at  some  former  time  into  its  present  shape  and 
height,  and  that  it  never  possessed  a  coue  to  be  destroyed.  He  is 
in  this  article  combating  the  opinion  of  M.  Herwerden,  who  es- 
pouses a  contrary  opinion  in  the  20th  vol.  of  the  Batavlan  Tran- 
sactions. M.  Z.  appears  to  wish  to  deny  or  not  to  comprehend  the 
possibility  of  a  volcano  succumbing  within  its  own  vortex,  leaving  s 
vast  surroundhig  wall  composed  of  volcanic  strata  dipping  outwards 
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in  all  directions  from  a  common  centre,  from  which  they  originally 
accumulated,  during  agesj  the  materials  of  which  they  consist.  No, 
M.  Z.  would  have  us  heliere  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Tengger  moun- 
tains, spring  up  once  (eentj  like  a  mushroom,  and  that  the  great 
accumulation  of  volcanie  debris  in  and  upon  the  Tengger,  ha:;  been 
thrown  out  of  the  comparatively  puny  foci  now  found  in  the  Dassar. 
TFere  sueh  the  case  how  comes  the  Dassar  to  exist  at  all  ?  The 
nearer  a  volcanic  aperture,  the  greater  the  accumulation  of  matter, 
witness  all  volcanic  cones  and  especially  the  neighbouring  Semeru. 
How  came  the  Bromo,  Batok,  Widadaren  or  Segara  Wedi,  to  throw 
out  their  materials  round  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  before  these  were 
able  to  drop  ?  How  can  they,  situated  in  a  vast  gulf,  have  been  in 
a  state  of  great  activity,  and  not  have,  in  the  first  place,  clogged  up 
that  gulf  around  themselves  ?  Granted  for  a  moment  that  they 
had  that  wonderful  power,  how  came  it  that  the  great  gap  of  Cha- 
mara  Lawang  was  not  filled  up  like  the  rest  of  the  circle  wall,  buf: 
left  200  or  300  feet  lower,  with  well  defined  and  abrupt  sides  ?  and 
yet  almost  the  same  height  above  the  floor  of  the  Dassar.  Odd  it 
would  be,  that  from  this  very  gap  leads  downwards  the  gorge  of 
Jurung  Penganten,  which  has  so  dearly  poured  out  so  much  mat- 
ter on  the  lowlands.  Odd  that  this  same  Jurung  Penganten,  if  a 
radiating  crack  of  an  elevation  crater,  should  not  have  cracked  down 
to  tlie  level  of  the  plain,  but  instead  of  narrowing  downwards  have 
terminated  in  a  broad  portal  at  3000  feet  above  it.  And  yet  no 
other  miun  cracks  are  visible  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  to  satisfy 
the  theory  of  Von  Buch,  by  which  such  tremendous  masses  are 
imagined  to  be  disrupted  and  suddenly  thrust  upwards.  The  nu- 
merous other  ravines  which  furrow  the  face  of  the  Tenggisr  are  war 
ter  worn  and  the  result  of  time. 

Is  it  the  love  of,  or  loyal  attachment  to  a  fanciful  theory,  that 
has  induced  M.  Z.  to  say — *'  Thus  all  the  volcanic  debris  in  and  up- 
on the  Tengger  mountains,  and  around  the  same  are  not  produced 
from  a  former,  imaginary  large  crater,  which  has  fallen  in,  but  most 
assuredly  from  tbe  eruption-craters  in  the  great  vortex"  ?  Un-r 
der  his  latter  supposition  he  grant  the  cause,  the  power  and  the  ef- 
fect which  a  contrary  opinion  requires,  whilst  he  calls  upon  us  to 
explain  the  modus  operandi  in  an  unnatural,  nay,  even  impossible 
manner.  I  have  spoken  of  the  later  foci  in  the  Dassar  as  being  com<r 
paratively  puny,  by  which  I  mean  that  they  have  never  been  able  to 
t^row  out  any  considerable  mass  of  matter,  beyond  the  wall  which  en<* 
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circles  them,  and  which  is  also  higher  than  they  are ;  light  ashes  and 
dust  have  however  been  frequently  drifted  away  by  the  prerailing 
winds.  The  Bromo  and  its  coadjutors  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Dassar,  as  Vesuvius  to  Monte  Somma,  only  the  former  hare  ne- 
ver been  able  to  fill  up  and  encumber  their  situs,  to  the  extent  which 
Vesuvius  has  done  its  own,  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  in  all  prohabi- 
lity,  to  be  found  in  the  fires  having  found  vent  through  other  aper« 
tares,  more  especially  the  Semeru  and  Ijamongan.  The  Lamongan 
and  Bromo  have  indubitably  some  internal  connection.  In  1824, 
the  Resident  Langewi^en  wrote  "  as  soon  as  you  saw  heavy  smoke 
ascend  from  the  Bromp,  the  Lamongan  ceased  to  bum.''— (Java 
Coprant,  20th.  October,  1827.)  In  1829,  the  Bromo  was  in  a 
state  of  activity,  but  quietly  died  away  till  in  1835  its  crater  was  all 
at  once  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  pool  of  water.  The  Lamongan 
now  came  into  a  stote  of  activity  and  remained  so  till  the  beginning 
of  1841,  when  its  crater  top  suddenly  tumbled  in,  and  stopped  the 
vent  so  effectually  that  for  many  weeks,  not  the  least  smoke  was 
seen  to  rise  from  it.  Things  remained  in  this  state  of  quiescence 
for  some  time,  but  on  the  24th  September  a  pretty  smart  earth- 
quake,  a  phenomenon  here  rather  unusHal,  reminded  the  inhabitants 
of  Lamajang  that  the  internal  fires  were  still  at  work.  This  slam* 
ber  was  broken  on  the  25th  January  1842,  by  the  Bromo  again  com* 
ing  into  activity.  The  pool  of  water  was  gone,  and  an  eruption  of 
stones  and  ashes  took  place,  attended  by  internal  grumblings  which 
were  heard  to  a  distance  of  40  or  50  pauls.  The  eruption  conlinn- 
ed  with  violence  for  upwards  of  two  months,  and  at  night  presented 
a  glowing  burning  column  playing  from  the  top  of  the  crater.  Three 
or  four  eruptions  took  place  in  a  minute,  so  that  the  stones  falling 
backwards  were  again  blown  out.  "  The  greater  part  however"  says 
M.  Herwerden,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  "  tumbled  back  into  the 
crater,  only  a  few  rolled  down  the  outside  of  the  hill,  when  they  re- 
mained visible,  for  some  minutes  as  glowing  points."  So  much  for^e 
strength  of  an  eruption,  after  12  years'  quiescence  of  the  Bromo  it- 
self, and  after  its  safety  valve  the  Lamongan  had  ceased  to  aet  for 
nearly  a  year.  Since  1842,  the  Bromo  has  been  pretty  quiet,  a  dense, 
grey  cloud  of  smoke  constantly  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  orater. 
The  Lamongan  again  smokes,  but  only  faintly,  as  I  saw  when  at 
Pahiton ;  the  Semeru  at  intervals  sends  forth  its  accustomed  quota 
of  clouds  and  ashes.  As  long  as  these  two  vents  continue  to  ope- 
rate, the  Bromo  will  be  unable  to  accumulate  energy  sufficient  to  fill 
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up  the  gulf  of  the  Dassar  which  is  the  counterpart  of  Atrio  del  Ca- 
▼allOy  under  the  rim  of  Monte  Somma ;  should  they  however,  ever 
be  stopped  up  effectually  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  then 
we  may  expect  that  it  will  cause  the  same  effects  as  were  realized  in 
Vesuvius,  when  Ischia,  Solfatara,  Monte  Barbara  and  Monte  Nuova 
had  long  slumbered  in  quietness.  The  intervening  periods  of  rest 
in  these  cases  were  for  Vesuvius,  from  the  remotest  period  of  which 
we  have  any  traditions  till  A.  D.  7d,  during  which  time  however, 
Ischia  was  much  convulsed.  Vesuvius  was  active  in  203,  and  for 
the  third  time  in  472  and  again  in  512,685  and  993,  then  in  1036, 
when  lava  first  appeared  and  1049,  and  again  in  1138,  to  which 
succeeded  a  repose  of  168  years  till  1306.  Between  this  eruption 
and  1631,  there  was  only  one  other  (in  1500)  and  that  a  slight  one. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  throughout  this  period,  Etna  was  in  a 
state  of  unusual  activity,  and  in  1538,  the  new  volcano  of  Monte 
Nuova  came  into  existence.  Since  1666  there  has  been  a  constant 
series  of  eruptions  from  Vesuvius,  with  rarely  an  interval  of  rest  ex- 
cctdmg  ten  years,  but  the  rest  of  its  district  and  neighbourhood  lias 
enjoyed  tranquility.— (Lyell  vol.  2.  p.  78.)  On  the  western  con- 
fines of  the  volcanic  debris,  described  as  having  issued  from  Suka- 
pura,  is  found  a  small  lake,  known  to  the  Dutch  as  the  "  Meer  van 
Grade,"  and  to  the  natives  as  "  Ranu  Kalindungan",  the  hidden 
lake.  It  is  seen  at  about  a  good  mile  to  the  south  of  the  main  it)ad, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Post  station  ^'  Asem  Lawang,"  buried 
within  steep  and  high  banks,  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  being  co- 
vered with  forest  may  have  so  far  sequestered  the  lake  as  to  lead  the 
natives  to  call  it  the  "  Hidden."  The  people  have  a  tradition  that 
a  village  of  the  name  of  Kalindungan  was  once  engulfed  here,  and 
the  spot  transformed  into  a  lake.  This  is  accounted  for  by  a  supers- 
titious legend,  but  is  a  circumstance  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  a  volca- 
nic country,  by  a  partial  sinking  in  at  the  time  of  convulsion  by 
earthquake.  The  lake  covers  a  surface  of  130,290  square  Rhine- 
land  roods,  and  receives  a  brownish  tinge  from  some  wells.  It  is 
only  a  trifle  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  village  of  Dawi, 
on  its  banks,  is  celebrated  for  its  immense  flocks  of  ducks,  the  eggs 
of  which  are  salted  and  form  an  important  article  of  native  trade 
and  consumption.  A  worm,  called  Cherel,  found  in  the  ground  here 
and  which  is  greedily  picked  up  by  the  ducks,  is  said  to  give  to  the 
yolk  of  the  egg,  its  fine,  red  color  and  peculiar  richness. — Java  Cou- 
rant  27tli  November  1828. 
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At  Pasuruan,  I  found  the  new  Resident  Varkeorseer,  makini^ 
great  improvements  about  the  town,  pulling  down  old  dilapidated 
fences  and  replacing  them  with  neat  brick  walls.  Also  the  whole 
of  the  Residency  they  are  building  up  earthen  dykes  or  walls  on  each 
length  side  the  roads  and  laying  out  a  cart  way  parallel  to  that  for  car- 
riages, in  the  same  way  as  adopted  in  the  districts  to  the  westward. 

After  attending  the  ceremony  of  elevating  the  Regent  from  the 
rank  of  Tamongong  to  that  of  AdhipatI,  and  witnessing  the  natire 
tournament  or  "  Seninan"  given  on  the  occasion,  I  returned  to  Soa- 
rabaya  during  the  night  from  6th  to  7th  December. 

Sourahayay  31*/  December^  1846, 


Note  to  page  538, 

New  Channels  have  lately  been  discovered  to  be  natarally  forminc 
themselves  at  either  end  of  the  Straits  of  Madura.  For  this  discovery  Da« 
vigation  is  indebted  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Lieut.  Jansens  of  the 
Dutch  Navy  who  during  the  course  of  1846,  made  accurate  surveys  or  these 
approaches.  The  passage  out  to  the  northward,  instead  of  turning  N.W. 
round  fort  Erfprins,  goes  out  in  one  straight  line  right  across  the  middle  of 
the  sea  bank  in  a  course  a  littlo  to  the  eastward  of  north.  The  first  vessel 
taken  through  this  channel  was  the  Brig  Rembang  Captain  Deighton  io 
July  1847,  under  the  guidance  ofLieut.  Jansens  himself,  since  when  sere- 
ral  other  ships  have  also  used  it  and  amongst  others  the  private  Stea- 
mer Kooingin  der  Nederlanden  and  the  Government  Steam  Packet  ship, 
"  Batavia.*'  The  least  water  in  the  shoalest  part,  at  spring  tides  is  about 
9  feet  but  deepens  to  about  15,  at  high  tide.  It  is  found  to  be  deepening  at 
about  the  rate  of  9  inches  in  the  12  months,  and  Lieut.  Jansens  is  sanguine 
that,  with  the  use  of  the  dredging  machine,  during  only  one  south  east 
monsoon,  ho  would  clear  out  a  passage  for  ships  drawing  18  feet.  Gorero- 
ment  officials,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  disposed  to  afford  bim  this 
opportunity  of  rendering  so  important  a  service,  nor  has  the  place  jet 
been  properly  buoyed  off  being  only  pointed  outbj  Jansen*s  original  bamboo 
stakes. 

The  new  channel  from  Sourabaya  out  to  the  sea,  south  of  Madura,  is 
said  to  bo  Torming  on  the  Java  shore  of  the  Strait,  but  the  water  in  the 
usual  passage  being  still  considerable,  little  notice  is  as  yet  taken  of  the 
pew  one. 
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Note  to  page  5i0. 

When  Marshal  Daendels  visited  Sourabaya  In  Jane,  and  Julf,  1810 
he  foand  a  great  deOcit  in  the  finances  of  the  east  end  of  Java,  amounting 
for  the  department  Sourabaya  to  ihe  sum  of  235,8 16  Rix  dollars  and  for 
that  of  Samarang  to  645,510  Rix  dollars.  To  disentangle  himself  from 
this  difficulty,  without  drawing  from  Batavia  the  little  silver  money  which 
was  in  the  treasury  there,  he  resolved  to  part  with  government  lands,  and 
a  number  of  lots  were  parcelled  out  around  the  towns  of  Samarang  and 
Sourabaya  and  sold  by  auction  to  private  individuals.  A  traosaaion, 
however  of  greater  importance  enabled  thq  Marshal  more  effectually  to 
compete  with  his  financial  difficulties.  This  consisted  in  the  sale  of  the 
lands  of  Bezoekie  and  Panarukan  to  the  Captain  Chinaman  of  Sourabaya 
Han  Chanpit,  who  already  possessed  a  lease  farm  of  the  same  territory  for 
as  long  as  he  lived,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  only  9,000  Rii  dollars.  The  Mar* 
shalordered  Van  Middlekoop  the  Landdrost  of  Java's  Oosthoek  and  Hes- 
selaar,  DrostofPasuruan,  to  value  these  lands  and  they  reported  that  a  sale 
at  400,000  Rix  dollars  would  be  advantageous  for  the  government^  but 
Uis  Excellency  succeeded  in  striking  a  bargain  with  Han  Chanpit  for  400,000 
Spanish  dollars,  or^-  more,  thus  533,333  Rix  dollars,  for  which  the  Captain 
Chinaman  soon  after  settled,  by  taking  over  government  debts  and  passing 
assignations  to  the  amount  of  503,959  Rix  dollars  and  paying  the  balanco 
of  24,374  Rix  in  specie. 

This,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  deficit  and  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  provision  for  meeting  not  only  the  necessary  expenses 
of  Sourabaya  and  Samarang,  but  also  to  be  in  funds  to  pay  for  the  Coffee 
Which  during  the  ensuing  year  would  be  delivered  from  the  Jacatra  and 
Cheribon  Prianger  Regencies,  the  Marshal,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
1810,  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  the  Regency  of  Probolinggo.  This  extensive 
and  fertile  district,  at  that  time  produced  very  little  for  government,  being 
only  2000  Spanish  dollars  for  recognition  money,  70|  koyansof  rice,  140 
Spanish  dollars  for  the  farm  of  14  Birds  nest  caves,  besides  a  trifling 
profit  on  the  delivery  of  Coffee  and  teak  timber  cultivation  was  in  a  mise- 
rable state.  It  was  the  Marshal's  opinion  and  argument  that  no  great 
or  permanent  improvement  could  be  secured  wilhoutgiving  to  private  indi- 
viduals a  proprietory  right  to  the  soil,  when  they  would  be  induced  to  lay 
oat  capital  Upon  its  improvement,  and  thus  procure  for  the  colony  an  in- 
crease of  produce  which  could  not  but  prove  beneficial.  The  family  of 
Ban  Chan  pit  were  the  only  persons  possessed  of  sufficient  means  for  en- 
tering into  such  extensive  operations  as  here  contemplated.  Han  Chan  pit 
himself  immediately  offered  600,000  Spanish  dollars,  which  was  more 
than  the  estimated  value  of  the  place,  and  more  than  it  was  likely  to  fetch 
ot  auction  if  put  up  in  one  lot  or  even  divided  into  three.  The  Marshal 
toeing  pinched  for  funds  demanded  a  part  payment  within  six  months  of  sale 
and  the  remainder  in  instalments  of  which  the  last  should  be  due  on  the 
1st.  July,  1812 1  the  Chinaman  proposed  to  pay  off  in  ten  years  in  suilablt 
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iDsUlmenU.  This  dilTereDce  of  views  aad  wishes  led  to  anoflier  nmnie- 
bf  which  Hsn  Tilko  Captalo  Chiotman  of  Pasnraan  aod  brother  of  Has 
Chao  pit,  became  the  purchaser  of  the  lands  of  Probolioggo  for  Iho  som  of 
1  million  Rix  dollars  pajable  in  ten  years  In  six  monthly  instalments  of 
fiO,000  Rlx  dollars  each,  of  which  the  first  was  to  take  place  on  tiio  last  of 
Jone,  1811.  The  second  on  the  last  of  December  181 1,  and  so  on.  In  order 
to  procure  the  immediate  use  of  this  capital  for  the  goTemment,  a  credit  pi- 
per was  issued  ofuhich  50,000  Rix  dollars  was  to  be  redeemed  with  specie 
erery  six  months,  as  Han  Tillto  made  Ills  payments,  and  the  partlcnlar 
number  to  be  so  redeemed,  were  to  be  decided  by  lok  The  farther  tenns 
on  which  this  sale  was  made  were— that  for  the  prompt  fnlfilment  of  the 
purchase  money,  the  lands  ofProbolinggo  itself  should  be  mortgaged,  as 
also  those  ofBezoekie  and  Panarukan  belonging  to  his  brother  Han  Chan 
pity  no  transfer  duly  to  be  exacted,  the  teak  forests  to  be  at  the  dispo' 
sal  of  the  purchaser  who  was  at  same  time  relieved  from  the  forced  cultiri- 
tion  of  Coffee,  or  any  other  compulsory  contingent,  customs  daties  and  (be 
Opium  farm  to  remain  the  properly  of  Ihe  government,  but  the  roads  to  be 
kept  in  order  by  the  purchaser,  who  was  also  bound  to  supply  the  means 
of  transport  of  government  goods  and  to  submit  to  all  other  services  which 
were  usually  exacted  from  private  lands. 

Daendcls  Staat  der  Nederlandsche  oosttndische  bezittengen.    Hagae 
1814— Tweede  stuk^  verkoop  van  Domeinen. 


SOME  NOTICES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  OR  DUTCH  HALF 
OF  CELEBES. 

Thb  eoftent  or  area  of  the  Dutch  possessions  here,  is  1100  square 
miles,  lying  in  ISO^^  40'  to  124''  East  Long.  (Greenwich)  and  N 
Soulh  to  i^  North  Lat.  comprising  the  countries  from  the  S,W.  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Tomini,  or  the  distriets  of  Prigi  and  Dongola,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mohondo,  besides  many  islands  in  the  bay  and  several 
districts  in  the  peninsula  Taltabo. 

Contents. — ^This  part  of  Celebes  is  divided  into  the  countries  of 
{rurontah,  Limbotte,  Boni,  Bolangen  and  AndagiU  (Antingola  be- 
ipg  incorporated  with  the  last).  These  five  countries  are  common^ 
ly  designated  by  the  general  name  of  lima  pahalla,  to  which  also 
Moutton  and  Prigi  formerly  belonged,  but  which  however  are  now 
independent  of  the  Dutch  Government. — The  country  is  mountain* 
ous,  with  numerous  narrow  valleys  and  a  multitude  of  small  rivers. 
There  are  some  large  marshes  on  the  sea  coast.  If  not  volcanic  it- 
self, yet  it  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  volcanoes,  and  therefora 
suffers  from  strong  earthquakes.  The  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is 
from  32  to  40  miles. 

The  climate  is  very  warm,  but  not  oppressive  nor  unhealthy, 
Average  of  heat  from  September  to  November : 

Morning     6    o'clock  69''  Fahrenh. 

Noon..      H      »       89^       » 

Evening     7i       „       74*»       „ 

Midnight  12         „       67**       „ 

Morning  4^  „  58**  „ 
Fevers  prevail  only  among  the  labourers  of  the  gold  mines  iu  Su-p 
malatte,  Andagili  and  Pagowat.  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
frequent  at  Bolila,  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  too  frequent  use  of 
the  warm  baths  there.  Opium  smoking  increases  every  where  to  a 
fearful  degree. 

Mofmtains. — The  island  of  Celebes  is  formed  by  the  slopes  of  four 
large  chains  of  mountains.  Accordingly,  the  northern  part,  here  un- 
der review,  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  whicli  on  an  aver- 
age do 'not  exceed  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  wltli  the  exception  of  a 
few  points,  viz.,  Kabili,  near  Boni,  4,000  feet,  AndagiU,  near  the 
town  of  Andagili,  4,200  feet,  and  Gulahatto,  near  Sumalatte,  5,400 
feet.     The  mountains  of  the  whole  chain  arc  steep,  especially  to  the. 
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north.  The  longitudinal  valleys  are  very  few ;  they  are  mostly  trans- 
verse. There  are  therefore  scarcely  any  plains :  only  three  sudi  are 
formed  in  the  south  by  the  strange  concatenation  of  some  ride 
branches  of  mountains,  viz.,  1st.  the  plain  of  Ourontah  and  Lim- 
botte,  in  length  west  to  east  16  miles,  and  breadth  5  to  7  miles,  which 
appears  to  have  been  originated  by  the  retreating  of  the  sea,  bein^ 
only  a  few  feet  above  its  level ;  2nd,  at  Pagowat^  and  3rd.  iie«r 
Moutton  I  both  the  latter  are  mere  valleys. 

Of  Plateatts  only  one  is  to  be  found,  ground  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  Pagogama,  which  b  elevated  about  300  feet  above  the  lerel 
of  the  sea. 

The  Rivers  are  numerous,  but  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  island,  only  a  few  are  navigable  for  boats  to  a  short  distance. 
The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  bay  of  Tomini  are,  1st  GuronialOf 
being  a  discharge  of  water  from  the  lake  of  Limbotte,  flowing  east- 
ward and  then  southward,  recdving  on  its  left  the  Bothair  and  Bo- 
langen,  and  attaining  greater  depth  after  being  joined  from  the  east, 
not  far  from  the  mouth,  by  the  Boni.  Small  boats  are  able  to  ascend 
to  the  lak^.  2nd.  Pagogama^  which  runs  from  S,W.  to  S.E.,  has  its 
sources  upon  and  near  Gulahatte,  is  narrow,  deep  cut,  and  with 
many  rapids.  Small  boats  go  up  as  far  as  Tongabon.  3rd.  Pagowai^ 
from  the  north,  very  unimportant,  is  formed  by  the  conflaenoe  of  th^ 
Batu  Dulango  and  Tpdo  Duyuno.  4th,  Milandao^  running  south* 
ward,  from  Gunong  Bamwah,  is  of  a  considerable  breadth,  and  na- 
vigable far  up  ;  it  is  very  rich  in  gold,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the 
mines  of  Wankahulu.  5th  Maliiipat^  the  most  considerable  of  them 
all,  runs  southward,  with  many  side-creeks,  takes  its  rise  from  the 
mountains  of  Baol,  and  constitutes .  the  frontier  between  Moutton 
and  Gurontalo, 

Among  the  northerly  strean^s  deserve  to  be  named :  1st.  AndagUi 
from  the  mouutiun  of  Kasudipang,  rioh  in  gold,  bat  otherwise  in- 
considerable. 2nd.  Qiiandamy  from  Gunong  Pintu  besar,  having  a 
very  crooked  course,  and  navigable  for  a  short  distance.  3rd.  La* 
mattay  from  the  slope  of  Gunong  Marinsu,  with  waterfalls  and  ra- 
pids. 4th.  Sumalalle^  having  its  sources  on  the  Gulahatto ;  near  it 
are  the  gold  mines  of  Sumalette. 

Lakes  inland. — ^The  only  one  is  in  the  plain  of  Lfimbotte,  near  the 
town  of  the  same  name  ;  lying  from  west  to  east  in  length  4  miles; 
and  in  breadth  between  Lunbotte  and  Bolemo,  2  miles. 

Marshes, — There  are  some  around  the  hike  of  Limbotte,  some  on 
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the  north  coast  between  Quandam  and  Sumalatte,  and  at  the  month 
of  the  Malisipat. 

Salt  pans, — ^There  are  very  considerable  ones,  formed  by  nature, 
west  of  Mikmdao,  but  very  little  used. 

Islands. — ^There  is  a  large  g^roup  on  the  north  coast  opposite  the 
moutli  of  the  Quandam,  and  in  the  bay  of  Tomiui,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  as  of  importance  for  commerce  :  Una,  Togian, 
Malincbe,  Walia  and  Matabella,  upon  whose  birge  sand  banks  and 
cliffii  a  great  quantity  of  trepang  and  turtles  are  collected  by  the 
Bajorese. 

The  coasi  of  Celebes  on  the  north,  presents  every  where  sands 
and  cliffs ;  and  is  much  flatter  to  the  south. 

Highways, — ^There  are  some  paths  for  travellers  on  horseback 
between  Gurontalo,  Bolangen,  Limbotte,  Boni  and  Bolemo ;  also 
some  paths,  over  the  mountuns  from  Limbotte  to  Quandam,  one  of 
which  leads  right  over  the  mountains  Manga  (2,000  feet),  Pintu  be- 
sar  and  Pintu  Kechil ;  the  second  turns  westward  over  Gunong 
Tiliule  and  Marinsu  ^at  a  height  of  1850  feet).  These  paths  are 
travelled  on  horseback,  though  they  are  highly  dangerous.  There 
are  communications  between  Boni  and  Kayu  Dipang,  as  also  be- 
tween Bolangen  and  Andagili,  but  these  are  only  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

Productions, — Gold,  wax,  pearls,  turtles,  trepang,  cinnamon,  cof« 
fee,  (a  little),  cacao,  birds-nests,  horses,  kapok  (cotton  from  the 
homhax  pentrandumj y  kapas  (cotton  from  the  gossipium  herhace- 
umjy  kain  (sarongs),  salt,  wood  (of  the  latter  there  are  some  excel- 
lent kinds  of  iron-wood,  Lingoa  and  Kamuni.) 

Population. — ^There  are  probably  no  aborigines,  or  only  a  mix- 
ture of  these  with  Bugis  and  immigrants  from  Teruate  and  Tidore. 
The  number  of  the  population  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  them,  as 
(he  inhabitants  are  scattered  here  and  there.  Late  accounts  give,  for 
L     Gurontalo 24,000  souls 

2.  Limbotte 12,700     „ 

3.  Bolangen 7B0     „ 

4.  Boni 650     „ 

5.  Andagili  (with  Antingola). .  350     „ 

6.  Bolemo 300     ,, 

38,780 
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In  this  account  Prigi  and  Moutton  are  not  included,  as  the  officers  of 
government  are  withdrawn  from  tlience.  Prigi  cumbers  about  3,000 
and  Moutton  1,750  souls* 

The  Revenue  of  government  is  derired  almost  entirely  from 
the  leasing  of  the  Opium  farms,  and  the  profit  from  the  gold  dost, 
>rrhich,  according  to  contract,  the  different  districts  must  sell  to  the 
goYernment  for  a  stipulated  price  (ris.  14  rupees  in  copper  for  \ 
tael,  and  16  copper  rupees  for  the  gold  from  Gurontalo.)  The  whole 
amount  of  gold  dust,  which  the  lima  pahallas  have  stipulated  to  far* 
nish  annually  in  this  way  to  government,  b  the  weight  of  one  thou- 
sand Spanish  dollars  (or  500  taels.)  This  amount  the  five  districts 
have  distributed  among  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  population,  and  some  districts,  not  haWng  ridi  gold  mines 
themselves,  are  permitted  to  derive  their  complements  from  the 
mines  of  the  other  districts.  Their  separate  allotments  stand  thus : 
Gurontalo  furnishes  the  weight  of  400  Sp.  Drs. 
Limbotte        do.  do.       300      „ 

Boni  do.  do.         80      „ 

Bolangen        do.  do.         70      „ 

Andagili  (with  Antingola)  do.       120      ,» 
Bolemo  do.  do.         30      „ 


1,000 


If  we  rate  one  tael  of  the  gold  dust  at  80  Java  Rupees,  the  reve- 
nue of  the  government  will  consist  of  the  following  items : 

Gold  dust  furnished, 40,000  rupees. 

Rent  of  Opium  farms, 3,600      „ 

Import  and  £xport  duties,. .       3,200      „ 

46,800      „ 


The  expense  of  Government  may  be  taken  on  a  fair  estimation, 
to  be  the  following  s 

1.  Purchase  money  of  the  500  taels  gold  dust, 15,500  Rs. 

2.  Salaries  of  an  intendant  (civile  gezaghebber)  with 

his  clerk,  of  50  soldiers  under  the  command 

of  a  lieutenant,  and  of  the  Police  Peons,  about  10,000  „ 

25,500  Rs. 
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which  will  give  a  clear  gain  of  21,500  Rupees,  which  no  doubt 
might  easily  be  more  than  trebled,  if  more  direct  attention  was  pud 
to  the  rich  mines  and  mountains. 

The  Commerce  and  Shippings  on  the  whole,  is  very  trifling ; 
conducted,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  coasters,  solely  by 
the  Paduwakans  or  Bugis  prahus,  under  the  command  of  Arabs,  Bu« 
gis  and  Chinese,  never  sailing  against  the  monsoon.  The  commerce 
chiefly  consists  in  the  exchange  of  articles. 

The  Imports  conust  of  European  goods :  cloth,  linen,  gold  and 
silver  galloons,  leather,  iron-goods,  glass,  earthen  ware,  silk,  and 
sugar.  The  Bugis  further  import  from  Singapore,  gunpowder,  guns, 
opium,  and  from  Menado  and  Ternate,  rice  and  sago. 

The  Eaports  comprise  gold,  sarongs,  cotton  cloth  &c.,  a  kind 
af  paper,  kapok,  kapas  (in  a  raw  state  and  worked),  baskets,  wax, 
cinnamon,  wood,  turtles,  trepang,  birds  nests,  and  horses. 

Administration^ — ^The  Dutch  have  placed  here  merely  a  Civile 
Gezaghebber,  who  has  to  report  to  the  Resident  of  Menado,  and 
tlius  the  country  is  a  dependency  of  the  Government  of  the  Moluccas. 

Native  Government. — Each  district  has  a  chief,  with  the  title 
of  Raja,  who  is  recognised  and  appointed  by  the  Dutch  Government, 
regard  however  being  always  had  to  their  established  customs*  In 
Gurontalo  and  Limbo  tte  there  are  two  Rajas,  the  one  is  called  Raja 
negri  and  the  other  Raja  gobernement,  the  latter  being  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  equipoise  against  the  prince.  All  dispatches  of  go- 
vernment are  first  transmitted  to  the  latter,  who  afterwards  consults 
with  his  colleague,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  order  given.  All  other  officers  of  government  are  appointed  by 
the  Rajah,  who  merely  notifies  the  names  to  the  Civile  Gezaghebber. 
These  officers  are  the  counsellors  of  state  or  Juhugus  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  smaller  districts  or  negris.  The  Raja  gobernement  enjoys 
everywhere  of  course,  the  larger  share  of  authority  and  respect, 
though  the  Raja  negri  has  the  precedence  in  rank.  The  Police  and 
awarding  of  punishment  belongs  as  well  with  the  Civile  Gezaghebber 
as  to  the  rajas.  Criminal  cases  are  brought  before  the  landraad 
(provincial  court),  consisting  of  the  Civile  Gezaghebber,  the  com* 
manding  lieutenant,  and  one  or  two  rajas  with  other  chiefs. 

The  Historic  of  these  countries  is  given  at  length  in  Valentyn.  In 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  they  appear  to  have  been  still 
entirely  unknown  and  unheeded.  In  the  following  century  they  were 
the  subject  of  continual  quarrel  between  Ternate  and  Tidore,  who 
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ineceeded  Rlteniatel)r  in  obtaimng  penanon.  The^on^esl  of  Ter- 
nate  and  Tidore  "by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  brought  Celebes 
under  European  subjection  along  with  them,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent  time  the  form  and  names  of  weapons  remind  us  of  the  Spani- 
ards, and  places  are  pointed  out  by  the  nattres  in  the  wildest  ptits 
of  the  mountuns,  as  haying  been  visited  by  them.  When  their  pow- 
er decayed,  these  countries  were  recovered  by  Ternate  and  Tidore, 
until  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  East  Indii 
Company  settled  here.  For  a  long  time  the  princes  remained  quiet 
and  faithful  to  their  contracts  ;  but  when  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  was  engrossed  by  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  with- 
drawn from  Celebes,  the  old  jealousy  of  Gurontalo  and  Limbotte 
broke  out  in  a  war,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  boundary  at  the  town  of  Bolila.  Gurontalo  conquered  first 
tJie  fortress,  situated  at  the.  lake  of  Limbotte,  and  then  the  tiegri  of 
Limbotte,  destroyed  and  burned  all  before  them,  and  obliged  the  u- 
habitants  to  ^eek  refuge  with  their  princes,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountuns  in  Quandam*  Many  ruins  remain  to  this  day  as  testi* 
monies  of  this  war,  e.  g.  Kotta  raja  ect.  Limbottei  notwithstaod- 
ing,  continued  the  war,  and  procured  the  assistance  of  the  Bogis 
from  Dongola  and  Macassar,  who  arrived  with  a  hurge  fleet,  defeit- 
ed  Gurontalo^  and  then,  as  the  Limbottians  did  not  keep  thdr  pro- 
mise, turned  against  them^  ransacking  and  burning  the  country. 

Both  countries  were  now  fain  to  regain  again  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch  Company,  and  the  former  contracts  were  renewed  tod 
extended.  The  Maatschappy  then  build  the  forts  at  Quaodam  and 
Gurontalo  and  installed  the  two  Rajas  gobernement.  In  these  hitter 
contracts  the  contributions  of  gold  dust  were  stipulated,  and  the 
country  became  a  dependency  of  the  administration  in  Menado. 

Religion* — From  the  time  of  the  invasions  of  the  people  from 
Ternate,  heathenism  was  superseded  by  Mohamadanism,  which  spread 
over  the  whole  country.  After  this  the  Spaniards  sent  thdr  moifks, 
and  the  Dutch  their  protestant  teachers!,  and  many  converts  were 
made.  But  in  the  end  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centuries,  the  religious  interest  was  neglected,  and  the  whole  com- 
munities after  repeated,  but  unsuccessful  applications  to  the  Dutch  go* 
vemment  for  a  new  supply  of  Christian  teachers,  fell  back  again  in- 
to Mohamedanism,  as  for  instance  the  negris  Kayu  Dipang,  BolangiO) 
Antingola  and  Boat.      Tlie  Hajis  however  have  no  great  authoritr, 
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bdng  mostly  natiFes,  of  the  caste  of  Bobatus.  A  few  of  them  are 
Arabs  and  Bugis,  who  live  here  for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  priests  and  merchants.  (Vide  the  new  Dutch  periodical, 
Tijdschrift  ter  hevordering  van  christeUjken  zin  in  Nderlands-In* 
die^  printed  at  Batavia.) 

Division  of  the  population  into  castes. — This  is  uniform  in  all  dis* 
tricts.  It  was  probably  introduced  irom  Temate  and  is  strongly  ad* 
hered  to,  having  been  established  for  centuries.  Three  classes  are 
chiefly  to  be  distinguished,  Ist.  Bohatus,  or  patricians,  2nd.  Balla, 
the  middle  class  and  peasantry,  3rd.  hudak^  slaves.  The  latter 
class  comprises,  a,  Mangojuli^  i.  e.  the  slaves  of  the  community, 
who  are  almost  free  and  of  the  same  rank  as  No.  2,  and  6,  the  slaves 
of  individuals. 

All  higher  offices  and  posts  of  honor  are  monopoVised  by  the  Bo- 
batu,  viz.,  a,  rq/a,  chosen  from  the  oldest  families ;  &,  Juhugu^ 
counsellors  or  ministers — ^in  Gurontalo  and  Limbotte  three,  in  the 
smaller  states  two ;  e,  Capitan  laut,  or  Admiral ;  d^  Walopulu  or 
chiefs  of  larger  negris  or  communities ;  «,  Marsaoli^  these,  although 
the  filth  in  rank,  have  the  greatest  influence,  being  the  chiefs  of  vit* 
lages,  and  in  this  capacity  at  the  same  time  representatives  or  tri« 
bnnes  of  the  people.  They  are  chosen  exclusively  by  the  haUa  and 
the  mangofitUf  or  by  their  joint  deputies,  the  Kimelaha.*  The 
Marsaoll  have  thus  become  in  some  way  the  lawgiving  body,  while 
the  raja  has  the  executive.  In  former  times  the  Marsaoli  had  the 
right  to  appoint  and  to  dethrone  the  raja,  and  even  to  try  him  for 
life,  if  he  outraged  the  law.  Their  persons  are  in  a  certain  measure 
sacred ;  only  the  Kimelahas  have  the  power  to  deprive  them  of  their 
office  ;  the  Raja  not  being  allowed  to  meddle  with  it.  In  Guronta* 
lo  is  besides  another  post  of  honour  with  the  titie  of  major,  which 
was  formerly  also  an  ei^clusive  pririlege  of  the  Bobatu,  but  is  now 
occupied  by  a  Balla. 

With  the  Balla  rests  all  the  burthen  of  taxes,  tribute  etc.  Their 
deputies  are  the  Kimelaha  kiri,  who  chose  the  Marsoali  and  consti* 
tute  his  ooundl.  Amongst  this  class  are  ranked  besides  the  Kapa-- 
la  soldado^  i.  e.  the  children  of  the  Bobatu  by  slave*women ;  but  in 
case  of  deficiency  of  legitimate  children  they  may  be  adopted  by 
their  fatiier,  and  they  then  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  Bobatus. 

*  The  Kimelaha  are  distinguisbed  as  Kimelaha  kiri  and  Kimelaha  ka- 
nan,  the  former  are  ihe  deputies  oflhe  Balla,  the  latter  those  of  the  Man- 
gofttti. 
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Generally  out  of  the  number  of  the  Kapala  soldado  a  life-guard  for 
the  princes  Is  selected,  and  hence  their  name. 

llie  above  mentioned  title  of  major  in  Gurontalo,  is  given  to  fSiwr 
different  officers  chosen  from  the  Balls :  a,  the  Adjutant  of  the  Rija ; 
h,  the  Police-Magistrates  for  inspecting  the  passars  etc  ;  r,  the  Ofer- 
seers  of  estates  and  gold  mines ;  </,  an  undefined  office,  ao  empty 
title,  given  generally  to  the  sons  of  Bobatu's,  in  order  to  secure  to 
them  some  authority  and  emolument. 

The  slaves  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  population,  and  thdr 
condition  is  not  oppressive.  There  are  several  subdtrisions :  1st  the 
Mango/uU  or  Mangohuli^  who  are  very  numerous,  and  not  proper- 
ly slaves,  but  independent,  excepting  some  feudal  services  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  which  they  have  to  discharge,  and  which  are 
transmitted  from  father  to  son.  Lately  a  great  number  of  them  were 
incorporated  with  the  Balla.  Their  deputies,  are  the  Ktmelaha  ka- 
nan.  2nd.  Buda  pusaka  (slaves  by  inheritance.)  These  live  es- 
tirely  with  their  master  and  his  family  and  work  for  tiiem,  baring 
become  slaves  originally  by  debt  and  inability  to  pay  it.  3rd.  Bu- 
da, common  slaves,  eaptives  made  in  former  wars,  and  their  des- 
cendants, very  numerous  ;  they  may  be  sold  or  given  away,  but  not 
Into  other  countries  and  prorinces. 

The  following  custom  in  Gurontalo  is  very  remarkable :  if  two 
slaves  of  two  different  families  beget  children,  then  their  offspring 
becomes  the  slave  of  both  families,  staying  alternately  equal  periods 
with  each  family,  as  a  mutual  arrangement.  Further,  if  a  slave  of 
two  or  more  families  marries  the  slave  of  other  families,  the  child- 
ren become  the  property  of  all  the  different  masters  of  their  parents. 
Thus  one  female  slave  was  found  working  in  16  &milies,  changing 
her  abode  every  week. 

Manners  and  Customs. — Owing  to  the  mixed  character  of  the 
nation,  consisting  of  and  influenced  by  Ternateans,  Tidoreans  and 
Bugis  (the  latter  especially  in  great  numbers),  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cern distinct  peculiarities.  We  speak  first  of  Dress :  the  princes 
and  aristocracy  imitate  the  European  dress,  with  the  exception  of 
the  head  dress,  considering  very  justly  the  turban  or  handkerchief 
much  more  convenient.  The  middle  classes  dress  entirely  In  tlie 
Bugis  fashion,  and  display  great  luxury,  wearing  very  generally  silks 
and  costly  kinds  of  cloth,  richly  bordered  and  covered  with  gold  and 
silver-laces.  The  sarongs,  of  the  very  finest  kind,  are  listened 
round  the  waist  by  belts,  not  seldom  richly  ornamented  with  gold 
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and  diamonds.  But  especially  great  is  the  extravagance  in  weapons. 
Instances  are  known,  where  120  Sp.  Drs.  have  been  paid  for  the 
wooden  scabbard  of  a  kris,  and  common  rifles  are  exchangfed  for 
gold  dust  to  tlie  amount  of  300  and  400  lis.  Among  such  articles 
of  luxury,  the  apparatus  for  opium  smoking  has  a  prominent  place : 
the  pipes  being  of  embossed  gold^  sikrer  or  ivory.  The  deesi  of 
the  lower  eietsses  for  the  men  consists  of  short  trowsers  of  cloth  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  generally  naked,  but  sometimes  jackets 
with  short  sleeves  are  used.  JSesides  there  is  commonly  a  sarong 
wound  (folded  in  the  manner  of  saiendangs)  round  the  waist,  whidi 
serves  as  a  cloak  in  cold  and  rainy  weather  and  during  the  night. 
The  head  dress  is  either  a  small  cap,  made  of  rattan,  or  a  handker- 
chief, negligently  wound  round  the  head,  with  one  end  hanging  loose- 
ly down.  There  is  besides  in  use  for  protection  from  rain  and  sun- 
shine a  large  hat,  made  of  sago  leaves,  named  Tollo.  This  class  in 
mostly  armed  with  the  kris,  tombak  and  parang.  Dress  of  females : 
those  of  the  higher  classes  are  jast  like  those  ia  Java,  transpax-ent 
Btuffs  with  gold  and  silver  textures,  and  plenty  of  ornaments  of  gold, 
silver  and  diamonds.  But  in  domestic  retirement  all  splendour  and 
ornaments  are  laid  aside,  and  filth  and  sloth  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Toothing  but  a  sarong  of  coarse  and  generally  dark  coloured  cloth  is 
bound  round  the  waist,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  black  crape  is  throjrn 
over  the  shoulders  to  cover  tl^  breast ;  but  this  is  scarce,  and  com- 
monly at  home  the  princess  is  not  to  be  known  by  her  dress  from 
the  lowest  Gurontalo  woman.  Sometimes  the  females  wear  short 
j  ackets,  white,  yellow,  green  or  blue ;  but  this  is  not  frequent,  as  it  \a 
generally  the  dress  of  slaves.  The  poorer  classes  are  content  with 
rags  of  the  bark  .of  trees. 

The  home^  domestic  relations,  property  etc, — The  life  at  homo 
w  worse  than  animal  existence,  almost  mere  lazy  vegetation.  That 
of  the  lower  and  poorer  classes,  the  Balla,  is  especially  wretched. 
Their  chief  characteristic  is  blind  obedience  to  their  superiors,  not 
from  any  voluntary  motive,  but  from  cowardly  submission ;  and 
not  having  any  security  for  their  persons  or  property,  of  course  eve- 
ry spark  of  energy  and  ^ictivity  becomes  extinguished,  as  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  suffer  the  bitterest  want  rather  than  toil  for  gain,  of  which 
they  are  sure  to  be  robbed  by  their  indolent  but  luxurious  oppressors. 
The  further  consequences  are  but  natural,  that  this  consciousness  of 
their  helpless  condition,  renders  the  character  of  the  people  dark, 
distrustful  and  repulsive,  and  that  instances  of  dishonesty  and  perfir 
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diousness  are  frequent,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  enjoymeBty  which 
looks  only  to  the  present  moment.  The  dwellings  of  the  Bailasare 
miserable  hats  of  bambu,  standings  on  some  high  posts,  consisting  of 
one  room,  which  at  the  same  time  is  lodging,  kitchen  and  store. 
The  furniture  consists  of  some  weapons,  mats,  siri-bozes,  a  pot  for 
cooking  jagong  or  maize,  and  a  cushion,  i.  e.  the  saddle  for  the  horse. 
Any  garden  or  plantation  around  is  immediately  neglected  and  left 
to  desolation  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  brought  in.  Some  who  are 
richer  have  buffaloes,  sheep  and  goats,  but  without  deriving  much 
profit,  as  they  are  ignorant  and  careless  of  breeding  cattle.  The 
occupations  of  the  men  are.;  the  cultivation  of  their  small  farm,  fish- 
ing, and  digging  for  gold.  Every  spare  moment  is  devoted  to  opi- 
um smoking,  cock-fighting,  gambling,  and  sleeping.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  women  are  more  numerous  and  heavy,  as  besides  all  the 
domestic  labours,  they  have  to  gather  in  and  to  sell  the  produce  of 
their  farm,  to  weave  cloth,  and  to  nurse  and  attend  to  the  children. 
Thus  here,  as  well  as  almost  every  where  throughout  the  Archipe- 
lago, it  is  the  custom  that  the  ^fe  has  to  support  the  husband,  and 
hence  it  is  that  polygamy  can  exist  without  much  jealousy.  On 
the  contrary  the  wife  rejoices  to  see  a  new  wife  introduced  into  the 
family,  as  she  thereby  gets  assistance  in  providing  for  it ;  and  who- 
ever therefore  can  afford  it,  surrounds  himself  with-li  whole  herd  of 
gundik  (concubines). 

The  richer  classet  as  regards  domestic  life,  are  in  all  respects 
like  the  poor.  Their  dwellings  are  just  as  dirty  and  wretched.  They 
are  only  distinguished  by  dress  and  by  greater  laziness.  laike  the 
owls,  they  are  properly  alive  only  during  the  night.  Immoderate 
sensual  enjoyments  and  opium  smoking  enfeeble  and  enervate  the 
body  and  soul.  All  labour  is  left  to  slaves,  whose  number  b  so  enor- 
mous, that  some  are  proprietors  of  more  than  a  thousand  slaves,  to 
whom  are  appointed  the  several  tasks  of  agriculture  and  weaving  of 
kapas  and  kapok.  If  ships  arrive,  all  the  produce  is  collected,  and 
bartered  for  the  necessary  articles.  Among  the  furniture  in  the 
houses  of  rich  people  are  commonly  some  chairs  and  tables,  kept 
for  the  more  ceremonious  visits  of  Europeans,  but  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  acquaintance  and  familiarity  are  established.  The  partition 
walls  of  the  several  rooms  are  nothing  but  curtains,  which  give  to 
the  whole  interior  a  pleasing  look  of  comfort.  If  you  are  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  he  will,  to  welcome 
vour  visit,  scarcely  raise   himself  on  his  elbow  from  his  soft  and 
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luxurioos  bed  of  mats  and  cushions,  but  will  immediately  order  an 
opium  pipe  (Famadupa)  to  be  presented  to  you,  and  alternately 
coifee  and  tea  with  large  wpplies  of  comfits.  The  natives  of  Gu- 
rontalo  carry  their  own  bed  and  opium  pipe  with  them  on  every  vi- 
nt.  Even  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  house  perhaps  not  more 
than  100  paces  distant,  they  perform  on  horseback  with  at  least 
three  followers,  one  to  carry  the  siri  box,  the  other  the  Famadupa 
idth  appurtenances,  and  the  third  the  mattress.  All  important 
matters  are  discussed  with  the  assistance  of  opium,  which  makes  the 
otherwise  taciturn  native  highly  communicative,  and  all  resolutions 
eome  to  in  such  consultations  under  the  influence  of  opium  are  con- 
sidered almost  sacred,  and  strictly  adhered  to  and  executed.  Both 
sexes  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  drug ;  what  polygamy  undermines, 
this  poison  utterly  destroys,  and  even  the  present  generation  is  an  ex« 
hausted  race  of  men,  rather  walking  skeletons  than  flesh  and  blood. 
The  privileges  of  the  prince  extend  to  the  marriage  bed  of  his 
subjects.  If  he  choses,  the  first  embrace  is  his,  and  the  parties  con- 
cerned think  themselves  highly  honoured  by  such  a  visitation. 

Foodj  plays f  feasts  etc, — In  eating  and  drinking  they  are  very 
temperate.  The  chief  articles  of  food  are  :  sago,  jagong  with  fish 
or  dried  buffaloe  flesh ;  among  the  rich  besides  rice  and  fowl,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  comfits,  coffee,  tea,  and  honey  are  used.  The  whole 
nation  is  fond  of  music  and  dancing  ;  but  both  are  imitations  of  the 
Javanese.  Playing  at  cards  (Chinese  and  European)  is  every  where 
known  and  practised  ;  vingtun  especially  is  understood  in  spite  of 
4he  Dutchmen.  But  particularly  popular  are  Chinese  plays  and 
cock-fighting,  the  latter  usually  attended  with  high  betting,  and  great 
excitement  and  noise.  Horse  races  and  rival  rifle  shooting  are  oo« 
curences  of  every  day.  The  whole  nation,  even  the  females,  are 
passionate  riders,  and  display  their  skill  on  all  public  occasions. 

Of  public  representations  of  combat  there  are  several  descriptions, 
and  for  the  most  part  with  costumes  and  weapons  of  former  times. 

1st.  Langka,  single  combat :  one  opponent  has  a  dagger,  the  other 
is  without  any  weapon  and  is  attacked  by  the  former,  merely  de- 
fending himself  by  strength  and  agility.  His  great  aim  must  be,  to 
get  hold  from  above  of  the  hand  with  the  poniard,  and  thus  to 
prevent  or  even  to  return  the  thrusts. 

2nd.  Mancha,  single  combat.  One  combatant  armed  with  the 
klewang  or  gollok  (vide  Raffles'  history  of  Java),  the  other  with  a 
•pear.      The  two  combatants  approach  each  other  dancing  and 
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chanting  war-songs,  leaping  contintially  in  circles  roond  each  other, 
in  order  to  get  the  glare  Of  the  sun  or  the  breeze  agunst  the  adver- 
sary ;  for  it  is  then  that,  the  adrersary  b^ng  blinded  hy  the  light 
or  the  dust  raised  purposely  with  the  foot,  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  attack  him  unawares  from  a  side  where  he  dee»  not  think 
his  antagonist  is.  Extraordinary  celerity  in  thmstiog  and  partying  is 
generally  displayed,  and  frequently  the  combatants  get  so  exdted 
and  furious,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  trouble  they  are  separated 
in  order  to  prevent  a  deadly  issue. 

3rd^  RangkOf  single  combat;  both  combatants  are  provided 
with  a  shield,  long  and  narrow  in  the  middle,  but  becomings  broader 
towards  both  extremities,  and  with  a  klewang.  This  cooihat  seems 
to  be  more  national  and  original  than  the  other.  Generally  both 
the  champions  are  dressed  in  red  jackets,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers.  The  head  is  decked  out  with  a  black  tarhan,  with 
gold  tinsel  and  some  long  feathers^  They  squat  down,  sitting  on 
their  heels  and  covering  their  whole  length  with  the  shield.  In  this 
position  they  approach  each  other,  occasionally  taking  a  long  leap, 
either  to  attack  or  to  retreat,  and  then  again  cowering  and  creeping. 
Their  knowledge  of  fencing  is  admirable,  striking  and  warding  with 
lightning  quickness. 

In  such  festivals  there  are  not  seldom  seen  currasses,  partisans, 
foils,  helmets  etc.,  which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  primeval 
generation  of  the  island,  who  made  distant  excursions  and  oonquests 
by  sea  in  hirge  fleets.  Private  entertainments  and  festivals  are  made 
pompous  by  the  display  of  great  numbers  of  slaves.  Many  other 
customs  are  just  like  those  of  the  other  islands  with  Mahonunedan 
population. 

Indmtry. — ^Tlie  extent,  fertility  and  riches  of  this  country  would 
warrant  us  in  attribudng  wealth  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  yet  they 
are  miserably  poor.  Industry  and  art  are  still  in  their  first  stage  d 
childhood.  Are  there  some  more  industrious,  they  are  sure  of  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  the  princes.  Frequently  therefore  whole 
families  seek  refuge  in  remote  parts  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  in 
order  to  live  in  an  independent  patriarchal  manner.  An  increase  or 
an  improvement  of  their  industry  is  thus  net  likely  to  take  place. 

Breeding  of  cattle  would  easily  succeed,  but  only  horses  and 
karbaus  (buffalos)  are  attended  to ;  both  are  in  great  plenty,  and 
the  former  are  an  important  article  of  export.  Not  so  much  their 
keauty,  as  their  fleetness  and  strength  is  made  the  point  of  consi- 
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deration ;  the  hig^best  price  fetched  by  horses^  is  700  rupees.  The 
trade  of' horses  has  decreased  much  of  late,  as  many  mares  have  been 
exported,  which  has  enabled  other  countries  to  establish  studs  for 
themselves. 

Agriculture  is  entirely  in  its  infancy,  as  jagotig,  and  very  little 
rice  and  sugar  cane  only  are  raised.  Large  tracts  of  the  most  fer^ 
tile  ground  lie  entirely  waste.  The  plough  was  introduced  after 
the  war  in  Java  (1830),  because  the  auxiliary  troops  from  Guron- 
talo  became  acquainted  with  it  when  there  ;  but  it  is  still  not  much 
used.  Coffee  and  sugarcane  they  would  scarely  ever  be  induc- 
ed to  cultivate,  as*  even  those  necessaries  of  Indian  life,  beetle 
nut,  sin  etc.,  are  so  little  planted  and  taken  care  of,  that  they  are 
invariably  unreasonably  dear.  There  are  even  instances  of  fruit 
trees  having  been  cut  down,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  watching 
and  reaping  the  fruit  I  Of  all  kinds  of  fruit  therefore  there  is  the 
greatest  scarcity. 

Cinnamon^  kapok  and  kapas^  although  in  great  abundance,  are 
only  so  far  attended  to,  and  used,  as  absolute  necessity  compells, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  all  those  mvahutble  kinds  of  wood^  in  which 
the  forests  abound,  especially  Kamuni,  and  Nanni^  and  Ham,  and 
Mera,  and  the  different  species  of  the  Lingoa,  and  the  iron  wood 
etc.  It  is  the  same  with  salt,  which  could  be  furnished  to  any  ex- 
tent. And  finally  it  is  the  same  with  those  millions  of  treasures, 
which  natare  has  bountiMly  laid  up  in  the  bowels  of  Celebes. 
Manufactured  articles.^-lst.  sarongs  of  kapok  or  kapas,  differing  in 
fineness  and  beauty. 

2nd.  Cloths  made  from  the  threads  of  white  European  linen, 
which  is  ripped  up,  the  thread  detached,  beautifully  dyed,  and  then 
woven  again. 

3rd.     Kabayas  or  bajus  and  kerchiefs,  fine  and  durable. 

4tb.     Yam  or  twine  of  kapas  and  kapok. 

5th.  Articles  of  gold  and  silver,  neat  but  without"  particular 
taste,  mostly  siiiboxes,  girdles,  bracelets,  combs,  pins,  handles  of 
krises,  and  the  implements  for  opium-smoking. 

6tb.    Articles  and  carvings  in  wood,  few  and  unimportant. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  MOUNTAINEERS,  DO  DONGO, 
IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  BIMA.* 

By  M.  H.  ZOLLINQBR. 

Tbe  bay  of  Bimi  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  say  nothings  of  it 
here.  To  the  west  and  to  the  south  east  of  this  bay  there  run  ranges 
of  TolGanic  mountains,  the  summits  of  the  highest  of  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  4  and  5  thousand  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  The 
highest  peaky  rises  even  to  5500  English  feet ;  it  is  the  peak  named 
in  the  country  Arou  Hdss^.  In  the  language  of  the  country  an  iso- 
lated peak  is  called  DorOy  a  mountain  or  a  range  of  mountidns^ 
DoHgo.  It  is  from  this  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are 
called  Dd  or  Do-on  Dongo^  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Malay  words 
Ordng  Qunong,  However,  in  Bimd,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
above  mentioned  are  more  specially  designated  under  this  nam^, 
th^  being  particularly  distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country  by  their  religion  and  their  singular  manners.  Although 
living  very  near  to  the  bay  of  Bim&  these  people,  Icnown  also  under 
the  name  of  Ordng  Dongo,  have  never  been  visited  by  any  of  the 
Christians  settled  at  B(m&.  They  tell  very  terrible  or  very  ridicu- 
lous things  concerning  these  poor  mouptaineers.  First,  they  pretend 
that  no  European  has  ever  been  admitted  into  their  village,  and  that 
if  any  one  dared  to  enter,  he  would  infallibly  fall  sick  and  die  within 
a  few  days  after.  This  comes,  they  say,  from  there  being  a  great 
number  of  evil  spirits  in  these  mountains  with  whom  the  mountain- 
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eers  are  closely  connected,  and  whom  they  manage  at  their  pleasure. 
All  this  only  increased  the  desire  which  I  had  to  explore  the  moun- 
tains and  to  mnke  acquaintance  with  their  inhabitants.  The  Sultan 
of  Bim&  gave  his  consent  to  this,  and  cheerfully  lent  his  assistance. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  find  a  Christian  half  caste  of  Bim&  to  ac- 
company me  and  serve  as  an  interpreter.  I  visited  the  mountaini 
to  the  west  of  the  bay,  running  from  north  to  south,  during  the  7tli. 
8th.  9th.  and  10th.  September,  1847.  What  follows  is  a  resume  of 
my  own  observations,  and  of  the  information  I  was  able  to  gather, 
regarding  the  curious  people  who  inhabit  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the 
country  itself.  Like  every  country  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  which 
occupies  the  sides  of  an  old  volcanic  mountain,  this  country  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  trachytic  ridges,  whieh  descend  divergei^tly  to 
the  bay  of  Bfm&,  and  which  are  separated  by  ravines  ofieo  very  deep, 
of  which  the  defiles  are  frequently  almost  perpendicular.  In  these 
ravines  run  streams  very  impetuous  in  the  rainy  season,  while  thdr 
beds  are  often  dry  in  the  good  season. 

The  k&mpongs  are  built  on  the  very  summits  of  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, sometimes  however  upon  the  easy  sloping  declivities,  never  in 
the  vallies  or  directly  upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  This  makes  the 
access  to  these  k&mpongs  very  difficult,  and  they  must  be  approach- 
ed by  paths  cut  zigzag  along  nearly  perpendicular  rocks.  Some  of 
these  kftmpongs  are  perched  upon  chasms  500  feet  high  like  eagles' 
nests,  for  example  Embdwd^  and  Manga.  They  are  well  situated 
between  1500  and  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  As  the  houses  in  these 
kampongs  are  very  near  each  other,  without  having  trees  between 
them,  and  as  they  are  covered  with  little  rows  of  bambus  of  a  grey 
colour,  the  k&mpongs  are  seen  from  a  great  distance  and  present 
quite  a  different  appearance  from  the  kampongs  of  the  plain,  which 
are  almost  always  hid  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  trees  and  bambus. 
The  villages  of  the  mountaineers  of  B(m&  resemble  in  this  the  vil- 
lages in  the  mountains  of  Tengger  in  the  Island  of  Jdv&,  or,  if  we 
will,  some  villages  in  the  vallies  of  Switzerland.  A  great  inconve- 
nience to  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages  in  the  mountuns  of  Btni4 
is,  that  they  must  seek  their  drinking  water  at  a  great  distance,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  deefS  ravines  which  contain  the  rivers. 

The  houses  of  the  Or&ng  Dongo  arc  built  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner. Those  who  have  ever  seen  amongst  the  Malays  one  of  the 
•mall  houses  which  are  used  as  granaries  for  rice  (paddle)  can  eaailj 
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figure  these  houses.  They  are  entirely  similar  to  them  except*  that 
they  are  a  little  larger,  and  have  a  higher  roof.  The  house  rests 
upon  4  pillars  of  wood,  8, 10, 12  feet  high,  coming  above  the  floor 
made  of  split  b&mbu.  The  roof  rises  almost  immediately  from  the 
floor,  the  walls  not  being  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  The  roof  is 
made  sometimes  of  grass  (filing  dll&ng  MaL)  sometimes  of  rows  of 
bambu  (sirap  MaL)  sometimes  of  the  sheaths  of  pinang  leaves  (oup6 
Mai.)  The  interior  of  the  house  forms  a  single  apartment,  so 
that  parents  and  children  all  live  and  sleep  in  the  same  chamber, 
which  is  not  more  than  12  to  15  feet  in  length  and  breladth,  and 
which  serves  also  for  cooking.  For  all  entrance,  the  house  has  in 
front  an  opening  of  the  size  of  a  window,  which  perhaps  closes 
by  a  kind  of  sliutter  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  which  is  always  with- 
out a  lock.  A  ladder  of  bambu  leads  to  this  strange  door ;  above  in 
the  house  the  men  woi  k,  make  cloths,  keep  their  poultry,  goats, 
their  implements  of  agriculture,  fire  wood,  bam  bus  &c.  For 
the  rice  they  have  granaries  similar  to  the  houses,  only  smaller. 
The  utensils  and  household  goods  are  easily  named, — some  pots,  some 
baskets,  some  mats  or  goat  skins  to  serve  as  mattrasses,  a  billet  of 
squared  wood  to  serve  as  a  pillow  ;  these  are  the  whole.  The  moun- 
taineers who  have  become  Mahomedans  are  beginning  to  construct 
their  houses  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  The  men  of  the 
Ordng  Dongo  dress  like  the  men  of  Bimd.  They  wear  very  short 
trowsers'of  blue  and  white  striped  cotton ;  above  it,  a  coarse  strong 
also  blue  and  white.  The  rich  only  wear  sometimes  a  short  vest, 
the  poor  never  have  it.  All  have  the  hair  long  and  smooth,  confined 
by  a  band  made  of  a  Lontdr^eaf,  and  plaited  in  such  a  way  that  it 
sticks  out  side  ways  in  the  manner  of  a  horn  4  to  6  incites  -in 
length.  They  have  no  other  head  dress.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  certain  people  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  a  similar  fashion 
of  binding  up  the  hair,  for  example  at  Otaheite.  The  men  who 
have  become  Mahomedans  wear  upon  the  head  a  piece  of  cotton  in 
the  form  of  a  kercliief,  as  do  nearly  all  the  Malay  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  women  all  wear  very  large  trowsers  which  fall  below  the 
knees  and  which  there,  clasp  the  leg.  They  are  of  very  coarse  cot« 
ton  striped  transversly  in  blue  and  white ;  above  this  they  often 
(not  always)  wear  a  sarong  of  similar  stuff.  Like  the  men  they  are 
also  dressed  in  a  vest,  which  is  very  large  and  longer  than  that  of 
the  men,  without  sleeves  but  with  the  sleeve  holes  large.     They 
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have  no  head  dress  and  tliey  bind  up  the  hur  like  the  women  of  th« 
plain. 

The  mountaineers  of  Bim&  are,  as  far  as  regards  raee»  the  suae 
people  as  the  inhabitants  of  Bim&  itself ;  only  they  frequently  bafe 
the  skin  more  deeply  coloured  than  the  rest  of  the  populstion.  The 
women  in  general  are  of  a  frightful  ugliness,  and  abore  all  disfigured 
by  a  breast  which  has  lost  all  its  charms  at  a  very  early  period.  Id 
this  also  the  Oring  Dongd  remind  me  of  the  inhabitants  of  die 
Tengger  mountains.  The  language  of  the  Or&ng  Dongo  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Bim^  ;  they  hare  certunly  some  other  expressions  wliieh 
are  not  known  in  Bfm6,  but  these  are  nearly  all  expressions  for  ob- 
jects only  known  in  the  mountains,  such  as  certun  plants  &e.  The 
Or&ng  Dongo  have  no  written  characters,  and  it  may  be  «ud  that 
they  have  not  the  slightest  trace  of  literature. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  the  exterior  and  domestic  life  of  these 
people.  Their  arms  are  the  poignard  and  lance  ;  made  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  villages  of  the  plain.  None  afe  possessed  oi  fire 
arms.  It  is  forbidden  to  wear  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver.  Tbej 
have  only  some  rings  and  bracelets  of  copper  and  above  sR  of  brass. 
The  food  of  these  people  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ia- 
idabitants  of  the  low  country.  Rice  and  maise  constitute  the  basis ; 
they  add  salt,  legumes  (prepared  in  the  shape  oi  tambalt)  poultry, 
dried  meat  {dbiding  in  Mai :)  dried  fish  &c,.  But,  what  is  a  very 
great  peculiarity,  the  Or&ng  Dongo  eat  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  horses,  pigs,  monkeytf,  serpents,  rats,  bats  &(•• 
This  is  the  Reason  why  the  Mahomedans  of  the  country  so  heartily 
detest  them,  why  they  call  them  Ccffres^  why  they  regard  them  as 
people  filthy  and  impure.  The  Or§ng  Dongo  only  drink  water  and 
6rutn,  an  intoxicating  liquor  Aiade  of  fermented  riee.  They  maie 
it  very  good  (better  than  in  the  plain),  and  brown  like  beer.  Thii 
arbes  from  their  slightly  roasting  the  rice  before  fermenting  it 
They  do  not  make  palm  wine,  tu&kh).  Fortunately  they  are  yet 
Ignorant  of  the  habit  of  smoking  Opium.  Amongst  the  Or^^ 
i>ongo,  as  throughout  all  Bfm&,  the  people  possess  many  buffaloes 
and  horses.  They  phint  rice,  maise,  tobacco,  pibtatoea  ftc.,  The 
men  are  partial  to  the  chace.  In  the  mountains,  they  search  for  wUi 
rattans,  and  the  fruit  of  the  kamiri  which  grows  abundantiy  there. 
There  are  travelling  traders  who  live  with  the  Or&ng  Dongo  and  por- 
chaae  these  articles  from  them,  or  barter  them  for  cotton  cloths,  mi- 
^afactures  in  iron  and  copper,  such  as  knives,  armn,  ornaments  &(* 
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The  Or^g  Dongfo  are  not  fond  of  descending  into  the  plain,  and  if 
they  do  so  they  hasten  to  return  as  soon  as  their  huriness  is  fin* 
nished.  They  are  not  at  all  attached  to  the  people  of  the  phun, 
and  these  cheat  and  roh  them  in  trade.  That  which  still  more 
frightens  them,  are  the  vexations  and  the  extortions  to  which  they 
are  exposed  on  the  part  of  theii  diiefii,  both  great  and  smali.  For« 
merly  the  father  of  the  present  Sultan  forced  them  to  give  him  a 
horse  for  a  knife,  a  hatchet  or  a  similar  object.  Even  at  present 
the  chiefs  make  no  scruple  of  demimding  as  a  gift  whatever  takes 
their  fancy  at  any  time. 

The  mountaineers  have  also  their  feasts,  such  as  those  at  births, 
at  marriages  and  at  deaths.  I  have  not  assisted  at  any  of  these  do« 
mestic  feasts.  A  young  man  who  is  about  to  be  married  pays  a 
certain  sum  to  the  parents  of  the  girl.  This  sum  (jujnr  in  Mai.)  is 
not  a  fixed  one,  and  varies  according  to  the  fortune  of  the  parties. 
It  is  ordinarily  pud  in  naiuralia^  for  example,  in  buffaloes,  horses, 
wax,  cotton  doths  &c.  The  newly  married  always  commence  house 
keeping  in  a  new  house. 

The  law  relating  to  the  right  of  heritage  is  very  simple.  All  the 
survivors,  sons  and  daughters,  father  or  mother,  brothers  or  sisters, 
inherit  equal  shares.  But  that  which  is  more  Prions,  and  what  I 
have  never  met  with  any  where  else,  is  that  the  defunct  himself  in- 
herits from  himself  also,  that  is  to  say,  he  also  has  his  •  part  in  the 
heritage  I  All  that  falls  of  the  heritage  to  the  deceased  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  Whatever  can  be  burned  ought  to  be  burned. 
What  cannot  be  burned,  such  as  arms  and  ornaments,  is  buried  with 
the  deceased.  All  that  is  living  in  the  possession  ofthe  defunct  ought 
to  be  killed  for  the  prurpose  of  being  eaten  by  the  survivors  at  the 
funeral  entertainments  which  are  not  finished  until  all  is  consumed. 
To  bury  the  dead  they  make  a  round  and  deep  hole  in  the  ground 
into  which  they  put  the  corpse  erect,  giving  him  his  arms,  rings, 
bracelets  &c.,  then  they  put  a  brass  basin  (bokor  in  Malay)  on  the 
head,  and  close  the  tomb  with  a  flagstone.  I  have  seen  many 
ci  these  stones  shutting  tombs,  hi  the  mountains  to  the  south  east 
of  Bfm&  the  interment  is  still  more  extraordinary.  They  cut  a  trunk 
of  a  lonthar  tree  of  the  length  of  a  man,  then  split  the  trunk  and 
hollow  out  the  two  halves.  In  one  of  these  two  halves  they  lay  thfe 
dead  body,  and  place  the  other  npon  it.  This  coffin  is  placed  upright 
some  place  out  side  the  village.  Leaves  of  the  lonthar  ai-e  put  up- 
on it  which  serve  as  an  umbrella  (p&yong  in  Malay.)    When  the 
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death  feast  commences  they  kill  a  buffeild,  throw  it  down  outnde  the 
kampong',  make  a  fence  round  it,  and  lea?e  the  dead  animal  tlias 
until  the  feast  is  about  to  be  finished,  when,  as  a  conclusion,  the  as- 
sistants devour  the  buffalo  even  although  it  is  completely  putri&ed. 
It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  religion  of  these  peo- 
ple, if  religion  there  is  amongst  them. 

From  all  that  I  have  observed  and  learned  the  Or&ng  Dongo 
know  nothing  of  God,  of  a  superior  being,  creator  and  preserver  of 
the  world.  They  are  not  even  acquainted  with  spirits  good  or  bad, 
intermediatory  between  men  and  the  genius,  good  and  bad,  of  the 
world.  Their  ideas  on  this  head  are  so  thoroughly  steeped  in  ma- 
terialism that  they  attribute  all  supernatural  or  incomprehensible 
force  to  real  objects,  such  as,  for  example,  to  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  sea,  trees,  volcanos,  and  above  all  to  stones.  This  perhaps 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  their  country  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  stones  and  rocks.  The  Ordng  Dongo 
are  then  true  partisans  of  fetichism^  as  were  probably  all  the  inba- 
bitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  times  more  or  less  remote.*  It 
is  above  all  in  the  stones  that  they  seem  to  have  most  confidence. 
In  case  of  accident,  or  disease  they  address  themselves  to  stones, 
they  carry  offerings  to  certain  amongst  them,  all  this  to  implore  tlie 
favor  and  assistance  of  their  genius,  named  D^uod  by  the  Oring 
Dongo.  There  is  still  more.  In  front  of  each  house  there  are  some 
large  stones,  flat  and  very  smooth,  which  serve  for  tutelary  stones 
to  the  inhabitants  and  at  the  same  time  as  places  where  they  do 
their  needs !  each  time  the  stone  has  served  the  last  purpose,  it  is 
carefully  cleaned  I 

The  Or&ng  Dongo  have  one  greM  feast  annually;  It  is  called 
Roujdj  and  commences  the  first  new  moon  after  the  rice  season. 
Some  days  previously  they  collect  all  the  dogs  and  tie  them  up  to 
make  them  very  hungry.  The  first  day  of  the  feast  being  come, 
every  one  quits  the  villages,  not  a  single  person  remaining,  all  gfoto 
.the  mountains  where  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  chace  and  do- 
ing nothing,  singing  and  shouting.  They  must  not  avail  themselves 
of  fire  arms ;  this  would  bring  ill  luck  to  the  hunt.  Every  tiling 
living,  deer,  wild  pigs^  monkeys,  birds,  serpents  &c.  is  devoured ! 
The  women  occupy  themselves  in  the  meantime  in  cooking  ^ 
twisting  threads  of  cotton  bought  in  the  plain  and  which  are  the 
ends  of  threads  which  each  piece  of  cloth  has  at  its  extremities. 

*  See  ante  vol.  1.  p.  282 
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When  these  ends  of  threads  are  twisted,  the  Ordng  Dongo  make 
them  anew  into  cloths  of  which  they  cut  out  their  coarse  clothes. 
It  is  asserted  in  Bim&  that  the  assistants  in  the  feast  go  entirely 
naked  during  its  continuance.  I  do  not  believe  tliis.  No  other 
person  has  ever  assisted  at  this  feast.  The  people  of  the  plains  dare 
not  go  during  this  time  into  the  villages  of  the  mountains,  for  it  is 
then  that  the  evil  spirits  (Seihtdn  gunong)  are  most  active,  most 
malicious,  and  most  to  be  feared.  After  three  days  of  feasting  they 
return  to  the  village  ;  on  the  morning  after  their  return  all  repair  to 
the  sea  side  into  which  th^  throw  the  remains  of  the  provisions  of 
the  mountains.  This  is  probably  a  kind  of  offering.  When  they 
go  to  the  sea  they  put  on  their  best  clothes  and  ornaments,  they 
then  dance  to  music  or  clapping  of  hands,  eat  and  drink,  and  in 
the  evening  return  to  the  mountains,  after  which  the  feast  is  at  an 
end.  When  I  travelled  in  the  country  of  Dongo  it  was  a  few  days 
before  the  Roujd.  They  were  already  making  preparations  for  the 
feast,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  furious  yelling  of  the 
bound  and  famished  dogs.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  before  quitting 
the  village  at  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  they  lead  a  black  dog 
round  the  kilmpong,  every  one  whipping  it.  This  dog  is  called  Rouja 
and  it  is  from  it,  they  say,  that  the  feast  takes  its  name.  It  is  not 
at  all  astonishing  that  such  people  should  be  superstitious.  Every 
thing  with  them  is  matter  for  superstition.  They  dare  not  for  ex- 
ample bum  in  their  houses  oil  lamps,  or  tallow  candles ;  this  would 
cause  a  bad  rice  season.  They  only  bum  in  the  houses  wax  candles, 
or  flambeaus  of  wood  or  bambu.  They  looked  upon  me  every  where 
as  a  D^wd,  simply  because  on  one  of  the  ridges  which  I  had  climbed 
I  caught  a  young  hind  living,  and  because  the  resinous  juice  of  the 
Semecarpus  Anacardium  did  not  injure  on  touching  my  skin.  After 
all,  the  Or&ng  Dongo  are  a  very  peaceable  people,  submissive,  labo- 
rious and  timid  to  a  very  great  degree.  Theft,  assasination  and 
adultery  are  almost  unknown  amongst  them.  Polygamy  is  permit- 
ted, but  very  little  practised.  For  some  time  past,  Hftdjfs  and  fana- 
tic Arabs  have  endeavoured  to  convert  the  Or&ng  Dongo  to  Maho- 
medanism.  They  have  not  had  much  success.  They  do  not  adopt 
a  very  attractive  method.  They  traverse  the  villages  of  the  moun- 
taineers, rod  in  hand,  and  crying  "  dogs,  dp  you  wish  to  pray  or  not"! 
The  converts,  for  there  are  some,  remain  as  they  were  before,  except 
that  they  wear  a  morsel  of  cotton  handkerchief  upon  the  head, 
Ao  not  eat  pork  any  more  but  in  secret,  and  construct  their  housea 
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like  the  people  of  the  plain.  They  call  their  stones  '«  N&b(  Mi- 
homed"*  or  else  D^w&,  hut  they  put  their  confidence  in  them  at 
they  have  always  done.  The  mountaineers,  who  have  become  Ma- 
homedans  go  to  be  married  in  tlte  mosques  of  the  villag^es  in  the 
plain,  and  they  ought  also  to  assist  in  the  ceremonies  required  bj 
the  Mahomedan  religion.  As  to  the  political  drcomstancMss  of  the 
Oring  Dongo  I  have  nothing  to  say.  They  are  subjects  <»f  the  Sal- 
tan of  Bim&,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country,  goremed  ia 
the  sameVay,  under  the  same  laws  and  under  the  same  SMritode, 
the  only  difference  being  that  they  are  more  burdened  than  Che  others. 

H.  ZOLMHOXR. 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  S88*  and  note. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  DIALECTS  OP  TIMOR  AND 

OP  THE  CHAIN  OF  ISLANDS  EXTENDING 

THENCE  TO  NEW  GUINEA. 

By  Geo.  Windsor  Earl,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

In  the  south  eastern  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  op- 
portunities of  social  intercourse  between  the  various  petty  tribes  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  erery  island,  indeed  every  detached  fcroup  of  vil- 
lages, has  its  own  peculiar  dialect,  which  is  often  unintelligible  even 
to  the  tribes  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  some  of  the  larger 
islands,  Timor,  for  example,  these  tribes  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
country  occupied  by  many  of  them  is  so  little  known,  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  form  even  an  approximative  estimateof  their  number. 
As  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  however,  the  dialects 
spoken  by  these  tribes  differ  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and 
those  at  least  of  the  brown- com plexioned  or  Polynesian  races  seem  to 
be  mere  subdivisions  of  one  common  language.  I  have  given  below  a 
comparative  vocabulary  of  the  dialects  spoken  at  different  spots  be- 
tween the  south  end  of  Uroor  and  New  Guinea,  one  for  each  group, 
which  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  affinities  which  exist.  These, 
with  the  comparative  vocabulary  of  the  dialects  of  Saparua,  Ceram, 
&c.  in  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  History  of  Java,  will  furnish  one  spe- 
cimen at  least  for  every  group  in  the  Timor  and  Banda  seas,  with 
the  exception  of  Sumba  or  Sandalwood  Island,  and  although  not 
containing  many  words,  they  will  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  all 
common  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  more  extended  vocabulary  given  below  is  that  of  one  of  the 
dialects  of  the  island  Kissa,  near  the  east  end  of  Timor,  one  of  the 
Serwatty  group.  It  is  sp  oken  by  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  popu- 
lation estimated  to  amount  to  8,000,  probably  as  large  a  number  as 
will  be  found  any  where  in  these  seas  speaking  one  particular  dia- 
lect, and  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  inhabitants  having  mixed  in 
tlie  slightest  degree  with  the  Papuans,  it  is  well  adapted  to  furnish 
a  specimen  of  this  eastern  group  of  dialects.  Having  visited  the  is- 
land on  several  occasions,  I  had  repeated  opportunities  of  revising 
the  vocabulary,  which  became  the  more  necessary  Irom  the  circum- 
8tai.ce  of  individuals  differing  somewhat  in  the  pronunciation  of  cer- 
tain words,  especially  of  those  which  contained  gutturals. 

z  2 
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On  my  first  arrival  at  Kissa,  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  pe- 
culiar harslmess  of  the  language,  owing  to  the  immeose  namber  of 
gutturals  it  contained,  coupled  with  the  total  absence  of  the  nasal 
"  ^9  "9  (^o  common  in  the  western  dialects  of  the  ArchipelagOi  at 
well  as  in  those  of  the  Australians  and  Papuans),  and  with  thealmoss 
total  absence  of  sibilants.  I  was  thence  induced  to  suppose  that 
the  language  of  these  groups  would  prove  an  entirely  new  one,  bat 
upon  examination  I  found  that  at  least  one  sixth  of  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  vocabulary  corresponded  with  the  Malayan,  but  were 
KO  disguised  by  the  substitution  of  one  consonant  for  another,  that 
the  affinity,  in  many  instances,  could  not  be  recognised  without  dif- 
ficulty. For  example,  in  the  words  common  to  both  languages  the 
*'  t "  of  the  Malayan  is  represented  by  a  guttural  "  k  " ;  "  s  "  by  a 
guttural  "  h  "  ;  and  **  b  "  by  "  w  ".  The  follow  examples  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  effect  of  such  transposition  : 

Ki$sa»       English.     Malayan.     KUsa, 

wahku. 

kah^. 

makan. 

maki. 

akin. 

werek 

pahki. 

kilin. 

kimur. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  language  I  cannot  say  much. 
To  decide  upon  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  language,  and  where  it  has  not  a  written  character,  this  fa- 
miliarity can  only  be  acquired  by  long  residence  among  the  people 
who  speak  it.  I  have  therefore  contented  myself  with  giving  a  h^ 
sentences  at  the  end  of  the  vocabulary,  and  even  these  are  not  to  be 
entirely  depended  upon,  for  as  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  obtain 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  Malayan  language,  my  informaots 
may  have  adopted  the  idiom  of  that  language  in  giving  me  the  sen- 
tences that  I  required.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  its  compo^* 
tion  will  not  be  found  to  differ  greatly  from  the  Malayan,  or  rather 
from  the  Bugis,  (to  which,  of  all  the  written  languages  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago it  appears  to  bear  the  greatest  affinity)  and  also  that  it 
will  prove  more  simple  and  defective  than  cither.     It  stnick  me  as 


Engligh. 

Malayan 

Stone 

batu 

Sea 

tas^ 

Eye 

mata 

Dead 

mati 

Heart 

ati 

Heavy 

brat 

Broken 

patAh 

Ear 

telinga 

East 

timur 

Hog 

babi 

wawi. 

Feather 

buhl 

wulu. 

Hot 

panas 

manah. 

Wrong 

sala 

hala. 

Hard 

kras 

kereh. 

Milk 

susu 

huhu. 

Wash 

baso 

baha. 

New 

bharu 

wohni. 
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being  quite  unfitted  for  the  explanation  of  abstract  ideas,  and  no 
greater  proof  of  its  meagreness  is  required  than  the  fact  that  one 
single  term  is  employed  to  indicate  circumstances  that  have  only  an 
indirect  affinity.  For  instance,  **  old"  and  "  poor"  are  expressed  by 
the  same  word,  "  naikl^her." 

The  system  of  orthography  for  dialects  that  possess  no  written 
character  has  now  become  so  well  established,  that  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  power  of  the  different  vowels  :  a  is  pronounced  as 
in  fiither ;  e  as  in  ever,  ^  (with  an  accent)  as  the  ey  in  they ;  t  as  in 
ravine,  and  u  is  invariably  to  be  pronounced  in  the  continental  man- 
ner, like  the  ou  in  soup.  The  comma  between  two  vowels  as  in  *'  ko- 
ka'al"  indicates  a  slight  guttural  which  no  letter  in  our  alphabet  is 
calculated  to  express.  The  accent  is  always  on  the  penultimate,  un- 
less the  contrary  is  indicated. 


A,  an 

ita,  ida. 

Bathe 

naroho. 

Abide 

namomoli. 

Bay 

holok. 

Accept 

koka'al. 

Be 

aile. 

Accompany 

leunohi. 

Beard 

wehin  wulu. 

Aged 

naik  leher. 

Beat 

nereh^v. 

Agreeable 

namini. 

BeauUful 

maniru. 

All 

na'akemi. 

Become 

nambali. 

Alive 

mori-mori. 

Bee 

wanyi. 

Alligator 

lawoor. 

Beg 

napanak. 

Anger 

naban. 

Belly 

konoin. 

Ant 

keirsi. 

Bent 

napal^hu. 

Areca  nut 

poor. 

Better 

w^hanrehi. 

Ann 

iiman. 

Bind 

na'ak^ri. 

Ashamed 

nawawa. 

Bird 

manu. 

Ashes 

apu. 

Bite 

nihi. 

Ask 

maukani. 

Black 

m<^kin'. 

Assist 

pahkur. 

Blind 

makantok. 

Blood 

ra'arn. 

Back 

ko'orn. 

Blow  (to) 

mowa. 

Bad 

ailandi. 

Blue 

makomak. 

Bald 

ulu-por. 

Board  (plank)  awahan. 

Bamboo 

oho. 

Body 

kemen. 

Bargun 

tawar. 

Boil  (to) 

na'ali. 

Bark  (as  a  dog)  ahu  kour. 

Bold 

nahuhuru. 

Basket 

ipun. 

Bone 

nihurni. 
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Box  («) 

opalahat. 

Cry  (to) 

kai«. 

Bread-fruit 

uni. 

Current 

hari. 

Break 

)}aha. 

Cut  (to) 

la'ari. 

Breast 

irohan. 

Broad 

napalowo 

Darkness 

naumedk. 

Broken 

pahki. 

Daughter 

upian-  mavek. 

Brother 

mdlwali-anulu. 

Day 

lerit. 

Buffalo 

arpau. 

Dead 

maki. 

Buy 

well. 

De^t 

rohon. 

Descend  (to)  kopur. 

Calm 

namlHna. 

Dew 

warenwuhi. 

Call  (to) 

mapulu. 

Die  (to) 

maki. 

Canoe 

o'omakan. 

Difficult 

heheli. 

Cape 

loron. 

Dig  (to) 

nabiri. 

Carry 

mawari. 

Distant 

kohu. 

Cat 

pusi. 

Dive 

helemi. 

Catch 

keli. 

Dog 

ahua. 

Centipede 

safaiomi. 

Door 

nika. 

Change 

heri. 

Dream  (to) 

namarini. 

Charcoal 

aren. 

Dress  (clothes)  nai  nairi. 

Cheek 

muman. 

.  Drink  (to) 

nomon. 

Chew  (to) 

na'an. 

Drown 

kepen. 

Child 

ria-tatahan. 

Drunk 

nahak. 

Chin 

w^hin. 

Dry 

naporok. 

Chizel 

wakekL 

Dumb 

akukur. 

CUy 

enimo-memeri. 

Dust 

mool 

Clean 

moumou. 

Dwarf  (a) 

ria*tetcul. 

Cleaye,  cloven  nadiweki. 

Clever 

nkhursi. 

Each 

ma'ahaku. 

Cloth 

tapi. 

Ear 

kirm. 

Cloud 

kakan. 

Earth 

enimo,  noha. 

Cloves 

jenki. 

Eaithquake 

ruru-ai. 

Coco-nut 

rohori. 

East 

kimur. 

Cold 

rin. 

Eat 

na'an,  yohon. 

Come 

mai. 

Egg  (birds) 

manu-keer. 

Copper 

pirah. 

Elbow 

Uman-ihun. 

Cover 

ataw^. 

Empty 

moumou. 

Cough 

hoaro. 

Enter 

lararan. 

Count 

aki^. 

Entrails 

konoin-rarama. 

Crooked 

napildo. 

Eye 

makan 
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Eye-brow 

makan-wulu. 

Great 

la]&hap. 

Eye-lid 

makan-ihorn. 

Grow 

mohri. 

Guaya 

mahaini, 

Face 

oln-makan. 

Fall  (to)  pupur. 

False  haala. 

Fat  poir. 

Father  bapa. 
Father  (step)  bapa  turan. 

Fear  namakauku. 

Feathers  wulu. 

Fever  nakaohir. 

Few  tapuran. 

Fight  (to)  na'aisni. 

Fill,  fully  penoh. 

Find  lernahli. 

Finger  limin-rahan 

Finished  oroidmer. 

Fire  ai. 
Fish  ihan. 

Flame  rob,  l^hr. 

Flesh  maheine. 

Fly  (a)  bhri. 

Foot  ^hln. 

Forehead         leren. 
Forgotten        renhamlin. 
Fowl  mana. 

Fruit  woini. 

Fry  (to)  noorr. 


Hair  of  the  (head)  murukon. 

Hand  Uman. 

„     (right)  liman-owahan. 

,,     (left)  liman-iyak-ijak. 

Hard  kereh. 

Hatchet  h^hi. 

He,  She  inyi. 

Head  ulu-wahku. 

Hear  tema. 

Heart  akin. 

Heat  madah. 

Heavy  werek. 

Help  (te)  pahkur. 

High  kuhlu. 

Hill  wohor-a&n. 

Hire  (to)  nuveheli. 

His,  hers  ainina. 

Hog  wawi. 

„     (wild)  wawi-merui» 

Hot  manah. 

House  roni^. 

Hung,  hang  wauri. 

Hungry  namalara. 

Husband  mohoni. 


Flue 

an^u. 

I 

yaha. 

Full 

penoh. 

Island 

nohan. 

Iron 

wonokon. 

Garden 

apak^. 

It 

inyi. 

Give 

y»'ali, 

Glad 

raftmnodi. 

Jack-fruit  (nangka)  uru-malai. 

Go 

mala. 

Joy 

ra&innodi. 

Goat 

jatuawi. 

Jump 

n^hi. 

Gold 

mah^. 

Good 

wahnn. 

Keen 

namaloma. 

Grand-father 

oimi. 

Keep  (to) 

pahkudti. 
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Kiss 

masir. 

Much 

lapiak. 

Knee 

^hin-koorn. 

Mouth 

nuran. 

Knife 

kuri. 

Mulberry  (paper)  werau. 

Know  (to) 

iaweroin. 

My,  mine 

ainuhu. 

Lame 

tehku. 

Nul  (finger)  Uman-makan. 

Lar^ 

lal&hap. 

„  (iron) 

roh6. 

Laugh 

nalau. 

Name 

onaram. 

Leaf 

au-kawi. 

Near 

nahurani. 

Leg 

Miiu. 

Neck 

kelan. 

Lie  down 

heriah. 

Nephew 

molwali-anam. 

Light  (of  day)  l^hr. 

Niece 

yaonaro-anan. 

Light  (weight)  naparan. 

New 

wohru-wohru. 

Lighting 

litar-litar-maki. 

Night 

atam. 

Lip 

nibikan. 

North 

rah^. 

Live  (to) 

mo'ori. 

No 

ka'ali. 

Living 

mori-mori. 

Nose 

inini. 

Long 

naharu. 

Look  (to) 

toll^. 

Old 

naikl^h«r. 

Lose  (to) 

renhamlin. 

Open 

hariyi. 

Orange 

sapu. 

Mad 

fleri  seri. 

Other 

enen. 

Maize 

kali^ku. 

Owe  (to) 

ohkon. 

Make  (to) 

ihir. 

Our 

iki-niki. 

Man  (a) 

mohoni,  ria. 

Mankind 

ria. 

Papaya 

mumalai. 

Mango 

mampilan. 

Parrot 

lakumuti. 

Many 

lapiak. 

Past 

sella. 

Mat 

pikir. 

Pay  (to) 

kauRi. 

Melon  (water)  s^pu. 

Pearl 

mutianu 

Middle 

tohoro. 

Pea 

laururu. 

Milk 

huhu. 

Perish 

iaka. 

MUlet 

n^k^mi. 

Pigeon 

merpati. 

Month 

wolllUt. 

Pillow 

luni. 

Moon 

woUi. 

Plaintain 

mahu. 

More 

ikar. 

Plantation 

apak^. 

Mother 

ina. 

Plate  (a) 

plan. 

>,  (step) 

ina-turan. 

Please  (to) 

riuuDonodi. 

Mountain 

wohor. 

Poor 

naikl^her. 

Mount  (to) 

haher. 

Potatoe  (sweet)  hami. 
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Pound  (to) 

kukun. 

Shoulder 

kawahal. 

Pull  (to) 

h^l^. 

Shuye 

mohkuli. 

Putrid 

poop. 

Sick 

apina. 

Silent 

kerkaram. 

Rain 

ohkon. 

Silly 

kana-woroin. 

Ready 

napakeki. 

Sing 

naliinari. 

Recollect 

mahinorki. 

Sister 

yaonaro. 

Red 

memeri.  * 

Sit 

naikoro. 

Repair 

wahani. 

Skin 

hUUkin. 

Request 

napanak. 

Sky 

a'am. 

Respect 

hiheni. 

Slave 

ahka. 

Return 

waliali. 

Sleep 

namkuru. 

Rib 

rusan. 

Slow 

kerkermit. 

Rice 

alueri-ihir. 

Small 

teta'an. 

„     (boiled)  haha. 

Smoke 

ai-maho 

Rich 

l^hernala. 

Smooth 

uikana. 

Right 

nametoho. 

Sop 

mamal. 

Ripe 

awara. 

Son 

upian-mohoni. 

Rise 

namaka. 

Some 

tapertD. 

River 

oira-lapi. 

Sorry 

heh^li. 

Rob 

iiahori. 

South 

karan. 

Round 

pupuhan. 

Sparks 

ai.l6hr 

Run 

lari. 

Speak 

wahkunu. 

Spear 

keiri. 

Sago  (prepared)  lehular. 

Spoon 

hurua. 

,•      (tree) 

pihir. 

Stab  (to) 

katir. 

Sand 

totl^. 

Stammer  ( 

;to)  ahak. 

Same 

nohiwuk. 

Stand  (to) 

1  mamiriri. 

Say  (to) 

a'ahevi. 

Star 

kaleor. 

Scrape 

womi. 

Steady 

kerkaram. 

Scratch 

haruka. 

Steal 

namanaha. 

Sea 

kah^. 

Stone 

wahku. 

See  (to) 

toll^. 

Stool 

awahan. 

Sell 

paolo. 

Storm 

an6-lal&hap. 

Send 

iopeni. 

Straight 

naml^lbrlet. 

Shake 

nararuru.. 

Strong 

naruri 

Sharp 

namalorna. 

Such 

iheheni. 

Share 

ha'ari. 

Sugar-cane  k^hu. 

Sheep 

pipi. 

Sun, 

l^ri,  l^hri. 

Short 

t^ul,  tet^ul. 

Sun-rise 

lehr-inha. 
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Sun-set  lehr-inhelim. 

Swamp  tajk\. 

Sweep  sapu. 

Sweet  namina. 

Swim  nani. 

Sword  rahai. 

Take  kok&aU 

Tall  kulu. 

Tamarind  au-muli. 

Tame  ormenor. 

Tell  maukaiii. 

Teeth  nihan. 

That  enen. 

Thatch  kanari. 

They  ^eneni. 

Theirs  hirira. 

Thick  namawal 

ThiB  enieni. 

Thigh  ehin-lapan. 

Thin  namaniaa. 

Think  ainork. 

Thirsty  maroho. 

Thou  oho. 

Thread  awahi. 
Thy,  thine  unu-uma. 

Thumb  liman-lapan. 

Thunder  nohan-nuhur. 

Timid  namkaku. 

Tin  kimiru. 

Tongfue  naman 
Tortoise-shell  keirni. 

Touch  tukulu. 

Tree  au-hon. 

Turn  napailili. 

Turtle  ennua. 

Valley  kau. 

Very  idm^. 

Village  lehk^. 


Uncover  hariya. 
Understand  a'ayroin. 

Waist  heran. 

Wait  lapani. 

Walk  malaha. 

Warm  manah 

Wash  baha. 

Water  oira. 

„  (salt)  oira  kah6. 

Wax  lilli. 

We    .  ika. 

Weary  maha. 

Weep  naheri. 

Weigh  kaili. 
Well  (of  water)  otra-makan. 

West  warak. 

Wet  pauku. 

What  inha'ar. 

Which  ^'evi. 
Whirlwind   tunih^. 

White  waraha. 

Who  inholii. 

Wicked  aihindi. 

Wife  hohon. 

Wind  an^. 

Window  awoli. 

Woman  ria-mavek. 

Wood  au. 

World  noha. 

Wrong  hala. 

Wound  no'er. 

Yam  uwi. 

Year  aDin)t. 

Yellow  ma'ara. 

Yes  walian. 

Yesterday  mravi. 

Yet  maknn. 

You  oho. 
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Numerals. 

1 

ita,  Ida. 

20 

weroh. 

2 

woror. 

21 

weroh-ita. 

3 

wok^l. 

30 

welikel. 

4 

wo-ahka. 

40 

wcli-ahka. 

5 

walima* 

50 

weli-lima. 

6 

wanaro. 

60 

weli-nam. 

7 

wo-iko. 

70 

weli-iko. 

8 

wo-ah. 

80 

weli-ha. 

9 

wo-hi. 

90 

weli-hi. 

10 

ita-weli. 

100 

rahoita. 

11 

ita-weli-ita. 

1,000 

riun-ita. 

12 

ita- well- woror, 
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A  dog. 

The  fish  is  still  alire 

He  is  very  old 

This  is  very  bad,  but  the  other 
is  worse. 

The  river  is  as  broad  as  this 
ship. 

Buffaloes  are  scarce  in  that  coun- 
try. 

He  has  been  dead  a  lon^  time. 

Come  here. 

A  strong  wind  is  coming. 

ITie  wells  are  dry  and  we  have 
no  water. 

Do  you  understand  what  I  say 
to  you  ? 

Is  the  fruit  ripe  or  not? 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Every  body  knows. 

I  am  hungry,  give  me  something 
to  eat. 

Come  and  asHist  me. 


Ahua  ita. 

lya  moori-moori  makun. 

Iiiyi  naikleher  idm^. 

Enien  ailandi  wahk^,  enen  jaka 

wahk^. 
Oira^lapi  napa-lowo  nahoi  kapal 

enieni. 
Arpau  kanlap  noh^  enen. 

Maki  nalahol  idm^. 

Mai  leni. 

An^  lalkhapi  mai-md. 

Oira  makan  uaparok,  oira  ka'a- 

li. 
Ohom  a^avroin  yahu  a'ahevi  o- 

ho? 
Woin  awara  meh^  kaun  ? 
Onaram  inhohi  ? 
Ria  na^akemi  iaweroin. 
Yahu  namalara  mala  ahida  yo- 

hon. 
Mai  pahkur  yahu. 


B  3 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  BANKA. 
By  Thomas  Horspibld,  Esq.  M.D. 

MINBRALOGICAL    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    ISLAND. 

{Continued  from  p.  42T,J 

I  HAYB  now  to  relate  the  remarks  I  made  in  the  tract  which  ex- 
tends from  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Kl&bbet  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  island.  I  pursued  my  route  up  the  river  of  Jjdy&ng,  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  not  only  of  this  part,  but  of  the  island  generally. 
Its  course  is,  on  the  whole,  from  west-northrwest  to  east-soQth-east. 
It  pervades,  for  a  considerable  distance  the  southern  part  of  the  al- 
luvial district,  and  it  approaches,  in  some  of  its  curves,  the  northern 
promontories  of  the  Gunung  Mdr^s.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  lu- 
xuriant vegetation  and  it  receives  numerous  smaller  rivulets.  Near 
t^  old  settlement  of  P&ngk&l-puti  I  perceived  large  rocks  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  water,  but  the  superstition  of  the  natives  prevent- 
ed an  examination  :  the  principal  branch  now  takes  a  direction  near- 
ly north,  while  a  smaller  continues  towards  the  east,  this  leads  to 
Ij&y&ng.  Beyond  the  division  the  country  in  many  places  is  clear 
and  the  banks  are  ocaasionally  exposed  :  their  colour  is  whitish  and 
they  consist  of  pure  white  sand  mixed  with  clay. 

On  landing  at  L&y&ng  and  ascending  a  gently  inclining  eminence 
which  leads  to  the  stockade,  I  remarked,  dispersed  on  the  ground, 
the  usual  subst  inces  that  are  found  at  the  mine^  on  enquiry,  how- 
ever, I  was  surprized  to  hear  that  no  mine  had  been  worked  on  that 
spot.  This  directed  me  to  examine  this  hill  and  several  valiies  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  more  attention.  I  found  in  various  places 
fragments  of  pure  quarts  and  felspar  on  the  surface  or  very  superfi- 
cially covered  with  soil,  they  were  bedded  in  the  usual  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay  which  forms  the  strata  of  the  mines.  This  mixture 
also  covered  separately  extensive  plains,  and  alternated  with  spots  of 
pure  sand.  The  fragments  of  quartz  and  felspar  were  in  many  in- 
stances of  considerable  size.  Where  the  hill  was  exposed  by  verti- 
cal sections  made  by  art,  these  substances  were  more  distinctly  ob- 
served in  their  natural  situation. 

!Near  the  banks  of  the  river  I  observed  large  detached  fragments 
of  Red-Iron-stone  and  of  Sand-stone.  The  clay  had  often  a  reddish 
colour. 
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In  &  yalley  in  a  different  direction  from  the  stockade,  which  traos- 
mits  a  small  branch  discharging:  itself  into  the  large  river,  these  ap- 
pearances were  still  more  evident  and  instructive.  The  descent 
about  30  feet,  is  very  steep :  at  the  bottom,  near  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet,  I  found  an  extensive  vein  of  Red-Irop-stone.  Its  sarfkoe 
is  very  uneven  and  covered  with  excavation  and  cellulosides  by  the 
occasional  operation  of  the  water  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  ad- 
hesion of  its  particles  is  not  strong ;  it  is  spungy  and  absorbs  the 
water,  but  acquires  more  consistence  by  drying.  The  fracture  re- 
sembles that  of  an  earthy  mass ;  if  force  is  applied  the  rock  breab 
into  irregular  fragments,  and  presents  a  variegated  substance,  ceilo- 
lous  or  spongy,  consisting  of  particles  of  an  oclireous  nature  and  col- 
our from  dark  brown  to  yellow.  Black  spots  possesnng  nearly  a 
metallic  lustre  are  likewise  perceptible. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  Red- Iron-stone  is  its  being  very  copiously 
interspersed  with  muiute  particles  very  lustrous,  somewhat  resem- 
bling mica,  but  exhibiting  an  ap|)earance  more  truly  metallic,  as 
small  foliae  or  squares.  * 

The  side  of  the  hill  On  this  descent  presents  the  strata  of  which  it 
is  composed  very  distinctly.     I  noticed  the  following : 

1.  Soil. 

2.  Sand  mixed  with  fragments  of  cOarse  quartz. 

3.  Clay  with  large  fragment  of  quartz  and  felspar,  resemblion; 
those  that  are  found  at  the  aqueducts  of  the  mines.  The  most  care- 
ful comparison  with  those  that  were  taken  up  at  the  mines  of  both 
peninsulas  above  described,  several  months  after  they  were  collected, 
shows  no  difference  in  their  nature  or  appearance. 

The  siliceous  portions  are  pure  quartz,  or  a  vari^ated  mixture  of 
quartz  and  felspar,  their  fracture  and  mode  of  separation  agrees 
with  that  of  the  objects  already  described ;  some  fragments  consist  of 
minute  particles  of  quartz  regularly  crystallized  bedded  in  felspar 
which  is  decomposed  and  appears  as  a  white  powder.  The  separat- 
ed particles  of  the  pure  felspar  are  rhombs,  prisms  &c. 

Those  layers  in  which  the  clay  was  more  abundant,  both  in  this 
valley  and  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill  above  mentioned,  equally  agree 
with  those  observed  at  the  mines ;  the  clay  is  mostly  of  a  white  co- 
lour, and  contains  minute  siliceous  particles  of  the  nature  of  the 
krger  ones. 

The  compact  Red-Iron-stone  was  found  in  detached  fragmeoto 
not  only  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  mentioned  above,  but  in  fa- 
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rious  oilier  situstions  about  the  stockade  of  Ldy^ng :  The  fracture 
of  some  of  these  resembled  those  of  Jebus,  others  consisted  of  con- 
centric bands,  and  were-  more  compact  and  ponderous. 

The  appearances  exhibited  by  this  valley  and  by  the  whole  neigh* 
bourhood  were  rery  interesting,  they  shewed  plainer  than  I  had  yet 
remarked  the  conjunction  of  the  Red* Iron-stone  with  substances  de- 
rived from  decomposed  rocks  of  the  primitive  portions  of  the  Island; 
but  the  conclusions  will  be  made  in  another  place. 

In  proceeding  from  L&y6ng  on  a  course  varying  east,  and  east- 
north-east,  the  tract  is  low  and  many  parts  are  occasionally  over- 
flowed :  these  require,  to  admit  passage,  some  assistance,  which  is 
afforded,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  by  means  of  bridges  coa- 
st ructed  by  the  natives  of  long  slender  poles  placed  near  each  other 
and  united  by  rattans.  The  country  is  covered  with  woods  and  the 
soil  is  black  and  deep.  A  short  distance  beyond  L^y&ng  I  noticed 
detached  fragments  of  Red-Iron-stone ;  these  were  followed  at  inter- 
vals of  various  distances  by  extensive  fixed  veins  of  the  same  kind  of 
stOne,  alternating  again  with  tracts  on  witich  all  the  fragments  were 
loose,  nud  rounded  on  the  surface  like  those  of  the  purely  alluvial 
districts.  The  hill  Gunong  Pantji  is  observed  north,  a  little  east 
from  the  road.  The  country  continues  low  and  marshy,  the  road 
crosses  various  rivulets  flowing  into  the  large  river  of  Llydng  ;  this 
I  also  passed  near  its  source. 

Pure  wliite  sand  is  occasionally  observed,  and  the  country  gradu- 
ally rises  as  one  approaches  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  of  Kdttd;  large 
fragments  of  siliceous  stones  (resembling  those  of  L&yang  &c.)  are 
now  found  on  the  surface,  alternating  with  loose  fragments  or  fixed 
veins  of  Red-Iron-stone,  and  this  succession  continues  to  the  nogh- 
bourhood  of  Ldmpur.  Beyond  the  districts  of  Kdttd  the  forests 
have  mostly  been  destroyed,  the  country  is  open  and  the  hills  are 
plainly  observed  :  there  is,  indeed,  a  constant  alternation  of  vaUies 
and  elevations,  producing  a  waving  surface,  similar  to  that  between 
Jebus  and  the  district  of  the  Lower-furnace. 

The  mountain  of  Bettung  is  observed  in  the  east,  the  lull  Sim- 
bong-Gero  nearly  south-east,  and  the  mountain  Mdr&ss  occasionaHy 
in  the  west. 

Having  arrived  in  sight  of  the  village  and  furnace  of  L&mpur,  I 
observed  a  steep  hill,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  road,  partly  co- 
vered with  verdure.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
pile  of  large  rocks  rising  on  the  whole  perpendicularly  above  50  feet 
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The  bides  were  externally  in  most  ca^es  flat  or  tabular,  but  the  sur- 
face was  grooved  or  pitted.  Those  fra^rments  which  were  separated 
from  the  common  pile  had  generally  on  oblique  disposition.  The  ge- 
neral colour  of  the  rocks  externally  was  grey,  but  Uicy  were  Tarie- 
gated  with  narrow  streaks  or  lines,  formed  by  a  substance  different 
from  the  common  rock,  and  often  crossing  each  other  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those  above  described  found  in  the  river  of  Kdmp&k ;  it 
these  lines  they  separated  into  rhomboidal  and  pyramidal  fragments, 
of  great  variety.  The  colour  of  the  fracture  was  light  blue  or  white, 
and  lines  of  a  different  colour  were  observed  on  it  as  on  the  surface. 

The  substance  of  the  rocks  was  purely  siliceous  and  exhibited  not 
the  least  sensibility  on  the  application  of  the  strong  acids.  Frag- 
ments of  the  same  kind  of  stone  were  brought  to  me  by  the  nafires 
from  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  Peny^bong,  possessing  the  same 
colour,  fracture,  disposition  to  separate  &c,  the  similarity,  in  one 
respect,  of  the  rocks  in  the  river  of  K&mp&k  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  similar  rocks  were  afterwards  found  in  tlie  environs  of 
Minto.  This  rock  deserves' some  notice  in  the  mineralogy  of  Bin- 
k&,  its  nature  approaches  to  that  of  Hornblende  ;  but  I  shall  not,  tt 
present,  give  it  specific  name  :  is  probably  beloi  gs  to  the  class  of 
Primitive  trap  of  Werner.  Its  fracture  considerably  resembles  (hit 
of  Basalt. 

This  pile  is  placed  in  some  degree  intermediate  between  the  se- 
condary district  (or  that  consisting  of  Red- Iron -stone  and  of  varioas 
strata)  and  the  primitive  ridges  which  traverse  the  eastern  boundi- 
dary  of  the  peninsula.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  lAjing  to 
the  mines  of  K&tt&  the  country  is  but  little  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Near  the  mines  of  Kdttd  and  further  eastward  the  coun- 
try gradually  rises :  it  is  connected  with  the  dbtrict  containing  the 
mines  of  M&pur  and  Dsheni&ng  above  mentioned,  stretching  thence 
in  a  southern  direction  to  the  extremity  of  the  island.  This  tmet 
comprises  the  mines  of  Sungie-liat,  M&r&w&ng  and  P&ngkdl-pin&ng< 

Although  the  same  substances  found  in  the  parts  of  the  island  al- 
ready described  constantly  occur  again,  there  are  peculiarities  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  strata,  and  in  the  component  parts,  of  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  in  the  continuation  of  the  ml* 
neralogical  details. 

The  chief  mines  of  the  district  of  Sungie-li&t,  (besides  those  of 
K&ttd  and  Dsheni&ng  already  mentioned)  are  those  of  Lampur,  A/s' 
Durtn,  Robo  and  Robo-kli :  the  former  two  are  situated  westwarfj 
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the  latter  eastward  of  the  hill  Bettung'.  In  one  of  the  small  mines 
of  Limpur  I  remarked  the  layer  of  Tin-ore,  more  superficial  than 
I  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to :  under  a  thin  covering  of  soil  of 
about  six  inches  the  miners  shewed  me  the  stratum  and  produced 
a  small  quantity  of  ore  by  the  usual  process  of  washing.  The  whole 
depth  of  the  stratum  was  from  6  to  5  feet.  In  the  upper  part, 
which  contained  a  considerable  admixture  of  clay  it  was  very  thin- 
ly disseminated  ;  the  lower  portion,  consistuig  chiefly  of  minute  par- 
tides  of  a  siliceous  nature,  contained  larger  proportions  of  the  ore. 
The  particles  which  compose  this  stratum  are  almost  uniformly  mi- 
nute and  it  required  considerable  search  to  collect  some  explanato- 
ry specimens  of  a  moderate  size.  Besides  the  usual  fragments  of 
decomposed  primitive  rocks,  I  found  some  of  a  kind  which  appear- 
ed peculiar  to  this  tract.  It  had  externally  an  irregular  form,  some- 
what botryoidal  or  deeply  corroded,  the  angles  all  rounded  and  shew- 
ing strongly  the  effects  of  a  current  of  water.  The  fracture  exhibi- 
ted a  stone  of  the  nature  of  Hornblende,  of  different  shades  of  colour. 
Some  of  the  fragments  had  a  reddish  hue,  others  were  intersected 
by  lines  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Urge  pile  of  rocks  abovemen- 
tioned.  In  different  parts  of  the  environs  of  the  mines  of  Ldmpur, 
flint  is  occasionally  found,  small  pieces  were  given  me  by  the  min- 
ers, and  large  fragments  have  occasionally  been  carried  away  by  tlie 
former  Kongsies,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  in  its  na- 
tural situation.  The  fragments  I  procured  had  the  usual  yellowish 
grey  colour :  the  stone  appears  to  exist  here  only  in  small  quantity. 
Several  of  the  botryoidal  fragments  abovementioued  considerably  ap- 
proached to  the  nature  of  it  in  their  fracture. 

Proceeding  from  the  mines  of  L&mpur  the  road  gradually  ap- 
proaches the  northern  extremity  of  the  mountain  of  Bettung :  the 
tract  is  nearly  level,  and  extensive  surfaces  are  in  some  places 
covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  sand.  I  noticed  comparatively  few 
loose  Red-Iron-stones,  and  none  in  fixed  rocks.  About  2  miles  to 
the  west  of  Sungie-li&t  large  granite  rocks  project  form  the  surface, 
they  are  here  thinly  dispersed,  on  approaching  the  mountain  the 
number  increases,  and  when  it  comes  distinctly  into  sight  numerous 
large  rocks  are  perceived  on  the  declivities. 

Tlie  first  mine  which  I  examined  in  the  environs  of  Sungie-li6t 
was  that  of  fVoongin  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  large  mines  of  this  dis- 
trict and  has  lately  been  opened.  The  workmen  were  employed  on 
a  pit  which  was,  at  tiiis  time,  10  feet  deep,  the  strata  under  the  soil 
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eoibisted  of  wltenmU  bandu  of  sand  of  different  eoloim:  Uifre  vis 
someUiing  nnpilar  in  the  ftppearmooe  of  these  stnte,  which  exiiilii- 
ted  strikin^j  the  agitation  of  water  at  the  period  of  atntifiealioo. 
No  Breeeiag  were  obflenred  in  the  environs,  nor  had  any  reoiaiiMil 
at  the  aquedaetn  after  tlie  washing  of  the  ore. 

The  contents  of  the  bst  stratum  of  the  pit  lately  worked  wm 
still  aecamolated  and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  cauoiiniiie  thf 
substances  separately  and  of  collecting  explanatory  specimens.  Tbere 
was  a  striking  peculiarity  in  e?ery  thing  found  at  this  mine ;  the 
operation  of  a  powerful  cause  which  is  eiident  in  the  arrtnsf- 
meot  of  the  superior  strata  shews  itself  here  in  the  effect  produced 
on  the  separate  fragments  eomposing  the  last  layer  which  contiins 
the  ore  of  tin.  These  substances  are  almost  purely  siliceoos,  roD- 
posed  of  quartz,  felspar,  mica  and  schorl :  among  which  are  fMu.  i 
oeeasionaily  masses  of  clay,  but  they  appear  to  hare  been  subjected 
to  a  power,  which  in  many  cases  has  completely  dissolved  their  ani- 
oo  or  the  adhesion  of  their  particles :  roost  of  them  are  so  loose  in 
their  texture  that  they  cannot  be  handled,  but  separate  and  crumble 
to  pieces  when  one  endeavours  to  take  them  up ;  others  still  retun 
some  adhesion,  but  the  fracture  shews  a  greater  readiness  to  separa- 
tion then  is  generally  observed  in  the  stones  remaining  at  the  wqnt' 
ducts.  In  a  few  the  external  snrfiu^  has  remained  partially  entire, 
these  are  completely  rounded  by  attrition.  The  regularly  striated 
surfiice  which  appears  on  some  of  the  fragments  is  highly  character- 
istic of  their  original  constitution,  the  particles  of  quarts  have  re- 
nudned  and  shew  themselves  on  the  striae  while  the  felspar  separates 
as  a  white  powder.  In  some  fragments  the  crystaflizatton  of  tbe 
particles  of  quartz  is  very  regular  and  these  approach  the  nature  of 
rock-crystal :  others  again  consist  of  minute  slender  crystals,  which 
break  when  the  least  force  is  applied,  presenting  a  fracture  covered 
with  numerous  needle-shaped  points ;  many  of  the  fragments  pos* 
sessing  more  solidity,  have  rdunded  angles,  and  their  surface  marked 
with  numerous  intersecting  lines  shews  them  to  belong  to  those  sf* 
llceotts  rocks  which  have  already  been  noticed  as  occurring  in  ex- 
tensive veins  in  different  parts  of  tbe  Island. 

Tbe  white  friable  substance,  found  at  the  termination  of  the  stra- 
tum, was  copiously  dispersed  through  the  heap,  and  to  tliis  the  par- 
ticles of  tin-ore  mostly  adhered. 

The  situation  of  this  mine  is  about  two  miles  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  tlie  island  and  one  from  the  northern  extremity  of  ^ 
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moaotain  Bettang  in  a  direction  almost  south  of  the  mine^district 
of  Dsheniinf^. 

A  small  mine  is  worked  within  a  mile  of  the  one  just  described. 
The  ore  is  here  found  nearer  tlie  surface ;  the  layers  consist  of  sand 
and  coarse  siliceous  fragments ;  a  white  friable  clay  is  peculiarly 
abundant  in  this  mine. 

The  strata  containing  the  ore  have  been  very  abundant  at  Sungie* 
li&t.  In  an  east-south-east  direction  from  the  stockade  I  passed  % 
tract  of  several  miles  in  which  alternate  spots  occurred  from  which 
the  ore  had  been  extracted  chiefly  by  small  works.  Many  of  the 
aqeuducts  of  the  old  mines  were  still  discernable.  Among  the  re* 
maining  stones  I  found  rock-crystal  in  great  abundance,  some  had 
remained  perfectly  transparent  others  had  the  surface  clouded  by 
attrition  and  the  angles  rounded :  a  kind  of  impure  crystal  also  oc- 
curred nearly  opaque  with  the  sides  regularly  transversely  veined. 
The  stones  found  at  Wqnhin  already  indicated  the  vicinity  of  an 
extennve  tract  containing  rock-crystal  and  numerous  specimens  were 
formerly  collected  here  by  the  miners.  A  little  east  on  the  road,  I 
met  a  large  vein  of  a  siliceous  rock  covering  an  extensive  surface ; 
where  it  was  exposed  the  crystals  appeared  regularly  formed  and  near«p 
}y  transparent,  a  white  friable  powder  was  observed  on  Uie  fracture. 

About  one  mile  eastward  of  this  rock  large  siliceous  stones  roundr 
ed  on  the  surface  were  found  on  the  road,  others  appeared  detached 
from  larger  fragments,  the  fracture  of  these  wse  intersected  like  the 
siliceous  rocks  of  KAmp&k  &c. 

The  road  to  the  mines  of  Robo  passes  near  the  foot  of  the  moun<r 
tain  Puw6k  whose  promontories  form  die  projecting  poiut  Tinjong 
Ii4y6.  I  here  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  some  high  precipit- 
ous rocks  which  wore  obserrable  at  a  great  distanee  from  the  road. 
They  were  granite  similar  to  that  found  near  the  «^her  mountains  of 
B^ki,  but  tlie  component  parts  were  more  equally  distributed  and 
mostly  in  small  grains ;  the  mica  existed  in  larger  proportion  and 
small  lamintt  of  schorl  were  also  perceptible.  £xternally  the  feU 
Apar  appeai«d  in  mhmte  parallellograms  and  the  particles  of  quarts 
much  exceeded  it  in  aie.  Many  of  these  rocks  were  observed  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountain  Puw^  which  is  here  without  vegeta- 
tion for  a  conaderable  dktMice.  Near  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
auid  in  the  vidnity  of  these  rocks,  several  small  mines  are  at  present 
worked,  though  the  most  productive  spots  have  heen  eidiausted  and 
one  observes  Extensive  surfaces  turned  up  by  mining. 

c  3 
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lo  one  of  the  mines  in  which  the  workmen  were  at  this  time  em- 
ployed, the  ore  is  found  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Under 
the  soil  I  remarked  a  layer  of  white  clay  containing  uliceous  parti« 
des.  It  often  separated  in  large  masses  which  had  greatly  the  w^ 
pearance  of  the  granite  of  the  neighbouring  hills  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete decomposition ;  particle  of  mica  and  schorl  were  distinctly  per- 
ceived in  it.  Among  the  stones  at  the  aqueducts  were  some  ntice- 
ous  fragments  of  considerable  size,  several  of  these  resembled  the 
stones  found  at  Wunhin,  but  they  had  generally  more  consistence. 
The  fragments  of  felspar  had  mostly  rounded  angles,  some  were 
botryoidal  and  the  colour  of  all  was  white  or  yellow.  Fragments 
of  Breccia  were  very  sparingly  distributed.     . 

The  last  mine  which  I  examined  at  Robo  was  near  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  island  :  the  ore  is  here  found  within  half  a  mile  from 
the  ocean.  The  stratum  commences  immediately  under  the  soil  and 
extends  on  an  average  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet ;  it  consists  of  sand  of  i 
dirty  yellow  and  grey  colour,  through  which  the  ore  is  thinly  dis- 
tributed :  it  is  not  perceptible  to  the  bare  eye. 

This  stratum  contained  comparatively  few  large  fragments,  and 
those  which  I  found  were  mostly  anomolous  in  their  nature.  The 
siliceous  fragments  were  generally  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  a  few  were 
white,  and  some  regular  rock-crystals  also  occurred,  besides  these 
I  found :      . 

1 .  A  fine  gridned  sandstone  intersected  with  regular  lines. 

2.  A  coarses  grained  sand-stone. 

3.  Small  fragments  of  amygdaloids  in  thin  plates  different  both 
in  colour  and  consistence  from  the  common  breccias. 

4.  A  pecies  of  slate,  differing  from  common  slate  only  by  a 
greater  degree  of  hardness  :  its  fracture,  colour  and  streak  are  the . 
same.  I  have  not  found  this  spedes  of  stone  in  its  original  sitai- 
tion  or  in  fixed  veins,  and  I  cannot  therefore  trace  it  to  its  origin. 
This  was  the  only  mine  in  which  I  fbund  it.  The  place  where  the 
kind  of  sand-stone  here  mentioned  exists  in  extensive  vdns  and 
rocks  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel.  All  the  substances  occurring 
at  this  mine  exhibit  the  appearance  of  having  been  carried  hither 
from  a  considerable  distance. 

On  the  course  from  Suugie-li&t  to  M&r6w&ng  I  passed  between 
two  separate  promontories  of  the  mountain  Bettung,  stretching  se- 
veral miles  to  the  north.  This  hill  continues  the  primitive  ridge 
from  the  district  of  Belinyu  (and  Lumut)  south  of  the  low  aliuvial 
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tract  which  transmits  the  hii^e  riyer  of  Ldy&ng  :  one  arm  of  this 
ridge,  the  mountun  Puw&k  above  mentioned,  extends  eastward  form- 
ing T&njong  R&7^  its  continuation  to  the  south  I  followed  and  met 
at  different  points.  Leaving  the  northern  hills  the  road  proceeds 
closs  to  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  Bettung  for  several  miles  and 
then  diverges  towards  the  mines  of  Robo-klL 

Large  rocks  of  granite  cover  the  separate  hills,  as  well  as  the 
sides  of  the  large  mountain  ;  here  the  piles  are  uncommonly  large, 
precipitous  or  widely  rounded  resembling  both  in  fracture  nnd  com- 
ponents parts  those  found  on  the  tract  from  Kl&bbet  to  M&mp&ng : 
the  only  obvious  difference  I  remarked  was  less  regularity  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  felspar.  These  granite  rocks  extend  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Robo'klL 

The  strata  of  the  mines  of  this  district,  which  from  the  remains 
on  the  surface  appear  to  have  been  very  extensive,  are  undoubtedly 
in  conjunction  with  those  which  I  examined  on  the  road  to  Robo. 
Many  of  the  explanatory  specimens  I  collected  were  of  the  same 
kind.     The  rock,  consisting  of  regular  crystals  united  by  a  cement 
of  clay,  was  very  abundant,  also  pure  rock  crystals,  and  the  earthy 
substance  found  in  the  strata  which  resembles  granite,  in  a  btate  of 
decomposition.     These  I  met  with  in  the  exhausted  mines.    Here 
the  Red-Iron-stone  was  also  copiously  found  and  particularly  that 
variety  which  I  have  called  Breccia  or  Amygdaloid.     Large  quan- 
tities have  been  brought  up  by  the  miners,  some  appear  to  have 
been  found  in  immediate  conjunction,  others  have  doubtless  been 
situated  very  near  the  primitive  rocks.     Several  of  the  fragments 
which  I  collected  here  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  they  consist  partly  of 
the  crystallized  siliceous  rock  above  described  and  of  particles  of 
Red-Iron-stone  either  entire  or  in  a  state  of  decomposition.     One 
of  my  specimens  is  highly  characteristic  and  shows  also  in  this  pirt 
of  the  Island  the  conjunction  of  the  primitive  rocks  with  the  Red- 
Ifon-stone  or  Breccias.     In  various  parts  of  the  further  track  to 
M&rdwdng  I  found  loose  fragments  of  this  stone  on  a  surface  of 
sand. 

Those  mines  of  Robo-kli  which  are  at  present  worked,  are  of 
tuated  above  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  on  which  the  stockade  is- 
the  miners  is  constructed.  On  my  way  thither  I  passed  several  large 
granite  rocks.  Tlie  strata,  following  the  soil,  consisted  of  clay,  clay 
and  sand  mixed,  or  sand  distributed  through  fragments  of  Red-Iron 
stone.     Some  of  the  clay  which  remained  from  the  last  works  was 
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remarkably  white  and  possessed  in  a  great  degfree  the  diaracter  of 
pure  clay :  in  some  of  the  masses  minute  crystals  of  qnarti  were  im- 
bedded. The  external  appearance  and  fracture  of  the  granite  rocks 
near  Robo-kl!  is  similar  to  those  found  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain abovementioned,  the  felspar  is  irre^larly  distributed  mod  gives 
It  often  a  marbled  appearance.  The  spedmens  I  collected  from  the 
aqueducts  of  the  different  mines  of  this  district  were  lughlj  difeni- 
fied,  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  slate,  almost  every  variety 
hitherto  enumerated,  as  remaining  after  the  process  of  the  washing 
of  the  ore.  Haying  passecl  the  environs  of  these  mines,  rock-crys- 
tals are  no  longer  observed  among  the  stones  remaining  on  the  sur- 
face or  at  the  canals.  The  first  mines  which  I  examined  after  en- 
tering the  district  of  M&rfiw6ng  are  indicated  by  these  substaaoes  to 
be  situated  in  a  continuation  of  the  strata  above  mentioned.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  mine  of  Kimimedi  the  largest  of  the  district 
which  has  been  attempted  again  after  a  former  failure4 

In  a  direction  nearly  west,  about  one  mile  from  the  stockade^  t  ex- 
amined a  mine  which  is  of  a  different  nature.  In  all  those  I  had  hi- 
therto visited  the  strata  were  composed  of  substances  derived  from 
the  primitive  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  Red-Iron-stone  or  Breorias 
formed  comparatively  only  a  small  proportion. 

This  mine  existed  in  a  tract  composed  almost  entirely  of  Imyera  of 
Red-Iron-stone  and  the  siliceous  particles  were  sparhsgly  dbtribut- 
ed.  As  it  was  a  small  mine,  and  had  long  been  worked,  a  very  ex- 
tensive plain  was  opened  and  exposed  to  view,  Intersected  by  nume- 
rous parallel  canals,  remaining  from  the  suooeei&ve  works  of  the 
mhiers,  as  the  strata  were  exhausted ;  these,  with  the  substances 
disposed  over  the  surface  and  the  sections  of  the  hill,  afforded  wa  in- 
strutive  view  of  its  constitution. 

The  substances  covering  the  plain  just  mentioned  were  of  differ- 
ent kinds ;  some  were  fUt  or  tabular  with  the  sides  uneven  and  eor- 
roded,  the  surface  covered  with  a  yellow  ochre  and  the  fracture  dark 
coloured :  some  again  were  irregular,  massive,  more  uneven  or  groov- 
ed on  the  surface,  the  fracture  shemng  a  disposition  to  the  forma- 
tion of  nodules  (geodes)  while  the  interstices  were  filled  up  with  an 
earthy  substance ;  others  consisted  of  minute  particles  of  silex^  bed- 
ded in  reddish  ochre  possessing  different  degrees  of  hardneae  and 
adhesion  forming  a  friable  Breccia.  A  few  only  exhibited  a  dose 
fracture,  resembling  the  Red-stones  of  Belinyu.  Upon  the  whole 
considerable  divernty  occurred  in  the  substances  found  at  thie  mine, 
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and  I  refer  for  the  the  deteils  to  the  deseription  catalogue.  Larg^e 
maflses  of  red,  yellow  and  whitish  cUy  were  accumulated  in  various 
pkoes. 

Above  this  plain,  exhausted  by  the  successive  works  of  the  niin« 
ers,  the  ore  had  been  disposed  in  a  stratum,  conristing  of  the  van. 
ons  kinds  just  described  (but  smaller  in  size)  and  of  fragments 'of 
quartz  which  were  loose  and  friable.  The  particles  were  uncom- 
monly Urge,  mostly  crystalUzed,  many  of  them  had  a  diameter  ex« 
ceeding  one  fourth  of  an  inch*  In  many  of  the  specimens  I  eollect- 
ed,  small  particles  of  ore  are  adhering  to  the  misses  of  Red*Iron- 
stone,  it  is  also  found  bedded  in  a  substance  consisting  of  decomposed 
portions  of  primitive  rocks  mixed  with  decomposed  Red-Iron-stone. 
Next  to  this,  proceeding  upwards,  is  a  layer  of  yellow  sand  4  or  5 
feet  deep,  containing  small  particles  of  ore  so  thinly  distributed  that 
they  cannot  be  percdved  by  the  bare  eye :  they  appear  on  washing 
the  ore,  after  this  follows  a  layer  of  soil  of  about  12  inches  depth. 

In  order  to  examine  the  stratum  following  the  extenrive  plain 
above  mentioned,  I  entered  one  of  the  latest  canals :  the  sides  were 
completely  covered  by  the  ochreous  crust  from  tiie  decomposed  sur^r 
face  of  its  component  parts :  after  removing  this,  the  fragments  could 
be  separately  taken  out  or  broken  off  from  the  larger  masses.  They 
consisted  uniformly  of  the  Red- Iron-stone  just  described,  tiie  small- 
er portions  were  tabular,  of  various  sizes,  corroded  on  the  surface,  va« 
noaaHy  excavated,  perforated,  covered  with  an  ochreous  crust,  and 
rounded  at  the  angles.  Every  thing  at  this  mine  shewed  plainly  the 
operation  of  the  general  agent  on  tiie  substances  and  in  thrir  arrange- 
ment, but  the  reflections  suggested  by  it  will  be  detailed  in  the 
aiunmary  of  remarks  of  a  general  nature,  after  the  description  of 
the  other  districts. 

On  the  roads  towards  P&ngk&l-Bulu,  the  hill  called  Ounong  K4p- 
pu  Is  kept  in  view  almost  directiy  in  the  south ;  one  traverses  the 
remains  of  several  mines  on  whidi  the  fragments  are  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture, with  masses  of  day  and  sand ;  after  whidi  I  noticed  in  various 
places  loose  fragments  of  Red-Iron-stone. 

I  have  not  been  enabled  to  determine  the  substances  composing 
the  hill  just  mentioned  and  the  hill  Sdm^nggirij  but,  to  judge 
from  their  appearance  at  a  distance,  the  higher  parts  of  both  consist 
of  ^nmite.  Near  the  foot  of  tiie  hill  Kippu  Red-Iron-stone  b  found : 
several  fragments  were  brought  me  by  the  natives  and  described  as 
the  atone  from  which  Iron  was  formerly  prepared  at  P4ku. 
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South  of  P&ng^k&l-Balu  a  large  tract  of  allayial  country  is  includ- 
ed between  the  hill  K6ppu  and  the  mountain  Mingkul :  tiie  large 
river  of  M&rfiw&ng  and  many  of  its  branches  pervade  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  south-east  division  of  B&nk&  my  mineralogical  remarks 
are  very  limited  I  visited  only  part  of  the  districts  of  P6ngk&l-pi- 
nflng  and  Hr&k. 

I  shall  commence  the  detail  of  the  remarks  made  on  a  route  in  a 
south-west  direction  from  the  stockade.  In  the  immediate  enTirons 
the  tract  is  still  low  and  alluvial.  The  mines  of  B&kung,  sitaated 
in  the  south-west,  from  the  numerous  remains,  appear  formerly  to 
have  been  very  extensive :  the  detached  fragments  which  I  noticed 
are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  their  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  remain- 
ing fixed  substances. 

I  found  extensive  tracts  consisting  of  veins  of  rocks  of  Red-Iron- 
stone and  the  canals  were  often  cut  through  deep  layers  of  tiiis  sub- 
stance. In  other  parts  the  surface  was  covered  with  tbt  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand  which  has  frequently  been  mentioned  as  forming 
strata  of  the  mines ;  on  this  siliceous  fragments  were  dispersed.  I 
noticed  principally:  ^^ 

1.  That  spedes  of  crystallized  rock  (mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  mines  of  Sungie-li&t  and  Robo-kli)  consisting  entirely  of 
quartz,  while  the  felspar  appears  on  the  fracture  in  a  decomposed 
state  as  a  white  friable  powden 

2.  The  variegated,  often  marbled  mass,  formed  of  nearly  equal 
portions  of  quartz  and  felspar*  The  promontories  of  the  Gunoog 
M&ngkul  extend  in  this  direction  and  the  siliceous  fragments  found 
at  these  mines  have  probably  been  derived  from  them. 

The  layers  of  Red-Iron-stone  at  these  mines  (of  B&kung)  were 
similar  to  those  above  described  at  the  mines  of  Sunwan  at  Maii- 
w&ng  in  arrangement  and  extent ;  I  remarked  here,  however,  the 
peculiarity  that  they  were  often  intersected  by  extensive  veins  of 
fixed  rock.  The  separate  fragments  resembled  externally  those 
found  at  the  mine  of  Sunwan,  but  the  fracture  was  different,  as  well 
in  those  fragments  which  compose  the  layers  as  in  the  fixed  rocks; 
it  was  more  close  and  compact  and  the  colour  varied  from  a  deep 
reddish  brown  to  nearly  black;  in  some  it  exhibited  a  variegated 
metallic  lustre.  A  few  of  the  detached  fragments  remaining  from 
the  washing  of  the  ore  were  amygdaloids  ;  those  which  composed 
the  strata  were  tabular  and  externally  corroded.  In  a  few  sped- 
mens  I  observed  the  same  disposition  to  form  nodules  which  has 
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above  been  noticed.  They  were  generally  very  ponderous  and  indi- 
cated the  presence  ot  much  Iron. 

The  mountain  Gunong  M&ngkul  is  very  distinctly  observed  from 
the  naked  spots  of  this  mine,  it  is  a  long  extended  ridge  following 
the  general  direction  of  the  island,  and  intersected  by  several  deep 
vallles,  the  further  south-east  extremity  is  called  Gnnong  LddS.  It 
consists  of  granite,  rocks  of  which  are  also  found  in  the  surrouning 
tracts.  In  the  fragments  which  I  examined  the  quartz  and  felspar 
are  equally  distributed  the  latter  often  has  a  reddish  tinge  ;  the  mi- 
ca is  more  abundant  than  in  many  other  granites  of  B&nk6. 

In  a  direction  south-west  of  the  mines  of  B&kung  the  country  is 
slightly  variegated  by  inconsiderable  elevations ;  many  tracts  are  low 
and  appear  to  be  occasionally  inundated,  numerous  rivulets  pass 
through  them.  Vegetation  is  very  abundant  and  the  soil  a  deep 
black  mould,  occasionally  some  loose  Red-Iron-stones  are  observed 
on  the  road. 

As  I  approached  llrik  I  passed  several  mines  none  of  which 
were  worked  at  this  time ;  near  the  stockade  I  found  numerous 
remains  of  former  mines,  and  as  their  examination  terminated  my 
mineralogical  remarks  in  this  part  of  the  island,  the  most  southern 
that  I  visited,  I  shall  carefully  enumerate  the  substances  I  observed 
and  collected,  in  order  to  shew,  as  ftr  as  my  observations  extended, 
their  generality  on  B&nk&. 

1.  A  fragment  of  grarfite  apparently  taken  from  the  strata  of 
the  mines :  the  felspar  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition,  the 
whole  mass  shews  a  disposition  to  separate,  the  surface  being  burst 
in  many  places :  most  of  the  mica  has  crumbled  away,  and  only  ve- 
ry minute  particles  are  observed  scattered  on  the  surface. 

2.  A  fragment  consisting  of  crystals  of  quartz  semi-transparent, 
the  intervening  felspar  appearing  on  the  fracture  as  a  white  friable 
powder. 

3.  Variegated  siliceous  masses  consisting  of  quartz  and  felspar 
nearly  equally  distributed. 

4.  Rhomboidal  fragments  consisting  almost  of  pure  felspar. 

5.  Sandstone  of  a  fine  grain  with  acute  angles  and  regular  sides. 

6.  Red-Iron-stone  very  ponderous,  the  fracture  exhibiting  nu- 
merous nodules  inclosed  by  thin  laminae,  often  double  and  concen- 
tric, containing  earthy  particles :  the  instersUces  between  the  no- 
dules are  filled  up  by  a  dark  coloured  substance  possessing  a  part^l 
lustre. 
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7.  Iron-Stone  consisting^  of  nearly  regular  alternate  bands  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour^  the  interior  often  metallic,  the  exterior  or- 
thj  or  ochreotts. 

8.  Breodas  formed  by  Red-Iron-stone  inclosing  numerovs  ali- 
ceous  parddes. 

On  the  surface  more  universally  dispersed  I  obserred ; 

9.  Coarse  sand  bedded  in  white  and  yellow*clay. 

10.  Black-clay,  the  substance  above  mentioned  as  occarriof 
massive  in  the  strata  of  most  mines. 

I  made  a  second  excursion  from  the  stockade  of  P^ngkiUpiniof 
in  an  eastern  course ;  on  which  I  observed  occasionally  some  looae 
Irsgments  of  Red-Iron-stone  on  the  surface.  I  arrived  at  the  miseR 
of  KrdMidk:  they  are  of  a  description  of  small  mines  but  no  part  of 
the  island  offers  a  larger  surftee  from  which  the  ore  has  been  sll^ 
cessively  extracted. 

At  two  of  the  works  on  which  the  miners  had  lately  been  enplof- 
«d,  I  noticed  the  following  strata  and  appearances  vis  : 

At  the /n/; 

Soil. 

Fine-sand. 

Particles  of  qnaitx  mixed  with  sand,  a  deep  stratum. 

Clay  of  different  colours  white  and  red.  The  fh^gmeots  remiiB* 
ing  at  the  canals  were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  nliceons  nature. 

At  the  second : 

Soil. 

Fine  sand,  mixed  thinly  with  clay  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Layer  from  which  the  ere  had  been  extracted,  oonsistiag  chieiy 
of  large  fragments  of  quartz  and  coarse  sand,  next  to  this,  deep 
layer  of  variegated  day,  red  and  white ;  it  was  intersected  with  na- 
merous  canals  that  had  served  for  the  former  works. 

Pursuing  the  uivestlgation  of  the  numerous  substances  which  re* 
mained  on  this  extensive  district  from  former  works  I  noticed  Brec- 
cias (or  amygdaloids)  accumulated  in  large  heaps  near  the  oM  sqne- 
ducto  at  which  remained  chiefly  fragments  of  siliceous  stone :  the 
contiguity  of  these  two  substances  appeared  therefore  also  at  these 
mines.  The  sections  of  the  ground  were  mosdy  concealed  by  re- 
turning vegetation,  in  one  place  I  remarked  a  deep  stratum  of  sili* 
ceous  stones  bedded  in  day  of  a  yellow  or  ved  colour. 

Among  the  subntances  which  I  collected  as  explanatory  flpednenf 
I  shall  only  potice : 
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1.  The  stlieeous  stone  consisting  of  reg^ular  crystals,  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  mines  of  Sungie-li&t  (on  the  road  to  Robo) 
of  Robo-kli  &€.,  possessing  often  a  dis|)osition  to  separate  into 
rhombs,  pyramids  or  parrallellograms, 

2.  The  same  kind  of  stone  with  the  intorvening^  particles  of  fel- 
spar of  a  red  colour.  ('Note :  the  red  colour  in  some  of  fragments 
from  Gunong  M&ngkul  has  been  pointed  out  abo?e.) 

3.  Fragments  of  pure  compact  quartz. 

4.  An  anomalous,  stone  not  found  elsewhere,  consisting  of  deter- 
minate fragments  some  of  which  were  cylindrical  others  reniform 
and  irregular  with  a  tubular  excavation  extending  through  the  whole 
length :  the  fracture  approached  nearest  to  a  very  compact,  fine- 
grained sandstone,  the  colour  was  light  red  inclining  to  grey  the  ex- 
ternal parts,  and  in  some  cases  intersecting  lines,  white. 

5.  Amygdaloids  consisting  of  numerous  particles  of  quartz  ce- 
mented by  an  ochreous  earth  of  a  brownish  red  colour  of  a  loose  testure. 

6.  Compact  ponderous  Breccia  of  the  same  component  parts. 

7.  Compact  Breccia  of  large  fragments  of  quartz  bedded  in  a 
yellow  cement  which  appeared  ochreous  on  the  fracture. 

Between  the  mines  of  Kr^Lssdk  and  those  of  Mesiu  the  country 
is  generally  low  and  some  tracts  are  partially  inundated  :  these  mines 
are  dispersed  through  an  extensive  district  extending  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  ocean  and  but  little  elevated  above  its  level.  .  Numerous 
works  have  been  carried  on  here,  some  of  the  strata  have  extended 
to  the  sea  shore  and  probably  beyond  it. 

Very  near  the  discharge  of  the  river  of  Messu,  I  met  a  vertical 
section  of  a  mine  lately  worked  ;  under  the  soil  followed  a  stratum 
of  sand  3  feet  deep  and  next  to  this  one  of  clay  of  various  colours 
10  feet ;  to  the  naked  surface  of  this  still  adhered  particles  of  quartz 
and  fragments  of  Red- Iron-stone,  exhibiting  a  characteristic  view  of 
their  disposition  in  the  stratum. 

Near  the  lower  part  of  this  section,  on  a  different  side  of  the  same 
mine,  I  found  a  large  space  covered  with  clay  in  the  highest  state 
of  purity  in  a  deep  layer,  separating  spontaneously  when  removed 
(according  to  the  lines  intersecting  the  surface)  into  frap:ments  of 
a  rhomboidal  and  pyramidal  form  with  regularly  defined  sides.  The 
colour  is  ydlow,  reddish  or  orange  ;  it  is  highly  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue  if  applied  to  it.  In  no 
part  of  the  island  I  found  it  in  such  apparent  purity,  and  the  snialU 
est  particle  of  sand  is  observed  in  it. 

D  3 
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At  the  shore  near  the  disoherge  of  the  titer  of  Meeni  I  ohscrfed 
at  a  distanoe  the  extremity  of  the  faiU  L^f  (aoutfa  of  Mini^kiil) 
fbrming  point  Ujong  Gonung :  the  ishmd  Pttlo  PUnj^g  fies  a^ 
most  directly  east  and  numerous  projeetbg  roeka  are  seen  in  tel 
direction.  Some  were  situated  near  the  shore,  those  whidi  I  en* 
mined  consisted  of  sandstone  of  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  the 
compact  were  intersected  by  lines,  one  resembled  in  a  great  degree 
the  siUceous  rock  at  K&mp&k,  others  were  of  a  spongy  textore,  and 
possessed  a  very  small  degree  of  compactness. 

The  other  mines  which  I  examined  at  Messu  were  dtnatod  about 
one  mile  distant  from  the  sea*sliore,  the  workmen  were  at  M»  ttne 
employed  in  two  different  places.  In  one  of  the  mines  I  notieed 
the  strata  as  follows : 

1.  Soil  rix  inches. 

2.  Black-day,  an  irregular  stratum  with  a  small  admixture  of 
sand,  12  inches. 

3.  Layer  of  ore  thinly  disseminated  through  dliceoos  fragmeafs, 
18  inches. 

4.  Sand  bedded  in  white  and  in  reddish  cUy,  about  2  feet  eon- 
taining  a  small  admixture  of  ore. 

Irof  </y,  a  hiyer  of  very  pure  white  day. 
In  another  mine: 

1.  Sdl. 

2.  Fine  sand  mixed  with  soil,  oontaiidng  indications  of  ore. 

3.  Coarse  sand  mixed  with  fragments  of  quarts,  the  ore  tluoly 
duipersed. 

4.  Coarse  particles  of  quarts  contauiing  tiie  diief  stratum  of  ore, 
18  inches. 

5.  White  day. 

Near  this  mine  I  observed  In  one  place,  numerous  partides  of 
quartz  immedfaitely  under  the  soil,  and  in  another  place  a  lairge  rili- 
oeous  rock  under  the  stratum  horn  whidi  tiie  ore  had  been  extract* 
ed.  Upon  the  whole  the  appearances  at  these  two  mines  showed 
▼ery  devly  and  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  ore  is  arranged 
in,  and  distributed  through,  the  strata  and  were  very  instructive  and 
satisfactory. 

The  fri^^ents  collected  at  the  aqueducts,  comprized  all  the  va- 
rieties ahready  described  of  the  dliceous  kind,  the  Breedas  were 
mixed  only  in  a  smdl  propotion.  Among  the  peculiarities  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  felspar  often  had  a  red  colour,  tiiat  regular  roek- 
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crystals  were  sparingly  found  bat  copiously  pure  transparent  quartsB 
in  masses,  and  that  some  of  the  detached  fragment  of  felspar  had  * 
blackish  colour.  The  specimens  of  ore  here,  collected  dispky  the 
Yarious  forms  (or  combinations)  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  strata. 

At  these  mines  I  terminated  my  mincMlogical  remarks  in  this 
part  of  B6nki :  it  remains  for  me  to  detail  those  I  made  in  my  track 
across  the  isUmd,  between  Miaeiw^jog  and  the  mouth  of  the  ri?er  of 
Kutto*wluingin« 

After  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stockade  and  proceeding 
in  a  western  direction,  the  usual  appearances  are  presented.  Where 
mines  have  been  worked  the  substances  on  the  surfiice  are  of  a  mix« 
ed  nature,  siliceous  and  Red«Iron-stone.  Beyond  the  mines  of 
nhengal  appearances  in  some  measure  different  from  the  former 
are  obsenred ;  and  the  subsequent  track  through  the  body  of  the  is* 
land  confirms  the  indications  which  are  exhibited  at  Tshengal :  here 
Is  the  boundary,  in  the  west,  of  the  strata  containing  ore  of  tin ;  in 
that  eztensire  track  towards  Kutto-wluingin  and  (northward)  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountdn  M&Hus  no  traces  of  this  metal  have  hitherto 
been  discovered.  I  hare  not  been  able  to  yisit  the  mountain  of  M&* 
rias  the  most  elevated  on  the  island,  but  its  investigation  is  an  ob« 
ject  of  importance  in  eluddating  the  mineralogy  of  B&nk^  The 
more  deviled  parts  are  doubtless  granite,  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  examine  its  southern  decBvlties,  to  determine  the  foundation  of 
the  aocounts  of  the  original  inhabitants  and  of  the  Chinese,  which 
state  that  they  are  devoid  of  strata  containing  Tin*orte :  if  this  Is 
found  to  be  the  case,  they  differ  from  the  decUvilies  of  the  moun* 
tun  M6numbing  (the  next  in  point  of  elevation)  and  from  those  of 
all  the  other  mountains  and  hills  of  the  primitive  class,  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  details,  and  inclining  towards  which 
the  most  productive  mines  have  hitherto  been  found. 

The  M&r&ss  forms  a  long  extended  ridge  divided  into  two  separ« 
ate  mountains  each  of  which  has  a  peak  of  considerable  elevation* 
The  direction  Is,  on  the  whole,  we6t-nortii*west  to  east-south-east : 
a  long  extended  low  range  runs  off  towards  the  soutii«east.  Of  its 
highest  point  of  elevation  I  can  only  form  a  conjecture,  according 
to  which  it  is,  (comparing  it  with  the  M&numbing)  elevated  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  appearances  presented  by  tiie  remains  of  the  mines  of  Tshen- 
gal are  very  singular ;  tlie  spots  where  they  have  been  worked  are 
covered  with  large  unwieldly  fragments  of  Breccia  of  great  variety 
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of  composition,  profusely  spread  over  an  extentive  surface.  They 
indicate  tliat  the  miners  have  met  with  large  yeins  of  this  stone  id 
their  worlcs  in  a  situation  intermediate  between  the  primitive  puts 
of  mountain  Bettucg  and  the  low  track  which  follows  on  the  west 
From  the  traces  I  noticed  on  the  remaining  strata  the  ore  had  been 
disposed  superficially,  and  the  Breccias  have  likewise  been  taken  up 
near  the  surface.  The  fragments  were  highly  diversified,  and  dif- 
ferent in  form  and  composition  from  the  Breccias  I  bad  hitherto 
found ;  exterior  poi  tions  were  generally  in  a  state  of  partial  decom- 
position, but  in  many  cases  the  ore  of  tin  was  still  abundantiy  ad- 
hering. 

The  fragments  consisted  of  siliceous  stone  or  of  particles  of  de- 
composed granite  of  various  sixes  united  by  a  cement  of  the  com- 
mon Red- Iron-stone  of  the  island.  Tlie  substances  observed  on  the 
surface  are : 

1 .  Particles  of  quartz  of  considerable  size  of  the  constitution  of 
the  crystallized  rock  abovementioned  frequently  occurring  at  the 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  (for  instance  at  Robo^klf,  Miriwiog, 
«cc. 

•  2.  Minute  particles  of  quartz  more  pure  and  regularly  crystal- 
lized. 

3.  Particles  of  felspar  of  considerable  variety  of  colour  and  fi- 
gure :  many  of  them  having  a  blackish  hue. 
'  The  surface  is  very  irr^ular  and  the  fracture  presents  the  sub- 
stances observed  on  the  surface  with  many  intervening  oellulosities, 
filled  with  an  earthy  ochreous  substance :  some  fragments^  howeTor 
were  more  compact  and  consisted  of  more  minute  particles  of  quartz. 
The  irregularity  of  the  form,  the  grossness  of  the  component  parti- 
cles, in  comparison  with  those  I  had  hitherto  found,  the  numerous 
cellulositics  which  intervened  and  the  ochreous  crust  with  the  com- 
pn.ct  portions  of  the  Red- Iron-stone,  retaining  a  deep  red  colour,: 
gave  a  peculiar  characteristic  appearance  to  the  Breccias  of  Tsben- 
gal. 

After  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  these  mines  I  crossed  the  ri. 
vcr  of  Hindis  near  its  source  and  entered  the  large  alluvial  tracl^ 
abovementioned  which  transmits  the  river  of  M&r&w6ng  and  its 
branches.  Several  slight  elevations  are  observed  at  a  distance  and 
the  road  is  alternately  rising  and  descending.  From  Tshengal  large 
rocks  of  sand-stone  are  plentifully  dispersed  through  the  conntTT, 
they  are  externally  of  a  greyish  colour  and  marked  by  numeroas 
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right-lines  crossini^  and  intersecting  each  other  mostly  at  oblique 
angles :  these  lines  being  of  a  substance  more  hard  and  compact 
than  the  rock  appear  slightly  elevated  on  the  sarfoce  where  the 
stone  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  fracture  is  white,  va- 
rying to  light  red  and  grey,  and  presents  the  lines  observed  on  the 
surface  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  rocks  of  Kamp&k  ;  they  appear 
as  a  pure  white  siliceous  substance  and  are  very  narrow. 

The  grain  of  these  rocks  is  fine  and  their  texture  compact ;  their 
range  is  probably  extensive  and  the  fr^ments  of  sand -stone  found 
at  many  of  the  mines  of  M&rdw&ng  and  i^ngk&l-pindng,  are  proba- 
hly  derived  from  them  :  beyond  these  rocks  I  observed  a  large  vein 
of  Red-Iron*8tone  projecting  from  the  surface,  and  about  3  miles 
firrther  I  crossed  the  river  of  M&riw&ng.  On  the  further  route  to- 
wards the  vicinity  of  Dshuruk,  very  few  remarks  offered  themselves ; 
i]^e  tract  is,  on  the  whole,  low.  In  one  place  only  I  observed  a  fix- 
ed vein  of  Red-Iron-stone,  and  in  another  I  found  loose  fragments 
on  the  road :  they  are  both  similar  in  their  fracture  to  the  more 
compact  Red-Iron-stones  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Island. 

Several  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Dshuruk  an  extensive  district 
is  partially  inundated,  and  the  passage  through  it  is  as  usual  over 
fallen  trees  and  long  slender  bridges :  this  swamp  it  formed  by  the 
heads  of  the  river  of  Dshuruk  not  yet  united  into  a  common  stream. 
That  extensive  track  which  stretches  in  the  central  parts  of  the  is- 
land towards  the  mountoin  M&i&ss  and  towards  the  south-east  di- 
vision of  the  island  is  of  a  similar  constitution  and  gives  rise  to  se- 
veral rivers,  discharging  themselves  towards  the  east  and  west,  which 
arc  laid  down  on  the  Geographical  Map.  Vegetation  in  all  these 
central  districts  is  highly  protuse  and  the  soil  black  and  fertile. 

About  hslf  a  mile  to  the  east  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  village  of 
Dshuruk  I  found  on  the  hill  called  Bukit  Pungong-ake  by  the  na- 
lives,  a  mineralogical  product  that  I  had  before  not  noticed  on  B4n- 
k^.  In  ascending  this  hill  a  stone  of  a  peculiar  kind  caught  my  at- 
tention, it  was  different  in  form  and  colour  from  all  the  substances 
hitherto  enumerated  and  presenting  where  it  was  not  concealed  re- 
gular sides  and  angles :  after  removing  the  soil  it  became  evident 
that  it  consisted  of  many  separate  portions,  and  on  applying  the 
hammer  the  larger  fragments  separated  into  cubes,  parallellograms, 
rhombs  &c,  while  the  same  disposition  to  separate  into  regular  frag- 
ments shewed  itself  in  the  minutest  portions.  The  whole  rock  was 
intersected  by  numerous  lines  which  indicated  the  point  of  separa- 
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tion :  where  it  was  exposed  by  a  new  firackare  it  exhiiNted  a  Toy 
eompact  snbstanee  of  a  pure  white  or  reddidi  eoloor,  and  sobm  o( 
the  separate  partides  were  elegantly  marked  or  insciibed  with  vi- 
nous figares  by  a  oombination  of  these  two  eolours. 

Although  ^e  appearance  of  tins  stone  was  on  the  first  view  ano- 
malous, it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  aeeonnt  for  its  source  on  Bia- 
IdL :  the  same  substance  which  in  the  more  primitive  parts  enters  m> 
to  the  compodtion  of  granite  appears  here  as  pure  felspar,  or  ii 
combination  with  substances  of  the  secondary  and  alluvial  district. 
It  is  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  causes  which  inflveoeed  its  pro- 
sent  disposilion,  and  by  the  foreign  substances  united  to  H:  but  itt 
configuration  and  quafides  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  beloufi 
to  the  class  just  mentioned.  The  strong  mineral  adds  do  not  eiect 
it. 

It  occurs  not  only  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill  Pungong-ake,  butabo 
in  large  loose  fragmentB  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  in  differat 
durecdons.  Besides  the  manner  just  described,  existing  in  a  pare 
state,  I  have  found  it,  on  the  same  hill,  combined  witii  the  Red* 
Iron-stone  of  the  neighbourhood  into  a  spedes  of  Breoda.  Tbe 
fracture  liere,  exhibits  the  feUpar,  with  its  peculiar  characters,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  Red-Iron-stone  b  combined  with  it  formi 
several  distinct  varieties.  In  one  of  these  the  Red-Iron-stone  is 
compact,  ponderous,  approaching  to  lustrous  and  of  a  dmrh  brown 
or  blackish  colour ;  ui  another  the  Red-Iron-stone  is  ochreous,  iHabk 
and  of  a  light  red  or  ydlowish  colour.  I  have  in  some  instances 
found  both  varieties  in  one  spedmen ;  when  the  fracture  of  the  fels- 
par, between  the  colours  of  the  other  substances  contributed  to  form 
a  very  beantifol  mass.  Some  of  the  fragments  of  felspar  are  per- 
vaded with  narrow  lines  of  a  black  substance  of  a  different  Uod, 
while  others  present  enclosed  in  the  usual  white  or  reddish  mass  t 
mineral  approaching  to  the  nature  of  horn-stone  or  flint.  In  some 
cases  fragments  of  sand-stone  are  amited  to  the  portions  of  felspar. 

On  the  further  route  across  the  Island  I  found  above  half  a  mile 
westward  from  Dshuruk  in  the  rivulet  Ayer-fiulin,  numerous  fnig- 
ments  of  stone  which  had  been  a  long  time  exposed  to  a  current  of 
water:  the  appearance  of  this  confirmed  my  opinion  concerning  tbe 
substance  found  on  Pungong-ake  and  these  had  probably  been  de* 
rived  from  the  same  or  a  neighbouring  eminence.  Thekr  cokwr 
was  generally  white,  their  sides  and  angles  regular,  tboi^  they 
shewed  by  the  rounded  extremities  the  force  of  a  current:  many 
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fragments  were  very  dmilar  to  tfuwe  I  had  foiind  at  the  aqueducts 
of  the  mines  and  which  have  lieen  deserihed  at  fragments  of  fBlspar. 
In  this  rivulet  were  also  fragments  of  pore  quarts  and  of  tliat  peeu- 
liar  riliceous  stone  which  is  intersected  hj  lines  of  a  com|Nuster  sub- 
stance. Continuing  the  trade  to  Kutto-waringin  I  hodced  on  sere* 
ral  elevations  fixed  veins  of  Red-Iron-stone ;  in  one  place  m  particu- 
lar,  this  substance  was  a  bladdsh  colour  and  uncommonly  ponder- 
ous, d'lsplaying  in  the  fracture  a  lustre  almost  metallic  Between 
nsany  elevations,  which  are  not  comnderable  the  whole  country  Is 
low  and  occasionally  inundated  and  before  arriving  at  the  stockade 
I  passed  above  a  mile  through  a  tract  which  was  completely  overflow- 
ed. A  belt  of  conriderable  extent  of  alluvial  tract  bounds  the  western 
shores  of  the  Ishmd  from  T&mpel£ng  to  Penligin,  transmitting  l>o* 
mdes  many  others,  the  rivers  of  Kutto-waringin  and  Mendu. 

(To  he  cimiinuedj 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  PRESENT 
CONDITION  OP  MALACCA. 

By  the  Hon.  £•   A.   Bllndbll,   C.  S. 

History. — ^The  earliest  notice  of  Blalacca  which  I  hare  met  vlth 
is  in  the  "  Navi^tion  and  Voyages  of  Lewis  Wertemanus  of  Rome 
in  the  year  1503."  The  following  id  the  ettract  alluded  to :  '*  SaO. 
ing  westward  towards  the  dty  of  Malacbi,  we  arrived  in  8  da^' 
sailing.  Not  far  from  this  city  is  a  famons  river  named  Gazs,  tbe 
largest  I  ever  saw,  containing  25  miles  in  breadth.  On  the  other 
side  is  seen  a  very  great  island  called  Sumetra  and  is  of  old  writers 
named  Taprobina.  When  we  came  to  the  city  of  Malacka  (whieb 
some  call  Melel^a)  we  were  incontinent  commanded  to  come  to  tbe 
Sultan,  being  a  Mahomedan  and  subject  to  the  great  Sultan  of  Clii- 
na  and  payeth  him  tribute,  of  which  tribute  the  cause  is,  that  mort 
than  80  years  ago  that  city  was  builded  by  the  Sultan  of  China  for 
none  other  cause  than  only  for  the  commodity  of  the  haven,  bein^ 
doubtless  one  of  the  fairest  in  that  ocean.  The  region  is  not  everr 
where  fruitful,  yet  hath  it  sufficient  of  wheat  and  flesh  and  bat  little 
wood.  They  have  plenty  of  fowls  as  in  Calicut,  but  the  Popinjirs 
are  much  finer.  There  is  also  found  Sandilium  and  Tin,  likewise 
elephants,  horses,  sheep,  kyne,  pardilles,  bufflos,  peacocks  and  nit« 
ny  other  beasts  and  fowls.  They  have  but  few  fruits.  The  people 
are  of  blackish  ashe  color.  They  have  very  large  foreheads,  rouixl 
eyes  and  flat  noses.  It  is  dangerous  there  to  go  abroad  in  tlie  nigbi, 
the  inhabitants  are  so  given  to  rob  and  murder.  The  people  are 
fierce,  of  erii  condition  ^nd  unruly,  for  they  will  obey  to  no  Govern- 
or being  altogether  given  to  rob  and  murder,  and  therefore  say  to  their 
Governors  that  they  will  forsake  country  if  they  strive  to  bind  them 
to  order,  which  they  say  the  more  boldly  because  they  are  near  on- 
to the  sea  and  may  easily  depart  to  other  places.  Por  these  causes 
we  spent  no  long  time  here,  but  hiring  a  brigantine  we  sailed  to 
the  I.  of  Sumetra  where  in  few  days  sailing  we  arrived  at  a  city 
named  Pidir  distant  about  80  miles  from  the  continent  or  firm  land." 

The  next  extract  which  I  will  give  id  from  the  travels  of  Cesar 
Frederick,  under  date  1564 : 

*'  Malacca  is  a  city  of  marvellous  great  trade  of  all  kind  of  mer* 
ahandize,  which  come  from  divers  parts  because  that  all  the  ship^ 
that  sail  in  these  seas  both  great  and  small  are  bound  to  touch  at 
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Malacca  to  pay  their  customs  there,  although  they  unlade  nothiog 
at  all,  as  we  do  at  Elsinor  :  and  if  by  night  they  escape  away  and 
pay  not  their  custom,  than  they  fall  into  a  greater  danger  after,  for 
if  they  come  into  the  Indii*s  and  have  not  the  seal  of  Malacca  they 
pay  double  custom.  I  ha?e  not  passed  further  than  Malacca  to* 
wards  the  east,  but  that  which  i  will  speak  of  here  is  by  good  in« 
formation  of  them  that  have  teen  there.  The  sailing  from  Malac- 
ca towards  the  east  is  not  common  for  all  men,  as  to  China  and 
Japan  but  only  for  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his  nobles,  with  leave 
granted  to  them  of  the  king  to  make  such  a  voyage  or  to  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Captain  of  Malacca*  These  are  the  king's  voyages 
that  every  year  there  departeth  from  Malacca  two  Gallions,  one  of 
them  goeth  to  the  Moluccas  to  kde  cloves  and  the  other  to  Banda 
to  lade  nutmegs  and  maces." 

The  next  extract  from  ancient  voyages  which  I  will  make  is  from 
that  of  Newhoff  in  1662  : 

'*  The  capital  city  is  likewise  called  Malacca,  being  the  same  in 
former  times  called  "  Jakola."  It  lies  under  2.  30  In  a  bay  at  the 
aecent  of  a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Muar  (otherwise  called 
the  Gaza  and  Jy|[a  and  Kroisant  or  as  the  Dutch  exprest  it  Kries- 
arant)  which  having  its  rise  deep  in  the  country  divides  the  castle 
from  the  city  and  washing  its  walls  fails  with  a  rapid  current  into 
the  sea.  Cross  this  river  is  a  strong  bridge  built  of  stone  with  se- 
yeral  arches*     ♦     *     *     It  is  very  fiopulous.     *     ♦     * 

'<  The  king  ot  Johore  besieged  the  city  in  1606,  with  60,000 
men,  the  Portuguese  having  maintained  themselves  there  till  1649, 
when  the  Dutch  after  a  siege  of  four  months  made  themselves  mas* 
ters  of  it  after  the  Portuguese  had  been  in  possession  130  years. 
»  *  «  ♦  « 

'*  The  foundation  of  Malacca  was  laid  about  250  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  About  that  time  one  8angsinga 
reigned  in  Sinkepure  situate  under  50  minutes  of  north  Latitude 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Java  one  Parnvisa  who  at  his 
death  left  his  sons  under  the  guardianshiii  of  his  own  brother,  their 
uncle,  but  he  having  found  occasion  t^  murder  the  eldest,  usurped 
the  throne  at  whioli  some  of  the  noble  Javanese  being  highly  dis- 
grusted  did,  with  Paramisora  their  late  king's  youngest  son,  fly  to  Sin- 
kepure where  they  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  Sangsinga,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  Paramisora  in  combination  with  his  Javanese 
murdered  Sangsinga  and  put  himself  in  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

E  3 
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The  kingr  of  Siam  being  highly  exasperated  at  tJie  treachery  i^faiBtt 
Sangsinga  his  Tassal  and  son-in-kw,  forof^d  the  Javanese  to  quit  the 
country  who  being  now  obliged  to  seek  for  a  new  habitation,  settled 
themselves  near  the  river  Muir  where  they  bailt  a  stronghold  call* 
Payopayo,  beside  the  Javanese  P&ramisora  was  followed  by  2J00O 
others  called  Gellati  who  live  upon  fishing  and  robbing,  but  though 
they  had  been  very  instrumental  in  Sinkepore  he  did  not  thiDk  fit 
to  receive  them  within  his  new  built  city,  whidi  made  them  settle 
their  colony  about  3  or  4  leagues  from  the  river  Moar,  not  far  from 
where  Malacca  now  lies,  where  they  joined  with  the  inhabitants  who 
were  half  savages,  since  which  time  their  language  is  called  the 
Malaya  language.  But  when  they  became  straitened  for  room 
some  of  them  settled  themselves  about  j^  of  a  league  from  thenoe  on 
a  hill  called  Bitan  surrounded  with  a  large  plain.  Paramisora  be- 
ing taken  with  the  conveniency  and  pleasant  situation  of  this  place, 
abandoned  Payopayo  and  transferred  his  colony  near  this  place, 
which  kfterwards  was  call  Malacca,  i.  e.  banished  persons,  in  me* 
mory  of  the  exiled  Javanese."* 

^*  Saguan  Dorsa  son  of  Paramisora  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom, 
and,  having  submitted  himself  as  a  vassal  of  the  ki^g  of  Siam,  rodoe- 
ed  the  whole  country  of  Sinkepure  to  the  east  as  fer  as  Pbrto  on 
the  isle  of  Zambilan  which  lies  west  of  Malacca  a  tract  of  land  40 
leagues  in  length.  His  successors  found  means  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Siam  especially  after  they  were,  by  the  Persians  and  those 
of  Sinat  brought  to  the  Mahomedan  religion.  The  king  of  Siam 
in  1502,  about  9  yenrs  before  the  Portuguese  became  masters  of 
Siam  (Malacca?)  did  attack  the  king  of  MaUcca  with  a  fleet  of  90O 
sails,  aboard  of  which  where  6,000  soldiers  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor  of  Sizor  but  the  fleet  was  scattered  by  a  storm.'' 

<'  The  harbour  of  Malacca  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  Indies, 
being  navigable  at  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  a  conveniency  belong- 
ing scacce  to  any  other  in  the  Indies.  ''Whilst  the  Portuguese  were 
in  possession  of  it,  this  city  was  very  famous  for  its  traffic  and  riches 
in  gold,  precious  stones  and  all  other  rarieties  of  the  Indies.  Ma- 
lacca being  the  key  of  China  and  Japan  trade  and  of  tiie  Molucca 
islands  and  Sunda.  In  short  Malacca  was  the  richest  city  in  the 
Indies,  next  to  Goa  and  Ormus." 


*  In  a  note  pa^c  328  of  Marsdeo*s  Sumatra  this  account  of  Malacca  is 
donied  all  credit  when  contrasted  ivith  that  given  by  Valentyn  and  others. 
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**  The  Poitug^eae  used  to  take  ten  per  cent,  custom  of  all  8hifi» 
passing  that  way  whereby  they  got  rast  riches,  but  the  Dutch  E.  I. 
Co.  has  abolished  this,  looking  upon  it  as  an  unreasonable  imposi- 
tion aiid  are  contented  to  traffic  there.  Melacca  is  a  country  pro- 
ducing but  very  little  itself,  but  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  staple 
of  the  Indies.  *  *  *  In  short  there  is  such  a  vast  traffic  and 
concourse  of  merchants  here  that  from  them  probably  it  got  the 
name  of  Golden  Chersonensus  among  the  ancients,  Melacca  being 
certainly  the  richest  harbour  that  can  be  seen,  for  formerly  and  to 
this  day  the  merchants  were  so  rich  here  that  they  used  to  compute 
by  no  less  than  by  bars  of  gold." 

*  Kr  «  *  « 

"  Sinkepure  lies  on  the  most  southern  point  of  all  Asia,  about 
half  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  line  and  20  leagues  from  Melacca* 

*  *  *  To  the  south  of  Melacca  is  a  small  island  of  about  half 
a  league  in  compass,  by  the  Portuguese  called  **  Isle  das  Pedros" 
and  has  good  water.  About  half  cannon  shot  from  the  city  another 
small  islsnd  called  Melacca  and  by  the  Portuguese  called  Isle  das 
NAos  or  Ship  Island.  Two  leagues  from  Melacca  is  a  pretty  large 
island  called  Sapta." 

The  following  few  extracts  are  from  the  voyage  of  Dr.  John 
Francis  Gomelli  Careri,  who  seems  to  have  visited  Malacca  in  1505 : 

"  Melacca  is  situated  in  2.  20.  N.  Lat.  It  contain  about  5,000 
souls,  most  of  them  Portuguese  Catholics,  better  instructed  in  mat- 
ters of  futh,  than  any  in  Europe,  there  being  children  10  or  12 
years  old  that  answer  in  questions  concerning  religion  as  solidly  as 
a  divine  could  do.     *     *     * 

"  The  city  gives  laws  to  all  ships  that  pass  the  Straits,  obliging 
them  to  pay  anchorage  whether  they  put  into  the  Port  or  not. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships  pay  100  pieces  of  eight  each,  others 
less.  The  Dutch  are  so  hard  upon  these  nations  because  they  say 
they  paid  as  much  when  th*  Portuguese  were  masters  of  it.  The 
English  arc  not  only  free  from  the  burden  but  much  honored     * 

*  *  The  Port  of  Malacca  is  very  safe  and  has  a  great  commerce 
from  east  and  west  *  *  *  The  dominion  of  the  Dutch  reaches 
but  3  miles  round  the  city  because  the  natives  being  a  wild  people 
living  like  beasts  they  will  not  easily  submit  to  bear  the  Holland 
yoke.  They  are  called  Menancavoes,  very  great  thieves.  Their 
king  called  Pagarioyou  has  his  residence  at  Nanning  a  village  made 
with  mats,  ill  put  together  in  the  thickest  of  the  wood.     No  better 
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account  of  their  country  can  be  had,  from  want  of  eonmierce  with 
them.'* 

Ere  I  make  any  remarks  on  these  old  acxxyunts  (^  Malacca^  I 
vould  refer  to  the  only  two  native  manuscrifltB  which  I  haVe  had 
the  opportunity  of  perusing  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Malacca.  The  first  is  the  Historical  Romance  of  H4of 
Tu&h,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  colony  from  Palemb^ng  aettled 
in  B^nt&n,  under  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  House  of  Bnkit 
Sig^untang:,  and  that,  after  some  years,  the  Prince  undertook  a  grand 
huntingr  party  with  the  view  of  fixing  upon  a  site  for  a  new  capital. 
He  is  described  as  leaving  Bdnt&n  with  a  fleet  of  boats  and  landing 
on  Pulo  Ledang  where,  during  a  hunt,  a  white  moose  deer  suddenly 
disappeared,  which  was  considered  a  decisive  omen  of  this  place  bdng 
most  suited  for  a  Capital.  The  Island  was  ordered  to  be  cleared 
and  the  officers  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  work  was  entrusted 
fixed  upon  a  spot  where  grew  a  Malacca  tree  as  the  site  of  the  King^s 
Palace,  whence  the  place  was  subsequently  called  Malacca.  No 
dates  or  means  of  affixing  any  date  are  given  in  the  narrative. 

The  second  Malayan  manuscript  which  I  have  perused  is  one  of 
which  great  use  has  been  made  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  give 
anything  like  a  connected  narrative  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Ma- 
layan states.  Mnrsden  in  his  History  of  Sumatra  page  327  gives 
nearly  a  literal  translation  of  this  documenti  not  however  as  a  trans- 
lation, but  as  an  abstract  of  the  information  gleaned  by  him  from 
the  works  of  certain  Dutch  Authors*  relative  to  Malayan  History, 
from  early  times  to  the  conquest  of  Malacca  by  the  Portuguese, 
in  1511.  Newbold  gives  a  continuation  of  this  same  document 
under  the  appellation  of  '*  Katurunan"  or  "  genealogy  of  Johore*' 
from  the  conquest  of  Malacca  to  the  disputes  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  relative  to  Singapore.  The  authenticity  of  this  do- 
cument becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  Ae  Malays,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion it  is,  fur  many  reasons,  open  to  strong  suspicions  of  bang 
of  European  manufacture.  That  it  is  not  a  genuine  Malayan 
document  is  evident  I  think  from  the  precision  of  dates,  the  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  hereditary  Princes  during  a  period  of  700 
years,  and  the  absence  of  all  supernatural  agency.  Be  the  value  of 
this  last  manuscript  what  it  may,  I  am  inclined  to  conclude,  from  a 

*  Yalentyn  and  others. 
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consideration  of  all  the  fortgding  aiscottnts,  that  the  present  site  of 
Malacca  is  not  that  on  which  the  Mala^rs  from  B^nt&n  or  Siqlepure 
first  established  a  town  of  that  name.  The  ]M>iut  is  one  of  too  slight 
importance  or  interest  in  these  days  to  fleserve  the  trouble  of  elu- 
cidation, but  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  romance  of  Hang 
Tu6h  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  settlers  from  B^t&n  fixed 
themselfes  on  an  Island  containing  a  mountain  called  Gnnong  L6- 
d6ng  (the  name  of  mount  Ophir),  leading  to  the  supposition  that  in 
their  days,  the  sea  covered  much  of  what  is  now  dry  land.  May  not 
the  degree  of  credit  due  to  this  statement,  be  coupled  with  that  due 
to  the  early  European  Voyagers  relatiye  to  the  excellence  and  con- 
yeniencyofthe  Port  of  Malacca,  and  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  aspect 
of  this  coast  in  the  15th.  century  must  have  been  something  very 
different  from  what  it  now  bears.* 

A  perusal  of  Albuquerque^s  reports  to  his  government  relative  to 
his  conquest  of  Malacca,  should  they  exist  either  in  Lisbon  or  Goa, 
would  certainly  prove  extremely  interesting.  He  must  have  been 
gifted  with  rare  genius  and  great  political  foresight,  to  have  deter- 
mined, so  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  route  round  fhe  Cape  and 
80  immediately  after  his  own  arrival  in  India,  on  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  so  remote  a  spot  as  Malacca,  but  he  must  have  viewed  that 
spot  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman,  as  giving  his  country  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  for  upwards  of  a 
century  his  views  were  fully  realized.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
gallantry  displayed  in  the  attack,  and  of  the  devoted  bravery  of  the 
Malays  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  lapse 
of  time  has  tended  to  throw  a  halo  of  romance  over  the  affair. 
Grawfurd,  on  the  occasion  of  his  vbit  to  Malacca  in  1821,  says  ''we 
cannot,  as  Europeans,  but  survey  with  pride  the  spot  on  which  stood 
the  bridge  by  which  Albuquerque  at  the  head  of  700  Europeans 
stormed  walls  and  intrenchments  that  were  guarded  by  30,000  bar- 
barians." Tlie  700  Europeans,  30,000  barbarians  and  the  intrench- 
ments seem  all  equally  imaginary.  Could  so  large  a  body  of  Euro- 
peans have  been  spared  from  Goa  in  1511,  and  how  can  we  recon- 
cile 30,000  fighting  men,  behind  walls  and  intrenchments,  with  the 

*  See  some  remarks  on  the  changes  which  the  coast  or  Malacca  has  an- 
dergono,  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
ntfMu/a,  ante  p.  125.  We  think  it  is  probable,  from  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  coast,  that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  considerably  retrograded  dur- 
ing the  last  3  centuries.    Ed. 
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account  giTcn  of  the  place  io  15032  Jfadgmg  from  that  aceoBDt,  Ac 
probalNlity  is  that  Malacca  was  then  a  nestof  ptratesandfanriesiBa- 
raDden  under  a  nominal  g^OTemment,  and  that  Albaqnenise,  leemf 
the  advantage  they  derired'from  thdr  pontion,  detemiiiied  to  ex- 
terminate them  and  substitute  the  more  powerful  eoouiMiid  of  ius 
own  country.  The  Malays  however  would  not  pat  ap  ipuctiy  with 
the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans  in  theur  eountry,  and  for  upward*  of 
a  century  theur  efforts  were  unoeadi^^  to  regain  poaacanOD  of  3li- 
lacca.  Common  cause  seems  to  have  been  made  bj  all  die  Ma- 
layan states  to  effect  this  object,  but  without  sucoesa,  thoogh  oo  one 
or  two  occaaons  they  seem  to  have  been  on  the  very  point  of  sue* 
ceeding  and  the  place  to  luive  been  relieved  by  the  merest  chance. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  16th.  century  the  Aebinese  acem  to 
have  been  the  leading  Mdayan  state,  and  the  aoooonts  that  are  gives 
of  the  armaments  fitted  out  by  them  sgainst  Malacca,  (vide  Bfarsden's 
History)  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  Acheen  was  a  very  rich  and 
powerful  kingdom,  but  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ex»jC* 
gerations  of  native  writers  and  for  the  credulity  of  Eniopeaiis  in  these 
times. 

That  MaUcca  withstood  many  sieges  during  the  rule  of  the  Por« 
tuguese  is  no  doubt  very  true,  and  that  some  fighting*  may  have  ta- 
ken place,  on  these  oocaaoos  outside  the  walls,  b  probable,  but  that 
any  attempt  was  ever  made  to  batter  or  to  storm  the  walls  or  b- 
trenchments,  I  do  not  believe.  Sueh  a  mode  of  fighting  does  not 
accord  with  Mateyan  ideas,  and  is  never  found  mentioned  in  their 
writinp.  , 

The  Portuguese  rule  seems  to  have  been  confined  within  a  vcrr 
small  circle  round  their  Fort,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  attempt  bdi^ 
ever  made  by  them  to  extend  their  dominions,  yet  one  might  sup- 
pose that  Albuquerque's  genius,  suppported  by  700  Europeans, 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  absolute  rule  over 
any  extent  of  country  he  might  have  desired  in  these  parts.  But  no 
doubt  he  was  content  with  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  thought  the 
land  not  worth  the  conquest. 

In  1640  the  Duteh.  as  allies  of  the  Malays  of  Johorc,  drove  the 
Portuguese  out  of  Malacca  and  retained  possession  of  it  themselves, 
from  which  time  to  the  present  we  hear  no  more  of  uegee  and  block- 
ades  of  the  place,  yet  the  Dutch,  or  indeed  any  European  power  of 
those  days,  could  hardly  have  found  more  favour  in  native  ens  thw 
the  Portuguese.     It  may  have  been  that  they  lost  no  time  after  ob- 
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tainin^  possession  in  sfarengthening  their  position  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  render  utterly  hopeless  all  native  attacks  on  it,  and  truly  the  re- 
mains of  their  fortifications,  now  to  he  seen  here,  evince  the  deter- 
mmation  to  render  Mabcca  perfectly  impregrnable  to  any  native  at- 
tack. At  the  same  time  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  exerted  the  in- 
flnence  of  their  position  and  power  to  ohtain  an  ascendency  over  the 
neighbouring  states,  with  the  view  of  establishing  in  them  a  mono- 
|>o]y  of  produce,  especially  of  Tin,  then  almost  the  sole  known  arti- 
of  produce.  Judging  however  from  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Go- 
melli  Careri,  it  would  appear  that  during  the  first  20  or  30  years 
of  the  Dutch  rule,  Malacca  must  have  been  neglected  and  misma- 
naged, otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  place  that  had  been  so  re- 
nowned, having  dwindled  to  a  population  of  5,000  souls,  shut  up 
within  thdr  fortifications  and  surrounded  by  half  savage  people.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  if  it  had  thus  fallen  off,  it  revived 
very  considerably,  and  continued  to  prove  a  most  valuable  settlement 
to  the  Dutch,  till  about  the  period  of  our  establishment  in  Pinang, 
when  of  course  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  that  had  thitherto  re- 
sorted to  Malacca  was  attracted  to  the  new  English  settlement.  The 
establishment  of  Singapore  soon  drew  off  what  little  trade  remuned, 
since  which,  Malacca  has  gradually  fallen  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
neglect  and  insignificance,  so  much  so,  that  soon  after  it  came  into 
our  possession  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  abandon  it,  and  remove 
the  inhabitants  to  Pinang,  and,  in  our  own  time,  it  has  been  said 
that  a  similar  measure  has  been  advocated  in  favor  of  Singapore, 
but  leaving  aside  the  wanton  cruelty  of  such  an  act,  those  who  may 
have  advocated  it  evinced  their  own  great  ignorance  of  the  advantages 
of  such  a  position  as  Malacca. 

In  1825,  after  several  shifts  between  Dutch  and  English,  Malac- 
ca was  finally  ineorporatcd  by  treaty  with  the  British  dominions  in 
the  east,  since  which,  her  decline  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  her 
history  a  mere  record  of  that  decline,  with  the  episode  of  what  was 
called  the  Naning  war,  of  which  no  one  is  very  proud  except  a  few 
naHve  chiefs  who  still  chackle  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  having 
caused  the  English  to  retreat.     Those  who  are  desirous  of  learning 
the  cause,  eonduct,  and  tcrtnination  of  this  war,  may  be  referred  to 
Newbold's  pages,  where  they  will  find  that  the  cause  was  the  non-pay- 
ment  of  a  tribute  of  400  Gatitangs  of  paddy,  value  12  Dollws,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  war  cost  somewhere  about  twenty  lacs  of  ^pees, 
and  that  it  ended  in  pensioning  the  rebel  chief  on  a  hundred  Rupcem 
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a  month,  a  larger  sum  of  moocj  tlum  tbe  nan  had  ercr  before  pos- 
BCflBed  at  one  time. 

RsTBars.— Theeaifiestaceoantof  the  Rcfemie  and  Expeii£- 
tare  of  Mabeca  wluch  1  hare  met  with  n  girea  in  a  *«  NoCe*'mthe 
▼ojagea  of  Starorioiu  from  which  die  following ^  an  extract:  '^Go- 
TeiDor  Mesbd  sUted  the  charges  of  Mahieea  in  his  tzme  at  102,000 
florins,  and  the  Revenoe  at  89,000  (about  90,000  and  7B»000  Rs.) 
In  1779  however,  the  former  amoonted  to  113,000  florins  (99,000 
K».)  and  the  hitter  to  162,000  (143,000  Rs.)  leaving  a  bahmee  of 
49,000  florins  (43,000  Rs.)  Tliis  Rerenne  proceeds  from  datics 
en  Imports  and  Exports,  a  great  trade  being  carried  on  here  bf  tlw 
Indians  and  free  European  Merchants  of  all  nations,  and  from  the 
profits  on  goods  sold  by  the  Company  (Dutch.)  Of  the  Export  do- 
ty of  6  per  cent,  i  is  allowed  as  perquisites  to  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, of  which  the  Governor  has  40,  the  second  in  command  15, 
and  the  rest  is  distributed  in  different  proportions  to  the  inferior 
officers.  The  Governor  has  tlso  an  allowance  of  one  guilder  per 
picul  on  all  the  tin  collected.  A  hurge  quantity  of  this  article,  3  or 
400,000  fts  is  purchased  here  every  year  at  about  568.  per  cwt. 
which  is  generally  disposed  of  in  India.  In  1778  howerer  100,000 
fts  was  sold  in  Holhmd  at  74s.  per  cwt. 

**  The  territorial  extent  of  this  Government  is  not  great.  It  b 
confined  to  the  city  of  Malacca  and  the  neighbouring  small  prorinee 
of  P^r&h,  where  the  Company  have  a  fort  for  protecting  the  oollec* 
tion  of  Tin  wluch  ts  dug  there." 

Considering  that  about  1779,  were  probably  the  palmiest  dsys  of 
Malacca  when  she  had  no  rival  in  the  Struts,  thb  amount  of  Reve- 
nue seems  very  inconsiderable,  but  probably  the  Dutch  Company'^ 
servants,  who  divided  these  perquisites  among  themselves  in  lieu,  do 
doubt,  of  salary,  were,  like  the  servants  of  a  rival  Company  of  those 
days,  not  very  particular  in  accounting  to  their  hou'ble  masters  for 
the  Revenue  that  passed  through  their  hands.  An  Export  doty  of  6 
per  cent  (what  the  Import  duty  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  probably 
it  was  the  same)  ought  to  have  realized  on  the  whole  trade  of  the  east- 
em  seas  concentrated  in  the  place,  much  more  than  142,000  Rs. 
even  supposing  that  sum  not  to  include  the  "  perquisites.''  Pro- 
bably these  sums  which  are  given  as  the  whole  Revenue  of  the  place, 
denote  merely  the  amount  of  customs,  for  in  1815,  long  after  the  es- 
toblishment  of  Pinang  had  affected  the  trade  of  Malacca,  tiie  cus- 
toms are  stated  by  Ncwbold  to  have  realised  50,590  Dollars, 
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Assuming  the  above  quoted  statement  to  be  correct  and  following 
t;ho8e  given  by  Newbold  in  his  work,  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  at 
a  glance  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Malacca  Excliequer  s 

'Vear.     Revenue.     Eayenditure.     Overplus.      Defny.      Nation, 

1779^142,000   »    09,000     ^43,000   ^    „  Dutch. 

1807       182,000         173,000  9,000  „  English. 

I8I8       165,000        158,000  7,000  „  Do. 

1821       154,000        unkno^vn  ,,  „  Dutch. 

1831         48,000        164«000  „  135,000     EngKsh. 

1847        73,000        141,000  „  68,000        Do. 

The  present  revenue  of  Malacca  consists  almost  wholly  of  what 
are  called  Excise  Farms,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  monopor 
ly  of  the  retiul  of  Opium,  Arrack  and  Seree  leaf,  the  two  first 
turning  the  vices  and  the  latter  the  luxury  or  rather  necessity  of  the 
people  to  the  account  of  the  treasury.  The  lands  which  ought  to 
yield  something  to  the  exchequer,  have  for  the  last  20  years,  prov- 
ed a  dead  loss  on  our  hands,  owing  to  causes  which  will  be  explain- 
ed hereafter,  but  of  late  the  duty  derived  from  the  collection  of  Tin, 
which  may  be  called  a  produce  of  the  land,  has  tended  to  place  the 
balance  of  the  land  revenue  account  on  the  right  side. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  revenue  for  the  past  year ; 

Excise  Farms, ^  52,956 

Land  Revenue, 2,660 

Tin  Duty,.. 10,802 

Court  Fees, 5,431 

Sundries, 1,280 


73,129 


To  the  above  sum  must  be  added  the  amount  collected  during  the 
}  ear  on  account  of  assessment  on  houses,  lands,  horses,  carriages, 
&c.,  for  though  nominally  this  fund  is  kept   distinct,  under   the 
tittle  of  a  Municipal  Fund,  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  mvx^t 
be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  government  revenue,  for  it    i»   1®" 
vied  by  authority  of  government  and  is  disbursed  hy  governxnent 
officcre.    The  amount  for  the  past  year  was   Drs.   15,820    ^1:»'^«^^ 
added  to  the  other  items  of  revenue  gives  a  grand  total  of  88, ^^ 
Dollars. 
The  amount  given  in  the  preceding  statenaent  as  that  of  tli^     ^^ 
F  3 
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penditure  of  Malacca  during  the  past  year  is  wholly  a  fictitioiis  sun, 
as  it  includes  several  items  that  ought  not  to  be  included  and  ex- 
cludes others  that  ought  to  appear  in  it.  It  does  not  Indade  the 
expense  either  of  the  Military  or  of  the  convicts,  both  of  whom  came 
bonft  fide  indents  on  the  treasury,  while  it  does  include  portions  of 
the  pay  of  the  Governor,  the  Recorder  and  the  expences  of  tvo 
steam  vessels,  none  of  which  are  actually  drawn  from  the  Malaoci 
Treasury.  Ndther  does  this  statement  include  the  sumi  paid  by 
the  Assessment  Fund.  The  result  of  these  various  indosions  and 
exclusions  will  give  the  real  expenditure  of  Malacca  during  the 
psst  year  as  follows : 

General 57,000 

Judicial  and  Police 30,00u 

Military 47,000 

Marine 0,000 

•     Ijand  Redemption  and  Pensions 20,500 

Convict  Department 8,500 


169,000 


To  this  must  be  added  the  following  nominal  chaiges,  that  is, 
expenses  debited  to  Malacca,  but  not  actually  disbursed  by  the  load 
treasury: 

Military  charges  paid  at  Madras, 20,000 

i  Salaries  of  Governor,  Recorder  and  their  establishments    34,000 
i  Expences  of  two  Steamers  attached  to  the  Straits, 16,000 

70,000 

Making  a  Grand  total  of, 239,000 

This  certainly  tells  heavily  against  Malacca,  in  the  General  Books, 
but  it  may  be  duubtful  how  for  the  latter  nominal  charges  can  just- 
ly be  made  against  her  to  such  an  extent,  considering  the  very  dispro- 
portionate share  she  obtains  of  the  services  of  either  functionaries  or 
steamers  compared  with  the  other  settlements,  but  this  is  matter  of 
account  and  adjustment,  and  the  general  result  may  be  inferred  to  be 
that  Malacca  pays  about  one  half  of  its  expences,  and  therein  does 
as  well  as  her  neighbours.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Malacca  is  as 
yet  far  from  having  made  good  all  her  resources,  she  has  got  vist 
tracts  of  fertile  land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  with  capital 
and  enterprize  once  fully  directed  in  that  quarter,  it  is  probable  she 
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would  ere  long  be  able  (o  exhibit  a  revenue  equal  to  all  her  ex- 
pences. 

Lands. — ^The  subject  of  land  tenures  and  revenue  in  Malacca  is 
one  of  very  considerable  complication  and  not  at  all  understood  out 
of  the  place  itself.  As  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard  Wmy  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Sug^r 
cultivation  may  tend  to  bring  Malacca  into  notice  as  a  sugar  produc* 
ing  country,  I  will  make  no  further  apology  for  endeavouring  to 
render  the  subject  of  the  land  tenures  one  of  readable  interest. 

During  the  period  of  the  Dutch  possesion,  Malacca  was  consider- 
ed a  mere  outpost  of  the  supreme  colonial  government  in  Java,  for 
securing  Dutch  supremacy  and  monopoly  in  the  Straits,  and  not  only 
was  agriculture  discouraged  but  it  was  absolutely  prevented.  The 
cultivation  of  grain  was  forbidden  as  interferring  with  monopoly  in 
Java,  and  other  species  of  tropical  cultivation  were  equally  disallow* 
ed  from  the  same  cause.  Land  consequently  was  of  little  or  no  va« 
lue,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  recklessly  granted  away  by  the  Dutch 
local  government  to  all  applicants  for  it.  In  1825,  when  we  fi- 
nally assumed  possession  of  the  place,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  lands  of  the  interior  had  been  granted  away  to  private  indiridu- 
als,*  and  not  the  lands  alone  but  the  right  of  levying  the  custom- 
ary Malayan  tax  on  them.  That  tax  is  ten  per  cent  upon  produce 
of  every  description  obtuned  from  the  land,  and  it  seems  that  the 
proprietors'  (either  by  direct  grant,  or  by  inheritance  or  purchase 
from  direct  grantees)  levied  or  considered  themselves  to  have  the 
right  to  levy,  ten  per  cent  upon  such  produce  as  the  land  yielded  at 
the  time  we  took  possession  in  1825.  It  was  not  however  till  18279 
when  Malacca  was  placed  under  the  government  of  Mr.  FuUarton, 
that  any  detailed  investigation  was  made  into  the  respective  rights  of 
government  and  of  private  individuals,  llie  proprietors  were  called 
upon  to  produce  their  grants,  but  not  one  was  forthcoming.  This 
was  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  the  Dutch  system  of  registry, 
whereby,  on  a  transfer  or  inheritance  of  land,  the  original  grant  and 
all  prior  deeds  of  transfer  were  deposited  in  the  Record  Office.  The 
system  was  no  doubt  good,  but  unfortunately  the  Dutch  carried 
away  all  these  records  with  them. 

Mr.  Fullarton  seems  to  have  been  very  doubtful  of  the  legality  of 

*  It  is  curious  that  nothing  seems  to  have  been  known,  or  at  least  said, 
about  these  Grants  daring  our  previous  possession  of  Malacca  of  severi^^ 
years. 
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the  tenures  of  these  proprietors,  and  at  tiie  sme  tune  mndi  paxzled 
to  determine  what  thetr  rights  exactly  were,  for  none  ot  tiiem  eoald 
distioctly  telL  It  had  nerer  been  worth  their  while,  in  the  Dotdi 
time,  to  ascertain  their  rights  with  anj  predston,  and  now  that  land 
was  becoming  Taliiable  and  their  rights  of  importanee  to  tiiemselfes, 
tbey  had  not  the  means  of  defining  them*  A  meeting  of  proprie- 
tors was  called  by  the  local  goremment  in  1827»  witii  die  riew  of 
obtaining  information  on  the  suliject  of  th«r  rights  over  the  lauds 
in  die  interior* 

1  sU     As  between  goremment  and  the  proprietors : 

**  On  a  reference  to  the  records  in  the  Registrar's  office,  it 
would  appear  that  some  grants  expressly  state  the  rigbt  of  goTcrn- 
ment  to  resume  the  land,  and  all,  so  far  as  the  inquiry  has  gone, 
seem  to  indicate  an  ultimate  right  of  this  natnre. 

**  The  grantee  by  the  records,  is  generally  supposed  to  receive 
the  land  under  an  engagement  to  clear  the  same  of  jangle,  and  the 
right  of  resumption  on  the  part  of  government  would  seem  to  arise 
from  the  non-fulfilment  of  this  expressed  or  implied  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  grantee. 

"  In  regard  to  this  claim,  implied  or  seemingly  understood  in  fa- 
TOr  of  gOYcmment,  the  present  proprietors  state,  that  without  ques- 
tioning the  absolute  right  of  Government  on  this  point,  they  consi- 
der themselves  as  possessing,  in  equity,  a  full  and  inviolable  title  to 
their  grounds,  insomuch  as  the  land  has  been  sold  to  and  handed 
over  during  a  series  of  years  to  various  individuals,  without  any  men- 
tion being  made  of  such  inherent  reservations  affecting  their  title. 
On  being  required  to  produce  their  title  deeds  and  grants,  the  pre- 
sent proprietors  can  only  shew  bills  of  sale.  They  state  that  all  sales 
or  transfers  of  land  were  made  in  the  Court  of  Justice,  which  body 
detained  all  previous  papers  snd  deeds  on  delivering  the  bill  of  ule 
or  transfer,  and  that  the  court  did  not  intimate  to  tiiem  the  abore 
reservations,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  do  if  such  a  right  be  recoi^- 
nised  on  the  part  of  government. 

"  The  proprietors  acknowledge  that  they  consider  themselves 
bound,  on  the  requisitions  of  government,  to  keep  in  repair  all  es- 
tablished bridges  and  roads  running  through  their  grounds,  and  to 
clear  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  river  bordering  on  their  estates  from 
nuisances,  but  that  all  new  roads  are  to  be  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  government,  who  can  carry  such  roads  through  any  part  of  the 
estate,  after  intimating  their  intentions  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
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^*  The  proprietors  acknowledge  also  that  in  cases  of  emergency 
(if  any  such  should  occur)  they  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  peace 
of  their  respective  estates  by  embodying  a  police  from  among  their 
servants." 

2nd.     As  between  the  proprietors  and  the  tenants : 

"  The  tenant  settles  on  an  estate  by  the  verbal  permission  of  the 
proprietor.  There  is  no  express  law  as  to  the  rate  of  rent  payable, 
but  the  custom  in  general  is  for  the  landlord  to  receive  10  per 
cent  upon  all  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

"  During  the  Dutch  administration  the  inhabitants  were  not  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  rice,  and  tlie  produce  of  estates  consbted  eliiefly 
of  fruity  wood  and  charcoal. 

*'  A  tenant  may  sell  transfer,  devise  &g,  the  poition  of  land  he 
may  cultivate  and  he  is  free  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  any  extent. 

*'  The  landholder  possesses  no  right  to  establish  his  own  mode  of 
assessment  or  revenue  whether  as  to  time  or  place  or  rate.  In  the 
collection  of  these  tithes  some  proprietors  farm  out  their  revenues 
and  others  receive  them  through  their  agent." 

On  these  statements  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  FuUarton,  then  go- 
vernor of  the  Straits  settlement. 

"  These  descriptions  are  quite  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The 
tenant  it  appears  cannot  settle  on  an  estate  without  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor ;  it  appears  also  that  there  is  no  settled  law  for  esta- 
blishment of  any  particular  rent,  bat  the  custom  is  10  per  cent,  but 
of  what  nature  is  this  custom  ?  Is  it  custom  and  prescription  usage 
strong  as  law,  or  merely  the  usual  practice  of  the  proprietors  to  re- 
ceive a  10th.  because  they  cannot  or  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
get  more.  If  the  tenant  cannot  settle  on  an  estate  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  proprietor,  it  follows  that  the  latter  may  make  his  own 
terms  as  to  rent  and  pajrment.  It  is  said  that  the  landholder  pos- 
sesses no  right  to  establish  his  own  modes  of  assesment  whether  as 
to  time  or  place,  but  this  is  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  title  and 
power  of  a  proprietor  and  with  the  admitted  one  of  preventing  any 
one  from  settling  on  the  estate  without  his  consent.  The  paragraph 
which  follows  is  alike  inconsistent- and  irreconcileable  with  the  title 
of  proprietor,  vizt.  that  the  tenant  may  sell,  transfer,  demise  &c,  the 
portions  of  land  he  may  cultivate,  and  that  he  may  cultivate  the 
soil  (that  is  in  fact  the  soil  of  another,  the  proprietor)  to  any  extent. 

"  The  very  unsettled  and  undetermined  state  of  relative  rights — 
questions  that  in  other  parts  of  India  have  excited  endless  enquiry. 
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discussions  and  controversy, — ^is  a  proof  of  the  very  low  eonsidentiott    j 
in  which  the  ownership  of  land  is  held  in  Malacca."  > 

A  few  months  after  this  a  document  was  brought  to  light»  wbidi 
seems  to  have  satisfied  Mr.  Fullarton's  mind  as  to  the  niture  of  the 
rights  of  the  so  called  proprietors  over  the  lands  of  Malacca.  Hib 
was  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Dutch  government  in  1819,  re- 
ferring to  one  in  1773  which  expressly  interdicts  and  prohibits  pro* 
prietors  from  levying  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  produce  from  thdr 
tenants.  From  this  it  was  concluded  that  the  government  of  tlie 
day  gave  up  to  the  proprietors,  not  the  absolute  right  or  ownership 
over  the  land,  but  only  the  government  right  over  it,  that  is,  the 
tax  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce. 

Considering  the  important  question  to  be  thus  settled,  Mr.  Fal- 
larton  determined  on  negotiating  with  these  proprietors  for  the  re- 
transfer  to  the  government  of  this  right  of  levying  one-tenth  of  the 
produce  from  the  tenant,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  thear* 
guments  on  which  he  founded  that  measure : 

*\  The  object  of  the  Dutch  government  in  assigning  to  the  per- 
sons designated  as  proprietors,  the  right  of  levying  one-tenth,  pro- 
bably was  to  make  it  the  interest  of  certain  individuals  to  introduee, 
encourage  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  it  appears  that 
so  hr  from  taking  any  pains  for  that  purpose,  they  never  even  viflt- 
ed  their  estates,  that  they  did  not  themselves  collect  the  tenth,  but 
rented  it  in  the  mass  once  a  year  to  a  Chma  contractor  by  pubfie 
sale,  who  having  only  one  year's  interest  in  the  country  extracted 
from  it  the  utmost  he  could,  and  it  appears  that  an  excess  is  some- 
times levied,  beyond  the  tenth,  moreover  that  serrices  are  required 
and  labor  exacted  from  the  tenants,  in  short  they  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  vassalage  and  servitude  quite  inconsistent  with  the  encouragement 
of  cultivation.  The  right  of  levying  the  government  tenth  carries 
with  it  all  tlie  real  power  of  the  state ;  that  right  vested  in  the  Dutch 
proprietors,  by  them  transfered  in  the  mass  to  Chinese,  has  esU- 
blished  a  power  and  influence  in  that  class  too  great  ever  for  the 
officers  of  government  to  hold  in  check.  The  advantages  there- 
fore which  would  result  from  the  redemption  of  the  rights  of  Go- 
vernment are  too  obrious  to  require  farther  illustration.** 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1828,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands 
were  thus  redeemed  at  a  total  cost  of  17|354  Rs.  per  annum  ;  se- 
parate calculations  were  made  founded  on  the  best  information  that 
could  be  obtained  of  the  then  probable  value  of  the  tenth  leviable  from 
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each  estate,  and  offers  made  to  the  proprietors  accordingly.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  calculations  were  ill  founded  and  the  offers  too  li- 
beral in  the  then  condition  of  tiie  estates,  and  the  whole  transaction 
has  been  gpreatlj  blamed  as  ill  advised,  premature  and  extravagant, 
but  Mr.  Fuilarton  was  not  actuated  by  mere  considerations  of  tem- 
porary profit  and  loss  to  the  Treasury.  He  looked  far  higher.  He 
viewed  Malacca  with  a  statesman's  eye,  and  saw  at  a  glance  all  the 
advantages  she  enjoys  from  position,  ancient  name  and  fertility  of 
soil.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  by  good  management, 
by  the  judicious  exercise  of  our  natural  influence  over  surrounding 
states,  by  the  liberal  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  the  remov- 
al of  all  impediments  In  the  intercourse  with  her  naghbours,  Malac- 
ca might  regain  some  portion  of  her  pristine  splendour, — not  as  for- 
merly as  a  commercial  emporium,  that  had  quitted  her  for  ever,  va- 
nished with  the  establishment  of  Singapore, — ^but  the  less  brilliant 
though  far  more  solid  splendour  of  the  capital  of  an  agricultural 
country.  He  would  have  made  her  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Straits  settlements,  and  in  a  few  years  would  no  doubt  have  realized 
his  expectations  of  rendering  her  the  granary  of  the  Straits.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  lands  will  shew  how  very  partially  these 
views  were  carried  out,  and  how  cruelly  the  subject  has  been  ne- 
glected and  mismanaged. 

Tlie  transfer  of  the  several  estates  to  the  government  having  been 
duly  effected,  the  next  step  was  to  endeavour  to  realize  from  them 
an  amount  of  revenue  equal  to  that  engaged  to  be  paid  to  the  late 
proprietors,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  of  this  there  was  little  or  no 
chance.  Toll  houses  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  intercept  all  produce  as  it  was  carried  to  market,  and  a  large  es- 
tablishment was  entertained  for  the  collection  of  the  tenths,  but  the 
result  was  always  tar  below  the  sum  required  to  made  good  the  pay- 
ment to  the  proprietors.  In  1B35-6  according  to  Newbold,  the  re- 
ceipts were  10,983  Rs.  collected  at  an  expense  of4,257>  and  he  far- 
ther shews  tiiat  up  to  that  period  the  ceded  lands  had  occasioned  on 
an  average  a  dead  loss  to  the  state  of  upwards  of  10,000  Rs.  annually. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Young  of  the  Bengal  civil  service  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  subject 
of  the  lands  generally  throughout  the  Struts  Settlements.  He  seems 
to  have  brought  to  notice  the  very  objectionable  system  of  levying  a 
revenue  in  kind  on  the  produce  of  the  lands,  and  to  have  induced 
the  resort  to  a  commutation  of  the  tenths  into  a  money  payment,  but 
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unfortunately  the  mode  adopted  either  by  or  through  him,  wu  one 
that  proved  most  unpalatable  to  the  natives  of  the  place,  and  by  its 
enforcement  led  to  much  vexation  and  dissatisfaetion.  Thin  norel 
mode  of  raising  a  land  revenue  was  by  means  of  technical  English 
legal  indentures  between  the  tenants  and  the  East  India  Compuiy, 
drawn  up  with  all  the  precision  and  formality  of  a  practising  attonej 
in  England,  whereby  the  tenant  engages  to  pay  so  orach  per  annam^ 
and  the  E.  I.  Co.  engages  not  to  demand  any  more,  during  a  period 
of  20  years  from  the  date  of  signing.  This  legal  document  occopics 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  while  the  otlier  is  filled 
with  Malayan  writing  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Engiish, 
but,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  failing  entirely  to  convey  to  a  nidre 
reader  any  idea  of  its  meaning.  It  requires  some  knowledge  of 
law  to  understand  the  English  original,  considering  that  it  is  dnwn 
up  in  strictly  legal  terms,  and  the  attempt  to  translate  those  tenns 
into  Malay  has  produced  an  utterly  unintelligible  jumble  of  word:!- 
Indentures  being  duplicate  ducuments  are  of  course  required  to  Le 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  duplicate  by  each  party  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  witnesses.  To  secure  therefore  the  payment  (often  of  i 
few  annas  only  per  annum)  the  tenants  (ignorant  Malay  peasants) 
were  sent  for  in  shoals  to  put  their  marks  to  these  sheets  of  foolscip 
paper  filled  with  writing.  They  naturally  got  alarmed  and  eviiic«d 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  affix  their  signature.  To  overcome  this 
reluctance  and  to  induee  a  general  signing  throughout,  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  and  almost  sole  object  of  the  Land  Department 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  All  the  ingenuity  of  Residents  and 
Assistants  has  been  exerted  to  this  end  and  all  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy  have  been  exhausted  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  but  in  many  parts  without  success.  Threats 
coaxings  and  explanations  liave  been  set  at  defiance,  and  an  obstinate 
determination  evinced  not  to  sign  these  legal  papers.  In  1843  or 
44,  the  then  Resident  hit  on  the  notable  plan  of  punishing  the  recu- 
sants for  their  contumacy  by  putting  their  tenths  up  to  auction  uid 
selling  them  to  a  Chinaman,  the  very  thing  that  formed  one  of  the 
grounds  for  redeeming  die  lands  from  the  proprietors !  This  system 
has  been  followed  ever  since,  and  every  year  the  tenths  On  the  uncooi' 
muted  lands  are  disposed  of  by  public  auction.  The  pecuniary  re- 
sult of  all  this  complicated  machinery  is  very  lamentable.  For  the 
two  past  years  1846-7  and  1847-8,  the  nominal  sum  engaged  to  b< 
paid  on  the  commuted  lands  was,  Rs.  14,437> 
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The  Muooiit  actually  received  from  them  during  two 
years  was, 1,237 

Sale  of  tenths  on  the  uncommufeed  lands  during  the 
two  years, 5,884 

7,121 
Actual  receipt  per  annum, 3,560 

Shewing  that  up  to  the  latest  date,  so  far  from  any  improvement 
having  taken  pkce  in  the  dead  loss  to  the  state  noted  by  Newbold 
in  1835-6  by  the  redemption  of  the  Malacca  lands,  that  loss  has 
continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  well  known  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  land  brought  under  cultivation.  How  far  this  dead 
loss  may  be  considered  unavoidable  or  to  arise  from  mismanagement 
of  some  kind,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  facts.  The  last 
census  ^ves  a  popuktion  exceeding  60,000,  and  the  last  returns 
g^ve  an  Import  of  2,500  coyans  of  rice.  Now  60,000  souls,  at  a 
moderate  calculation,  will  consume  5  millions  gantangs  of  rice,  per 
annum,  from  which  deduct  the  Import  (2,500  coyans  or  2  millions 
gantangs)  gives  a  local  produce  of  3  millions  gantangs  of  rice,  equal 
in  value  to  a  lac  and  a  half  of  Dollars.  A  fair  levy  of  the  tenth  on 
this  produce,  without  including  all  other  kinds  of  produce,  ought  to 
yield  something  fur  beyond  the  present  nominal  land  revenue  of 
Malacca,  and  quite  enough  to  secure  Mr.  FuUarton's  name  from  the 
charge  of  reckless  extravagance  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
attach  to  it  on  this  subject.  One  important  error  however  seems  to 
have  been  committed  in  this  redemption  of  the  lands,  that  of  not 
redeeming  the  whole  of  them.  Whether  those  unredeemed,  were 
left  so  by  chance  or  design,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  conse- 
quence is  still  farther  to  complicate  the  subject  of  the  Malacca 
land.  To  a  stranger  visiting  Malacca  with  a  view  of  engaging  in 
cultivation,  the  state  of  doubt  and  confusion  pervading  the  whole 
question  of  the  lands  would  prove  very  discouraging.  One  may 
imagine  such  a  person  travelling  through  the  country  in  quest  of  an 
eligible  spot  for  his  contemplated  operations,  and  enquiring  as  he 
goes  along  "  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  land,  I  suppose  I  may  take 
and  dear  it,  if  I  wish  it  ?"  "  You  must  obtain  the  |>ermi8sion  of  so 
and  so,  because  this  b  what  is  called  unredeemed  land,  supposed  to 
have  been  granted  away  by  the  Dutch  e:overnment  to  private  indi« 
viduals,  and  which  was  nut  redeemed  by  the  English  government 

o3 
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at  the  time  the  majority  of  the  land  was  so  redeemed.  You  may 
settle  on  the  land  if  you  like,  but  the  so  called  proprietor  will  have 
the  right  of  levying^  ten  per  cent  on  your  produce."  "  What  land 
is  this  ?"  This  is  what  is  called  redeemed  land,  that  is,  the  go- 
vernment and  not  a  private  individual,  has  here  the  right  of  levyin*^ 
ten  per  cent  upon  your  produce.  "  "  And  this  land  ?  *' — ^**  This 
Is  occupied  already,  there  being  several  people  who  have  signed 
commutation  deeds  to  pay  so  much  per  annum  for  it.  *'  '*  But 
the  ground  is  uncleared,  how  can  they  afford  to  pay  such  sums  ?  " 
**  Why  the  truth  is,  they  have  never  been  called  upon  to  pay  since 
they  signed  the  papers,  and  probably  when  called  upon  to  do  so 
they  will  give  them  up  to  be  cancelled,  but  till  then,  they  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  proprietors."  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
stranger  might  get  somewhat  alarmed  at  these  apparent  varieties  of 
landed  tenures,  though  in  reality  he  would  have  no  ground  for  such 
alarm.  Tlie  unredeemed  lands  are  too  small  in  extent  (not  pro- 
bably our  twentieth  of  the  whole)  and  already  so  far  occupied  as  to 
preclude  their  being  selected  for  any  extensive  cultivation,  and  with 
regard  to  other  lands  a  simple  arrangement  would  clear  away  all 
difficulties.  If  the  locality  selected  be  uncleared  and  unclaimed  land, 
it  is  then  to  be  understood  that  the  government  have  the  absolute 
disposal  of  it,  together  with  the  right  of  levying  ten  per  cent  on  the 
produce,  which  latter  right  would  be  commuted  for  with  the  inten- 
ding occupier  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  upon  between  him  and  the 
local  authorities.  Whatever  might  be  those  terms,  a  grant  would 
be  given  to  the  occupier  of  the  land  selected  (after  measurement  to 
ascertain  its  area  and  boundaries)  giving  him  the  absolute  right  to, 
and  disposal  of,  the  land,  so  long  as  Malacca  continues  a  British  set- 
tlement, on  condition  of  his  paying  annually  what  may  be  agreed  on 
in  lieu  of  the  right  of  government  to  levy  ten  per  cent  on  the  pro- 
duce. If  the  land  selected  (or  any  part  of  it)  is  already  occupied, 
and  the  tenants  in  possession  be  purchased  out,  no  difficuty  would 
occur  either  in  transferring  to  the  purchaser  the  terms  on  which  the 
old  occupants  had  commuted,  or  in  cancelling  them  and  framing 
other  conditions.  Of  course  an  intending  cultivator  of  this  land 
could  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  land  which  has  already  been  cleared 
by  others  whether  those  others  have  any  documents  of  possession  to 
shew  or  not,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  such  cleared  lands  would  be 
fixed  upon  amid  the  many  thousands  of  acres  of  uncleared  rich  vir- 
gin lands  that  are  available  throughout  the  country.     Malacca  is 
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estimated  to  comprise  about  1000  square  miles,  say  600,000  acres. 
Of  these  probably  (I  say  probably  because  the  whole  subject  has 
been  so  neglected  that  the  books  of  the  Land  Office  afford  no  means 
of  obtaining  any  thing  like  an  estimate  even  of  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation)  not  more  than  30,000  acres  are  under  cultivation 
at  present,  and  allowing  for  roads,  rivers  &c.  there  are  some  500,000 
acres  of  first  rate  land  available  to  the  agriculturist.     Of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  of  Malacca  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  travelled  in- 
to the  interior,  nor  of  its  admirable  adaptation  for  every  species  of 
tropical  cultivation.     The  climate  is  noted  as  being  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  in  India.and  labour  is  easily  procurable.     It  is  indeed 
surprising  that  under  alf  these  favorable  circumstances,  Malacca 
should  have  continued  so  completely  unknown,  till  lately,  when  some 
sugar  planters  idsited  the  country,  and  were  fully  impressed  with  the 
great  advantages  it  possesses  for  that  cultivation.     One  of  them  has 
recorded  their  impressions   in  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons,  wherein  he  asserts  that  Malacca  is  the  finest 
sugar  country  in  the  world.  There  may  possibly  be  a  little  exagge- 
ration  in  this,  but  at  all  events  it  is  a  proof  of  the  favorable  impres- 
sion made  on  the  mind  of  an  experienced  judge  in  such  matters, 
by  a  visit  into  the  interior  of  Malacca.     Few,  wonderfully  few,  are 
the  persons  who  know  anything  of  the  interior  of  Malacca.     Even 
the  residents  in  the  place,  themselves,  are  mostly  ignorant  of  its  ca- 
pabilities.    Strangers  visiting  the  place  and  perhaps  seeing  no  more 
of  the  interior  than  is  visible  during  an  evening's  drive,  go  away  with 
the  impression  that  it  is  all  very  pretty,  but  at  the  same  time  very  dull 
and  lifeless.     True,  indeed,  it  is  but  a  lifeless  pros{>ect,  but  if  the 
stranger  should  have  any  views  of  engaging  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions, the  prospect  opening  to  him  as  he  rides  over  the  undulatirg 
surface  of  Malacca,  through  the  rich  graui  fields  and  over  the  gent- 
ly rising  garden  land,  is  one  calculated  to  raise  his  enthusiasm,  and 
to  determine  him  on  travelling  no  farther  in  quest  of  a  location.  This' 
was  fully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  several  gentlemen  who  visi- 
ted Malacca  last  year,  but  whose  subsequent  settlement  in  the  coun- 
try has  probably  been  interfered  with  by  the  late  mercantile  failures. 
Malacca  has  been  20  years  in  our  possession,  but  it  is  believed  that 
these  gentlemen  were  the  first  that  ever  visited  the  interior,  which 
lias  throughout  continued  a  "  terra  incognita.  "     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  have  broken  the  spell,  and  that  their  report  will  induce 
others  to  resort  to  such  an  admirable  agricultural  country,  where. 
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■CK-Z^t  tm  h^^tuiL  9ad  gigftMa^  f»  i 

ITaere  »  ■«  ^esertpdmi  mi  1 
ererr  pruHpeirt  «f  mtexjm  tm  i 
OfrabLitT  of  the  hmd  far  i 

■Bf  he  sees  here  awi  dMvc  tkr 
1  tint  opruoiL     !■  tke  i 
!■  wioos  partiw  fi 
^■aatxtie*  it  ■  trve,  ior  tWf  se  ■•  fioi  ( 
afords  aaple  ptoof  of  what  vwy  pnMUf  he  I 
cultifatKMi  OTi  a  flMifc  citCBaed  i 
aflbiiraUj.     Ther  hate  i 
Miiarra,  lo  far  froai  falfiaf  i 
tliif  eahifatioD  m  fnibMj  \ 

hixiiriaalJj,  not  oaifOBlkei 
■ad  Ak  witlioat  what  aia^  he 
vot  if  piaated  aad  left  t»  grav 
Pbiitatiom  of  tins  kiad  any  be  ] 
jreafi  aie  ia  bearing,  ofcriag  la  a  i 
eoldfatetbetree,aai 
It  is  indeed  mrprinnf;  that  aotbiaf  kv  ytt  baa  dooa  ia  Ifafaea 
in  the  ar^  of  eoeoaaat  pbatiair  «■  » la^  «i>c-  NcwboUgiiei* 
cakBlati0B  for  7000  traca  lefairiBf  aa  airth^  ^  WOO  lU.  bcfert 
yiehfing  at  the  cad  of  7  jean.  He  ii  proh^  too  Ugh  ia  hk  «»- 
ttaMse  01  expenfe*  oas  i  Bafpoia  wmm  inaB  a  caiuvatBfl  caeoaoat  csdk 
wodU  rem  ^^  whole  ezpeose  incmred  beiore  Ae  eapiraticB  of  7 
jeark  A  bige  eelrte  of  this  hiad  reqairiag  a  steaaB  auil  19  pRS« 
ont  die  oil  would  nodoiibtedly  |irofe  a  sMMt  pniitahle  oadiililiBf  * 
Yet  with  all  these  natnnd  adtant^ies,  with  ianBeose  tneliofricfc 
and  fertile  lead  waiting  only  to  be  cleared  and  planted  to  yield  i 
moat  boonteons  produce,  with  a  diiaate  of  noted  aakibri^  mi  • 
eouotry  intemeeted  by  roads  and  ifrers,  Mabeca  to  this  dsy  renwiM 
nearly  as  noch  noknown  as  the  interior  of  an  African  settkaMSt 

*  So  eifremely  pro6table  nnst  a  cocotnnt  plaaUtion  neccsssriij  pnr« 
wbea  tbe  trees  eommeoee  to  yield  prodoee,  that  the  eipease  of  caMf iM 
is  coropsrati  vel J  losigaifieaat.  There  b  the  drswiiack  of  bsfiag  to  tfiai 
money  dorioR  some  years  witboat  say  retnra,  bat  whea  the  relan  is  aude 
Itis  truly  msgailleeoL  Suppose  a  welt  calUvsted  cocoaant  esttte  of 
600  seres,  kept  in  good  order  sod  well  aileaded  tolhNntheTeryfii>(f 
tbe  ontlsy  on  such  an  esute  before  any  retums  be  obuued  frosi  ii» 
would  probsbly  be,  induding  interest,  about  15,000  Dollsrs.    Ssyt^ii 
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It  may  be  that  the  former,  and  now  historical  fame  of  Malacca  as  a 
csommercial  emporium  may  hare  conduced  to  this  ig^norance  of  its 
agricultural  resources ;  people  who  have  eyer  heard  or  read  of  Ma- 
lacca, ha?e  leamt  only  that  she  was  once  the  great  depot  of  the 
trade  of  the  Eastern  seas,  that  this  trade  has  now  completely  aban- 
doned her  for  the  more  favorable  position  of  Singapore,  and  that 
consequently  she  must  be  what  Singapore  would  become  if  the  trade 
abandoned  her  for  some  more  fovoured  rival, — a  useless  bland  co- 
vered with  jungle.  They  have  no  idea  that  beyond  what  may  be 
seen  from  ou  board  a  ship  in  the  roads,  there  extends  a  wide  tract 
of  rich  and  fertile  land,  avulable  to  any  one  who  will  undertake  to 
cultivate  it,  with  a  large  popubdion  of  quiet,  orderly  (though  per- 
haps not  very  industrious)  peasantry,  and  with  all  the  resources  that 
can  be  looked  for  by  an  intending  cultivator. 

Tin. — Malacca  and  the  adjacent  Malayan  states  have  always  been 
famed  for  the  quantity  of  Tin  found  in  them,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  much  has  been  found  within  what  are  now  the  limits  of 
the  British  possessions.  Some  fortunate  discoveries  of  rich  lo- 
calities have  given  an  impetus  to  the  mining  speculations  which 
now  employ  several  thousands  of  Chinese  and  tend  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  prosperi«» 
ty  will  prove  but  temporary,  and  that  after  a  few  years  these  work* 
men  may  be  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  tin  lay- 
ers, which  are  superficial  and  of  very  unequal  richness.  The  whole 
operalaon  of  what  is  called  working  a  tin  mine  is  pure  speculation, 
gambling  in  fact,  in  which  many  have  lost  considerable  sums  of  mo- 
ney whilst  others  are  found  realizing  handsome  fortunes.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  interior  of  Malacca  is  a  succession  of  undulations — 
of  low  lands  mostly  turned  into  rice  fields,  separated  by  gently  rising, 
what  are  called  garden  lands.  These  low  lands,  or  valleys,  have 
every  appearance  of  being  the  beds  of  former,  it  may  be  anti-diluvi- 
an  streams,  leading  into  or  from  some  mighty  river.  It  is  in  these 
apparent  beds  of  streams  and  in  them  only  that  the  tin  is  found,  all 
on  one  apparent  level,  but  of  course  in  some  parts,  at  a  greater  depth 

in  ihc  7ih  year  the  trees  commence  to  produce,  and  give  but  Un  nuts 
each  daring  that  year,  at  90  tree  to  an  acre  this  will   give  A\    l.acs 
of  oau,  which  at  H  Dollars  a  thousand  would  realize  3,600  DoUars. 
In  the  ensuing  year,  supposing  the  produce  to  be  80  nuts  a  tree,  Uie 
sum  realised  would  be  10,800  Dollars,  and  in  the  next  year,  that  is  the  9ih 
year  from  the  commencement  of  the  estate  (at  60  nuts  per  tree,  a  very  low 
general  aTerage)  the  produce  would  be  18,000  Dollars,  while  all  expenses 
would  have  been  nearly  cleared  off  by  the  produce  of  the  two  former  years . 
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thaA  m  t^hen  fnrm  die  present  sarfve,  ri^ra^  rise  to  tke  DByreagi.fi 
tlot  t^  wlKne  Bra^  hare  been  washed  dovm  firooi  aosK  Boastib- 
rA4  tin  kfoiitw  in  foriBcr  ares,  mad  depoeitBd  m  thcK  bc^    Tia: 
the  depa»:t  liioald  be  richer  ia  fOMe  loofities  tku  !■  tufcii    bit 
be  aeeoanted  for  bj  mioiis  fopposhxtioas  riiriiMiUfr»      Urac^ 
out  these  apparent  beds  of  streauas,  there  are  pujui  aMStaatk  ca- 
jrared  in  the  leareh  for  good  localities  to  work.     Aa  cxcaiatioB  is 
Dttde  and  the  dizziog  eontioiied  till  the  hjer  of  tia  he  —** «tJ,  vbeo 
uyiSjcmtnt  k  formed  partlj  by  oiaenf  aad  paitif  faj  die  appeuanee 
of  the  ore  obtained,  vbether  the  locaiitj  would  prore  rcaraneratinf  or 
otherwise.     If  the  former  idea  prerail,  then  all  thecxpense  is  incur- 
red of  preparin]^  to  escatate  on  a  brge  scale,  and  after  some  weeks 
of  labour  in  remofing  the  sapcrrenin^  soO,  the  fumiwi  is  soKcd 
whether  this  expense  is  to  be  pot  down  to  profit  or  to  loa.    Tke 
description  of  the  manner  of  working  the  tin  mines  in  Bancs  and 
of  the  geological  features  of  the  tin  £strieCB  in  tiiat  island  giren  ia 
the  Journal  for  Jolj  last,  is  appGcable  nearly  word  for  vord  to  Ma- 
lacca, the  only  difference,  probably,  being  that  the  working  in  Bas- 
ca  is  less  a  matter  of  chance  soecess  than  hci?e.^     In  31alaeea  pro- 
bably not  more  than  half  the  workii^  ondettakcn  repay  the  ex- 
pense^  and  perhaps  one  half  only  of  these  prore  reraoneratife  more 
or  less  abore  the  original  expense,  while  to  four  or  fire  only  bate 
the  grand  prizes  as  yet  fallen,  bat  these  are  indeed  noble  prizes 
well  calenbted  to  stimulate  all  the  specolatiTe  energies  of  Chinameo 
in  the  lottery.     Some  of  these  workings  are  so  rich  as  to  gire  one 
rery  much  the  idea  of  shoFcUing  oot  doUan  from  a  iride  excaratioo 
in  the  groond.     It  is  almost  wholly  tin,  the  washing  it  undergoes 
probably  not  carrying  off  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  mass.  Hiroagh- 
out  the  settlement  there  are  now  about  a  couple  of  hundred  of  these 
tin  workings  in  full  operation,  giring  employmeni  to  some  6  or 
7000  Chinese  labouren,  and  the  number  is  on  the  increase.  The*quan- 
tity  of  tin  exported  from  Malacca  during  the  year  1847  was  16,243 
piculs,  while  during  tiie  past  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  from 
January  to  the  end  of  September,  the  quantity  exported  has  been 
17^257  picul8.t    The  revenue  derived  from  tin  is  now  becoming 
considerable,  amounting  during  the  present  year  to  ten  thousand  dol- 

*  8«^  Dr.  Horsfield's  Report  on  the  island  of  Banka^  ante,  p.  808  drc. 
also  Sketch  of  the  Phytic<U  Geography  and  Geology  of  the  Malay  Fe- 
nimula,  ante,  p.  102-106. 

t  A  considerable  portion  of  the  export  howeyery  consists  of  tin  im- 
ported from  the  bordering  petty  Malay  states. 
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lars.  Tin  is  considered  a  produce  of  the  land  and  as  such  is  liable 
to  the  payment  of  a  tenth  to  the  lords  of  the  soil.  The  right  of  le- 
vying this  is  sold  annually  by  public  aucdon  and  last  sale  realized  the 
sum  abovementionedy  having  been  only  3,000  dollars  the  year  pre- 
vious. 

All  the  neighbouring  states  are  more  or  less  rich  in  dn.  Tlie  bedn 
of  andent  streams,  if  such  they  be,  appear  to  intersect  the  Peninsu- 
la in  all  directions.  P^rdh  and  K&l&nt&n  yield  large  quantities  of  the 
ore  and  probably  Johore  would  do  the  same,  were  the  search  and 
working  duly  encouraged  there,  but  throughout  the  Malayan  coun- 
tries the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  any- 
thing Hke  a  full  developement  of  their  mineral  or  indeed  any  other 
resources. 

Trade. — Fallen  indeed  is  Malacca  from  her  once  high  estate, 
when  she  not  only  attracted,  but  commanded  the  whole  trade,  such 
as  then  existed,  of  these  Eastern  Seas.  Yet  with  all  the  affluence 
poured  into  her  harbour,  and  the  immense  influence  which  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  stronghold  must  have  accorded  to  the  Portuguese, 
there  must  have  been  something  radically  wrong  in  their  system  of 
rule  to  have  caused  them  to  be  so  frequently  attacked  by  the  native 
powers  in  the  Straits,  and  to  be  so  often  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mities. The  Dutch  as  before  observed,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a 
much  more  peaceable  possession,  but  with  both,  and  it  would  have 
been  the  same  under  any  European  government,  the  then  prevalent 
system  of  a  grasping  monopoly  tended  of  course  to  check  the  over- 
whelming advantages  that  would  otherwise  have  attended  on  the 
sole  and  undisputed  supremacy  over  these  seas.  About  the  middle 
and  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  Malacca  was  still  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance,  being  the  only  European  settlement  in  the 
Straits,  and  the  sole  depot  for  the  produce  of  the  Malayan  states 
and  islands,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  centuiy  the  establishment 
of  Pinang  drew  off  the  trade  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Straits,  and 
thirty  years  afterwards  the  more  favorable  position  of  Singapore 
completed  her  commercial  downfall.  She  is  no  longer  a  depot  of 
trade,  and  her  Imports  are  wholly  confined  to  articles  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  population.  Returns  of  this,  so  called,  trade 
continue  to  be  published  occasionally  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Singapote  and  Penang,  but  they  seem  to  serve  only  to  point  the  fin- 
ger of  ridicule  or  pity  at  the  contrast,  as  if  Malacca  was  still  striv- 
ing to  obtain  a  share  of  the  eastern  trade  and  desired  to  magnify 
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her  little  drop  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  whereas  she  has  long^  since 
given  up  all  pretensions  to  such  rivalry  and  would  now  rather  hold 
up  her  head  as  an  agricultural  and  mineral  producing  eountrj. 
The  hist  returns  of  Malacca  trade  exhibit  for  the  year  1847-8 : 

Imports, 1,638,478 

Exports, 1,591,429 

The  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  rice  from  Acheen  and  Singapore, 
with  opium  and  piece  goods  from  the  latter  place  and  tin  from  tfae 
adjacent  Malayan  states.  The  exports  consist  of  tin  and  treasure  to 
Singapore,  opium  and  piece  goods  to  the  adjacent  Malayan  states. 

But  besides  this  small  maritime  trade,  Malacca  has  a  constiot 
trading  intercourse  with  all  the  surrounding  petty  Malayan  slates,  of 
which  no  returns  are  furnished  nor  indeed  would  it  be  pracdcaUe 
to  obtain  them  with  any  degree  of  correctness.  She  may  be  ssid 
to  feed  the  people  of  these  states,  for  it  is  from  Malacca  that  tbetr 
supplies  of  rice  are  diiefly  obtained  in  barter  for  'Iln,  Gtttta  Percha 
and  other  inferior  articles.  They  might  with  ease  grow  all  the  riee 
required  for  their  own  consumption  and  more  too,  but  in  the  state 
of  anarchy  and  disorder  into  which  they  have  fallen,  the  cultivatioD 
of  the  land  b  not  much  attended  to,  and  were  the  supplies  from  Ma- 
lacca to  fail,  starvation  would  ensue  among  them.  As  it  is,  rice  is 
extremely  dear  among  them,  and  when  a  Malacca  trader  8Ucoee<h 
in  conveying  hb  cargo  in  safety  and  obtaining  payment  for  it  (which 
often  consists  more  in  pronuses  than  hard  money)  his  profits  are 
considerable. 

Conclusion. — It  has  heen  abready  stated  that  in  1828  Mr.  FuUar- 
ton,  the  then  Governor  of  the  Straits,  contemplated  making  Mahc- 
ca  the  capital  of  the  Struts  settlements.  He  gave  hb  reasons  for 
such  a  measure  as  follows : 

''In  the  first  place  it  b  the  ancient  seat  of  European  govemmeoi, 
has  been  so  for  more  than  200  years,  as  such  it  is  known  and  res* 
pected  by  all  the  surrounding  Malay  states,  of  which  indeed  it  is  the 
capital.  The  salubrity  of  its  climate  has  long  been  establbhed.  It 
b  more  centrically  situated  within  two  days  sail  of  Singapore  and 
four  of  Penang.  In  the  way  of  supplies  to  troops  &c.  itoommaiMb 
infinitely  greater  resources  than  either  of  the  others,  particaUrij 
for  Europeans,  and  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  central  station 
and  depot  for  whatever  force  it  may  be  determined  to  collect  toge- 
ther for  the  defence  of  the  whole.  The  fortifications  are  indeed 
destroyed,  but  in  this  respect  it  bonly  on  the  footing  of  the  other 
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settlementi.  At  Singapore  none  have  yet  been  erected,  and  those 
at  Penang  are  worse  than  useless*  Supposing  it  advisable  to  establish 
one  of  the  stations  as  a  place  of  strength  and  depdt  for  troops  and 
stores,  the  local  position  of  Malacca  is  infinitely  more  favourable 
than  either  of  the  others.  Being  on  the  continent  it  commands  an 
Interior,  and  owing  to  the  shoal  water  no  ship  can  approach  so  as 
to  bring  its  guns  to  bear  on  any  works  on  shore.  It  possesses  more- 
over what  none  of  the  others  can  be  said  to  possess — an  indigenous 
and  attached  population  *  *  In  a  political  point  of  view  it  is 
oonveniently  situated  for  maintaining  such  a  degree  of  influence 
over  all  the  Malay  states  as  would  prevent  their  falling  under  Sia- 
mese dominion,  and  it  is  besides  near  enough  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Straits,'  to  watch  the  proceedings  pf  the  Netherlands  Govemnient'' 
(the  two  Straits  bugbears  of  those  days.) 

That  there  is  much  force  in  these  arguments  none  can  deny,  but 
it  has  become  so  much  a'habit  to  decry  Malacca  and  to  pity  the 
state  €i  decay  and  wretchedness  into  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen,  that  to  suggest  such  arguments  now  a  days,  to  propose  fpv 
instance  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  prosperous  Singa? 
pore  to  fallen  Malacca,  would  escite  but  a  smile  of  ridicule  or  con- 
tempt, but  it  may  fiurly  be  asked — suppose  that  amid  the  chances 
and  changes  of  this  world,  some  shifl(s  of  trade  should  occur  render- 
ing it  BO  longer  neeessary  to  resort  to  Singapore.  Suppose  in  fact, 
thai  to  happen  to  Singapore  which  has  already  happened  to  Malac- 
ca, the  entire  withdrawel  of  her  trade,  what  would  then  become  ef 
lier  ?  In  a  very  few  years  she  would  be  a  perfect  ruin,  abandoned 
altogether  perhaps,  while  Mahusca  under  similar  drcumstances,  not-* 
withstanding  the  neglect  and  contumely  which  she  has  suffered,  has, 
unce  the  withdrawel  of  her  trade,  doubled  her  population  and  pro? 
bably  more  than  quintupled  her  agricultural  produce.  In  1828, 
mecorduig  to  Newbold,  the  population  of  MaUicca  was  34,000,  the 
quantity  of  grain  (paddy)  reaped  was  estimated  at  091,000  Gantangs 
and  the  quantity  imported  at  about  4,500  Coyans.  In  1848  the 
population  was  00,000  and  the  import  much  the  same  as  in  1828^ 
CoBsequentiy  the  increase  of  production  during  these  20  years  has 
been  sufficient  to  support  a  population  of  30,000  souls.  It  is  not 
too  murii  to  assert  that  had  Malacca  met  with  a  fair  share  of  en- 
eouragement  and  attention  she  would  Ipng  since  have  realized  Mr, 
FuUarton's  idea  of  rendering  her  the  granary  of  die  Straits,  and  in 
all  probabiUty  tbe  whole  extent  of  her  area  would  have  been  covers 
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ed  With  rich  tropical  cultivation*,  rendering  it  dedrable  to  negotkfe 
with  neighbouring  states  for  an  extennon  of  territory.     Sneh  has 
been  the  result  of  enterprise  hi  Province  WeUeslej,  and  socfa  it  would 
have  been  in  Malacca,  where  the  lands  are  superior  in  thdr  adapta- 
tion to  sugar  cultivation,  had  the  good  fortune  of  the  plaoe  and  that 
of  the  speculators  themselves  brought  them  here.     But  it  is  not 
merely  as  an  agricultural  country  that  the  settlement  of  Malacca  Is, 
or  rather  ought  to  be,  so  valuable  to  us.     It  must  be,  borne  in  mind 
that  Malacca  has  the  prestige  of  antiquity  attached  to  her,  that  her 
well  authenticated  annals  reach  back  several  centuries,  during  which 
they  record  noble  feats  of  arms  both  native  and  European,  and  a  de- 
gree of  commercial  splendour  and  magnificence  rivalling  that  of  l^c 
or  Venice,  that  her  very  name  is  held   in  veneration  by  the  Ma- 
lays, who  look  to  Malacca  as  the  chief  seat  of  thdr  titerature  and 
the  chief  source  of  their  laws  and  customs,  and  that  such  is  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Malay  to  all  that  is  ancient  dther  in  name  or  fami- 
ly that  the  very  word  Malacca  has  a  peculiarly  attractive   sound  to 
him.     The  consequence  is  that  not  only  what  may  be  called  the  ui- 
digenous  population,  but  the  immigrants  from  the  sarroundiog  states 
look  to  Malacca  as,  in  some  measure,  their  mother  countiy,  and  an 
far  from  considering  themselves  as  strangers  when  ^ettied  in  it.  All 
these  circumstances,  combined  with  the  undisputed  paramount  pow- 
er of  the  British  Government  in  these  parts,  tend  to  give  an  influ- 
ence to  the  possession  of  Malacca  which,  judiciously  exerted,  oogbt 
to  prove  instrumental  in  the  gradual  improvement  and  dviiiiation 
of  the  states  of  the  Peninsula,     It  is  to  be  feared  however  that  d- 
ther  no  efforts  have  been  made  towards  so  desirable  an  end  as  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  ofthe  people  ofthendghbonriog  states, 
or  that  those  efibrts  have  been  misdirected,  for  it  is  an  nndoubtrd 
fact  that  the  petty  states  immediately  surrounding  are  all  of  them  in 
a  sad  state  of  anarchy  and  disorder,  without  any  settled  government 
and  enjoying  no  protection  of  either  person  or  property.     The 
chiefs,  under  whatever  designation,  are  needy  and  rapacious,  readj 
to  sell  themselves  to  any  party  that  will  purchase  the  use  of  thdr 
name  and  influence,  and  the  people  are  wretchedly  poor  and  enjoy 
no  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  for  tiiough  the  coantries  are 
as  fertile  as  Malacca,  and  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  still  more  abound. 
ing  in  mineral  products,  yet  such  is  the  stote  of  insecurity  and  lav- 
lessnese  among  them  that  but  very  little  can   be  done  to  benefit  by 
such  resources.     We  have  ourselves,  in  our  w  isdom,  tended  greatly 
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towards  this  result  by  an  apparent  exhibition  of  liberality.     The 
Dutch,  at  least  m  the  Utter  years  of  their  rule,  held  these  eountries 
well  in  hand,  and  if  they  did  not  civilize  much,  at  all  events  kept 
them  quiet  among  themselves,  and  extracted  from  them  no  small 
sum  by  means  of  a  strict  monopoly  of  all  the  Tin  procured  in  them, 
but  we,  from  some  unexplaiifed  cause,*  have  adopted  a  diametrically 
opposite  course.     We  have  not  only  withdrawn  from  all  interference 
of  any  lutid  with  these  countries,  but  we  have  given  up  to  them, 
with  the  professed  view  of  evincing  our  liberality  and  without  a 
daim  or  demand  being  made  for  thein,  some  of  the  richest  mine- 
ral districts  formerly  part  of  Malacca  Province,  such  for  instance 
as  Mount  Ophir,  formerly  a  portion  of  Malacca,  where  several 
hundreds  of  people  were  usefully  employed  in  working  the  rich 
veins  of  tin  and  gold  there  met  with,  and  where  no^,  the  few  who 
are  engaged  in  sueh  work  are  in  continual  danger  of  being  plun- 
dered and  murdered  by  some  petty  chief  or  other,  who  may  take 
it  into  his  head  to  adopt  that  means  of  dbtadiiing  a  little  money,  and 
may  imagine  himself  strong  enough  to  overcome  resistance  from  the 
workers;    The  poUcy  of  such  withdrawel  from  all  interference  with 
the  neighbouring  petty  states  is  extremely  doubtful.     They  are  fast 
becoming  little  more  than  the  receptacles  df  the  lawless  and  evil 
disposed,  whose  sole  means  of  livelihood  will  be  plunder  and  robbing, 
obliging  us,  in  the  end,  for  the  safety  of  our  own  people^  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country,  the  very  object  we  sought  to  avoid  by  our 
withdrawel  and  subsequent  exhibition  of  liberalifyi     One  very  inju- 
rious effect  of  this  refraining  from  the  excercise  of  our  influence  and 
eontroul  over  .the  adjoining  states,  is  the  complete  stoppage  of  the 
overland  trade  which  onde  existed  with  Pahang  and  other  states  in 
the  Gulph  of  Siam.     Pahang  itself  may  not  be  overwell  governed, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  present  ruler  of  that  country  is 
something  beyond  the  usual  average  of  his  class,  and  that  the  coun- 
try is  tolerably  flourisldng  undep  his  rule.     A  constant  intimate 
overland  intercourse  between  it  and   Malacca  would   surely   tend, 
above  all  things,  to  assist  the  efforts  of  such  a  ruler  if  he  should  be 
really  desirous  of  benefiting  his  country,  and  would  as  surely  tend 
to  check  him,  should  he  or  his  successor  be  inclined  to  overindulge 
in  tyranny  and  oppression.     But  between  Alalacca  on  the  Straits 
seas  and  Pahang  on  the  Gulph,  there  lie  two  or  three  of  those  petty 
Alalayan  states  from  all  interference  with  which  we  have  withdrawn, 
and  which,  as  before  mentioned,  being  little  better  than  a  refuge  for 
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Idle  and  dissipated  Malays,  the  interoonrse  betvre^  flie  two  oonn* 
tries  is  entirely  precluded.  Pahanf^  is  well  known  to  be  rich  in  botli 
tin  and  gold,  and  formeriy  most  of  the  latter  foand  its  way  oreriand 
to  Mahusca.  At  present,  no  doabt  it  is  Carried  chiefly  to  Siingapoit, 
bat  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  the  oonraionicatioD  with  9iD« 
gapore  is  impeded  by  the  monsoon,  whereas  oferiand  to  Malaoei 
the  communication  would  be  open  tft  M  MIsons,  and  not  only  with 
Miang,  irat  with  other  states  on  the  Gnlph  of  Btuxu  This  how- 
ever is  a  riston  of  prosperity  for  Malacca  not  lilcely  to  beiSDD'e  a 
reality  without  the  intervention  of  causce  that  cannot  now  be  oi- 
cnlated  upon^ 
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MEMORANDA  RESPECTING  SUMATRAT4  COAL  * 
Bj  Lleut-Col.  Low,  M.AiS.  &  C!.M.R.A.S. 

I  WAS  favored  lately  by  the  hon'bk  the  Goveinor  (Lieut-Colonel 
Buttenrorth  C.B. )  with  spedinenB  of  a  coal  whlcli  had  been  given  to 
Captain  S.  Congalton,  of  the  H,  G.  armed  Steamer  Hooghly  by  thd 
Saltan  of  UngL 

The  Captain  has  obligingly  written  to  nte  as  follows :  **  I  got 
the  coal  from  the  Snltan  of  L{ng6,  who  says,  that  any  qaantity  of  it 
can  be  procored  in  his  ooantiy  whieh  lies  up  the  Ritde  river  in  Su- 
matra. This  river  is  very  shallot,  and  lies  in  42'  S.  Lat.  and  103«^ 
30'  E.  Long,  in  the  Struts  of  Durian.  I  have  burned  about  f  of  n 
ton  of  it  in  the  Steamer.  It  bums  very  well  ^th  little  or  no  smokcL 
tint  its  gresetM  fault  is  that  itbrei^s  into  small  pieces  and  runs 
through  the  fire  bars.  It  is  light  in  oomparisom  with  English  coal. 
I  dont  know  what  the  streak  is  that  looks  mudi  like  rosin." 

On  examuig  the  eoal  (but  not  chetoiedly)  I  observe  il  to  havcf 
the  foUofring  appearancies  and  ph>perties : 

It  is  the  lightest  cioal  en  iftasse  whidi  t  ^eooUetit  to  have  evei^ 
Seen.  It  is  very  frangible,  and  breaks  off  as  easily,  perhaps  more 
easily,  transversely  than  hi  the  direction  of  the  lanuns.  Hie  cross 
frseture  is  flat  oondioidal.  The  appearance  of  tfre  surface,  shining 
resinous,  and  the  streak  is  dark  brown,  although  the  coal  in  lump 
looks  quite  black.  It  yields  readily  to  the  knife.  It  has  much  oif 
the  a^ect  of  cannel  eoal,  but  is  less  shinmg  and  <5ompact,  and  will 
not  admit  of  being  shaped  into  ornaments,  on  aeoount  of  its  being 
too  soft  and  friable.  In  all  of  the  above  particulars  this  coal  differs 
connderably  from  the  Tftnjong  KUtong  and  Pulo  Tig6  coal  describ- 
ed in  the  1st  voL  of  this  Journal  p.  146^1  cannot  percdve  any  tracer 
of  fossil  matter  in  it.  But  the  assodated  strata  may  possibly  con- 
tain such ;  although  no  specimens  of  these  have  been  obtained. 

The  kminse  of  the  tioal  are  thin  and  are  occasionally  intersper*' 
sed  with  thin  seams  of  a  transparent  substance  of  a  reddish  yellow 
colour.  There  are  also  crystals  of  alonm  more  sparingly  inter-^ 
spersed.    In  my  specimens  there  are  a  few  pieces  of  dark  grey 

*  We  noticed  the  discovery,  and  gave  a  short*description  and  analysis,  of 
tbis  coal  in  August,  1847,  setDiicoveryofeoalicc,  ante,  vol.!.  p.  153. En^. 
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shale  interspersed,  and  the  fracture  of  the  coal  is  occasionally  shalj. 
The  Sulfan  it  seems  gave  do  account  of  the  width  of  the  seam  or  of 
its  dip.  It  seems  to  be  an  outcrop  in  the  river.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  wood  fibre  in  this  coal.  Bat  we  should  recollect  that  the 
Sultan  would  only  produce  the  best  specimens. 

This  coal  does  not  ignite  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  lilce  tiie  TftnjoB|^ 
K&tong,  T&njong  Biimbong  and  Pulo  Tigi  coals,  owing  to  its  bong 
less  bituminous  than  thise  are,  and  it  consequently  takes  a  longer 
time  to  ignite  in  the  fire  than  they  do.  When  faurly  ignited  It  bams 
rapidly  with  a  whitish  yellow  flame,  this  last  proceeding  chiefly  from 
the  bitumen;  for  the  coal  itself,  udless  tinder  grent  heat,  continues 
almost  black  until  the  bitumen  has  been  oonsunied. 

The  bitumen  does  not  spurt  out  as  in  these  other  coals,  but  b 
gradually  evolved  over  the  whole  surface.  It  bums  without  any 
particular  smell  of  sulphur,  and  I  cannot  perceive  any  hot  faint 
traces  of  snlphuret  of  iron,  although  as  will  be  noticed  afterwards  it 
contains  iron  in  condderable  quantity.  It  has  from  this  deficteney 
of  sulphur  one  advahtage  over  these  other  coals,  and  thus  ako,  it 
does  not  decrepitate  while  consuming. 

The  renduum,  after  being  .burned  linder  the  actiofn  of  the  bellows » 
Was  found  by  me  to  be  a  hard  black  substance,  in  grains,  not  ooak, 
and  connsting  of  iron  (I  sup|)ose,  a  protoxide)  and  earthy  matter, 
the  coal  losing  by  the  combustion  about  two-thirds  at  least  of  its 
Irdght.  Tliis  femlgioous  matter  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, apd  it  forms  about  one-fifth  part  perhaps  of  Uie  residuum,  which 
last  is  black  and  very  hard,  llie  piece  of  coal  thus  turned  by  me 
did  not  contain  any  of  the  transparent  resinods  looking  substance 
before  noticed. 

Thb  kst  substance  looks,  indeed,  as  Ciptain  Gongalton  remarks, 
very  like  rosin,  but  I  think  it  is  amber.  It  is  interspersed  in  small 
portions  through  the  coal  and  it  lies  in  larger  layers  betwixt  the  lay* 
ers  of  the  coal  and  conformably  to  it.  In  my  spedmens  tiieae  lay- 
ers do  not  exceed  |^  of  an  inch  in  ^dtii  and  they  consist  of  numer- 
ous films  of  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  In  thick- 
ness. They  are  brittie,  and  break  into  Small  irregular  fragments 
approaehing  the  rhomboidal.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  when  pow- 
dered and  thrown  on  the  fire  it  flashes  like  rosin* 

I  submitted  this  resinous  looking  substance  to  heat  in  contact 
with  the  air.  It  does  not  readily  ignite  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  bat 
when  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  a  brisk  fire  it  melted  and  then 
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gare  out  a  resinous  smell  and  mnch  whitish  yellow  flame ;  when  this 
had  ceased  an  oily  matter  remained,  and  when  this  last  had  dried, 
the  vessel  was  found  to  be  coated  with  a  scoriaceous  looking  pellicle 
of  a  metallic,  bluish,  and  glistentngf  appearance*  When  scraped  off 
this  was  found  to  be  some  compound  of  iron  which  was  attracted  by 
the  magnet.  This  resinous  substance  before  being  submitted  to  heat 
exhibited  resinous  electricity,  a  certain  property  of  amber. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  perfect  resin  being  found  in  coal 
beds. 

Amber  is  somedmes  inclosed  in  jet,  and  it  occurs  in  brown  coal 
at  Hasen  Island  in  Greenland  &c.  The  meHte,  a  sort  of  resin  ap« 
parently,  occurs  in  bituminous  wood. 
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A  DATAK  TALB,  WITH  A  TRANSLATION. 

Tikabar  ka  banaa  na.  Sop  adea  nan  angapeot  pekir  Solfean  Bong** 
fiu  era  baribatn.  Aden  enteukn  kapal  nyen  bnah,  NaUioda  Malim 
Bongsu  era  minang^  anak  S.B.  Mecu  cfauknp  taroh  ano,  wMk  mh 
ka  na  ka  banua,  mlKik  anak  S.B.  "  adeu,  mak  na  di  minang  ?  kanran 
mak,  iko  era  nyudi,"  mislk-a :  **  iko  aa  era,  kanran  sampsL"  Baka* 
ta  nan  nih  mat  ka  penggawa  ujar  penggawa  **  bidikn  iko  n  bakata, 
laba  beukeutn  iko  di  enipu-a,  anak  dinih ;  an!  ani  njar  no,  na :  aa- 
kadar  nyampai  kata,  jaji  iko."  Tikabar  nan  mai  ka  S.  B.  kata  Na- 
kboda  Sija  na  enteukn  era  minang.  Bakata  nan  S.B.  aman  anak-a 
"  bei  anak,"  ujara  "  iko  sa  butih  kai  bdih  era  nyampai  kata  na,"  **  ka» 
ta  ani?"  **  ujar  anak-a,  nyaut  ani  beukeun*a?"  **  mbdk  anak  ko  nan." 
**  Asi  mansia  ujar  a  ?"  "  Nakboda  Malim  Botigro,"  ujar  ma  ^  arapit 
ratns  nih  era  engeunteut"  M&  kah  di  ampat  ratns,  ampatrilni  ga, 
kai  ko  narima.  Era  iko  babeuneu,  tapi  ko  mlnta  bnmkn  mnri  di 
panai  macba  hikayat,  baruk  di  panai  badikir,  munsakn  di  panal  ba« 
kicbapi.  Nib  nan  kata  ko  kabar  ka  Nakboda  Malim  Boogn," 
kaneuba  nyampai  nan  mala  ka  Nakboda.  Ujar  Nakboda  **  Bait." 
Hllang  cbarita  Nakboda,  timul  cbarita  d  Miskin.  Si  Miakio  na 
agi  ang^ut ;  ensaya  anak  S.B.  kunih :  kabau  kabau  tai^ka*  romon 
nib  engan  anak  S.B.,  anak  S.B.  kapala  palar  aman-a.  Ensaya  nib, 
mada  balayar,  kapala  kasih  nib  aman-a.  Hiking  cbarita  a  miskin 
timul  agi  cbarita  Nakboda.  Na  bakarah  mangkentn  pran  era  nyak 
balayar.  Chukup  ijo  ano,  na  mangkeutn  prau ;  pran-a  pan  jaji, 
lalu  kana  engulur  ka  pitu.  Hilang  agi  cbarita  Nakboda,  timnl  dia- 
rita  anak  rajah  ja.  Na  bafmngkeutn  pabakal  ra  nyab  bakal  na  ba- 
layar ;  pabakal  mens  jaji  galens :  Nakboda  pan  bamuat  ba  ano  ano 
nih  baraiigkut ;  juada  si  kambang,  nyab  embakal  Nakboda :  jnada 
anak  raja  ja,  nyah  embakal  si  Miskin,  mens  galens,  laba  kana  en- 
gangkut.  Angkut  miriam  nih  agi  miriam  baginan  **  sapn  rantao," 
'*  sapu  jagat,"  kijang  gila"  ''  gantar  tanah"  pedang-a  baginaa  fi 
Rinchong  Bandong.  Poro  baduwen  nan  nih  balayar ;  enteakn  ka 
nungeun,  nngab,  engau  page-a  do  romin :  poro  badnwen  enteoioi  ka 
nungeun.  Engapeut  page-a  balayar  nan  nih  maia.  Balayar  ^e 
ano  ijo  engarum,  enteukn  ka  gunong  basi,  singah  nih  knnih.  Mi- 
riama  kana  niasang  dibakar  na  ka  gunong  bad  kanenba*"    TSi^ 
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naogut  ujar-a  **  Desah,  palima  hulubalang  prau  do  hi  penteiing:a  sa  ? 
**  tijara  praa  Nakhoda  Malim  Bongsu,  na  era  marbia."  Miri  da- 
gakn  nih  kunih,  meus  miri  laba,  balayar  agi,  enteakn  ka  Gunon^ 
perak :  slngah  ka,  eDgalania,  misik  laba  bait  jet :  enganung  laba 
nuakn  kai  nih  miri  bakyar  agi  nih  do  nib  enteukn  ka  Gunong  ti- 
maga,  engkai  uih  singah,  baUiyar  ka  nih  laba  enteukn  ka  Gunong 
amas  singah  nih  kunih.  **  Ani  ginan  turutn  desa,"  ujara  "  sa  nan 
baginan  Gunong  amas"  ujar  na  **  prau  era  tok  pi  ?"  **  era  marbia. 
Adeu,  mak,  na  kusa  bisi  laba?"  "  Laba  ani  ?"  ujara.  Bisi  burukn 
muri  V*  *^  mak"  ujar  na  '*  cbuh  adeu,  ka  Gunong  intan  chulu"  Sop 
balayar  nan  nih  maia  tok  nih.  Ijo  ano  ijo  engarum  nih  balayar 
enteukn  kunih.  Kana  masang  miriam  kaneuh  a  kunih  sapu  rantau 
sapu  jagat,  kijang  g^la,  si  gantar  tanah.  fiakar  rajah  na  Gunong 
intan  kaneuha.  Pingatn  mangkok  ka  pangah  bapachah  pachah  ? 
orokn  tanah  bagarak.  Nyam  panglima  nan  rajah  maia.  Ay,  pali- 
Hia !  ko  mada  bengkeupm  engawas  laba  ka  lab.  Engani  engani  ra- 
ta ba  pachah  pachah  ?  Entaji  do  apet  ko  sampai  ka  ko  sa,  kalak 
^  enganung  tanah  di  jisah.  Sop  desa  nan  palima  Sija  maia  engawas- 
a :  kana  ninga,  adeu  nan.  "  Prau  do  pi  peuteunga  sa  ?"  ujara, 
'*  Prau  do  Ajakn  Gala,"  ujar-a  "  na  ra  marbia."  Balabuh  nih  maia 
kunih  ;  layar  kaneuha  endesah,  sauh  kana  matatn.  Engarum  ano, 
sampe  kaneuh  rajah  nyaru  man  nih  ka  rumin.  Kai  nih  tuis  kunih 
poro  taroh  engarum  nan,  lalu  miri  laba  but  jet.  Ani  di  kai  kana 
miri?  Hilang  charita  Nakhoda,  timut  cbarita  Si  Miskin.  "  Inak 
rt  batolak  sa,  Nakhoda  ?"  '*  Jaleupm,"  ujar-a.  Sop  sampe  nih 
maia.  Si  Miskin  matur  Rajah.  '^  Ani  gawai  enteukn  sa,  Miskin  ? 
ujar  a  '*  Ay  ulutn  nyatu  ampun  tuah  an  ulutn  mun  burukn  muri 
kudu  sampian  eng^alatak  raga."  "  Ay  ra,  nyah  na  angut,  ani  nih  ?" 
**  Bidia,  misik  na^  kudu  patut  raga."  '*  Kai  ko  nyual  burukn  mu« 
ri  nih ;  kusa  kai  bagawal :  kun  ra  mit  a  sa,  tubit."  Sop  kana  mit 
nan  kaneuh  a,  kana  mit  desah  ka  prau  burukn  muri,  baruk,  mun- 
sakn.  **  An*  kabar  agi,  Miskin,  ujar  Nakhoda ;  ani  gawai  miri  la- 
ba jinih  ?  Mak  ga  gawai  a."  Sop,  nyawa  ano,  balayar  nan  nih  maia. 
Ijo  ano  ijo  engarum  nih  balayar  enteukn  ka  Gunong  Ledang,  Kintr- 
ah  nih  kunih,  mamu.  "  Angat  sa,  Miskin,"  ujar  Nakhoda,  "  bait 
mamu."  Sop  mamu  nan  nih  maia.  Nyina  taitn  mamu.  Meus 
sampe  nyina,  Si  Miskin  agi  desah.  Si  Miskin  pan  nyilam,  nyina 
pan  nikapm  engan  tombak.  Si  Miskin  pan  kuheus  kunih,  nyina 
pan  balayar.  Ijo  ano,  ijo  engarum  balayar  do  nih  lalu  enteukn  ka 
banua,  batambat  prau  a  maia.     Chukup  taroh  ano,  sampe  nnn  nih, 
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matur  Sultan  Bongsu  ^^  Sa  tnak  gawat  ko  sa — si  balih  buUh  a  n 
gawai  nan  agi  kapi  Si  Miskin  ?  ujar  S.B.  "  Mak  Si  Mbkin"  ujur 
Nakhoda  "  kubeus  kanah  lodan  nakap,"  lala  banng^kut  nan  nih 
mala.  Bakata  agi  S.B.  en^an  anak  a  "  Hie  anak,  sa  mens  mak  pa- 
lang"  ujar  a  era  ko  gawai,  tapi  penrea  aitn  buntatn  nyeu  teungean, 
wai  nyeu  teungeun,  wit  nyeu  tenngeun  ;  ta  metis  kana  imm  boah 
buntatn  nib  inaka  ko  erU  nikah."  Labuh  nan  nib  maia  gawai.  Bi 
buratn  buratn  buratn,  duweu  buratn,  tarob  buratn  man  mak  ban- 
tan  a  timob,  sampai  tarob  sawa.  Nyinii  pan  mopuk  oinok.  Hilang 
cbarita  Nakboda,  timul  cbarita  Si  Miskm.  St  Miskin  udip  ban  en- 
teukn  ka  rumin  Nek  Kabayan  kaneub  N.  K.  engkiidtp.  KuUk, 
kutak,  kulak  ujar  manok  a  but  bui  ujar  Nek  Kabayan  *'  Setan  Abc- 
lis,  ma  ra  myamak  dio  ko  sa !"  Sampe  enteukn  ka  dio  N.  K.  ajtr 
nyina  "  du  ra  je  ko  kai  ba  seungkeutn  tampa  bab  sungkeutn  engkti 
baranak."  Hilang  cbarita  dinib,  timul  cbarita  anak  Soltan  Bon^o 
ja.  Barai  kab  a  enganung  Si  Miskin  ninga  Si  Miskin  kabeus. 
Man,  kai  man — ^mamu,  kai  mamu  milang  ano,  milang  ano.  Timol 
agi  cbarita  Nek  Kabayan  Bajaja  jnja  kambang,  jaja  wit,  galeus  ka- 
neub na  miri  wit  a,  milang' ano  nih  bajaja.  Di  angut  Si  Miskin  j  a 
Inopuk  ayu-^bajajli  agi  apet  aja  nmia.  Sop  nyina  agi  enteukn  mator 
na  bateuneuk  nyab  empara  na,  na  mada  miapm  :  laba  laba  a  patcbah. 
Mens  labu  a  pacbab,  Si  Miskin  kana  mangkong.  Na  mada  bateir- 
neuk ;  ninga  nasi  mantab,  kana  mangkong  agi :  sop,  pulakn  nih 
maia  rumin  Nek  Kabayan.  Timul  ag)  diarita  ulutn  Sultan  Boiig- 
su  kana  mada  miri  wit  Sop  ninga  di  anTgut  adeu  kunih,  pulakn 
nib,  bakabar  nib  ka  rajah  ''  adeu  ko  ninga  di  angnt  ka  dio  Nek  Ka- 
bayan." Sop  kana  mada  engawas  nib  maia.  Sop  kaneufa  a  engtr- 
ivas  adeu  nan  nib  ka  dio  a.  Sop  kana  engeunteut  burukn  muri  nih 
kunib.  Enteukn  ka  dio,  kana  enganab  ka  bas  Si  Miskin  bamkn 
must  kaneub  engangut  nib,  lalu  ore  mala.  Burukn  muri  kaneuh  a 
napok,  ano  pan  engarum.  Si  Miskin  bakata  engan  burunga  ja.  Kan 
banar  burukn  muri  panai  macha  bikayat  isa  ko  enganting.  Sop  lia« 
kata  nan  burukn  muri  **  kuna  ko  ra  bakata  ?  ko  masi  kanab  enga- 
nab kau  kandang."  Sop  kaneub  a  engalapas  a  mua ;  ano  pan  cA*- 
garum.  Burukn  mitri  muka  swara,  di  angut  pan  enteukn  madai 
kunib  enganung  burukn  muri  macba  bikayat.  Sop,  ditinga  burukn 
muri,  pulakn  nan  di  angut  diiiib  maia  bakabar  ka  rajah.  Sop  ki- 
neub  a  engabar  ka  Tuan  Putri  Bandnng  Ayer.  Sop  kaneuh  a  ma- 
da no  inanga  engawas  a  kaneuh  a  nyaru  no  inang  "  Aye  no  uang,*' 
ujar  a  **  nab  I  dau  duit  sa,  ka  mada  miri  wit  palis  ninga  burukn  mu- 
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ri.  Sunguh  kah  embokh  kah  di  meus  kana  manuah  kaneuh  di  ang- 
ut  mino :  kun  sunguh,  likas  pulakn."  Sop  sunguh  nan.  Munsakn 
panu  bakichapi ;  baruk  panai  badikir :  buruko  muri  panai  macha 
liikayat.  Bakabar  nan  nih  maia  ka  Tuan  Putri  Bandang  Ayer.  Ka- 
na manuah  ka  ma  kaneuh  tuan  patri  nih  *^  kuna  akal  sa  ?  rama  aji 
iba  suri.  Sa  meus  napeut  ko  amban  barongan  kasoma  dewa.  Ani 
kata  ibu  Suri  rama  agi  engan  kokh  ano  desa  disingkeumeus  ko  kui> 
beusy  digantukn  ko  tingi,  di  jual  ko  joh,  di  reuneupm  koh  obah  ma-r 
sa  ko  kapalang  ano  desa  ko  kai.  Ujar  Nakhoda  Si  Miskin  kubeus 
kaneuh  lodan  nakap  a — ^teh  sa  adeu  nytna.  Tand^  Nakhoda  jet 
Bte-a.  Nyabong  Nakhoda  engan  ana  raja,  ba  ano  ano  nih  nyabong. 
Sop  turut  ka  Si  Miskin  bungkas  baju  karonga.  Hilang  charita  Si 
Miskin,  tiraul  charita  Nakhoda.  Nyina  ra  engeunteut  b|inga  wai 
agi  wang  ampat  ratus,  buntatn  ampat  ratus,  Ifj^mbing  ampat  gnanan, 
baras  400,  bawakn  ampat  picuL  Buntatn  di  k&na  meureupan  meus 
baboah  ;  wai  a  pan  babuah,  wit  a  pan  bacharang.  Hilang  agi  cha- 
rita Nakhoda,  timul  charita  tuan  patri.  Bakata  tuan  patri  engan 
ibu  suri ''  Aye,  ibu  suri,"  ujar  a  <<  ko  ra  engao  Si  Miskin  ka  dio  a, 
tok  chtth  ko  sa.  burukn  muri  kah  aitn  dao.  Sop  kana  engau  ka- 
neuh Si  Lamat  kana  mi  tok  balaj.  **  Aye  burukn  muri"  ujar  n 
awas  ka  enganung  peuseutn  ko  sa.  Kun  na  ka  lamun  adeu  di  ma** 
da  macha  hikayat  ija,  m&  era.  Beukeutn  dopada  rajah  Tunggal 
mi  era  di  parentah  na :  raja  Tunggal  ni  anak  Sultan  Bougsu.  Sop 
bakala  nan  rajah  Tunggal  maia  "  kun  banar  burukn  muri  sa  peng- 
kudip  Si  Miskin  nan  teh  macha  hikayat,  ko  ra  enganung  a."  Sop 
kana  nyurung  koraan  kahadap  bjurukn  muri.  Sop  kaneuh  a  mach^ 
nan  :  munsakn  kana  migatn  kichapi :  bara  kana  migatn  ribana.  Sop 
pan^i  nan  nih.  Bakata  nan  nih  engan  rama  agi,  engan  ibu  suri* 
Ani  adeu  ka  ko  ujar  ibu  suri  a  ?  Ani  ga  ujar  rajah  Tunggd  ?  kun 
brani  rajah  Tunggal  engalabeh  a  sa,  karna  nih  ago  minti^tuan  patri, 
minta  laba  empatoh.  Beukeutn  misil,  laba  empatoh  ;  empatoh  lah 
ginan  a.  Samupus  na  basuweu  babeuneu.  Bukaq  wang  saja  nyah 
na  minang  mala  lamar.  Tuan  patri  sa  bab^nk^utn  beiikeptn  kahen- 
dak  ate  a.  KawiD  nan  nih  maia,  nyimalih  pachul  nih  mua.  Na 
pan  ba  arak  arak  engan  Si  Miskin  ka  dio  m»sang  miriam  batatalu, 
badil  batatenggang  penganten  Si  Miskin  na  anak  susunan  Si  Miskin* 
Sampe  nan  penganten,  lalu  kana  nikah  kana  engumpur  jo-a  jo-a 
Samantu  alang  ambang  ambang  di  kwala  jaga  Nakhoda  Malim 
Bongstt  ampat  emporo  ampat  kaudaha  jo-a  joa.  Man  na  mai. 
Meus  na  jnan,  joa  jo*a  agi  ipan.    M^us  na  mm  ore  qih.    B4kat(^ 
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agi  nja  Tungffsil  **  Aye,  Nakhoda"  njar  a  **  Sade  ko  meus  ( 
amban  barongan  ko  harap  aaja  ka  Naknoda.  Maka  Nakhoda  jiaa 
tikat  engan  Si  Miskio.  fiaiit  Nakhoda  (pbita  pinta  tttko  kai  j»a !) 
Te  anakhoda  jisa  mangkenta  amWrayit — piDta  afeefco  mi^  jhiili. 
Kabada  umar  na  maid  ra  udip.  Ko  kurea  kabaita.  Sade  ko  aicns 
engapent  lawan*a.  Aval  enga  engasi  Nakhoda,  ikelali  malawan  do 
Sade  ko.  Maka  paminta  Sade  ko  minte  barakn  suni,  dapeot  naa 
kaneuh  Si  Miskin,  ko  engawin  lah  nib  nuia.  Nan  kagaleus  pakap 
ta  ko  eogan  Nakhoda.  Asal  ra  baraala,  sa  lawan  a.  Bntageatn 
dipanehong  bawa  maran^  bakata  nyen  lamur  eagkai  Nakhoda  kan- 
sa  meus  enirkeumeus  na,  kata  njeu  lamur  ga  kai.  Bakata  nifa  ma* 
ia  ^'  kuDB  akal  ko  di  kai  bui  wang  m,  ujar  a.  Pukkn  ko  Ba,**  ujar 
a,     Baiayar  nan  nib  maia. 

7^  meaning  of  the  ttory. 

m 

I  have  not  the  time  to  follow  the  above  through  for  translation, 
nor  is  it  worth  the  manual  labor :  I  have  given  it  tor  the  language 
sake,  though  a  deal  of  Malay  is  quite  unnecessarily  in  it :  it  is,  of 
course,  a  Malay  story,  dressed  in  a  chawat.     llie  outline  is  that  the 
Sultan  was  desirous  of  a  son-in-law,  and  the  Nakhoda,  hearing  of  it, 
came ;  and  after  spending  three  days  in  inquiry  whether  any  wooer 
were  on  the  spot,  opened  his  proposals  in  form,  offering400  of  nso- 
ney  to  help  his  acceptability.    The  princess  Bandang  Ayer,  however, 
had  long  known  and  loved  St  Miskin,  and  replied  to  her  father 
(who  had  tpld  her  who  had  come,  and  what  his  errand)  that  nei* 
ther  400  nor  4,000  would  answer  at  present.    '^  I  am  **  said   she 
**  desirous  of  a  husband,  but  I  must  first  have,  from  Yam  who  would 
be  such,  a  \AvA  who  can  read"  and  a  monkey  and  a  musang  of  no 
little  power  to  amuse.    Of  course  the  Nakhoda  and  Si  Miskin  had, 
each,  now  but  one  desire ;  but,  rather  oddly,  we  find  the  rivals  go* 
ing  in  the  same  vessel  to  the  various  mountmns  (i.  e.  the  shore  near 
them)  whose  names  you  have  reoogniaed.    Si  Miskin  obtained  the 
necessary  gifts,  and,  when  the  Nakhoda  saw  them  he  spoke  of  their 
wortbleasness,  intending  however,  to  own  them  himself  at  the  earii* 
est  moment.     "  Hot  weather,  this,"  said  he  one  day  to  the  unsus- 
picious Miskin,  '*  Jet  us  bathe,"  and  the  Nakhoda  suited  the  action 
to  the  word  ;  after  a  few  plunges,  seeing  Miskin  ready  to  follow,  be 
left  the  water  and,  seizing  a  moment  when  M.  put  his  head  under 
water,  stood  prepared  to  kill  him  with  a  tombak  as  he  rose.     He 
did  so,  and  finally  came  home  with  the  bird  &c.  reporting  Miskin 
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carried  oiff  by  a  "  lodan.*'     Years  after,  without  a  syllable  of  expla- 
nation or  a  "  by  your  leave,"  Si  Miskin  re-appears,  walking:  «p  to 
the  house-front  of  Nek  Kabayan  :  the  plain,  self-possessed  expres- 
sion is  '^  udip  bay,"  lived  anew,  and  verbiage  is  avoided  :  the  man 
was  needed,  and  why  a  great  parade  in  putting  him  to  use !     When 
the  Nakhoda  arrived  at  home,  he  left  his  bird,  musang  and  monkey 
with  the  Virgin^s  father,  and  cocoanut  trees  were  planted,  among 
others ;  when  the  first  nuts  should  have  been  eaten  from  the  trees 
then  planted,  the  princess's  pledge  was  to  be  redeemed.    Meantime 
she  neglected  to  eat  or  bathe,  through  grief  for  her  "  loved  and  lost". 
The  Dyak  idiom  is  "  Man,  kai  man  mamu,  ku  mamu,"  a  sort  of 
"  quoad"  being  implied  viz.  "  as  to  eating,  she  did  not  eat,  &c.  Nek 
Kabayan's  house,  which  we  just  saw  Miskin  approaching,  was  a 
noted  place  for  good  sirih  and  accompaniments,  and  Sultan  Bongsu 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Nek  for  hb  duly  supply.     Judge  of 
the  excitement  at  the  palace,  and  especially  in  the  apartments  of 
Bandang  Ayer,  when  a  servant  came  home,  one  morning,  and  was 
sure  chat  he  had  seen  the  lover  she  was  r^arding  as  for  ever  gone ; 
it  was  no  longer  "  mamu,  kai  mamu,  "  and  appetite  revived.    The 
slave  was  at  once  sent  back  to  look  well  again,  and  brought  new  joy 
with  him,  for  no  one  might  longer  doubt.     The  bird  was  now  sent  to 
Nek  Kabayan's  house,  and  became  proficient  in  reading  under  Si 
Miskin's  care :  the  beasts  also  acqiutted  themselves  with  credit. 
Meantime  the  cocoanut  trees  were  nearly  ready  to  yield  ripened 
fruit,  and  the  Nakhoda  was  making  great  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding entertainment.  Detail  is  unnecessary.  Bandang  Ayer  married, 
with  great  pomp,  the  man  of  her  heart,  and,  during  the  ceremonial 
44  men  were  on  guard  at  the  kwala  to  prevent  the  irruption  of  the 
incensed  Nakhoda,  whose  vessel  was  riding  near.  After  it  was  quite 
completed,  the  brother  of  the  bride.  Rajah  Tunggal,  had  a  frank  talk 
with  the  disappointed  navigator  in  which  such  remarks  were  made 
that  the  heart  of  the  murderer  was  as  lead  within  him.     He  could 
not  reply  in  any  other  words  than  these  «  What  farther  can  I  do,  I 
who  have  no  money  ?  I  shall  go  home."    Bahyar  nan  nih  may  a. 
And  at  once  set  sail. 
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ON  THE  ALPHABETS  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 
By  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Tns  use  of  letters  has  been  immemorially  known  to  all  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  of  the  brown-complex- 
ioned,  lank-haired  race,  and  many  alphabets,  at  once  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  not  borrowed  from  any  foreign  source,  are  to  be 
found  among  them,  from  Sumatra  to  the  west,  to  Celebes  and  the 
Philippines  to  the  east. 

Modem  writers  have  supposed  that  the  earliest  writing  was  pic- 
torial or  hieroglyphic,  and  that  in  process  of  time,  this  became 
vocal  or  phonetic,  ending  in  literal  alphabets.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  however,  no  evidence  is  to  be  discovered  in  tlie  insular  lan- 
guages. Hieroglyphic  writing  is  no  where  to  be  seen  on  any  anci- 
ent monuments, — the  letters  of  the  numerous  alphabets  which  ex- 
ist bear  no  resemblance  to  any  object  of  nature,  animate  or  inani- 
mate,— ^the  names  of  the  letters  simply  express  their  sounds,  and  the 
word  for  an  alphabet  consists,  as  with  ourselves,  only  of  an  enume- 
ration of  a  few  of  the  first  letters  in  order  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

The  Javanese  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  alphabet  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  a  brief  account  of  it  will  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
rest  which,  although  they  differ  in  form,  bear  it,  in  principle,  a  com- 
mon resemblance.  It  has  a  distinct,  and  invariable  character  for  eve- 
ry sound  in  the  language,  and  so  far,  therefore,  it  is  a  perfect  sys- 
tem. The  consonants  amount  to  19,  and  I  represent  tliem  in  re- 
man letters,  as  follow :  b.  c.  d.  *d  g.  j.  k.  1.  m.  n.  t.  n.  p.  r.  s.  t.  -t. 
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w.  y.  Besides  these  there  is  the  aspirate  which  always  follows  t 
vowel,  and  never  aspirates  a  consonant.  The  Towels  are  6  viz.,  t. 
A,  e.  i.  o.  u.  The  dipthongs  are  2  yiz.  ai  and  au,  but  have  no  chft- 
racters,  being  expressed  only  by  their  elementB* 

With  the  exception  of  an  initial  a,  the  vowels  are  not  conndered 
substantive  letters,  but  viewed  as  mere  orthographic  marks,  or  as  the 
Javanese  express  it  "  the  clothing''  of  the  letters,  that  is,  of  the  con- 
sonants. The  mark  of  the  vowel  &  is  placed  over  the  consonant,  of 
e  before  it,  of  i  above  and  to  the  right  of  it,  of  o,  wldch'ls  a  double 
one,  part  before  and  part  after  it,  and  of  u  under  it. 

The  initial  vowel  a,  standing  alone  has  its  own  proper  sound,  but 
as  just  stated,  it  is  considered  a  substantive  letter,  and  when  *'  cloth- 
ed," as  the  Javanese  express  it,  with  the  mark  of  any  of  the  other 
vowels,  it  becomes  such  vowel,  but  as  an  initial  letter  only.*  The 
application  of  the  vowel  m^rks  to  the  consonants  always  implies  that 
the  vowel  is  annexed  to,  and  never  that  it  precedes  the  consonant. 

Every  consonant  is  a  syllable,  in  which  the  vowel  a.  annexed,  is 
.understood,  and  thus  hr  the  Javanese  alphabet  is  syllabic,  a  charac- 
ter common  to  it  with  all  the  alphabets  of  the  Archipelago.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  some  contrivance  for  eliding  the  vowels,  and 
this  is  rather  of  a  cumbrous  nature.  At  the  en4  of  a  word  it  a 
done,  by  an  appropriate  orthc^raphic  character,  but  in  the  middle  of 
one  it  is  effected  by  a  set  of  new  consonant  characters,  two  of  which 
are  in  the  same  pai*ra]lel  with  the  proper  consonants  and  the  rest 
placed  below  them.  The  presence  of  these  indicates  tliat  no  vowd 
precedes  them.  The  letters  A,  r  and  the  aspirate  which  I  express 
by  the  roman  letter  h,  when  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  sylUble  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel,  have  distinct  and  appropriate  characters. 

The  liquids  of  the  Javanese  language  are  b.  r.  w.  and  y.,  tod 
these  alone  coalesce  with  other  consonants.  The  letter  r,  when 
doing  so,  having  a  peculiar  character  for  the  purpose,  with  another 
when  following  a  vowel  and  closing  a  syllable.  In  all,  no  fewer 
than  50  characters,  including  indispensible  orthographic  marks,  are 
necessary  towaids  writing  this  language,  independent  of  8  capital 
letters,  and  some  syllabic  abbreviations,  forming  a  system  veiy  oom- 

*  The  initial  a,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  has  been  mistaken  by  Earopean 
writtt^  for  a  mild  aspirate,  and  eipresscd,  consequently,  by  the  letter  b. 
I  flell  into  this  error  myself,  and  I  And  that  Messrs  Roorda  and  de  Groot  id 
their  excellent  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Javanese  have  donetbe 
same  thing.  We  owe  the  correction  of  this  mistake,  and  the  trae  mean- 
ini,  first  to  Col.  Lowe  and  after  him  to  Baron  William  Humboldt. 
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plete  for  its  purpose,  but  rather  complex.  To  these  again,  must  be 
added  the  ten  digits  or  numeral -characters  which,  from  the  resem- 
blance  of  some  of  them  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  their  ex- 
istence on  monuments  at  least  700  years  old,  are  most  probably  of 
natire  invention  like  the  alphabet  itself. 

The  Javanese  alphabet,  like  all  the  others  of  the  Archipelago,  is 
written  from  left  to  right.  Each  letter  is  distinct  and  unconnected, 
and  the  writing  te  perpendicular,  and  not  slanting.  The  letters  have 
an  oval,  rather  than  a  round  or  square  shape,  and  each  is  formed,  not 
by  several  strokes  of  the  pen,  but  by  a  single  effort.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  so  well  formed  that  a  carefully  written  manuscript,  if  not 
handsome  or  showy,  has  at  least  a  neat  appearance. 

The  Javanese  alphabet,  although  always  exhibited  in  the  same 
order,  has  no  vocal  classification.  The  dental  and  palatal  d,  for  ex- 
ample, are  separated  by  5  other  letters  that  have  no  organic  con- 
nexion with  them,  and  the  dental  and  palatal  t  by  1 1  equally  un* 
connected.  The  letter  a  begins,  and  n  ends  it.  The  first  four  Ut- 
ters are  a«  n.  c.  r.  k.  which  pronounced  with  the  inherent  a,  form 
the  word  anacaraka,  the  name  of  the  alphabet,  or  in  other  words  the 
a.  b.  c.  of  the  Javanese. 

In  the  character  thus  described  are  written, — ^the  proper  Java- 
nese, the  Sunda,  the  Bali,  and  occasionally  I  believe  the  Lombok. 
The  Sunda,  and  Bali,  alphabets,  however,  want  the  palatals  *d.  and 
*t.  Altogether,  including  Palembang  in  Sumatra,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Javanese  alphabet  is  current  among  no  less  a  population  than 
twelve  millions. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  alphabet  that  has  been  known  to 
the  Javanese.  In  the  work  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  there  are  ex- 
cellent representations  of  not  less  than  twelve  different  characters 
found  on  ancient  monuments  of  stone  or  brass.  One  of  these  forma 
is  Dewanagrij  such  according  to  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  as  was  cur- 
rent on  the  continent  of  India  about  nine  centuries  ago.  A  second 
character  is  nearly  identical  with  the  old  square  Pali,  and  eight  are 
but  ancient  forms  of  modem  Javanese  writing.  There  is  at  least 
one  example  of  a  character  distinct  from  the  modem  Javanese,  and 
from  all  of  these  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Island,  and  we 
may  safely  conclude  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Java  have  in- 
vented two  alphabets. 

In  Suipatra,  beginning  from  the  west,  the  first  evidence  we  have 
of  a  native  written  character  is  found  among  the  Bataks,  and  it  is 
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singular  enough  diat  a  nation  of  cannibals  should  poMCW  the  knov* 
ledge  of  letters.  There  was  assuredly  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, or  Continental  Asia,  until  long  after  men  had  ceased  to  at 
each  other. 

The  substantire  characters  of  the  Batak  alphabet  are  the  sane  as 
those  of  the  Javanese,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  eand  the  pa* 
latals  'd  and  *t  which  it  wants.  Among  these  are  not  only  reckon- 
ed a,  as  in  Javanese,  but  also  i  and  u,  so  thut  the  whole  number 
including  the  aspirate,  which  is  reckoned  among  them,  is  no  less 
than  20.  But  the  real  number  .of  the  consonants,  omitting  the  as- 
pirate, b  but  16. 

The  vowel  marks  are  only  four  representing  e.  i.  o.  and  o.  Tbey 
are  used  with  the  consonants  as  in  the  Javanese  alphabet,  but  thej 
are  not  as  in  that,  applied  to  the  vowel  a  nor  to  the  others  included 
among  the  substantive  letters.*  As  in  Javanese,  every  consonant  is 
a  syllable  ending  in  the  inherent  a,  but  I  can  discover  no  other 
contrivance  for  eliding  this  vowel,  except  its  superoessioo  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  vowel  mark.f  If  this  be  the  case,  every  word  or  syl- 
lable must  begin,  either  with  a  consonant,  or  one  of  the  three  voveb 
a.  e.  i.  or  u,  and  end  in  a  vowel  or  the  nasal  n  for  which  the  alpha- 
bet has  a  peculiar  mark. 

The  Batak  alphabet  does  not,  Uke  some  others  of  the  Ardiipda- 
go,  follow  the  organic  dassifioation  of  the  Hindu  alphabets,  but  itis 
not,  in  this  respect,  wholly  arbitrary,  like  that  of  Java,  for  it  has  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  its  own.  It  begins  with  the  vowel  a,  and 
ends  with  i,  and  u.  The  aspirate  immediately  follows  the  letter  a. 
Then  oome  in  succession  two  dentals  d  and  t,  two  liquids  r  and  1,  three 
labials  b.  p.  and  w,  two  palatals  y.  and  j.  and  then  the  sibilants,  t 

Mr.  Marsden  would  appeal*  to  think  that  the  existence  of  the  me- 
trical arrangement  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  was  at  one  time  general 
over  all  the  alphabets  of  the  Archipebigo,  and  although  he  admits 
the  difficulty  of  proving  any  filiation,  considers  that  all  of  them  were 
taken  from  the  Hindus.     But  as  there  is  no  resemUanoe  between 

*  The  accents  are  used  with  all  the  letten  except  ^  i  and  ^  i* 
CWillcr,  TUd.  v.  N.  I.  vHi  p.  890.)— Ed. 

f  The  pengolet  \  performs  the  office  of  suppressing  the  a.  (Wilier,  vM 
tup.  J— Ed. 

t  It  is  so  in  the  arrangement  given  by  Marsden  (Hist.  Smn.  p.  802)  hot 
he  adds  that  *'  it  does  not  appear  that  any  determinate  order  is  obserred  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  alphabet,  which  is  found  to  vary  more  or  less  io 
every  specimen.''  Mr.  Willer's  arrangement  differs  (h>m  Marsdeo>s.-£0* 
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the  Malayan  and  Indian  letters,  and  as  the  Hindu  is  but  partial,  it 
is  surely  more  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  alphabets  are  dis- 
tinct, and  the  partial  metrical  arrangement  is  bot  an  accidental  mo- . 
dification. 

The  form  of  the  Batak  letters  is  generally  horizontal,  the  body 
of  each  letter  being  always  so,  and  the  Tertical  or  the  diagonal  strokes 
to  disdnguish  one  letter  from  another,  being,  as  it  were,  only  sup- 
plemental. The  letter  p.  for  example,  is  a  simple  horizontal  stroke 
thus  —  •  The  rowel  i.  conrists  of  three  horizontal  strokes  itiminishing 
downwards  thus,  =r  while  u.  consists  of  three  diminishing  upwards 
thus  ^  .  The  aspirate  consists  of  a  horizontal  dash  with  two  small 
vertical  strokes.  The  writing  in  fact  seems  to  consbt  of  a  few  simple 
scratches  or  hair  strokes.*  In  tliis  there  is  no  disooyerable  likeness 
of  any  object  in  nature,  animate  or  inanimate, — ^nothing  whatever 
to  indicate,  that  vocalic  writing  has  been  immediately  derived  from 
pictorial.  **  In  their  form''  says  Mr.  Marsden  "  the  characters  do 
not  even  partially  resemble  those  of  any  other  alphabet." 

The  next 'alphabet  we  meet  with,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the 
Korinchi,  found  in  the  country  of  the  same  name  which  borders  on 
Menangkabau,  the  parent  country  of  the  Malay  nation.  I  have  ne- 
ver seen  any  other  spedmen  of  this  alphabet  than  that  given  by  Mr. 
Marsden,  nor  had  he  himself  seen  any  other  example  than  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  it  was  taken.  It  is  unsatisfiactory,  nor  does  the 
description  agree  with  the  plate.  The  number  of  characters  given 
in  the  latter  is  29,  but  the  description  marks  the  vowels  a.  i.  o.  and 
u.  substantive  letters,  while  the  first  of  these  only,  is  found  among 
them.  Among  the  characters  in  the  plate  there  are  two  for  the  let- 
ter a,  two  for  the  aspirate,  two  for  k,  two  for  ii,  while  there  are 
five  characters  expresnng  sounds  represented  by  Mr.  Marsden  by 
the  double  letters  nd.  ns.  ne.  mp.  and  nt.  These  last  are,  most 
probably,  syllabic  and  not  literal  characters. 

In  the  Korinchi  alphabet  we  find  no  dental  d,  and  no  palatal  *d 
or  't.  The  vowel  marks,  the  tanjaia  or  armour,  as  the  Malays 
call  them,  are,  in  reality  only  two,  viz.  for  i  and  u,  the  first  desig- 
nated by  ^  simple  point  after  and  above  the  consonant,  and  the  last 
by  one  below  it.  The  vowel  a,  as  in  all  the  other  alphabets,  is  in- 
herent in  every  consonant,  and  there  is  no  other  means  of  eliding  it 
except  its  supercession  by  the  application  of  the  vowel  marks.    A 

*  These  strokes,  however,  are  generallr  carved,  and  not  straight  as  in 
Marsden's  copy.— Ed. 
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single  point  over  a  consonant  expresses  the  nasal  n  following  the 
Towel  a  inherent,  or  a  consonant  qualified  by  another  vowel  mvk, 
two  points  express  an  aspirate  folloidng  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  i 
word  or  syllable. 

In  the  Korinchi  alphabet,  there  is  no  attempt  at  arrangement  or 
classification.  It  begins  with  t  and  ends  with  r ;  labials,  palatals,  oi* 
sals  and  gutturals,  being  jumbled  together  in  thorough  disorder. 

The  letters  are  formed  by  straight  scratches,  generally  more  ver- 
tical than  those  of  the  Batak,  but  in  some  instances  also  horizootii 
It  differs  wholly  from  the  latter.  Thus  a  horizontal  stroke  in  the  Batak 
is  the  representative  of  p.  and  in  the  Korinchi  of  t.  Three  strokes 
declining  downwards  in  the  Batak  represent  the  vowel  i,  but  in  the 
Korinchi  the  compound  character  ns.  On  the  whole  the  Korinchi 
alphabet  must  be  pronounced  a  very  rude  one. 

We  come  next  to  the  Rejang,  the  alphabet  of  Lemba  and  Pasum- 
mah  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra.  This  consists  of  23  substan- 
tive characters.  Among  these  are  included  the  aspirate  and  the  row- 
el a.  with  four  which  are  apparently  syllabic  compounds.  Theactaal 
number  of  consonants,  excluding  the  aspirate,  is  but  1 7*  the  palatal 
'd  and  't  of  the  Javanese  being  wanting.  Jjooking  at  the  alphabet, 
however,  the  number  of  written  characters  is  found  to  be  32,  which 
arises  from  some  of  them  being  in  duplicate  and  triplicate  forms. 

The  vowel  a  is,  as  usual,  inherent  in  every  consonant.  This  is  ren- 
dered mute  by  an  express  orthographic  mark  as  in  Javanese,  called 
mati  or  **  death."  llie  vowel  marks  are  five  in  number  viz.,  e.,  i. 
and  u.  with  the  dipthongs  ai  and  au.  The  vowel  o  would  seem  not 
to  belong  to  the  language. 

In  this  alphabet,  we  have  the  first  example  of  a  classification  of 
the  consonants  after  the  Hindu  model.  It  begins,  like  the  Dewana- 
gri,  with  the  gutturals,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  nasal.  The 
dentals  and  the  palatals  follow  successively.  Then  comes  the  single 
sibilant  ef  the  language,  and  the  last  class  consists  of  the  liquids  n. 
1.  w.  and  y.  The  last  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  the  substantive  vow- 
el a. 

Eight  letters  of  the  Rejang  alphabet,  or  at  least  some  one  form  of 
them  out  of  two  or  more,  correspond  with  those  of  the  KoriHcbi, 
so  that  it  is  certain,  for  the  identity  is  generally  complete,  that  the 
one  nation  must  have  borrowed  from  the  other.  Four  and  twenty 
of  the  Rejang  substantive  letters  will  still  remain  distinct,  quite  suf- 
ficient to  prove  it  a  di|tinct,  and  most  probably  an  original  alphabet. 
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The  lUjang  letters  are  formed  of  upright  scratches,  or  strokes, 
but  not  as  in  the  Batak  aud  Korinchi  also  of  horizontal  ones.  As 
examples  n  is  a  rudely  formed  Roman  M,  and  y  is  a  double  u  W. 
Upon  the  whole  the  Rejang  alphabet  is  more  complete  than  either 
the  Batak  or  Korinchi. 

The  Lampung  nation,  which  occupies  that  portion  of  the  south 
western  side  of  Sumatra  which  lies  opposite  to  Java,  dirided  from 
it  only  by  the  Struts  of  Sunda,  has  its  own  peculiar  alphabet,  which 
consists  of  19  substantive  letters,  the  vowel  a  and  the  aspirate  being 
included  a«nong  them.  The  consonants  correspond  in  power,  ex- 
actly with  the  Javanese,  the  palatals  *d.  and  *t.  excepted,  wliich  the 
Liampung  does  not  contain. 

Every  consonant  includes,  as  in  the  other  alphftbets,  the  inherent 
vowel  a.  There  is  a  peculiar  character  for  rendering  it  mute,  ana- 
logous in  power,  but  not  in  form,  to  that  of  the  Javanese.  The 
vowel  marks  are  6  in  number,  namely  for  e.  i.  o.  u.  and  the  dip- 
thongs  ai  and  au. 

Although  the  actual  number  of  substantive  characters  expressing 
distinct  sounds  be  but  19,  the  number  presented  in  the  scheme  of 
the  alphabet  is  no  fewer  than  44.  This  arises  from  several  con- 
sonants having  more  than  one  representative,  some  two,  some  three 
and  some  even  four.  In  examining  this  numerous  list,  two  of  them 
will  be  found  common  to  the  Korinchi  and  Rejang,  and  five  com- 
mon to  the  Rejang. 

The  Lampung,  like  the  Rejang,  has  the  Hindu  classification,  but 
it  is  not  so  correctly  followed,  the  vowel  a  and  the  sibilant,  are 
found  out  of  place,  and  thrust  in  among  the  liquids. 

The  Lampung  letters  have  a  good  deal  of  that  angular,  linear  and 
meagre  form  which  I  have  described  as  characterizing  the  other  Su- 
matran  alphabets,  but  certainly  much  less.  About  one  third  of 
them  are  well  rounded,  formed  by  a  single  effort  of  the  pen  or  style, 
exhibiting  some  of  the  superior  skill  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the 
Javanese  letters,  but  from  which,  however,  they  are  very  dbtinct. 

Two  of  the  languages  of  Sumatra,  the  Achin  and  Malay,  have  no 
native  alphabet,  but  are  written  in  the  Arabic  character  with  some 
indispensible  supplemental  letters.  This  has  been  owing  to  the 
conversion  of  those  who  speak  them  to  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
which  had  its  banning  in  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century. 
When  we  see  ruder  nations  in  possession  of  their  peculiar  alphabets, 
it  is  not  likely  that  these  more  civilized  ones  should  be  without 
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them,  but  we  certainly  possess,  at  present  no  dear  or  certain  ?es- 
tige  of  their  having  actually  existed. 

On  the  opposing  surfaces  of  an  unhewn  nodule  of  sand  stone,  where 
it  had  been  split,  there  was  in  Singapore,  a  very  rude  but  long  in* 
scription  in  an  unknown  character.  The  only  people  who  are  knowo 
to  have  occupied  Singapore  for  any  length  of  time  are  the  Malays, 
who  after  emigrating  from  Sumatra  settled  here  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  their  government  for  near  a  century,  and  this  before  their  coo- 
version  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  It  seems  not  improbable,  then, 
that  die  inscription  in  question  was  in  their  native  character,  most 
likely  in  some  antique  form  of  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  monuments 
of  Java,  and  of  Birma  in  which  the  modem  letters  are  never  sees. 
It  might  indeed,  be  suspected  that  the  inscription  vras  the  work  of 
the  Javanese  who  are  known  to  have  expelled  the  Malays,  but  tiie 
rudeness  of  the  monument,  so  untike  every  thing  in  Java,  makes 
such  a  suppo^don  very  improbable. 

In  his  journey  to  Menangkabou  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  discovered 
three  different  inscriptions,  the  characters  on  which  he  GODflidered 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  majority  of  inscriptions  in  Jan, 
that  is,  that  they  consisted  of  ancient  Javanese  writing.  As  Sir  Stun- 
ford,  however,  was  unacquunted  dther  with  the  ancient  or  modern 
Javanese,  and  had,  at  the  moment,  no  able  as^stance  as  be  oonstant- 
ly  had  in  Java,  his  conclusion  must  be  considered  doubtful,  and  the 
writing  may  on  further  examination  turn  out  to  be  the  andent  wri« 
ting  of  the  Malays,  the  people  in  the  heart  of  whose  country  the 
inscriptions  were  found. 

After  quitting  Sumatra  and  Java  proceeding  eastward,  the  first 
example  of  a  native  alphabet  we  raee$  with  occurs  in  Sumbawa,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  nation  called  Bimfi.  This  character  b  no  kmger 
in  use,  but  has  been  long  obsolete,  having  been  superceded  by  the 
current  alphabet  of  Celebes. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  work  contains  a  good  engraving  of  this  M 
alphabet,  but  unfortunately  without  the  vowel  points,  or  any  other 
explanation  except  the  naked  description  of  the  letters.  Including 
the  vowel,  a,  and  aspirate,  it  contains  no  fewer  than  32  cbaraetei«. 
Nine  of  these  are  aspirates  of  other  consonants,  one  the  palatal  -d, 
known  only  besides  to  the  Javanese,  and  two  repreaent  the  letters  f 
and  z  wluch  are  unknown  to  any  other  native  alphabet  of  the  A^ 
dupelago.  Thus,  as  far  as  consonants  are  concerned  it  is  for  mm 
cojNoua  than  any  of  the  other  native  systems. 
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The  Bima  alphabet  does  not  possess  the  Hindu  classification. 
Even  the  aspirated  consonants  are  not  generally  placed  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  unaspi rated.  The  letters  seem  boldly  formed,  and 
are  not  mere  soratohes  like  those  of  the  Sumatran  alphabets.  As 
examples,  the  aspirated  d,  y,  and  the  simple  aspirate  are  represent- 
ed by  characters  which  respectively  much  resemble  a  large  g,  k,  and 
h  in  ordinary  European  hand-writing. 

Celebes  appears  to  have  produced  two  distinct  alphabets,  the  one 
at  present  in  use  over  the  whole  island,  and  which  has  extended  to 
Bouton  and  Sumbawa,  or  wherever  else  indeed  the  Bugis  nation  has 
settled  or  colonized. 

The  modem  Bugis  alphabet  consists  of  23  substantive  characters. 
One  of  these  is  the  vowel  a,  another  the  aspirate,  and  the  third  a 
compound  letter.  The  palatal  *d  and  *t  of  the  Javanese  are  want- 
ing, and  it  lias  not  the  letter  y,  possessed  by  all  the  western  alpha- 
bets. It  is  classed  after  the  Hindu  manner,  into  gutturals,  labials, 
palatals,  liquids,  and  a  sibilant,  each  of  the  three  first  classes  with 
its  corresponding  nasal.  But  each  of  these  first  classes  has  added 
to  it  after  the  nasal,  a  letter  which  appears  to  be  an  aspirate  of  the 
first  letter  in  the  order  of  each  series.  Thus  the  consonants  are 
made  to  amount  to  20  in  number. 

As  usual,  the  final  a  is  inherent  in  every  consonant,  and  also  in 
the  aspirate.  The  vowel  marks  are  4,  viz.,  for  e,  i.  o,  and  u.  These 
are  applied  to  the  consonants  and  aspirate  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  also  to  the  letter  a  as  in  Javanese.  These  is  no  sign  of  elision, 
for  as  a  general  rule,  every  word  and  syllable  in  this  language  ought 
to  terminate  either  in  a  vowel  or  the  nasal  n  for  which  there  is  an 
orthographic  mark.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Consonants  are  made  to  follow  other  consonants  without  the 
interv^tion  of  a  vowel,  or  to  end  words  as  aspirates,  when  they 
are  not  expressed  in  writing.  Thus  the  word  makunrai,  a  woman, 
is  written  makuri  and  the  n  is  left  to  be  understood,  and  linroh  the 
forehead,  is  written  liro,  the  n  being  understood,  as  well  as  the  as- 
pirate^ for  which,  except  as  a  substantive  letter,  when  it  would  have 
an  inherent  a,  there  is  no  character.  All  this  sliows  that  the  Bugis 
alphabet  is  imperfect,  and  for  fulness  and  precision  not  comparable 
to  the  Javanese. 

In  form,  the  body  of  the  Bugis  characters  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  small  segments  of  circles  running  horizontally,  the  letters 
being  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  small  processes,  by  being 
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double  or  single,  by  being  inverted  or  supine,  or  by  one  or  more 
dots  over  them.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Bugis  letters  bear 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  Sumatra,  of  Java,  or  even  to  the  obso- 
lete  alphabet  of  Sumbawa. 

Sir  Stamford  Rafiles  has  given  an  engraving  of  another  alphabet 
of  Celebes,  siud  to  be  found  in  old  manuscripts.  It  conasts  of  18 
characters,  the  vowel  a  being  one,  and  the  rest  consonants,  not  in- 
cittding  the  aspirate  which  is  wanting,  as  well  as  the  three  aspirat- 
ed consonants  of  the  current  alphabet.  It  has  the  classification  of 
the  Dewanagri,  and  in  point  of  form  differs  wholly,  not  only  from 
the  alphabet  in  use,  but  from  every  ol^er  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  last  alphabet  of  the  Archipdago  is  the  Phillippioe,  that  of  the 
Tagala  nadon  of  the  great  island  of  Logon  or  Lnconia,  the  only  one 
existing  in  the  whole  of  this  great  group,  but  which  seems,  at  one 
time,  to  have  been  used  among  all  the  civilized  tribes  of  the  nei|rh- 
bouring  islands,  having  spread  even  to  Magindanau  and  Sulus.  The 
Philippine  alphabet  is  more  meagre  than  that  of  the  western  nations 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  consists  of  no  more  than  15  sabstantive  let- 
ters, including  the  vowel  a  and  the  aspirates,-— consequently  of  no 
more  than  13  consonants.  The  letters  c.  j,  n.  and  w,  universal  in 
the  languages  of  tlie  west,  are  wanting  in  it,  not  to  say  the  pahitals 
-d  and  *t  of  the  Javanese. 

The  vowel  characters  are  three,  expressing,  e.  i.  and  o  or  u.  The 
vowel  a  is  inherent  in  every  consonant,  and  the  vowel  marks  hire 
the  same  application  to  sabstantive  letters,  vowel  a  indnded,  as  in 
Javanese.  The  form  of  the  letters  b  rather  bold,  and  more  com- 
plex than  that  of  Sumatran  alphabets.  The  consonant  y  is  repre- 
•sented  by  a  character  which  resembles  an  Italic  F.  and  m  and  p 
have  the  same  form,  with  a  small  distinctive  process.  It  has  adopt- 
ed, but  more  imperfectly  than  those  of  Celebes  and  Sumatra,  the 
Hindu  dassification. 

We  have  then,  in  all  throughout  the  Archipelago,  no  fewer  thin 
nine  distinct  alphabets,  every  one  of  which  appears  to  be  a  separate 
and  a  native  invention.  But  they  are  not  only  distinct  from  each 
other ;  they  differ  equally  from  all  ftNreign  alphabets. 

Some,  indeed,  have  fancied  that  the  Malayan  alphabets  may  hare 
been  borrowed  from  tiie  Hindus,  but  there  is  assuredly  no  solid 
ground  for  such  an  hypothesis.  Some  improvements  in  details,  there 
is  no  doubt,  they  did  receive  from  this  source,  but  on  examination, 
they  are  not  found  to  be  essential.    The  most  striking  of  them  is 
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the  organic  and  rhythmical  classifieation.  But  two  of  the  alphabets 
of  Sumatra,  the  obsolete  alphabet  of  Sumbawa,  and  the  Javanese  al- 
phabet have  not  adopted  this  arrangement.  The  last  of  these  Is  the 
most  remarkable  instance,  for  it  was  the  one  of  all  the  characters 
of  the  Archipelago  most  amenable  to  Hindu  influence,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  greater  number  of  Sanskrit  words  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Java,  and  by  the  existence  in  that  island  of  numerous  Hin- 
du monuments,  including  inscriptions  in  the  Dewanagri,  Adt  by  side 
with  those  in  the  anci^t  native  writing. 

Some  minor  details  many  also  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hin- 
dus, as  the  mark  for  eliding  a  vowel,  the  point  over  the  consonants 
to  express  a  nasal  following  a  vowel  and  closing  a  syllable,  the  vi- 
sarga  or  mark  of  aspiration  after  a  vowel,  and,  posnbly,  the  mark 
for  the  vowel  u.  These,  however,  are  by  no  means  common  to  all 
the  alphabets  of  the  Archipelago.  I  do  not  consider  the  a  inherent 
in  every  consonant  to  be  taken  from  the  Hindus,  although  it  be 
common  to  their  alphabets.  It  seems  to  be  simply  a  rude  and  in- 
perfect  manner  of  rignifybg  all  the  vowels,  before  the  discovery  of 
marks  for  the  vowels  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  when  it  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  principal  vowel,  a. 

In  fact,  the  main  characteristic  of  the  Mahiyan  letters,  their  dif- 
fering among  themselves,  and  then  differing  equally  from  all  foreign 
letters,  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  each  alphabet  was  a 
separate  and  independent  invention,  made,  in  all  likelihood.  In  the 
localities  in  which  we  at  present  find  them.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
kind  of  fertility  of  mvention  which  the  htit  evinces  is  a  curious  con- 
trast to  the  utter  absence  of  It  in  rude  and  early  Europe,  which  ne- 
ver invented  an  alphabet,  altiiough  in  substantial  civilization,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  natives  of  Java  and  Sumatra  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  were  superior  to  the  energetic  inhabitants  of  Germa- 
ny, Gaul  and  Briton. 

What  causes  conduced  to  this  early  invention  of  letters  among 
Malayan  nations,  and  at  so  many  different  and  distant  points,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  say.  It  is  certain  that  tt&e  discoveries  must  have  been 
preceded  by  a  very  considerable  advancement  in  civilization,  such 
as  would  afford  leisure  to  some  dsss  of  men  to  attend  to  such  things. 
That  class  was  unquestionably  a  priesthood  of  some  kind,  and  the 
first  and  earliest  use  of  letters  would  assuredly  be,  not  for  the  com- 
mon conveniencles  of  life,  or  even  for  its  amusement,  as  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  but  for  the  sheer  purpose  of  conjuration  or  incantation. 
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The  developement  of  a  civilization  in  whidi  the  invention  of  let* 
ten  would  spring  up»  would  require  that  the  natural  drcumitaooes 
of  a  country  ahould  be  favourable.  The  territoty  oaust  be  sof* 
fidentiy  large,  and  suffidentiy  fertile  and  easy  of  cn)tivation»  to  |iro- 
duce  a  population  numerous  enough  for  its  own  defence,  and  there> 
fore,  to  afford  sufficient  leisure  to  any  class  of  its  inhalntants.  No 
respectable  amount  of  dvilization  has  ever  risen,  and  no  letters  hare 
ever  been  invented,  in  any  country  of  the  Archipelago  destitute  of 
these  advantages. 

The  nine  alphabets  of  the  Archipdago  are  the  prodeoe  of  fire 
large  islands  only,  out  of  the  innumerable  ones  which  compose  it 
The  most  fertile  and  dvilized  island,  Java,  has  produced  the  most 
perfect  alphabet,  and  that  which  has  acquired  the  widest  diffaskRi. 
The  entire  great  group  of  the  Philippmes  has  produced,  and  that  in 
its  greatest  and  most  fertile  island  only,  a  nngle  alphabet ;  even  tliis 
one  is  less  perfect  than  the  alphabets  of  the  western  nations,  b  pro> 
portion  as  the  Phillippine  islanders,  wh^n  first  seen  by  Europeans, 
were  in  a  lower  state  of  dviKzation  than  the  nations  of  tlie  west  of 
the  Archipelago. 

The  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Borneo,  extennve  as  they  are,  biie 
never  given  rise  to  an  indigenous  dviliiation,  suffident  to  raise  their 
inhabitants  beyond  the  condition  of  small  and  miserable  comnraoi* 
ties,  and  hence  no  indigenous  alphabet  can  be  traced  to  then. 
Thdr  more  dvilised  inhabitants  are  invariably  stranger  emij^mts. 
This  must  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  certain  kind  of  fertility  in 
the  land  available  to  the  rude  and  feeble  efforts  of  a  native  industij, 
such  as  elsewhere  gave  rise  to  a  concentrated  papulation,  to  leisure 
and  to  letters. 

No  kind  of  native  writing  can  be  traced  to  the  Spice  InlswiE* 
which,  notwithstanding  their  rich  native  productions,  are  incapdUe 
of  yielding  com,  iron,  or  cattle,  the  rough  staples  of  early  drilim- 
tion,  and  without  the  presence  of  which,  letters  have  never  been  in- 
vented or  existed.  In  the  great  isbind  of  New  Guinea,  witii  its  nr- 
age  negro  population,  and  with  the  same  defidendes,  the  preseaee 
of  any  kind  of  writing  is  not  reasonably  to  be  looked  for. 

No  trace  of  a  written  character  has  been  found  in  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  Islands  of  the  INuafic.  Most  of  them  are,  probably,  too 
small  to  have  fornished  a  population,  at  once  suffidentiy  nuoenHtf 
and  concentrated,  to  generate  the  amount  of  dvilisation  reqaifltc 
for  the  purpose.    In  the  great  isfamds  of  New  Zealand,  with  their 
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comparatively  energfedc  race  of  inhabitaots,  the  discovery  of  letters  . 
would,  most  probably,  have  been  made,  as  among  some  rode  nations 
of  Samatra,  had  the  dvilization  necessary  not  been  preduded  by 
the  absence,  as  in  the  smaller  iahinds,  of  the  larger  animals  for  la- 
bour, and  of  all  the  cereal  grasses  for  food. 

The  facility  with  which  materials  to  write  on  are  obtained  in  the 
countries  occupied  by  the  Mabyan  nations  has,  probably,  contri- 
buted something  towards  the  eariy  discovery  of  the  art  of  writing. 
The  want  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  is  known  to  have  proved  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  letters,  and  probably  was  to  their  inven- 
tion in  temperate  regions.  The  absence  of  a  good  material  in  an- 
cient  Europe  hindered  the  invention  of  printing,  and  its  presence 
in  China,  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  its  early  discovery  in  that 
country. 

The  Indian  islanders  write  on  palm  leaves,  which  have  recmved 
no  other  preparation  than  that  of  bdng  dried,  and  cut  in  slips, — on 
the  inner  bark  of  trees,  a  Uttle  poUdied  only  by  rubbing, — on  slips 
of  the  bamboo  cane,  simply  freed  from  Its  epidermb,  and  on  stone, 
metal,  and  finally  on  paper. 

The  palm  leaf  employed  is  that  of  the  lontar,  or  borassus  flabelli- 
formis.  The  Malay  word  is  roost  likely  a  corruption  of  two  words, 
ron,  a  leaf  in  Javanese,  and  tal,  the  proper  name  of  this  palm  in  San- 
skrit. This  seems  corroborated  by  the  Javanese  name,  which  is 
written  rontal.  From  the  use  of  this  word,  it  might,  at  first  right, 
be  imagined  that  the  practice  of  writing  on  palm  leaves  was  derived 
from  the  Hindus.  But  it  happens  that  thb  word,  with  many  others 
wholly  or  partly  Sanskrit,  belongs  to  the  ceremonial  and  factitious 
dialect  of  the  Javanese  language,  a  genuine  native  name  kropyak, 
existing  for  it,  in  the  ordinary  one,  so  that  no  safe  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  this  etymology. 

The  instrument  for  writing  with  on  the  palm  leaf,  bark,  and  the 
bamboo  is  an  iron  style,  and  their  writing  is,  in  fact,  a  rude  engrav- 
ing, which  is  rendered  l^ibie  by  rubbing  powdered  charcoal  over  the 
surface  which  falls  into  the  grooves,  and  is  swept  off  the  smooth  sur* 
face. 

The  Javanese  alone  understand  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  pa- 
per. This  is  evidently  a  native  art,  and  not  borrowed  from  strang- 
ers, as  is  plain  from  the  material,  the  process,  and  the  name.  The 
pUmt,  in  the  Javanese  language,  is  called  gluga,  Brouponotia  pa- 
pyrifera,  and  the  article  itself  d&luwan  changed  into  d&huuan  for 
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the  polite  language.  The  process  is  not  the  ingenioiis  one  of  Chi- 
na, India,  Persia  and  Europe,  but  greatly  resembles  that  of  makmf 
the  Egyptian  papyrus,  and  still  more  closely  the  preparation  of  the 
South-Sea  cloth,  the  raw  material  being,  indeed,  exactly  the  saiM. 
The  true  bark,  cut  in  slips,  is  long  macerated  and  beaten,  aad  after 
being  thus  treated,  sUps  of  it  are  joined  to  each  other  over  a  smooth 
surface,  and  defects  made  good  by  patching.  The  fiabqck  thus  ob- 
tained is  of  a  brownish  grey  colour,  uneqpial  in  its  texture,  rigid, 
but  strong. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Javanese,  it  does  not  seem  that  tiie  na- 
tives of  the  Archipelago  ever  wrote  with  ink,  before  they  were  in- 
structed by  tiie  Arabs,  no  doubt  from  the  absence  of  paper.  Tlie 
Javanese  have  a  native  name  for  **  pen"  and  *'  ink,"  sn&  and  maAsi, 
but  with  the  otiier  nations,  the  only  ones  are  Arabic, — ^*klllm  and 
dawat,  often  indeed  greatly  disfigured,  as  in  the  example  of  the  Ba- 
gis  who  convert  them  into  kalah  and  dawak.  The  pen  generally 
used  is  not  reed  as  on  the  continent  of  Asia  oi*  a  qmll  as  In  Europe, 
but  a  stub  obtuned  from  the  Aren  palm,  Saguerus  saocharifera. 

Even  paper  u  generally  known  to  the  Indian  islanders  by  the 
Arabian  name  of  kartas,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  a  true  paper  wis 
imported  long  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  although  tiie  nativei 
were  never  taught  the  art  of  preparing  it.  At  present  European 
paper  is  in  general  use  by  all  the  more  civilized  natbns,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Asiatie. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  BANKA. 
By  Thomas  Horspibld,  Esq.  M.D. 

MIMBRALOOICAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  TH£  ISLAND. 

CContinued  from  p,  725.) 

In  the  geographical  description  of  Bdnk&  the  extent  and  form  of 
the  western  diviaon  has  already  been  pointed  out :  it  oomprises,  be- 
sides the  western  extremity,  a  large  portion  of  the  body  of  the  is- 
land stretching  to  its  eastern  shore.  My  tour  across  the  island  was 
through  these  parts.  Between  Kutto-waringin  and  Belo  an  exten* 
sife  tract  intervenes  which  is  desert  and  almost  inaccesnble.  Except 
the  northern  parts  of  the  district  of  T&mpel&ng  which  extend  to- 
wards the  hill  P&ndfin,  the  country  is  alluvial  and  only  pervaded  by 
several  ranges  of  rocks, -probably  of  the  secondary  kind,  which  are 
noticed  near  T&mpel&ng,  and  at  the  pomts  T&d6  and  Suk&l  it  trans- 
mits the  rivers  of  Dshering  and  Suk&l ;  the  former  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Island. 

The  mountain  MdnumMng  which  with  its  two  appendages  g^ves 
a  base  to  the  western  peninsula,  is  the  most  considerable  of  these 
parts. 

Its  declivities  in  the  south  extend  towards  the  shore,  either  ter- 
minating abruptly  or  leaving  a  narrow  plain  near  the  confines  of  the 
sea.  It  agrees,  upon  the  whole,  in  its  form  with  the  other  moun- 
tains of  B&nkfi,  but  resembles  particularly  the  P&ri-p6ri  and  Pe- 
nyabung  of  the  northern  parts  and  the  Permiss&ng  and  Pfiding  of 
the  great  8outh-east*dirision.  > 

lliis  mountain  is  a  long  extended  spine  or  ridge  gradually  ridng 
to  a  blunt  summit,  whose  highest  point  is  elevated  967  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  according  to  a  trigonometrical  operation  of 
liieut.  Hanson.  Its  direction  Is  almost  strictly  from  west  to  east ; 
this  shows  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  western  peninsula.  The 
Jirl&numbing  conrists  of  a  central,  more  elevated  portion,  and  of  a 
mrestem  and  eastern  appendage  ;  the  former  is  called  by  the  natives 
J>uidng  piUha^  the  latter  Gunong  Kukus. 

The  Duldng'PUtha  from  its  junction  with  the  large  mountain 
extends  about  one  mile  with  a  nearly  regular  horizontal  spine  to  tiie 
^rest ;  it  then  divides  into  several  rounded  peaks  more  elevated  than 
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the  rest,  and  finally  runs  off  to  the  extremity  of  the  island,  forming  the 
different  points  and  promontories  which  have  been  noted  on  the  map. 
In  the  east  several  low  rounded  hills  intervene  between  the  M&num- 
bing:  and  the  Knkui^  wliich  from  its  pyramidal  form  has  probably 
obtained  this  name  by  the  natives,  as  it  resembles  the  pointed  basket 
commonly  used  in  boiling  rice.  From  the  central  mountidn  and  from 
appendag^es  low  ranges  descend  in  every  direction  :  the  constitotioo 
ot  those  which  I  examined  in  the  environs  of  Minto  will  be  des- 
cribed after  some  remarks  on  the  large  mountain.  The  foot  of  the 
hill  Kukus  stretches  eastward  to  unite  with  the  long  range  of  lov 
bills  which  pervades  the  central  parts  of  the  Island. 

After  remarking  the  constitution  of  many  of  the  less  considerable 
hills  of  the  island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  I  was  mnxioos,  oo 
my  return  to  &linto,  to  examine  the  Minumblng,  whose  promonto- 
ries I  had  already  observed  near  the  mines  of  R&ng6m»  as  well  is 
different  ranges  of  rocks  which  descend  from  its  dedi^ties  to  the 
sea.  In  ascending  tliis  mountain  the  natives  follow  two  differeot 
roads ;  one  takes  a  direction  through  the  settlement  of  DiMAiak, 
and  leads  towards  the  Dul&ng-pitsh& ;  the  other  strikes  off  to  the 
eastward  and  approaches  the  hill  Kukus, — I  followed  the  bitter. 
Beyond  the  new  establishment  at  Minto  the  ascent  is  very  gradail: 
about  2  miles  from  the  shore  I  observed  granite  rocks  on  the  sor« 
face  :  they  are  first  dispersed  singly ;  but  their  number  increasei  on 
approaching  the  mountain.  I  noticed  several  of  very  large  nseaod 
regular  tabular  sides,  rising  perpendicularly  above  30  feet :  ibsbt 
are  low  and  rounded  on  the  surface.  In  the  component  parts  thej 
resemble  the  granite  found  in  other  parts  of  thfc  Island  ;  the  felsptf 
enters  in  very  large  proportion  and  tlie  mica  is  very  sparingly  db-  I 
tributed.  Some  masses  contain  large  quantities  of  schori  in  flBitt 
laminie  or  crystals  collected  together  in  irregular  groups. 

The  road  leads  to  the  junction  of  the  krge  moontoin  with  its 
eastern  appendage :  I  observed  the  gunong  Kukus  and  the  fouaded 
hill  above  mentioned  in  various  spots  covered  with  large  separart 
rocks.  In  the  river  Sungie  P6it,  which  rises  from  the  acefivitiesof 
the  mountain,  I  observed  a  number  of  silieeous  fragments ;  these 
were  portions  of  decomposed  granite  rocks,  and  resembled  the  nli- 
ceous  stones  usually  found  at  the  aqueducts  of  the  mines.  Manjo' 
the  granite  rocks  of  this  tract  are  very  loose  in  their  texture,  ^ 
component  parts  readily  separate  on  the  application  of  a  vad 
force.     Beyond  the  river  Sungie  P&it  the  ascent  becomes  more  cod- 
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Biderable,  and  the  road  follows  an  excavation  formed  by  the  descend*- 
ing  current,  the  sides  of  which  consist  of  granite  rocks. 

The  highest  point  to  which  any  path  can  be  traced  is  the  connee« 
tion  of  the  large  hill  with  its  appendage  :  through  this  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Minto  occasionally  descend  to  the  settlement  at  Kadur  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hill.  Those  natives  who  visit  the  M&numbing 
for  collecting  rattans  and  various  economical  and  medicinal  plants 
which  it  produces,  are  obliged  to  enter  the  wilds  at  random. 

I  ascended  a  small  distance  in  a  western  direction  towards  the 
summit :  this  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed  entirely  of  granite, 
the  rocks  are  mostly  large  and  precipitous,  but  in  the  intermediate 
spaces  deep  vegetable  mould  has  accumulated  and  the  greatest  part 
is  covered  with  profuse  vegetation.  The  only  peculiarity  which  I 
noticed  in  these  rocks  is  an  abundance  of  schorl  collected  in  groups 
and  often  shewing  itself  on  the  surface.  It  appeared  in  slender, 
very  long,  needle-shaped  crystals :  detached  fragments  are  some- 
times found ;  several  of  these  had  been  carried  to  Minto  by  the  na- 
tives, where  they  were,  on  account  of  their  colour  and  resemblance, 
produced  to  me  as  petrified  coal. 

Many  absurd  notions  are  entertuned  by  the  natives  as  to  this 
mountain :  the  stories  of  persons  who  have  accidentally  been  bewil- 
dered near  the  summit  have  caused  a  general  dread  to  approach  it. 
I  remarked  that  the  persons  who  accompanied  me  were  unwilling 
to  proceed  beyond  a  small  distance  from  the  usual  path. 

Between  the  elevated  parts  of  the  Manumbing  and  its  appendages 
-which  are  exclusively  primitive,  and  the  lower  ridges  which  bound 
the  sea,  a  tract  intervenes  which  is  stratified  and  has  the  same  con* 
stitution  as  the  mining  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  This 
tract  surrounds  the  whole  mountain  as  a  belt  of  unequal  breadth  : 
commencing  in  the  east,  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill  KukuM,  it  con* 
tains  the  mines  of  Belo,  which  at  their  first  opening  and  for  many 
successive  years  furnished  a  very  large  supply  of  metaU  these  are 
at  present  exhausted  and  the  miners  have  removed  to  the  strata  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain :  proceeding  westward,  follow  the 
mines  of  R&ng&m  and  next  those  of  Sungie  Teluk  Robiyd,  Sungie 
B&bi  and  Sungie  Deyng  near  the  settlement  at  Minto.  The  tract 
now  winds  round  the  western  extremity  of  the  hill  Duldng-pitshi 
and,  inclosing  the  environs  of  Mendsheling,  Re&ng  Be&t  and  And- 
ehel,  takes  an  eastern  direction  and  follows  the  confines  of  the  moun- 
tain in  the  north  to  its  termination.     This  part  contains  the  mines 
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of  Kidur,  VMt^uling  and  Meng-grel&m  and  piobdilj  streCehei  ia  m 
northern  direction  to  the  mines  of  the  distriot  of  Ptiingfa. 

This  8trati6ed  tract  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  bills  whidi  is  alluTi* 
al  in  the  south.  I  traced  it  from  Belo  to  the  extreme  western  pmnt : 
I  remarked  however  tiiat  the  beds  of  Tin*ore  extend  at  aerond 
points  into  the  ocean,  and  tliat  the  iMrimitive  roelcs  pierce  the  alluii* 
al  hills  in  different  places,  so  as  to  demonstrate  rtrj  dearij  their 
conjunction  with  the  vans  of  Red-Iron-stone  Breccia  &c. 

After  these  general  reflexions  I  proceed  to  detul  ray  obserrations 
on  the  southern  ridges  ai  the  M6oumbing. 

The  Tillage  of  Belo  is  sitnated  at  the  western  extremity  of  tke 
low  alluTiAl  district  which  extends  along  the  southern  coast  towards 
Ktttto-w&ringin,  and  is  bounded  in  the  north  by  that  range  of  secon- 
dary hills  which  is  laid  down  on  the  Map :  Tarious  veins  of  seeonda- 
fy  rocks  of  Red- Iron-stone  or  sand  stone  &e.,  pass  through  it,  to- 
wards the  most  prominent  points  as  T&njong  Puuie,  Ttojong  Tfcdi, 
the  island  Sembubu&ng  &c.  (I  formed  this  opinion  from  the  colour 
and  appearance  of  these  rocks  in  passing  near  the  shore  in  a  boat, 
as  circumstances  at  the  time  did  not  permit  me  to  make  an  exami- 
nation.) 

In  the  yictnity  of  Belo  I  found  numerous  large  blocks  of  Breeda, 
which  were  brought  hither  from  the  neighbouring  rocks :  these  gave 
a  striking  indication  of  the  peculiarity  which  this  part  of  the  lalaad 
affords,  in  a  greater  proportion  of  Iron  which  enters  their  composi- 
tion. Their  fracture  exposes  nodules  of  brown  ochre  comprised  in 
a  compact  substance  consisting  of  fragments  of  silex  and  Red-Iron- 
stone. 

The  banks  of  the  river  of  Belo  are  lined  with  a  beautiful  white 
sand  which  is  also  observed  along  the  shore  fromhere  to  the  west- 
ern extremity,  and  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  composition  of  the 
solid  parts  or  the  substances  whidi  form  tlie  basis  of  B6nki. 

Between  Belo  and  Penj&iin  Belo  (the  next  rivulet  pursuing  the 
coast  to  the  westward)  a  considerable  plain  is  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
lowest  ridge  or  of  the  lowest  gradation  of  the  successive  aeelivitiee 
of  the  large  mountain.  It  is  covered  with  black  mould  and  with 
sand  accumulated  by  the  rivulets  from  the  neighbouring  hiUs :  vege- 
getation  here  is  very  luxuriant.  At  Penj6Iin  Belo  the  hills  descend 
to  the  sea  side,  they  are  also  covered  with  a  deep  vegetable  monld, 
which  being  removed  one  meets  a  yellow  sand.  In  several  pc^nta 
where  the  extremity  of  the  hill  is  occasionally  exposed  to  the  action 
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of  the  ocean  at  bightide  deep  and  extenu?e  layers  of  pure  clay  appear 
in  view :  they  are  mostly  of  a  white  colour  elegantly  variegated  with 
red,  reflembling  those  above  mentioned  foand  at  the  river  of  K&m- 
p&k  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  island.  Some  portions  of  the 
general  mass  are  leas  pure  and  contain  an  admixture  of  minute  sili- 
ceous particles.  Loose  fragments  of  Breccia  are  likewise  strewed 
along  the  shore,  but  these  appear  to  have  been  removed  out  of  their 
natural  situation.  The  usual  road  between  the  rillsge  of  Penjalin 
Belo  and  lUpgim  passes  obliquely  over  the  alluvial  range  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore :  the  substances  which  appear  on  the  surface 
are  amygdaloids  in  fixed  veins,  from  which  numerous  fragments  have 
been  detached  and  strewed  in  all  directions  on  the  road.  Their  na- 
ture is  highly  diversified.  Some  are  compact,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
the  substance  of  the  Red-Iron-stone,  containing  minute  particles  of 
quartz ;  in  others  the  particles  are  Urge  and  loosely  connected  by 
an  ochreous  cement. 

After  a  gradual  declivity  the  road  enters  the  stratified  district 
which  contains  the  mines  of  R&ngam.  These  belong  to  the  kind 
called  Kolong  or  large  mines.  The  stratification  of  the  pit  on  which 
the  workmen  had  lately  been  employed  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
mines  in  tiie  northern  district.  It  consisted  of  alternate  layers  of 
sand  differently  coloured  by  the  interveiung  day.  The  black  sub- 
stance or  clay  which  almost  universally  exists  in  masses  in  the  stra- 
tified districts  was  very  abundant,  and  the  constitution  of  the  stra- 
tum containing  the  ore,  was  explained  by  the  substances  remaining 
at  the  aqueducts.     I  noticed  and  collected  the  following : 

1  •  Imperfect  granite  (granitello  of  Saussure)  consisting  exclusive- 
ly of  quartz  and  schorl ;  the  latter  collected  In  fasdculse  made  up  of 
many  needle  shaped  crystals  t  the  stone  is  generdly  of  a  loose  tex- 
ture and  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition. 

2.  The  same  substance  containing  felspar  which  is  decomposed 
and  appears  on  the  fracture  as  white  clay. 

3.  Perfect  granite  in  a  state  of  decompoation  :  resembling  a 
clayey  mass  in  which  quartz  and  mica  are  imbedded. 

4.  Irregular  masses  of  pure  quartz. 
3*    Pure  q<iartz  crystallized. 

6.  Variegated  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar  resembling  the  same 
substance  found  at  the  aqueducts  of  the  mines  of  the  northern  divi- 
sion. 

7*    Felspar  in  small  masses  rounded  by  attrition. 
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8.  Masses  of  apptrentlj  pare  felspar  of  a  vliite  or  rMSA  co- 
lour appearing  spongy  from  the  progress  of  deeomponlMHu 

2.  Sandstone,  eompaet,  intersected  by  Tcins  of  m  wUte  aEceoos 
substance. 

The  pit  which  has  last  been  worked  b  ntnated  near  the  fillife 
of  R&ng&m :  a  river  of  the  same  name  rises  from  the  eastern  appead- 
age  of  the  M&nambing  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  about  ooe 
fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Tillage.  Between  this  and  the  next  li- 
Ter,  Sungie  P&it,  a  vein  of  granite  rocks  descends  firom  the  Gmwog 
Kukus.to  the  south  and  forms  the  point  called  Tinjong  Kbit  In 
my  excnrsionsy  I  crossed  the  termination  of  one  of  the  rocks  nor 
the  sea.  The  granite  consisted  here  chiefly  of  quartz  and  lekpir! 
the  latter  had  acquired  a  yellow  colour  from  its  long  exposure  to 
sea  water :  mica  and  schorl  were  irregularly  dispersed  through  the 
other  substances. 

In  the  same  tract  (between  the  rivers  of  R^ngi&m  and  i  1 
discovered  near  the  decliviUes  of  one  of  the  hills  an  extenrive  Tds 
of  a  rock  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  must  be  conffldered  as  an  agfie- 
gate  rock  and  resembles  in  a  small  degree  the  dliceous  rocb  of 
K^mp&k  and  the  pile  of  rocks  near  Limpur,  but  it  is  essentitllf 
different  from  both. 

The  basis  of  the  stone,  as  it  shews  itself  on  the  fracture,  oonBUti 
of  a  substance  of  a  blueish  colour  approachmg  the  nature  of  Hon- 
blende  or  Basalt ;  this  is  crossed  or  intersected  by  white  vaos  of 
substances  of  two  different  kinds.  The  substance  of  one  is  semi- 
transparent,  crystallized  and  evidently  of  the  nature  of  pure  quirts, 
that  of  the  other  is  of  a  somewhat  dull  or  pearly  white  and  resem- 
bles felspar.  The  breadth  of  the  veins  is  very  variable,  uicreisiDg 
and  decreasing  during  their  course,  from  less  tiian  one-fourth  of  s 
line  to  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness :  their  dtstributioB 
through  the  blueish  mass  is  also  highly  irregular,  and  strikinglj  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  intersecting  veins  of  the  rocks  above  meo- 
tioned,  in  no  instance  circumscribing  figures  of  which  the  form  cin 
be  regularly  defined. 

This  vein  consists  of  a  number  of  separate  rocks  projecting  about 
3  or  4  feet  beyond  the  surface  and  covering  a  space  of  nearly  100 
yards  in  circumference.  Their  external  form  is  as  irregular  tf 
their  internal  structure.  The  surface  is  marked  with  numeroos  deep 
excavations,  the  substance  of  the  white  intersecting  lines  has  remained 
while  the  blueish  mass  which  composes  the  stone  has  been  dissolrcd, 
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it  is  therefore  cohered  with  cellulosities.  The  colour  in  general  b 
white ;  some  portions  are  enclosed  by  a  coating  of  regularly  formed 
transparent  rock  crystals,  while  others  are  variegated  with  lines  and 
spots  of  a  dull  milky  white,  in  many  places  the  surfoce  b  reticu- 
lated. 

In  the  component  parts  of  this  rock  we  meet  again  the  substances 
most  abounding  in  the  primitive  portions  of  the  island :  the  white . 
intersecting  lines  exhibit  quarts  and  felspar,  and  the  blueish  sub- 
stance forming  the  body  of  the  stone  is  also  of  a  siliceous  natuf  e. 

On  the  further  course  to  the  westward,  several  hundred  yards 
from  thb  rock,  an  extensive  vein  of  sand-stone  stretches  across  the 
low  plain ;  it  is  of  a  white  colour  and  close  grain.  Numerous  large 
fragments  of  siliceous  stone,  resembling  those  found  at  the  aqueducts, 
were  collected  in  one  place  near  a  rivulet ;  but  none  of  the  persons 
who  accompanied  me  was  able  to  inform  me  with  certainty  whether 
or  not  a  mine  had  been  formerly  worked  on  this  spot.  In  the  ri- 
ver of  Sungie  P&it  as  well  as  In  the  other  rivulets  which  pass  through 
the  plun  on  the  foot  of  the  alluvial  ridges,  the  loose  fragments  are 
mostly  of  a  siliceous  nature  and  derived  from  the  decomposed  pri- 
mitive rocks  of  the  M&numbing  and  its  appendages. 

Between  the  river  Sungie  P&it  and  Sungie  B&ni  the  road  passes 
near  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  alluvial  ridge,  which  is  very  steep 
and  being  completely  covered  by  vegetation  and  concealed  by  a  thick 
vegetable  mould,  afforded  no  opportunities  for  observations. 

On  my  first  route  from  Peujdlin-Belo  to  Minto,  my  attention 
was  attracted  at  thb  village  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  Breccias  greatly 
different  in  their  general  aspect  from  all  that  I  had  hitherto  observ- 
ed :  I  had  no  opportunity  at  this  time  of  comparing  them  with 
others  s  after  my  return  to  Minto  I  devoted  some  time  to  their  ex- 
amination. The  space  which  these  Breccias  occupy,  is,  as  far  as  I 
could  determine,  confined  between  the  rivers  of  Sungie-B&ru  and 
Telttk  Robey&,  but  on  account  of  their  tabular  form  they  are  carried 
in  all  directions  through  the  neighbourhood  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  for  building,  tombstones  &c.  In  the  tract  just  mention- 
ed, they  are  found,  both  in  fixed  situations  on  the  sides  of  the  al- 
luvial ridge,  and  in  detached  masses  in  the  low  plain,  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  ocean.  At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  smaller  ridges 
terminating  abruptly  near  the  shore,  they  cover  an  extensive  sur- 
face ;  I  here  took  the  opportunity  to  examine  thdr  form  and  com- 
positiom 
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Meet  of  tbe  fragmeots  here  have,  upon  the  whole»  a  pUa  or  ta- 
bular form  which  is  more  or  less  regular ;  some  have  aa  evea  sor- 
ftice,  determinate  thickness  and  regubur  sides,  resembling  la  soaie 
degree  slabs  or  planes  prepared  by  art ;  others  are  curred  or  ooa« 
cboidal.  Among  these  are  dispersed  huge  irregular  masses  or 
blocks  from  the  thickness  of  a  few  inches  to  that  of  seyeral  feet. 
Their  diTersity  of  form  and  colour  scarcely  admits  of  a  definite  des- 
cription, and  the  detached  masses  and  planes  afford  here  a  spectaele 
apprtiaching  to  the  grotesque  or  whimsical.  The  fragoienta  resem* 
ble  in  some  degree  the  rude  Breccias  of  Tshengil,  above  described, 
but  they  are  both  more  numerous  in  one  spot  and  more  rej^lar, 
besides,  being  washed  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  the  varieties  of  eo- 
lour  always  appear  distinctly  on  the  surface.  A  lively  brown  ionas 
the  basis,  which  is  spotted  with  white,  yellow  and  grey,  of  different 
shades. 

Tlie  uniting  medium  or  cement  of  those  Breccias  is  fermgiaoas, 
with  varying  proportions  of  admixture  of  clay  and  sUex ;  it  is  a  nso- 
dification  of  the  Iron-ore  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  bams 
of  Bfink&,  and  which  in  the  previous  descriptions  has  been  called 
Red-Iron-stone.  It  is  mostly  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  compact, 
and  even  where  apparently  most  pure  or  unmixed,  enclosing  nu- 
merous particles  of  a  minute  siliceous  sand.  Some  fragments  con- 
sist entirely  of  this  combination,  while  in  others  it  forms  the  cement 
uniting  those  substances,  which  are  also  found  detached  in  the  allu- 
vial ranges  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  most  common  substances  which  enter  into  the  oompoatioB  of 
these  Breccias  are 

Ist  Sand-attme  of  different  degrees  of  minuteness  of  grain,  and 
highly  diversified  in  colour  and  compactness. 

2nd.  Portions  of  the  siUceous  rock  above  described  viz.  No.  152 
of  the  descriptive  catalogue. 

3rd.  Iron-stone,  red,  brown  and  bhusk  In  almost  every  form  in 
which  they  occur  on  the  Island. 

4th.  Nodules  of  clay,  often  conmsting  of  layers  of  alternating 
colours. 

5th.     Fragments  of  pure  quartz. 

Cth.  Nodules  of  clay  and  sand  united  in  different  degrees  of 
compactness,  often  resembling  un  their  fracture  the  masses  of  these 
substances  found  at  the  mines. 

7th.    In  one  instance  only  I  found  a  fragment  of  granite,  it  was 
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detached  from  the  miss  of  Breccias  aod  united  to  apordoo  of  sand- 
stone. 

The  separate  fragments  which  were  united  by  the  cement 
were  all  rounded  at  tiie  edges  and  shewed  distinctly  the  marks 
of  attrition :  the  large  planes,  slabs  or  masses  which  covered  the 
surface  above  mentioned  were  very  durable,  and  appeared  greatly 
insensible  to  the  usual  causes  producinga  decomposition  of  the  rocks 
on  this  Island.  In  a  few  cases  only  the  cement  was  loose  and  och- 
reous.  I  examined  one  point  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill  which 
consisted  of  a  layer  of  the  detached  fragments  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  these  Breccias,  bedded  in  pure  clay ;  many  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  the  occasbnal  action  of  the  sea,  and  were  strewed  over  the 
plain. 

The  space  occupied  by  the<^e  rocks  extends  from  Sungie  B&ru  to- 
wards Teluk  Robiyfi,  but  I  have  not  been  able  at  all  points  to  trace  its 
conjunction  with  the  other  mineral  substances  of  the  nelghbourbod. 
Near  the  village  Sungie  B4ru  I  observed  it  in  continued  fixed  veins 
of  rocks  projecting  from  the  surface.  One  of  these  vdns  in  par- 
ticular attracted  my  notice;  it  extended  from  the  dedivity  of 
the  hill  towards  the  ocean,  in  an  inclining  position  and  forming  with 
the  horizon  an  angle  of  about  35  degrees.  It  consibted  of  a  regu- 
lar equal  stratum  of  the  substance  which  forms  the  uniting  medium 
of  these  Breccias,  the  fracture  was  very  compact,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  exhibiUng  very  minute  specks  of  silex :  the  surface  was  re- 
gularly tabular  and  smooth  for  a  length  of  more  than  12  feet ;  to 
the  inferior  portion  was  united  another  r^;ular  layer  less  compact, 
of  a  brick  red  colour,  made  up  of  particles  of  sand  and  ochre. 

At  the  extremity  of  tiiis  alluvuil  hill,  1  remarked  an  extensive  lay- 
er of  large  rounded  fragments  of  sandstone  and  of  nodules  of  day, 
presenting  different  colours  on  the  fracture.  I  notice  this  at  pre- 
sent as  I  had  previously  observed  in  a  section  of  a  hill  at  Fort  Nu- 
gent the  same  substances  alternating  with  beds  of  the  common  *  of 
the  island. 

In  the  same  tract  of  coast,  comprised  between  the  rivers  of  Sun- 
gie-B&ru  and  Tduk  Robiyd,  in  conjunction  with  the  Poudinguca 
juat  descnbed,  we  meet  the  commencement  of  a  rtost  extensive  ae- 
posit  of  Irmi'Ore.  It  is  my  object  at  present  to  describe  some 
of  Its  forms  and  modifications,  itnd  to  point  out  those  substances 
which  intersect  or  alternate  with  it,  following  the  coast  towards  the 

•  Sic  Orig. 
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western  eztremHy  of  the  island.  Tlie  abandanee  of  Iron  in  tiM 
uniti.ig  medium  of  the  Poudingnes  of  Sungie  B&m  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  those  I  mel  on  my  farther  track  afford  still  stronger  in- 
dications of  this  ahondance.  The  Iron- ore  here  is  the  basis,  aoi 
the  particles  of  the  Poudingue  adhere  to  it  only  in  small  [Hroportioo. 
The  reins  and  beds  of  these  and  of  the  Iron-ores  inteneet  and  tre 
imposed  upon  each  other  in  many  points,  in  the  space  between  the 
two  rirers  and  a  considerable  distance  westward  of  Teluk  Robijl 
The  commencement  of  this  depository  of  Iron-ore  is  an  extensre 
stratum  in  conjunction  with  the  district  of  Poudingues,  in  the  west ; 
it  composed  a  length  of  several  hundred  yards  of  the  extremity  of 
the  hill  which  b  washed  by  the  ocean  at  high  tide :  it  varies  in  h^bt 
from  20  to  30  feet  and  is  only  very  superficially  covered  with  soil. 
The  ore  appears  in  the  stratum  in  several  different  forms,  but  tAad- 
ly  in  lamina  and  nodules.  In  many  portions  the  laminae  are  eom- 
pact  and  disposed  horizontally  or  slightly  undulating,  in  others  thej 
are  arranged  obliquely  diverging,  and  leave  intermediate  spaees 
which  are  filled  by  an  earthy  substance.  The  colour  is  black,  of  n- 
rying  shades  inclining  to  grey  or  blueish,  and  Uie  surface  is  roaeu- 
lated  with  yellow  ochreous  spots.  The  thickness  of  the  separate  It- 
mine  varies  from  several  lines  to  several  inches :  it  often  shows  it- 
self in  uniform  masses :  the  fracture  is  semi -metal  lie  and  portions 
of  the  lamine  are  often  covered  with  minute  crystals. 

From  the  lower  termination  of  this  stratum  the  ore  extends  near^ 
]y  half  a  mile  towards  the  shore,  stretching  at  the  same  time  several 
.hundred  yards  east  and  west.  The  surface  here,  which  has  geoe- 
rally  the  same  black  or  blueish  colour,  exposes  principallj  nodules, 
some  of  which  are  of  immense  size.  They  appear  externally  as  if 
composed  of  concentric  layers,  but  on  removing  them  from  their 
fixed  situation  they  separate  into  irregular  masses.  The  fracture  is 
more  compact  and  the  colour  more  uniformly  of  a  semi-metallic 
lustre  than  in  the  lamine  of  the  large  layer  above. 

These  ores  belong  to  the  species  of  Black-Iron-stone,  but  many 
of  the  portions  approach  the  nature  of  the  argillaceous  or  Bog-Iron- 
ore.  The  disposition  to  form  regular  nodules  (which  will  be  exem- 
plified in  the  southern  appearances  on  this  depository)  is  evident  is 
many  of  the  fragments  of  the  lower  plain,  and  some  of  the  superior 
layer  must  be  considered  as  Bog'-Iran-ore.  Not  far  from  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  these  strata  large  rocks  of  Red-Iron-stone  are  dU- 
persed  on  the  surface,  many  of  which  appear  as  brown  odire  more 
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or  less  pare ;  to  some  of  these  masses,  Poudtngue  or  saiid^stone  are 
agglutinated.  After  an  interruption  of  several  hundred  yards  the 
continuation  of  the  lower  stratum  appears  again  before  and  a  little 
westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teluk-Robiy&.  A  plain  more  ex- 
tendve  than  the  one  last  mentioned  is  here  covered  with  Black-Iron* 
stone,  masses  of  a  great  variety  of  configuration  are  spread  over  it : 
the  external  colour  is  dark  brown  or  black  of  a  bluish  or  steel-grey 
hue*  Their  form  is  highly  irregular,  tuberous  or  rudely  botryoidal, 
many  of  the  portions  are  excavated,  resembling  broken  vessels  or  af* 
fording  various  grotesque  figures  and  representations.  In  one  in« 
stance  a  large  mass  resembling  the  trunk  of  a  tree  b  covered  with 
it :  the  fracture  of  several  fragments  which  I  separated  indicates  a 
vegetable  substance,  some  portions  are  excavated  or  tubular.  The 
Black-Iron-stone,  here,  is  rarely  pure,  it  is  in  most  instances  united 
to  the  masses  of  Pondingue  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fracture  is 
compact  or  striped  with  bands  of  diiSerent  colours,  it  is  mostly  va- 
riq^ted  with  quartz,  and  nodules  of  ochre  often  appear  on  it. 

With  this  Black-Iron-stone,  pyrites  is  plentifully  mixed  :  it  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  nodules  on  or  below  the  surface ;  these  are  in 
general,  globular,  compressed  or  reniform ;  many  are  often  united  to- 
gether and  form  botryoidal  masses.  They  frequently  adhere  by  in- 
tervening partacles  of  quartz.  The  fracture  represents  a  dark,  steel- 
grey  ground,  spangled  with  numerous  minute  metallic  particles.  On 
being  preserved  some  time  most  of  the  nodules  decompose  sponta- 
neotnly  like  other  pyrites ;  they  burst  in  many  places,  an  efflores- 
cence of  slender  delicate  crystak' protrudes,  and  finaUy  the  whole 
*  mass  crumbles  to  pieces. 

Many  of  the  masses  which  I  examined  to  the  west  of  the  discharge 
of  the  river  of  Teluk  Robiyi  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  the 
Black-Iron-stone  passes  into  Poudingues.  It  appears  as  a  ceuent 
unidng  the  various  substances  above  mentioned  but  particularly  par- 
ticles of  quartz.  Some  of  the  Poudingues  consist  of  regularly  alter- 
nating, dark  coloured,  striie  of  various  shades ;  the  sand-stone  and 
ochre  are  observed  in  large  proportion. 

This  compound  district  of  Iron-ores  and  Poudingues  is  here  in- 
tersected by  a  branch  of  the  stratum  of  Tin-ore  following  the  course 
of  the  Teluk  Robiy&.  Quantities  of  ore  have  been  carried  down 
the  river  by  the  current,  and  being  mixed  with  the  sand  along  the 
shore  have  been  collected  by  the  natives.  The  termination  of  this 
ttratum  is  indicated  by  the  substances  usually  found  at  Jthe  mines. 

o  3 
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Aft  the  ttuUrn  ride  of  the  rifcr  I  • 
the  kyer  of  mid  and  cby  whicli  tenunates  the  i 
ing  specimens : 

1.  Gnmite  eontaining  fascicnlae  of  scliorl,  reaembfin^  tbe  roeis 
of  tbe  moootaui  Minumhmg. 

2.  Granite  in  a  state  of  separation  of  its  paiticlcs  similar  tothat 
at  the  mines  of  lUngim. 

3.  A  nodule  eonsisting  of  small  erystals  of  quartz  anifted  to  a 
fragment  of  Red*Iron-stone. 

4.  .  Fragments  of  sand  stone  oTvarioos  Idnds. 

5.  Granite  intb  the  fragments  of  febtpar  in  a  state  of  deeompo- 
ritton  appearing  as  a  white  powder  on  the  fraetore. 

The  western  ride  of  the  ri^er  is  likeinse  bounded  bj  a  deep  bjer 
of  clajr  and  sand,  resembling  those  usually  found  at  the  nines  and 
eontaimng  mtsnffi  of  Poudingue  ( different  from  the  dark  eolooral 
ferruginous  Poudingues  of  the  neighbourhood)  and  small  Iragmeois 
of  granite  and  quartz. 

The  traet  bounding  the  course  of  this  rirer  to  its  rise  from  the 
M&numbing  has  been  rery  productire  in  Tin,  and  a  large  establish- 
ment of  Chinese  existed  here  formerly  who  hare  in  a  great  degree 
exhausted  tbe  strata  of  ore. 

Between  the  pbun  of  Biack-Iron^stoue  near  the  rirer  Teluk-Ru- 
biy6  and  the  discharge  of  the  ri?er  Minto-tawfir,  I  found,  at  the  bor* 
ders  of  tbe  sea,  no  traces  of  the  large  deporitory  of  Iron  ore,  but  it 
appears  again  on  Minto  hill.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  allurlal 
ridge  above  the  central  part  of  the  town  of  Minto  and  near  the  banks 
of  the  river,  an  establishment  has  lately  been  formed,  on  behalf  oi 
government,  consistbg  of  accommodations  for  the  Rerident  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Garrison,  barracks  for  the  troops,  and  other  public  build- 
ings.  In  ^e  environs  of  tbb  establishment,  1  conduddl  my  miner- 
alogical  remarks  on  the  Island.  I  shall  mention,  in  the  first  place,  tbe 
Indications  of  the  large  depository  of  ore.  The  most  common  form  ia 
which  it  appeared  was  as  Red- Iron-stone,  but  in  many  cases  it  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  Bog-iron-ore,  or  it  passed  into  the  AfgiUaceous 
ore  or  into  the  Black-Iron-stone.  These  varieties  occured  in  exteosiTe 
veins  or  conttnusd  series  of  rocks  projecting  beyond  the  surface  or 
slightly  covered  with  soil  and  sand.  Their  .constitution  will  appear 
In  some  measure  from  the  specimens  here  coUeeted,  via. 

1.    Bhck'Iron'tiaaey  the  fracture  uncommonly  dark,  raaoypor- 
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tions  of  a  semi-melaUic  losfre,  the  sarfiice  covered  wiUi  small  tu- 
bercles, very  ponderous. 

2.  Bog-Iron-ore^  the  fracture  exhibiting  laminae  of  irregular 
disposition,  the  interstices  filled  with  ochreous  earth. 

3.  Red-lroH'Stane  of  a  prismatic  or  rho'mboidal  form.  I  col- 
lected various  specimens  here  which  are  completely  regular ;  some 
fragments  are  trapezoidal, 

4.  Red-fran-stonej  the  form  approaching  to  stalactitic. 

5.  Red-Iron-stanej  the  fracture  regularly  striped  with  alternate 
bands  disposed  horizontally  or  circularly  in  concentric  layers. 

6.  Red'Irofi'Stonej,  the  fracture  cellular,  the  cavities  filled  with 
substances  of  different  colours. 

7.  Red-Iron-stime^  approaching  the  nature  of  Bog«Iron-ore. 

8.  Compact  Red-Iron-sione  similar  to  the  cement  of  the  Pou- 
dingues  of  Sungie  B&ru,  the  fracture  dark  coloured  and  shewing 
minute  particles  of  quartz. 

The  establishment,  above  mentioned,  is  situated  near  the  south* 
em  boundary  of  the  stratified  district  surrounding  the  mountain  Md- 
numbing.  Numerous  remains  of  Tin-mines  are  found  in  the  vicinity : 
these  exhibit  the  usual  appearances  of  deserted  mines,  a  naked  sur- 
face or  an  incipient  vegetation.  Extensive  aqueducts  are  also  re- 
maining ;  the  supply  of  water  was  obtained  from  the  numerous  ri* 
yulets  flowing  from  the  mountain  M&numbing  or  from  the  branches 
of  tiie  rivers  Teluk  Roibyd  and  Minto-T&w&r.  These  remains  ex<« 
tend  towards  the  acclivities  of  the  M&numbing.  Beyond  the  district 
in  which  the  separate  granite  rocks  project  from  the  surface  with 
the  siliceous  substances  usually  found  at  the  mines,  I  collected 
rounded  fragments  of  Red-Iron-stone.  The  strata  here,  particu- 
larly to  the  east-ward  have  been  very  rich  in  ore  of  Ho,  and  very 
large  quantities  of  that  metal  were  formerly  prepared  in  the  district 
of  Minto ;  in  the  account  of  the  mines,  I  shall  mention  those  situa- 
tions in  which,  according  to  the  account  of  the  natives,  some  ore  ia 
still  remaining. 

Many  of  the  former  mines  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  ri« 
ver  Minto-Tdw6r,  and  the  fragments  carried  down  the  stream  and 
collected  during  the  dry  season,  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  will  explain 
in  some  degree,  the  constitution  of  the  strata  .in  which  they  were 
worked.  |  shall  mention  them  in  the  order  of  the  abundance  in 
which  they  were  found. 

1.     Red«-Iron-8tOtte  in  fragments  tabular  or  variously  excavated 
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on  the  svrfiMe,  often  mpproicbing  to  botvyoidal  and  in  aU 
bearing  strong  nwrin  of  attrition.  It  exhibits  mnaj  excavatkioB 
and  celluloeitles  wbieb,  appearing  on  the  sorfiiee,  oeeaaion  ^  irre- 
gukr  form,  but  the  fiaeture  of  the  intentacea  is  umfomily  oobraied 
and  eompact.  The  sorftce  sometimes  indieates  a  mlztmre  of  red 
and  bkek  Iron-stone. 

2.  Fragments  of  sand-stone  of  different  eolours  and  consnteDce. 

3.  Fragments  of  qoarts  and  febpar  niuted  to  masses  of  nrioBi 
admixture  from  decomposed  granite. 

4.  Small  fragments  of  granite. 

5.  Small  fragments  of  Black-Iron-stone. 

The  last  point  of  the  large  depository  of  Iron  which  I  examined 
was  on  the  summit  of  the  allorial  ridge  to  the  north  of  Mindo,  above 
the  western  extremity  of  the  riUage :  on  the  track  hitiier  from  the 
settlement,  along  the  elevated  parts  of  the  ridge,  I  passed  over  se- 
veral veins  of  Red-Iron-stone  and  Poudingaes  whieh  will  lie  mes- 
tioned  in  the  enumeration  of  substanoes  found  on  tiie  ridge. 

The  depository  oonrists  here  of  an  immense  bed  or  aeeomolatioQ 
of  Argillaceous  Iron  ore,  appearing  uniformly  of  that  spedes  m)M 
is  called  Nodular  Iron-stone,  Aetltis,  Bagie-stone  or  Oeodes.  Thai 
portion  of  the  surfkee  which  was  exposed  to  riew,  and  which  I  ex- 
amined, was  about  50  yards  square  and  compleldy  covered  with 
Geodes.  A  ditch  had  been  out  along  one  of  the  rides  to  the  depth 
of  10  feet,  extending  exclusively  through  the  same  bed.  Tlie  ipot 
had  been  intended  for  a  fort  many  years  ago  by  the  Sultans  of  Plea- 
hdng,  and  was  distanguished  by  the  name  of  Benting  Saribu.  It 
had  Utely  served  for  the  dwelling  of  the  noted  exile  R&din  Japhir, 
who  had  more  completely  cleared  it  and  opened  the  ditch ;  it  ex- 
tended furthest  in  a  direction  north  and  south,  and,  where  I  ext- 
mined  it,  penetrated  exclusively  through  thb  accumulation  or  bed 
of  Geodes,  whose  extent  is  probably  much  greater  than  tiie  cqpoeed 
suffftoe,  but  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  traee  hi  Its  fidl  extent. 

The  separate  nodules  are  imposed  upon  each  other  with  a  small 
quantity  of  intervening  earth.  Their  die  is  various,  from  a  diaise- 
ter  of  nearly  three  inches  to  that  of  less  than  one  iodi.  lliejr  have 
uniformly  a  disposition  to  a  polyhedrous  figure ;  in  many  eases  several 
of  the  sides  are  completely  regular  and  defined,  llie  surfiuse  b 
smooth,  inclining  to  glossy  or  marked  with  pits  and  excavatiooi. 
Some  of  the  nodules  are  almost  completely  regular.  I  have  one 
specimen  in  which  the  two  shorter  sides  forming  a  trapetinm  are  re- 
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fularlj  tnineated  and  tabular,  the  aag^les  are  defined,  and  the  corres- 
ponding ndes  from  each  angle  are  completely  paralleL  If  broken 
they  exhibit  an  extendye  cavity ;  the  ddes  oondat  of  scTeral  concen- 
trie  layers  of  different  colours :  the  interior  is  vitrious,  glos^  and 
covered  with  a  grey  powder,  the  surface  of  this  is  very  uneven  and 
often  exhibits  broken  vendcs*  They  produce,  in  most  cases,  the 
same  rattling  noise  which  is  common  in  tiie  Geodes  of  other  coun- 
tries. Some  are  entirely  compact :  they  liave  the  same  form  as  the 
others,  but  when  broken  exliibit  a  united  mass  consisting  of  stripes 
of  different  shades  of  brown  and  black. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  follow  the  depository  to  its  termination 
in  the  west :  but  the  examination  from  Sungie  B^ru  to  the  western 
extremity  of  tiie  town  of  Minto,  an  extent  of  nearly  4  miles,  was  sa- 
tisfactory and  intructive.  In  the  north  it  is  in  conjunction  at  many 
points  with  the  large  stratified  belt  which  surrounds  the  mountain 
Mtoumbing.  The  constitution  of  the  Poudingues  frequently  has 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  that  kind  of  Breccia  called  by  the  Ger- 
man miners  roike  todie  Uegm^^  which  irill  most  distinctly  be  pointed 
out  in  another  pkoe. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  remarics  on  the  other  substances 
which  I  observed  lietween  Sungie  B6ru  and  Benting  S&rebu,  several 
of  which  occupy  the  space  intermediate  between  the  larj^e  Deposito* 
ry  of  Iron  and  the  Poudingues.  Many  of  the  observations  hitherto 
detailed  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  where  the  action  of 
the  ocean  has  exposed  the  different  substances  and  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportuiuty  for  observation.  The  sides  of  the  hills  extend- 
ing through  tlus  tract,  are  mostly  covered  with  soil  and  sand,  through 
which  the  vdns  of  rocks  occasionally  project.  In  pursuing  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  traversed,  almost 
north  of  the  mouth  of  Teluk  Robiy&  river,  a  vmn  of  Poudingues 
which  differs  from  those  above  mentioned,  near  the  shore,  «ontsin- 
a  smaller  quantity  of  Iron  in  the  compositaon.  One  of  the  rocks 
oonnsted  of  small  fragments  of  quartz  united  by  a  cement  of  Iron- 
ore  to  a  Breecia,  which  appeared  almost  unifoimly  variegated  on  the 
fracture.  Another  similar  vein  occurred,  about  100  yards  to  tlie 
west  of  the  river,  in  which  the  same  general  mass  contained  large 
fragments  of  Red-Iron-stone  and  yellow  ochre.  In  a  third  the  frac- 
ture is  still  more  variegated.  Large  masses  of  quarts  are  bedded 
in  the  ferruginous  cement,  and  many  of  the  fragments  of  Red-Iron- 
stone are  regularly  striped.    After  having  passed  a  part  of  the  stra- 
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tificd  district,  extending^  to  the  Ticinity  of  the  new  estibUshment,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  of  the  Mtnto  T6w6r  nmneroiis  detachad 
masses  of  Poadingne  are  observed  on  the  track  towards  Benting 
Sarebu,  and  though  highly  divermfied  resemble  in  fraetare  and  com- 
ponent parts  those  already  described.  These  have  probably  beea 
brought  hither  from  the  veins  on  the  acclivities  of  the  hill  to  be  em* 
ployed  for  enclosure  of  the  componnds,  for  walls  about  the  burial* 
grounds,  for  tombstones  and  for  various  other  purposes*  The  veins 
of  Qed--lron-stone  extending  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  resemble  those 
already  illustrated  by  a  descriptton  of  the  spedmens  found  near  the 
new  establishment. 

Along  the  descent  of  the  hill  from  tUs  place  to  the  town  or  the 
river  of  Minto,  extensive  vdns  of  sand-stone  rocks  come  Into  view, 
after  removing  the  soil,  in  different  places.  At  one  spot,  where  a 
new  road  has  been  cut  through  one  of  these  veins  and  a  rery  large 
surfoce  has  been  exposed,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them.  The  first  vein  occupied  an  extensive  tract  on  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  passed  into  a  sinular  vein  somewhat  further  eastward,  the  co- 
lour of  the  stone  is  pure  white,  the  gndn  very  fine,  and  it  possesses 
the  same  disposition  to  separate  into  figures  with  oblique  angles  and 
regular  plain  sides  as  the  riliceous  rock  at  B&tu4ukut  near  Tfimpik 
and  the  bluetsh  sand-stone  found  on  the  road  to  Jebus :  but  the  ce- 
ment unites  the  grains  in  a  very  loose  manner ;  when  struck  with  a 
hammer  the  rock  separates  at  regular  fissures,  but  many  of  tiie 
fragments  crumble  away  if  they  are  taken  op.  A  white  powder 
shews  itself  on  the  fracture  and  the  cement  appears  to  be  of  an 
argillaceous  nature.  By  bdng  preserved  several  months,  the  spe- 
cimens celleeted  here  have  acquired  more  hardness  and  adhesion. 
On  the  same  descent,  about  30  yards  lower,  in  an  eastern  direction, 
I  found  another  vein  of  sand-stone  equally  extensive,  the  cement 
of  which  is  coloured  red  by  the  Iron-ochre  of  the  neighbouriiood. 
It  is  likewise  intersected  by  fissures,  and  separates  spontaneously 
into  rhomboidal  figures,  planes  &c.  Some  portions  appear  in  irre- 
gular masses  to  which  the  ochre  is  agglutanated.  These  veins  of 
sand-stone  occupy  the  foot  and  part  of  the  aoclirity  of  the  hill,  ex- 
tending towards  the  river  Teluk  Robiyd,  until  they  unite  widi  Uie 
bed  of  Pondingue  above  described. 

Eastward  of  the  veins  just  mentioned  I  found  a  similar  substance, 
more  compact,  of  a  brown  colour,  resembling  the  layers  of  Pondin- 
gue above  described.     In  some  of  these  veins  the  ai^llaceoos  oe- 
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ment  ensts  very  copioosly,  and  these  resemble  the  masses  of  clay 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  Island. 

The  last  veins  which  are  in  conjunction  with  the  Poudingues  are 
particularly  beautiful.  In  some  portions  the  white  or  yellow  sub- 
stance of  the  sand-stone  is  intersected  by  delicate  veins  of  a  sub- 
stance resembling  the  uniting  cement  of  the  Poudingues,  and  various 
angles  and  figures  present  themselves  on  the  fracture :  others  are 
already  formed  into  regular  Poudingues,  and  the  white  sand-stone  is 
united  to  nodules  of  Black-Iron-stone. 
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SECTION  111. 

VIEW  OF  THE  TIN.MINES  ON  BANKA. 

In  the  note  will  be  found  a  general  emunendon  of  those  nuMi 
which  are  worked  at  present,  or  which  were  worked  in  former  po- 
riod* 


*  /.    In^  W9$t9rn  divUion. 
Snngie-babfy  "j  ^ 

Darat-lamty  I  b 

8oDgie-Deyng,  |  ^ 

do.    TelokRobiya,  i 
Hendabelang, 
Songie-Reaog, 
Andshel, 

Bea^  I  s 

Kadar,  J  * 

Palangat. 
Tampiiang, 

BdOf-^JLi  MeDg-gelam  drc.  Palt- 
Dalang. 

9*    In  the  Ifarthem  ditMan. 

A.    Western  Peninsula. 

In  the  dUiriei  ofJebus  or  Anim. 

1  •    Large  (or  Kolong)  mines. 
Songie  Tango,    i     Upper  Airnace 
Suntay,  f  district. 

Songle-bnlak,    ^    Lowerftimace 

2.  Small  Cor  Knllt)  mines,  (in  both 

districts.) 
Snnho,  Sonhowt, 

Sanyii,  Sokijoy, 

Snnsing,  Tenpo, 

Sonwad,  Assun, 

Sonwing,  Atshey* 

ill  ihe  diitriei  of  KlahheL 

1.    Large  mines. 
Sfaihin,         Bonnie,         Tonbin. 

8.    Small  mines. 
Nobnng,  Tsbonlien, 

Entshe-aling,       Kiyn, 
Tshentet,  Lolam, 

TshnnUt,  Songkay. 

Akkioow, 

In  lAe  diiffiet  of  SumgU^hulu. 

I.    Large  roioes. 
Tayn,  Hohin, 

8.    Small  mines. 
Sondie,  Hapsan. 


In  liie  dUtriet  ofMampaM§. 
I.    Large  mines. 
Sinwad. 

8.    Small  mines. 
Sinyong. 

B.    Eastern  Penfnsnia. 
in  the  diUriei  ofBHnifu. 

1.  Large  mines. 
Towallam,  PaniQie, 

2.  SmaD  mines. 
Thnwissa  (and  several  otkers.) 

in  Uke  distriei  of  ImmL 

1.  Large  mines. 
Hapsnn,    Lakontonw,   Keigliwid. 

2.  Small  mines. 
Kloppo  (and  several  others.) 

in  the  district  of  Sungie^el. 
1.    Large  mines. 

a.  Snbdif ision  of  Ayer-Jhimi* 
Tay-bin. 

b.  Near  the  stockade. 
Wnngin. 

8.    Small  mines, 
c    Sobdivision  orXampiir. 
Log-him,  Nihin. 

d.  Subdivision  of  Jyer-lhircs. 
Atshin. 

e.  Sobdivision  of  Robo. 
Sungin,  DJin-bin, 
Soy-gim,             Tigim, 
Tohin,                 SUn-gim. 

r.    Subdivision  of  Jro6o.Aff. 
Khigin,  Singin. 

g.    Near  the  stockade. 
Siak-gin,  AUhnn, 

Sungin,  Libo. 

Lokgin, 

h.    Subdivision  of  Hieniang. 
Sungin. 

i.    Subdivision  of  JTaffe. 
Nyanli. 

Dittriei  ofMarawanf. 
I.    Large  mines. 
Wehing, 
KImsowa. 
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I  proooed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  mines  noted  below,  of 
their  present  conditioo,  productiveness  and  the  number  of  work- 
men employed  therein  ;  after  which  I  shall  point  out  those  situations 
which  offer  themselves  for  new  mines. 

1.  On  the  Western  division  MMo  and  its  neighbourhood  was 
the  first  part  of  the  Island  in  which  mining  was  attempteil.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Badur-Udin  I.  to  the  throne 
of  Plemb&ng,  a  large  number  of  Chinese  adventurers  from  tlus  ca- 
pital, from  China,  Borneo  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  opened  the 
the  ground  in  every  direction,  and  by  an  unremitting  perseverence 
and  industry,  exhausted  the  richest  and  most  favourably  situated 
spots,  after  which  they  di  rected  tlieir  attention  to  new  mines,  in 
other  districts. 

The  Malay  inhabitants  of  Minto  have  participated  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  and  have  had  severe  contentions  with  the  Chinese : 
according  to  information  of  persons  engaged  in  the  former  works, 
eomnninicated  to  me,  about  1000  Ingots  (or  slabs)  might  still  be 
obtained  annually  from  the  places  noted  below  in  the  environs  of 
the  large  mountain.  But  the  Malays  are  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
work  on  the  same  terms  with  the  Chinese  in  more  productive 
spots. 

The  mines  of  Rdngdm  have  not  been  regularly  worked  during 
the  last  periods,  as  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure directed  to  other  pursuits,  although  the  mines  are  not  yet  ex« 
hausted.  This  village  consists  entirely  of  Chinese ;  of  60  male  in- 
habitants, 25  are  miners. 

The  mines  of  Belo  were  opened  soon  after  those  of  Minto  by  a 


2r    Small  mines.               ] 

Kaya-bessie,        Bakuiig, 

Jiheng, 

Tjungheng, 

Suymouw,             Bulu, 

Bcyu, 

Samheng, 

Siema,                  Ayer-Udang, 

Hohing, 

Samhok, 

Kwang-tsie,         Gomuru, 

Sunishin^ 

SuDwaOy 

Wang-sing,          Pangkul, 

Bihing, 

Kwangyu, 

Ayer-Mangkok,    Sungie-karoaw. 

Atshin, 

Sinheng  or 

DUtrietofTirak. 

Sanlie, 

Taheogal, 

Mines  (small)  at  TJaUaog  and 

8.   inthe South-east divition. 

several  oihcr  places. 

District  of  Pankal-penang. 

IHitrict  of  Koba. 

(Here  all  are  mmU  mines.) 

Eoba  (and  the  environs)  including 

Krassak, 

Butshak, 

Rangouw  and  Kayu  Arro. 

Krassak-Ula, 

Tshantsbit, 

DUtHet  of  Poku,  and  Tubuati. 

Bakung-bawa, 

Samwcy, 

Including  Nyiry  and  Ulim. 

Tshapsawun, 

Hunseng, 

District  of  Banko-kutto. 

Bankwang, 

Tshing-peng, 

iDcIudIng  Balar,Kabal,Permissang 

Uenglie, 

Tshki,                t 
p 

1      and  Selan. 
3 
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native  of  China,  Aiding :  lie  was  the  first  person  who  introdaeed  i 
regular  mode  of  mining  on  Banki.  The  first  mines  were  worked 
in  the  yidnity  of  the  present  village  in  varioas  directions  near  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Island  ;  as  the  ground  was  exhausted,  theminen 
gradiially  retired  towards  the  interior.  Two  mines  are  at  present 
worked  in  this  district  namely  Meng^geUan  and  Pdii  Douldng. 
The  former  employs  25  miners  and  is  in  an  improring  state ;  thebt- 
ter  has  lately  been  opened  by  13  workmen. 

At  Pdldngds  24  Chinese  are  employed  in  one  considerable  mine. 

The  mines  of  Tdmpeldng  are  under  no  regular  discipline  at  pre- 
sent :  they  were  formerly  worked  by  Chinese  and  the  causes  which 
produced  their  desertion  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Geographicd 
account.  Some  Tin  is  annually  manufactured  by  the  mountain 
people ;  sufficient  store  of  ore  is  still  remaining  to  encourage  the  re- 
gular mode  of  mining  followed  by  the  Chinese.  At  least  25  nunen 
of  this  nation  might  here  be  profitably  employed. 

In  the  annexed  teble  I  have  estimated  the  aggregate  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  of  Rangilm,  Belo,  P61&ng&s  and  T&mpel6ng  very 
moderately  at  600  Ingots :  and  after  the  mines  have  been  carefiilij 
administered  some  time  an  increase  of  this  number  may  be  reasoni- 
bly  looked  for. 

2.     Mines  of  the  northern  Division. 

A.  In  the  tcesiem  peninsula  the  mines  are  dispersed  throogfa 
the  districts  of  Sungie-Bulu,  M6mp&ng,  Teng&  and  Klfibbet.  Ilie 
most  productive  mines  in  this  peninsula  are  those  of  Jebus  situated  in 
the  district  of  Teng&.  They  were  formerly  called  the  mines  of  An- 
ten,  from  the  name  of  the  settlement  or  stockade  where  the  chief 
resided  and  whither  the  product  was  conveyed.  In  consequence  of 
the  more  favourable  situation  for  the  intercourse  with  Plemb^g  the 
establishment  has  been  removed  to  Jebus,  where  a  more  regular 
stockade  has  been  constructed. 

Tlie  miners  of  Jebus  are  divided,  according  to  their  situation,  into 
those  of  the  Upper  and  those  of  the  Lower  furnace.  Of  the  former 
that  of  Sungie  Tango  (of  the  Chinese,  Sungie  Ment&ngor  of  the 
Natives  )  is  the  most  important.  It  employs  42  miners  and  the 
ground  is  very  productive.  During  the  last  season  of  smelting  (  in 
April  &c.  1813),  above  2000  Ingots  were  produced  from  the  ore 
which  had  been  collected  in  15  preceding  months. 

Tlie  mine  of  Snntdy  employs  25  miners  and  has  produced  in  the 
period  just  mentioned  nearly  1000  Ingots.     The  principal  mine  of 
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the  Lower  furnace  is  at  Sungie  Bulilk :  here  32  hands  are  employ- 
ed,  and  the  ore  collected  in  the  same  space  of  time  above  mentioned 
was  upwards  of  1000  Ingots.  The  mines  of  Sidm  and  Tdyndnij 
likewise  in-  the  district  of  the  Lower  furnace,  give  separately  work 
to  13  miners,  but  they  are  conducted  viith  less  regularity  than  the 
three  large  mines  first  enumerated :  they  are  capable  of  producing 
if  properly  administered,  collectively,  about  1000  Ingots  annually. 
It  may  be  noted,  regarding  the  mines  of  this  district, 

1 .  That  they  command  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  from  a  stream, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 

2.  That  the  ground  contains,  according  to  ail  indications,  a  con- 
siderable store  of  ore,  and  may  be  worked  for  a  number  of  succes-* 
sive  years, 

3.  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  miners  are  married, 
which  has  a  great  effect  in  fixing  them  to  a  particular  spot,  and  ma- 
ling  them  useful  in  their  profession, 

4.  That  the  dispostion  of  the  miners  is  obstinate,  highminded 
and  riotous. 

In  the  10  small  mines  of  this  district  29  miners  are  employed  at 
present :  they  produce  collectively  in  common  periods,  1000  Ingots 
a  year. 

In  the  district  of  Klibbet  2  large  and  9  small  mines  are  at  pre- 
sent worked  :  they  are  all  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  western 
peninsula,  within  the  circumference  of  a  few  miles  of  the  Upper-fur- 
nace district  above  mentioned.  The  first  large  mine  is  that  of  5i»- 
hin :  it  employs  32  miners  and  in  regard  to  resources  and  productive- 
ness resembles  the  three  large  mines  of  the  district  of  Jehus.  At 
a  reasonable  estimate  the  annual  produce  of  this  mine  somewhat  ex^ 
ceeds  100  Ingots.  The  mine  of  Sunnie  employs  21  workmen  and 
500  Ingots  at  least  may  annually  be  expected  from  it:  of  the  small 
mines  of  Blabet,  nine  in  number,  several  are  favourably  situated : 
the  aggregate  annual  produce  may  at  a  low  rate  be  calculated  at  100 
blabs.  The  large  roiue  of  Yunkin  is  at  present  neglected  in  tbis 
district.  A  considerable  store  of  ore  is  said  to  be  remaining  but  its 
depth  exceeds  that  of  the  other  mines,  and  the  extraction  of  the  ore 
requires,  in  consequence,  an  additional  expense. 

In  the  district  of  Sungte-bulu  the  large  mine  of  Tdyu  is  worked 
by  28  miners :  it  is  situated  near  the  central  mine  district  of  this 
peninsula,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine  of  Slam.  Besides-  the 
two  small  mines,  in  which  about  7  hands  are  at  work,  an  attempt 
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has  lately  been  maJc  to  open  again  the  neglected  mine  of  HoWn, 
and  a  party  of  workmen  has  been  engaged  for  this  purpose.  The 
aggregate  of  what  may  be  expected  from  all  these  mines,  after  a  li- 
beral calculation,  is  1500  Ingots  annually,  which  supposes  howerer, 
that  the  attempt  of  working  again  the  mine  of  Hohin  does  not  en- 
tirely fail,  as  the  two  small  mines  arc  nearly  exhausted. 

In  the  district  of  Mdmp&ng  a  commencement  has  lately  been  made 
to  work  several  mines.  The  Kongsy  or  chief  of  Belinyu  obtuncd 
the  permission  of  the  Sultan  for  opening  the  ground  shortly  before 
Bdnkd  became  a  British  possession.  One  of  these  is  a  large  mine 
and  employs  8  workmen,  the  other  is  a  small  one  and  is  woikcd 
by  4.  The  situation  of  both,  as  far  as  experience  has  hitherto  shewn, 
is  favourable,  in  regard  to  the  store  of  ore,  and  they  both  command 
a  supply  of  water:  the  works  have  been  laid  out  with  Judgment,  bat 
the  settlement  Ubours  under  the  usual  disadvantages  of  new  estab- 
lishments on  BAnkd ;  the  climate  in  many  situations,  especially  near 
the  sea,  is  unwholesome,  and  the  settlement  is  exposed  to  the  flsitt 
of  smugglers  and  pirates.  The  productiveness  of  this  district  wifl 
depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  number  of  miners  that  can  be  in- 
duced to  settle  here  firom  other  parts  of  the  Island :  with  those  ne- 
cessary  improvements  which  may  soon  be  expected,  this  district 
will  yield  annually  at  least  600  Ingots,  and  a  considerable  increase 
will  probably  follow  if  the  mines  are  well  administered. 

In  the  Eastern  peninsula  of  the  northern  portion  of  Binki,  the 
mines  are  distributed  through  the  districts  of  BeUnyu,  Lumut,  Ss- 
gie-Udt  and  M&rdwdng. 

The  mines  of  Belinyu  were  opened  soon  after  tiiose  of  Belo  by » 
Chinese  subject  of  Plemb&ng  named  Demang  Ko ;  and  some  exten- 
dve  works  were  commenced  about  the  same  time  at  P&ndjie  by  a 
Chinese  of  the  name  of  Bing ;  both  were  afterwards  umted  and  id- 
ministered  by  one  chief.  The  only  prodncdve  mine  which  is  now 
worked  in  this  district  is  that  of  TowiUto,  it  employs  11  mi- 
ners. 

Several  small  mines  have  been  worked  untSl  lately.  The  mines 
of  this  district  have  for  many  yeans  been  In  a  declining  state.  In  the 
year  1805  the  average  annual  produce  was  1200  Ingots ;  tiiis  btf 
gradually  decreased  to  about  one  half  of  Uiat  number.  In  the  xmt 
of  P&ndjie  the  labours  have  been  entirely  iliscontinued.  In  a  con- 
siderable village  esUblished  here  16  miners  are  remaioinng,  mo^ 
of  whom  are  married  and  have  directed  their  attention  to  other  par- 
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suits.  They  assert  that  an  opportanity  temalns  for  opening  a  new 
mine  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  their  village. 

The  present  annual  produce  of  Belinyu,  rarely  exceeds  600  In* 
gots :  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  about  30  miners  that 
are  now  unemployed  will  be  enumerated  in  the  general  table. 

In  the  district  of  Lumut^  three  large  mines  are  worked,  namely 
Hdpsun^  Ldkuniouw  and  Keighwddi  Uiey  are  of  less  extent  than  the 
large  or  Kolong  mines  of  the  other  districts,  and  are  undertaken  by 
one  chief  miner,  (Kongsy)  who  engages  so  many  assistants  as  his 
works  require.  The  mine  of  Hapsun  employs  at  present  4  work- 
men; that  of  L&kuntouw  7  ^nd  that  of  Keighwid  5. 

The  remarks  on  the  declining  state  of  the  mines  of  Belinyu  ap- 
ply equally  to  this  district,  and  seyeral  of  the  mines  formerly  work- 
ed have  been  exhausted.  According  to  a  statement  which  was  made 
up  from  the  books  of  the  chief,  the  annual  produce  during  the  last 
20  years  did  on  an  average  not  much  exceed  400  Ingots. 

Through  tlie  extensive  district  of  Sungie-li4t  20  mines  are  dis- 
persed of  which  2  only  are  large  mines :  they  will  generally  be  enu- 
merated in  the  table.  The  mines  of  this  district  were  first  opened 
by  the  family  of  the  Cliinese  Assing  above  mentioned.  His  son  De- 
mang  Dyaya  Laxana  obtained  from  the  Sultan  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing them  about  40  years  ago.  Since  this  period  the  most  favour- 
able and  productive  situations  have  been  successively  exhausted  and 
the  produce  has  gradually  decreased.  The  average  number  of  In« 
gots  wluch  may  be  expected  annually  from  these  mines  collectively 
at  present  is  2600 ;  this  calculation  supposes  that  the  district  of /ff- 
nidng^  which  has  been  less  worked  than  other  parts,  is  carefully  ad- 
ministered, and  that  a  large  mine  lately  opened  near  the  stockade  will 
answer  the  expectations  that  have  been  formed  of  it. 

In  the  district  of  Mdrhodng  15  mines  are  worked,  of  which  2  ar^ 
large  mines.  One  employs  10  workmen  and  produces  on  an  average 
300  Ingots  annually,  the  other  was  formerly  neglected  in  consequence 
of  bad  management.  Thirty  miners  have  lately  united  to  work  it 
again,  and  have  made  some  progress :  tiie  investigations  tliat  have 
been  made  indicate  a  store  of  ore,  and  the  increase  of  the  annual 
produce  of  M&riw4ng  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  this  mine. 
Of  tiie  small  mines  6  are  in  a  favourable  state  and  according  to  mo- 
derate calculation  will  yield  annually  800  Ingots ;  the  others  are 
nearly  exhausted  or  want  the  necessary  supply  of  water.  I  have  es- 
timated the  annual  produce  of  this  district  at  1500  Ingots. 
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3.  Mines  in  the  third  or  south-easi  division. 
In  the  south-east  division  of  the  Island  I  have  visited  only  the 
districts  of  Pan^k&l-pin&ng  and  Tir&k.  The  former  is,  next  to  Je- 
bus  and  Sungie-li&t,  the  most  important  and  productive  portion  of 
B&nkil.  It  contains  at  present  18  mines  dispersed  through  the  sub- 
divisions of  Messu,  B&kung,  K&yu-Bessie,  Ayer-mdnkok  and  B&0|:- 
kw&npf  in  which  63  miners  are  employed.  Although  the  districts 
in  whicli  tliese  mines  are  situated  have  been  worked  nearly  thirty 
successive  years,  they  still  contain  a  cansiderable  store  of  ore.  It 
iH  supposed  by  the  best  informed  persons  that,  with  a  careful  in- 
perintendence  of  the  mines  and  the  necessary  direction  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  miners,  the  aggregate  annual  produce  will  amount 
agreeably  to  a  moderate  computation  to  4000  Ingots. 

The  mines  of  Tirdk  were  formerly  under  the  superintendenoe  of 
the  chief  of  M&r&w&ng :  ^and  have  been  opened  within  the  last  10 
years.  They  have  during  several  seasons  been  neglected,  but  if  pro- 
perly administered  the  former  annual  product  of  400  Ingots  may  be 
expected  from  them  a  ain. 

Before  I  enumerate  the  districts  next  in  order  in  this  division  of 
the  island  which  supported  mines  in  former  periods,  1  shall  mention 
Tubuali  near  the  extremity.  This  district,  although  it  has  greatly 
participated  in  the  common  disasters  of  this  part  of  B&nkd,  (which 
will  be  detailed  in  another  place)  has  not  like  moat  others  bees 
completely  ruined  and  depopulated.  In  Tubu&li  the  chief  business 
of  mining  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  the  mountain-people ;  bat 
a  number  of  Chinese  miners  have  lately  been  Introduced,  a  regukr 
mode  of  mining  is  attempted,  and  an  increase  may  soon  be  expected 
in  its  produce.  Considerable  improvements  are  however  still  to  be 
made,  and  a  large  additional  number  of  Chinese  miners  can  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  Much  of  the  future  produce  of  the  Island 
must  be  expected  from  this  and  from  the  neighbouring  distriets. 

I  have  estimated  the  annual  produce  of  Tubu&li  including  Nyirtf 
and  Ulitn  at  present,  at  1000  Ingots,  x  The  latest  accounts  of  the 
former  annual  produce  do  not  indeed  amount  to  that  number,  but  as 
the  business  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  very  imperfectly  by  moun- 
tain-people alone,  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  introduction 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  general  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
process  of  mining.  The  additional  quantity  (above  the  1000  Ingots 
mentioned)  to  be  expected  in  future  from  Tubuilli  will  be  stated 
below. 
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I  proceed  next  to  mention  those  districts  in  which  from  various 
causes,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  attaclcs  and  rayagfes  of  the 
pirates,  the  mines  have  been  entirely  neglected  or  deserted. 

At  the  southern  boundary  of  P&ngk&I-pin&ng^,  we  meet  with  KobJ^ 
which  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  productive  districts  of  Bdnlc&. 
It  supported  22  years  ago  80  Chinese  miners  who  worked  15  mines, 
and  produced  annually  upwards  of  3000  Ingots  :  it  includes  the  sub- 
divisions of  Rdngi)uw  and  KdyU'Arro^  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  while  P&nfrkul  and  Sun^ie-Kurouw  are  generally  added  to 
the  district  of  Pangk&I-pin&ng.  Pdku  is  situated  near  the  center 
of  the  island  in  a  direction  west  to  Kob& :  although  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  paid  more  atteuf'on  to  the  preparation  of  Iron  from 
the  ores  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  small  quantity  of  Hn  was  also  ma« 
nufactured.  In  the  estimate  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
these  various  mines,  I  have  calculated  Koba,  including  Rangouw, 
K&yu-Arro,  and  P&ku  in  the  first  periods  at  1250  Ingots  annually, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  Chinese  miners  can  be  induced  or 
encouraged  to  settle  there  and  to  recommence  the  working  of  tlie 
mines.  More  than  double  that  number  may  be  expected  in  a  few 
years,  after  the  works  have  been  extended  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  productive  beds  for  collecting  ore. 

The  district  of  Baiiko-kutto  takes  in  the  long  range  of  Permis- 
sdiig  hills,  in  the  environs  of  which  various  mnies  were  formerly 
worked.  These  were  dispersed  through  the  subdivisions  of  Baldr, 
Kibdl,  Permiss&ng  and  Sel&n,  in  all  which  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  a  formerly  extensive  population  is  now  remaining.  It 
will  therefore  require  time  and  care  to  derive  those  advantages  from 
them,  which  they  are  capable  of  affording.  From  the  most  credi- 
ble information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  have  estimated 
the  annual  produce  of  these  districts  collectively,  provided  the  neces- 
sary miners  can  be  introduced,  at  500  Ingots  ;  which  number  may  be 
expected  to  increase  as  the  progress  of  the  settlement  advances. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  island  of  B&nk&,  it  will  appear,  that  most 
of  the  larger  districts  have  already  supported  an  establishment ;  and 
although  the  greatest  part  of  the  south-east  division  is  now  deserted 
and  waste,  it  formerly  possessed  an  extensive  population  and  very 
considerable  mines.  It  is  evident  therefore  any  new  situation  for  a 
mine,  will  be  comprised  in,  or  at  least  adjoining  to,  one  or  other  of 
the  districts  already  enumerated,  for  the  general  limits  and  extent  of 
which  I  refer  to  the  map. 
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Id  my  enqairies  after  faTOunble  spots  for  new  mines  in  whidi  the 
original  store  contained  in  the  earth,  might  ha?e  been  exposed  to  ob- 
servation or  extraction,  the  following  places  were  partioularlj  pointed 
out  to  me : 

1.    Dshebu. 

3.    Mipnr. 

3.  Tengkiyi  and 

4.  K&ppiu 

The  river  of  Dshebu  passes  several  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
stockade  of  Kl&bbet ;  and  its  neighbourhood,  near  the  confines  of 
the  large  mining  district,  u  supposed  by  well  informed  persons  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  opening  a  large  mine  of  eoosiderable  ex- 
tent, and  in  my  esdmate  of  an  additional  produce  from  the  diitrict 
of  Kl&bbet,  as  well  as  of  new  miners  to  be  mtrodueed,  I  have  takes 
Into  consideration. 

In  the  district  of  Mdpurf  Included  between  Lumut  in  the  west, 
and  the  nortliem  parts  of  Songie-U^  in  the  east,  an  attempt  b  made 
at  the  present  period  to  resame  a  former  attempt  which  was  fras- 
trated  by  the  pirates.  A  number  of  Chinese  miners  have  associated 
for  this  purpose :  the  condition  of  the  strata,  as  far  as  regard,  i 
store  of  ore  is  reported  to  be  favourable,  but  the  ndghbouring  coaa- 
try  is  almost  a  complete  desert,  only  a  small  part  of  the  former  po- 
pulation of  mountain-people  is  remaining,  and  tlie  settlement  will 
require  considerable  time  to  recover.  In  my  calculation  I  have  es* 
timated  the  produce  which  will  probably  be  afforded  when  the  worb 
have  been  properly  effected,  at  500  Ingots  annually,  which  nnmber 
may  be  expected  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  But  no  partof  the 
island  is  supposed  to  contain  a  richer  store  of  ores  than  the  districts 
of  Tengkiyd  and  Keppu^  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Islaitd, 
forming  put  of  the  larger  district  of  Tubu&li :  Keppu  is  situated  oo 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  straits  of 
Lip&r,  and  Tengkiyii  lies  not  a  great  distance  further  east. 

As  long  as  Bdnk4  was  exposed  to  the  perpetual  atucks  of  thf 
pirates,  no  person  ventured  to  form  an  establishment  in  a  part  » 
exposed  and  distant ;  but  under  the  present  government  and  admi- 
nistration, the  attention  is  most  strongly  directed  to  these  two  dis- 
tricts :  their  situation  is  not  distant  from  Tubu&ll,  and  thej  may  be 
probably  superintended  by  one  person. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  probable  produce  from  Teogkivi 
and  Keppu,  I  can  be  guided  alone  by  the  information  obtained  froo 
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Others.  I  have  procured  a  statement  from  several  intelUgfent  Ma- 
lays at  Minto,  (natives  of  Plemb&ng)  as  well  as  from  various  Chi- 
nese at  Pdng^kfil-pining  who  were  formerly  employed  in  the  mines 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  Island,  according  to  which  each  of  these 
districts  will  be  able  to  funiish,  by  the  regular  process  of  mining 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  annually  1000  Ingots,  and  a  vei^  consi- 
derable increase  of  this  number  may  be  expected  when  the  popu« 
lation  and  an  additional  number  of  Chinese  miners,  admits  of  a  pro- 
portionate extension  of  the  mines. 

1  shall  add  a  few  remarks  as  to  an  increase  of  the  produce  of 
those  districts  which  now  support  the  principal  mines. 

Although  the  mines  in  the  northern  division  are  at  present  more 
extensively  worked  than  tliose  of  any  other  part  of  the  Island,  they 
still  admit  of  an  increase,  which,  in  the  table  annexed,  I  have  esti- 
mated as  follows,  VIZ. 

In  Jebiis  annually 1200  Ingots 

„    Klabbet  (including  Dshebu) \ 1250    „ 

„    Sungie-bulu  (taking  in  a  new  mine  lately  at- 
tempted towards  point  T&njong-T&mud8li&).       250     ,. 

„    M4mp&ng  (including  an  additional  large  mine)      500     „ 

As  to  the  mines  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  if  new  works  are  un- 
dertaken by  the  miners  of  P&nje  I  have  calculated  an  annual  in- 
crease of  the  produce  of  Belinyu  of  500  Ingots,  while  in  M4r4w&ng 
a  small  increase  only  may  be  expected,  probably  not  exceeding  250 
Ingots.  The  mines  of  Sungie-li&t  are  already  worked  to  their  full 
extent. 

In  the  district  of  P4ngk&l-pin&ng  various  new  mines  may  advan- 
tageously be  attempted,  while  the  present  works  may  be  extended, 
particularly  in  the  subdivisions  of  B&kung,  Bulu,  Ayer-Udang  and 
Gomuru:  the  deserted  mines  of  P&ngkul  and  Sungie-Kurouw  may 
also  be  worked  i^ain  with  favourable  prospects  ;  and  in  conformity 
to  these  opportunities  1  have  formed  the  estimate  of  an  increase,  to 
the  general  amount,  of  2000  Ingots.  The  number  of  fresh  hands 
required  for  these  new  or  additional  mines  is  also  included  in  the 
general  table. 

From  the  statements  above  detailed,  the  order  of  the  importance 
and  productiveness  of  the  mining  districts  of  Banka  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Jehus 

2.  P&ngk&l-pindng 

3.  Sungie-li^t 

q3 
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4.  Kl&bbet. 

5.  M&r&wdn^ 

6.  Sungie-biiiu 

7.  BUnyu 

8.  Lumut. 

I  hwe  not  included  in  this  statement  Mimpdngf,  Tabuali  and  the 
mines  eastward  of  Minto  to  Tdnipeldng,  as  their  supplies  depend 
more  than  in  the  other  cases  on  accidental  circumstances. 

It  appears  from  the  annexed  table,  shewing  the  quantity  of  Hd 
produced  on  an  average  annually  at  the  present  period  that  the 
number  of  Ingots  amounts  to  21,600  yielding  according  to  the  usu- 
al mode  of  estimation  10,800  piculs  of  100  Catties  Chinese  weight 
or  133^  lbs.  Troy  each,  or  1,440,000  lbs.  It  would  be  interestinf 
in  various  points  of  view,  to  trace  for  a  number  of  ascending  yearf, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Bdnk^  but  for  thaee  purpose, 
no  records  are  left  on  the  island,  and  we  have  only  the  verbal  ac- 
counts and  relations  of  the  old  inhabitants  to  supply  as  information : 
these  are,  however,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  respectable 
persons  at  Plemb&ng  and  at  Batavia,  as  well  as  by  various  documenti 
which  remain  at  the  latter  place.  They  tend  to  prove  that  tlie  for- 
mer produce  ot  B&nk&  exceeded  that  of  the  present  tame  in  a  mi- 
nifold  proportion. 

The  most  prosperous  period  of  the  Island  both  regarding  the  sup- 
plies obtained  from  the  mines  and  the  general  condition  of  the  In- 
habitants, was  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Achm&d  Nddjd  Mudin  I, 
and  some  time  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  or  between  the  years 
17^  and  1775-  Sixty  thousand  piculs,  or  120,000  Ingots,  is  but  a 
moderate  estimate  of  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  mines  during  this 
period,  and  by  most  persona  supposed  to  be  competent  to  afford  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  it  is  rated  much  greater. 

In  the  year  J  770,  May  11th.  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Batavia 
published  tlie  following  Resolution :  "  Not  to  accept  from  Plemb^^, 
annually,  more  than  25,000  piculs  of  Tin :  and  because  this  year  5000 
piculs  above  this  quantity  have  been  sent  here,  do  more  than  20,009 
piculs  shall,  on  any  account,  be  accepted  the  following  year:  of  which 
timely  information  shall  be  sent  to  the  king. " 

The  operation  of  measures  of  this  kind  requires  no  comment ;  the 
clandestine  trade  to  China,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  annual  visits 
of  numerous  junks  and  already  engrossed  at  least  one  half  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  received  not  only  encouragement  but  sanctiooi 
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as  the  only  support  of  the  numerous  miners  occupied  on  B&nk6,  de- 
pended on  a  ready  disposal  of  the  manufactured  Tin:  and  it  is  ad* 
duced  at  present  to  afford  a  testimony  of  the  productiveness  of  B&n- 
kk  at  this  time. 

Two  causes  have  principally  contributed  to  produce  the  egregious 
defection  in  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  island. 

1.  An  actual  diminution  of  the  store  of  ore,  or  the  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  antient  settle- 
ment ;  and 

2.  The  concurrence  of  the  yarious  disasters  which  have  harrass- 
ed  B&nk&  since  the  year  1784.  The  latter  will,  with  more  proprie- 
ty be  detailed  in  another  place,  on  the  former  I  shall  add  a  few  re- 
marks. 

llie  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  Tin-mines  on  B&nkd  is  not  ve« 
ry  remote ;  it  falls  within  the  first  20  years  of  the  last  century,  and 
this  (as  has  already  been  noticed)  shortly  preceded  the  settlement 
of  Minto,  during  the  first  year  of  the  rexgn  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Ba- 
dur-Udin  I.  Attracted  by  the  prospect  of  giun,  numerous  Chinese 
miners  and  adventurers  resorted  to  B^nkd  (as  above  related,)  about 
this  time,  and  as  the  stores  of  ore  near  the  first  establishment  failed^ 
gradually  attempted  and  removed  to  other  districts,  spreading  suc- 
Gestdvely  through  Belo,  Kl&bbet,  SungiC'li&t,  Anten  or  Jebus,  P&ng« 
kil-ptning,  M&r&w4ng  and  Sungie-bulu,  selecting  the  most  favour<> 
able  spots  where  a  rich  store  of  ore  combined  with  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter to  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  miners. 

After  a  lapse  of  about  30  to  40  years  a  gradual  diminution  was 
observed  in  many  parts  of  these  districts,  while  others  were  entire- 
ly exhausted  and  new  situations  attempted  :  but  still  the  aggregate 
annual  produce  of  the  Island  amounted  nearly  to  the  quantity  above 
stated.  Since  the  year  1780  a  decrease  has  become  more  evident,  and 
after  the  commencement  of  the  disasters  of  the  island  «30,000  piculs 
were  rarely  produced  in  one  year.  During  the  last  15  years  the  an- 
nual quantity  has  gradually  lessened.  The  constitution  of  the  mines 
elucidates  this  diminution  in  a  great  degree,  the  ore  is  uniformly 
deposited  in  horizontal  beds  at  no  great  distance  below  the  surface : 
These  beds  have  in  some  instances  been  immensely  productive ;  by 
ifvhich  the  abundant  supplies  of  former  times  are  accounted  for, 
'When  the  number  of  miners  was  proportionate  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  of  collating  ore.  The  inquisitive  shrewdness  of  the  Chinese 
directed  them  to  the  most  profitable  spots,  and  in  travelling  through 
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the  western  and  the  northern  division  of  the  Island,  one  passes  ex- 
tensive surfaces  which  have  been  turned  up  and  drained  of  their 
contents,  exhibiting  the  remains  of  former  mines  and  aqueducts. 

But,  although  in  the  western  and  in  the  northern  divisions  of 
Bdiilc^  the  most  productive  situations  have  been  exhausted,  or  their 
store  considerably  diminished,  yet  the  annual  quanlitiea  computed  as 
tlie  present  produce  of  the  various  mines  above  mentioned  (and 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  table)  may  with  little  variaUon  be  expect- 
ed, as  far  as  my  most  careful  observations  have  enabled  me  to  jndfe, 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  mines  of  Mipur,  Dsbebu, 
Mampdng,  P&ndjie,  &c.,  and  particularly  when  the  great  south-east 
division  Is  brought  into  activity  and  the  mines  of  Kob&,  lUngow, 
K^yu-Arro,  Tengkiyd,  Kappu,  Sel&n,  Permiss&ng,  B&nko-kutto  &c 
contribute  their  proportion,  the  full  quantity  stated  in  the  table 
may  be  expected :  this  accordmg  to  my  personal  calculations  aod 
enquiries,  assisted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  well  informed  per- 
sons, must  however,  be  considered  as  the  MaA*httuni  to  be  expected 
from  the  mines  of  Bdnk&  for  the  nex(  five  years,  aod  probably  for  a 
longer  period,  reqwring  for  its  production  the  advantages  of  a  care- 
ful administration. 

In  the  future  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Binkftyit  will  become  in 
object  of  primary  policy  and  interest  to  investigate  experisientally 
those  ti-acts  which  have  in  a  great  measure  remdned  untouched,  io 
order,  as  the  beds  near  the  present  establishments  are  exhausted,  to 
remove  the  miners  to  new  situations  in  those  districts  which  contun 
a  larger  store  of  ore. 

To  these  remarks,  I  shall  only  add  a  few  documents  which  were 
a£forded  me  by  the  books  of  the  Kongsies  (or  chiefs  of  the  mines) 
as  to  the  annual  produce  in  the  following  districts  for  a  small  Dum- 
ber of  successive  years : 


The  minei  ofJelmt  produced: 

In  the  year  1806  logou  4542 
«        •    1807'         «217 
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„  1807 

*  IMS 

»        »  »«» 

»        „  18J0 

»        »  1811 


,  «217 

..  6106 

»  6874 

»  6446 


,        ,    1811     ,     6446 

n$  mm'nm  ofSlahhtt  produeti : 

IB  the  jMr  1805  Ingots  6193 
.    1806     .     4967 


»  1806 
,  1807 
„  1808 


„  4967 
„  4784 
r,     6478 


,   ,  1809  ,  4768 
,   „  1810  ,  40S4 

»     ,  1811    «    ami 

f  At  mints  of  Smngtthilu  frtint- 

tii 

In  the  yctr  1799  IngoU  1608 
„    ,  1800  ,  4648 


„  ,  1801  ,  3606 

»  »  1808  , 

»  I.  1808  , 

.  .1804 


1805 


4400 
S40i 

1.  4968 
„     6695 
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^  1S05  „  4650 

n  1807  „  2395 

«  1808  ^  5169 

n  1809  n  8817 

„  1810  J,  1999 

T,  1811  ri  981 

1812     


„    «  1811   „   981 
«    „  1812  ^   1057 

2%«  m<iw«  ofBeiinyu  produe9df 

In  the  jear  18a5  IngoU  1247 

n        „  1806  ri     1182 

„    I,  1807  «   931 

.  lana      isai 


, ,  1188 

„  1807  n  931 

„    „  1808  ,  644 

,    „  1809  ,  758 

r,        y,  1810  „  681 

,    „  1811  „  624 

The  mints  t 


,   „  1811  „   624 

'%«  miiut  of  Lumut  produced  : 

In  the  year  17P4  Ingots  400 

„  „  1795  „  400 

y>  ,  1796  ,  890 

„  „  1797  „  855 

,  „  1798  „  400 

,  „  1799  „  480 

,  ,  1800  ,  410 

„  «  1801  „  402 

„  „  1803  „  400 


1808  a  405 


„   „  1804  ,  400 

*   „  1805  ,  410 

,   ,  1806  ,  412 

—  ,  420 

»  410 

n  400 

»  426 

n  410 
400 


n 


„  1806 

I.  1807 

„  1808 

„  1809 

„  1810 

»  1811 


»    r,     1812  , 

,    ,  1813  ,  882 

n$  mJiMt  of  Uwramangproduetdt 

Id  the  year  1799  logols  4800 
„        „   1800     „     4690 


» 
11 


«  i?62 


3809 
4062 


9  1800  V  ^^ 

1801  „  4623 

_  .,  „  8701 

„  1803  „  " 

»  ^^  " 

»  1805  „ 

^  1806  « 

„  1807  .  2139 

„  1806  „  3145 

»  1809  ^ 

„  1810  ri 

„  1811  „  1895 

„  1812  «  1491 
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As  to  tlie  annexed  table,  shewing  the  quantity  of  Tin  produced 
on  Bink^  I  shall  only  observe,  that  most  of  it  is  compiled  from  in« 
quiries  on  the  spot,  and  from  a  personal  inspection  of  more  of  the 
mines  during  a  journey  through  the  island,  to  which  has  been  added 
whatever  information  or  instruction  could  be  obtained  from  intelli- 
gent natives,  and  from  the  books  and  annotations  of  the  Kongsies  or 
administrators  of  the  mines  during  the  sovereignty  of  Plemb&ng. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  MINING  AND  THE 
ECONOMY  OF  THE  MINES. 

Tlie  process  of  mining  on  Bink&  is  very  simple :  it  consists  in  the 
formation  of  a  pit  or  excavation  of  a  square  or  oblong  form,  perfo- 
rating the  ground  perpendicularly  to  the  beds  or  strata  containing 
the  ore  of  Tin,  which  are  rarely  far  below  tlie  surface,  and  in  a 
proper  application  of  the  water  to  facilitate  the  different  Uboure  of 
the  mines  and  the  washing  of  the  ore«  The  miners  are  not  oblig- 
ed, as  in  other  countries,  where  the  metals  are  concealed  in  deep 
veins  to  employ  difficult  operations  or  expensive  machinery.  The 
process  requires  little  previous  instruction  and  is  mostly  attempted  bj 
persons  whose  only  qualification  is  a  robust  constitutaon  :  and  the  more 
aged  and  experienced  miners  direct  the  labours  of  the  beginners. 

The  beds  are  generally  extensive  and  horixontal :  when  they  hire 
once  been  perforated,  we  observe  the  miners  carrying  on  pits  in 
succesuon  from  the  same  surfiioe,  and  following  their  direction  nodi 
the  work  is  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore, 
a  greater  inclination  and  depth  than  ordinary,  or  a  deBcient  supply 
of  water.  Thus  in  travelling  through  the  country,  surfaces  of  seve* 
ral  square  miles  are  obBcrved  which  have  been  turned  up  by  the  pro- 
cess of  mining.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  remark  hens  that  this  eon* 
stltution  of  the  mines  on  the  island  explains  in  a  great  degree  the 
deficiency  which  is  observed  in  the  supplies  of  late  years :  the  beds 
are  often  very  extensive  and  rich  but  not  deep,  and  in  many  of  the 
districts  which  formerly  yielded  annually  10,000  Ingots,  scaroel; 
one  fifth  part  of  that  number  can  now  be  obtuned. 

To  direct  the  miners  in  attempting  a  new  work,  tliey  examine  the 
grround  in  the  usual  manner  by  boring :  but  the  indications  alTorded 
by  this  means  are  not  infallible,  and  many  spots,  which  yield  the 
most  sanguine  expectations,  are  finally  abandoned  in  consequeneeof 
the  unequal  distribution  of  th(^  ore  through  the  strata.  Having  se- 
lected a  situation  with  favorable  indications  the  Chinese  on  BInki 
are  apt  to  indulge  considerably  in  adventure  ;  and  the  former  system 
of  administration,  during  the  sovereignty  of  Plemb&ng,  by  graotin; 
advances  in  the  various  necessaries  of  life,  without  much  r^^  ^ 
economy,  has  rather  encouraged  this  disposition. 

The  surface  of  Bdnk&  is  in  general  undulating,  the  beds  of  ore  ire 
often  found  in  the  vallies,  and  in  many  cases  are  accompanied  bj  • 
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stream  of  water.  Tlie  island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  rivulets 
aud  riven,  which  circumstance  has  doubtless  contributed  to  assist 
in  furnishings  those  copious  supplies  in  former  times,  when  the  ore 
was  collected  from  the  richest  beds,  with  a  labour  and  expense  very 
trifling  if  compared  with  the  working  of  mines  in  other  countries. 

The  mines  are  of  two  kinds,  large  mines,  which,  on  account  of 
their  depth,  are  called  KolongB  by  the  natives,  and  small  mines  which 
are  called  Kulits  or  shells,  from  theur  superficial  situation. 

Of  the  former  kind  there  are  at  present  worlced  on  B&nk&,  those 
mentioned  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mines  and  the  table,  where 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  has  likewise  been  pointed 
out.  Hie  large  mines  are  of  various  extent,  the  average  number 
of  miners  is  from  25  to  30;  the  bluest  mine  employs  at  present  42 
and  the  smallest  10  hands. 

There  is,  in  general,  no  difference  of  rank  or  condition  among  the 
workmen  at  one  mine ;  the  work  is  undertaken  in  fellowship  and 
they  share  equally  in  the  produce  ;  the  labour  connected  with  the 
process  of  mining  is  performed  by  all  indiscriminately*  In  the  dis« 
trict  of  Lumut  alone,  three  large  mines  are  undertaken  each  by  a 
chief  miner  who  engages  so  many  coolies  as  his  work  may  require. 
Having  selected  a  spot  which  affords  a  favourable  prospect  for 
mining,  the  ground  is  cleared  from  the  ancient  forest  which  cova-s 
every  part  of  B&nk&,  the  pit  is  sketched  out,  a  canal  is  conducted 
from  the  nearest  rivulet  or  river,  and  the  miners  begin  to  remove 
the  layers  which  cover  beds  of  ore.  The  superficial  extent  of  a  pit 
is  various :  I  found  several  more  than  100  leet  long  and  nearly  as 
wide :  the  usual  depth  sufficiently  appears  from  the  preceding  min&- 
ralogical  details :  if  it  exceeds  the  measure  there  stated,  the  work  is 
generally  neglected  unless  the  miners  are  indulged  according  to  a 
former  custom,  with  a  gratuitous  advance,  Uie  principles  of  which 
will  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

The  excavation  of  a  pit  having  been  carried  on  to  a  certain  depth, 
an  accumulation  of  water  often  takes  place  from  rains  or  from  wells 
accidentally  encountered  in  tlje  progress  of  the  work.  To  remove 
this  a  well  or  water  mill  is  employed,  of  Chinese  invention  (a  des- 
cription of  which  is  found  in  various  travels  in  China.)  It  is  turn- 
ed by  a  branch  of  a  neighbouring  stream  or  by  one  of  the  workmen 
^vrho,  supporting  his  arms  on  a  frame  placed  for  the  purpose,  moves 
the  wheel  by  trending  with  his  feet.  The  construction  of  the  ma* 
chine  is  simple.     It  consist  of  a  number  of  small  oblong  planks  of 
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equal  size  fitting  exactly  into  a  long  wooden  canal  or  troufh  wbich 
18  placed  obliquely  into  the  mine,  they  are  united  to  eadi  •other  by 
joints  apd  thus  connected  into  a  chain,  which  is  kept  io  coostaot  ro- 
tatory motion  by  the  larg^e  vtheel,  while  a  small  wheel  attached  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  trough  directs  the  pfamks,  during  their 
rotation  into  the  water ;  each  dips,  takes  up  or  moYCS  forward  t 
small  quantity,  and  by  their  number  they  produce  a  retamingstieim 
from  the  collection  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  substaoees 
composing  the  strata,  which  have  been  repeatedly  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  mineralogical  description,  are  now  sucocMively  earned 
out :  for  this  purpose  each  miner  employs  two  small  baskets  wbkh 
are  suspended  by  a  lever  across  the  shoulders  in  the  usual  manner 
of  carrying  weights ;  to  facilitate  the  descent  Into  and  ascent  from  the 
pits,  large  trunks  of  trees  are  placed  obliquely  in  Uiem,  into  wfaldi 
steps  are  cut  to  support  the  feet. 

The  progress  of  the  work  and  the  time  requisite  for  canying  out 
the  superior  strata,  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  pit  and  the  nam- 
ber  of  miners  employed :  in  the  large  mines  of  Jebas  and  Kl&bb^ 
3  to  4  months  are  generally  required  for  this  purpote. 

On  arriving  at  the  st/atum  containing  the  ore.  Its  contents  are  de- 
posited separately  in  heaps  near  the  aqueducts,  so  as  to  be  C0DT^ 
niently  situated  for  the  process  of  washing :  the  larger  fragments 
being  removed,  the  appearance  of  the  white  clay  oi  Kong*t&y  ap- 
prizes the  miners  of  the  termination  of  the  stratum. 

I  observed  in  several  instances,  that  before  the  miners  had  pene- 
trated far  below  the  surface,  a  canal  was  conducted  along  the  pit 
into  which  the  mould  and  uppeP  strata  were  thrown  and  thus  cv- 
ried  away  by  the  current,  saving  by  this  means  a  great  deal  of  W 
bour ;  this  method  however  is  more  generally  employed  in  inudl  or 
kuUi  mines,  whose  principles  of  working  are  otherwise  the  same. 
But  as  they  are  always  attempted  comparatively  by  few  hands,  soch 
situations  only  are  selected  where  the  ore  is  near  the  surface.  In 
all  the  small  mines  which  I  visited  I  observed  a  canal  near  the 
pit  to  assist  in  carrying  away  the  up|^r  strata,  as  they  were  thrown 
in  by  the  miners.  These  mines  are  uniformly  less  regular  in  their 
excavation  than  the  large  mines,  and  are  in  most  cases  laid  out  on 
an  inclining  ground  which  greatly  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  n* 
perfluous  earth  :  besides  that  a  collection  of  water  must  be  prerent- 
ed,  as  this  method  rarely  admits  of  the  use  of  the  machuie  or  wheel 
to  draw  it  out. 
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It  may  be  remarked  however  that  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  is- 
land through  the  districts  of  Sungie*li&t,  M6r6w&ng,  P&ngk&l-pi- 
naug  &c.  the  strata  are  in  general  near  the  surface,  and  in  extensive 
plains :  here  the  mining  is  undertaken  in  a  more  regular  manner 
than  is  customony  in  small  mines  and  often  by  parties  of  miners 
united  in  fellowship. 

The  whole  contents  of  the  stratum  containing  the  ore  being  ac- 
cumulated, they  are  subjected  to  the  process  of  washing.  For  this 
purpose  the  most  convenient  aqueduct  is  employed  ;  it  is  carefully 
lined  with  the  bark  of  large  trees  and  a  stronger  current  is  produced 
by  directing  into  it  a  copious  supply  of  water,  or  by  causing  a  gentle 
inclioation.  The  contents  of  the  stratum  are  thrown  in,  in  divided 
quantities,  and  agitated  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  workmen,  with 
a  hoe.  The  particles  of  ore  subside  by  means  of  their  gravity,  the 
earth  is  carried  away  by  the  current,  and  the  fragments  of  stone  are 
separated  by  small  baskets  and  sieves  and  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
canal.  These  afforded  me  in  many  instances  an  instructive  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  the  component  parts  of  the  strata  and  of  collecting 
descriptive  specimens.  The  purified  ore  which  is  collected  from 
time  to  time  is  stored  in  a  shed  erected  for  the  purpose  in  a  conve* 
nient  situation. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  ore  having  accumulated  it  is  refined  or 
emeUed;  in  favourable  seasons  this  process  is  performed  twice  annu- 
ally, in  common  seasons  once.  The  space  between  the  months  of 
February  and  April  is  generally  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

The  j^roctfft  o^«mtf//tfi|' is  performed  In  a  spacious  open  shed 
about  75  feet  long,  35  feet  broad  and  in  the  middle  24  feet  high. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  roof  is  separated  from  the  lower  by  an  in- 
tervening opening  of  about  2  feet,  to  prevent  ignition  :  the  roof  is 
inclining.  The  shed  is  constructed  of  rough  materials  without  any 
art  or  ornament. 

Each  building  contains  a  suffident  space  to  carry  on  two  separate 
operations.  The  central  portion  is  occupied  by  the  furnaces  and 
Tentilators,  while  the  extremities  in  each  direction  are  devoted  to 
the  workmen  and  to  the  various  requisites  in  the  business  of  smelt* 
ing.  Here  the  ore  is  placed  in  readiness,  the  coals  ore  arranged,  and 
the  implements  collected  before  the  operation  is  commenced.  That 
pordon  of  the  floor  of  the  building  which  corresponds  to  the  two 
furnaces,  is  somewltat  wider  than  the  extremities,  and  elevated  to  a 
proportionate  height,  to  enable  the  workmen  to  set  the  venUlatora 
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in  motion.  Each  of  the  two  opposite  compartments,  which  ia  aU 
respects  are  equal,  contains,  besides  the  furnace,  an  oblonj^  exctra- 
tion  filled  with  sand,  in  which  the  moulds  are  formed  for  cuting 
the  metal,  and,  at  the  extremity,  a  similar  excavation  for  maoenting 
the  Dross,  which  after  pounding,  is  fused  a  second  time.  At  one 
corner  in  each  extremity  is  a  somewhat  elevated  platform  for  the 
convenience  of  the  workmen,  spectators  &c.. 

The  fumAee  has  a  regulai  oblong  form  ;  it  is  ten  feet  lonjf,  foor 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  high :  its  posterior  part  is  elevated  into  i 
narrow  wall,  extending  about  three  feet  above  the  rest  which  separ 
rates  it  from  the  ventilators,  and  prevents  the  oommunieation  of 
fire,  when  the  furnace  is  ignited.  Tht  fire-plaee  occupies  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  furnace ;  its  superior  opening  has  the  form  of  > 
section  of  an  elipsis,  the  greatest  diameter  being  20  inches ;  it  des- 
cends perpendicularly  three  feet  into  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and 
towards  the  lower  extremity  is  somewhat  oblique  and  contracted. 
From  the  exterior  portion,  descending  somewhat  lower  tlian  the 
rest,  a  rounded  aperture  conducts  to  that  part  which  receives  the 
smelted  metal :  for  this  purpose  an  oval  basin  exists  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  corresponding  to  which  the  anterior  wall  has  a  coni- 
cal excavation,  which  facilitates  the  taking  it  out  when  a  sofficient 
quantity  is  collected  for  casting  into  moulds.  The  furnace  is  con- 
structed of  clay  and  its  body  b  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  beit 
is  must  sustain. 

The  bellows  is  a  very  large  wooden  tube  which  has  externally  u 
octangular  form  and  diameter  of  25  inches.  It  is  always  made  ofa 
single  tree,  and  its  construction  requires  considerable  skill  and  care. 

The  internal  hollow,  most  finely  polished,  whose  diameter  is  17 
or  1 8  inches,  admits  a  corresponding  piston  (consisting  of  a  thick 
plank)  which  is  attached  to  a  long  handle :  by  being  forced  in  tod 
drawn  out,  the  air,  alternately  compressed  from  ather  side,  is,  (by 
means  of  two  smaller  tubes  excavated  into  tliat  Me  of  the  veotilstor 
which  faces  the  furnace,  gradually  narrowing  and  terminating  m  the 
middle)  forced  into  the  fire  place  and  a  constant  blast  kept  up  on 
the  fire.  £ach  of  the  ventilators  is  closed  by  a  plank,  which  has  two 
valves  for  the  admission  of  the  air.  To  conduct  the  blast  more  com- 
pletely into  the  heart  of  the  furnace  a  cylindrical  tube  of  clay  is  em- 
ployed, which  is  attached  to  the  central  aperture  (or  nozsle)  oftht 
ventilator,  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  which  convey  the  air  com- 
pressed from  each  side. 
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(  The  process  of  smelting,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  is 

always  performeil  at  night.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  ne- 
cessary prejNirations  are  made.    The  ore  is  collected  in  large  heaps 
n  in  each  extremity  of  the  buildings  and  the  coals  are  arranged  near 

both  furnaces :  48  large  baskets,  each  containing  several  bushels,  are 
generally  required  for  one  night's  smelting  at  each  furnace.  The  ne- 
cessary implements  consist  in  several  shovels,  pokers  and  ladles. 
^  About  an  hour  before  the  operation,  3  or  4  baskets  of  coals  are 

j  set  on  fire  on  the  plain  before  the  furnace,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 

^  ignited  at  the  commencement ;  in  the  interval  the  smelter  (who  is 

r.  called  Tukdn  puput)  with  his  assistants,  takes  a  substantial  meal 

on  the  platform  in  the  extremity  of  the  building,  during  wliich  they 
^  indulge  plentifully,  drinking  an  inebriating  liquor  prepared  from  rice. 

The  ignited  coals  are  now  thrown  into  the  fire  place,  which  is  re- 
^  plenished  from  time  to  time  from  the  store  in  readiness ;  the  venti- 

^  lators,  drawn  by  three  robust  Chinese,  begin  to  work,  and  are  kept  in 

motion  incessantly  till  the  process  of  smelting  is  completed.  A  quan- 
^  tity  of  water  is  collected  in  large  tubs  near  the  furnace,  and  one  of  the 

assistants  is  employed  during  the  night  to  dash  it  over  the  floor,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  air,  and  preventing  an  accumulation  of 
ashes.  The  coals  being  thoroughly  ignited  the  ore  is  thrown,  in 
divided  quantities,  into  the  center  of  the  fire  place :  6  or  8  shovels 
full  are  thrown  in  at  a  time,  and  this  is  repeated  at  short  intervals 
without  interruption  until  the  process  is  concluded.  In  the  course 
of  about  15  minutes  the  melted  metal  is  observed  in  vivid  drops  dis- 
tilling from  the  lower  aperture;  its  discharge  and  that  of  the  accom- 
panying dross  is  assisted  by  the  smelter  with  a  poker.  When  the 
furnace  is  completely  ignited  a  great  degree  of  heat  is  produced  : 
being  properly  charged  with  ore  successively  thrown  on,  the  metal 
is  observed  at  intervals  flowing  in  a  stream  from  the  lower  aperture, 
which  protrudes  a  flame  to  a  considerable  distance  attended  by  a  roar- 
ing noise. 

One  of  the  assistants,  in  the  mean  while,  forms  the  moulds  in  the 
moistened  sand  placed  in  readiness  in  an  oblong  excavation  near  the 
furnace :  and  in  the  course  of  about  four  hours  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  generally  collected  in  the  basin  for  filling  the  moulds :  sixteen  Ingots 
are  cast  at  one  time ;  and  if  the  process  turns  out  favourably,  the  casting 
is  repeated  thrice  during  the  night :  on  an  average  44  or  45  Ingots  are 
considered  a  satisfactory  produce  from  one  operation  :  but  several 
circumstances  influence  its  result.     If  the  ore  is  very  fine,  part  of  it 
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is  elevated  by  tJie  blast  of  the  furnace  and  lost,  benee  the  ore  is  al- 
ways moistened  before  smelting^ :  if  the  partieies  are  eoarse  Uiej  are 
fiised  with  fp*eater  difficulty.  The  quality  of  the  coals  likewise  infliMQ- 
cesthe  process :  this  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  wood  from  wMch 
they  are  prepared ;  the  best  kinds  will  be  pointed  out  In  aooCher  pbwe. 

The  quantity  of  ore  for  one  n!ght*s  operation  is  determined  by  i 
Chinese  measore  called  sap.  One  of  these  eontains  44  eattics 
or  58^  lbs.  Troy :  ninety  measures  are  generally  smelted  in  ooe 
night  and  yield,  on  an  average,  44  or  45  Ingots.  About  7o*dockin 
the  morning  the  work  is  generally  finished. 

This  process  answers  at  once  the  purpose  of  roasting  and  of  fits* 
Ing  the  ore :  in  many  parts  of  B&nk&,  especially  at  the  large  mines 
of  Jebus  and  Kl&bbet,  it  is  conducted  with  much  method  and  regn* 
larity,  and  the  frequent  repetition  has  gtyen  a  facility  to  the  work- 
men :  both  the  furnaces  and  ventilators  appear,  in  my  opinion,  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  ;  while  the  large  timbers  can  be  obtained  the 
ventilator  described  will  probably  remain  in  use ;  its  construction  a 
expensive  and  difficult,  but  it  is  durable  in  proportion,  and  little  ex- 
posed to  accident 

All  the  operations  hitherto  described,  connected  with  the  process 
of  mining  and  the  refining  of  the  metal,  are  performed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Chinese.  The  miners,  in  genera],  live  dispersed  throagh 
mining  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  at  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  fixed  establishments  or  dwellings  of  the  superinten- 
dants  or  Kongsies.  Besides  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  col* 
lecting  the  ore,  various  others  are  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  mines,  or  gain  a  living  from  the  miners.  Tliese  live  together  is 
a  separate  village  near  the  chief.  Besides  Gardeners,  Fishermen, 
Tradesmen,  Shopkeepers  &c.,  various  artificers  are  here  met  with 
who  are  indispensible  in  the  process,  such  as  Carpenters,  Black- 
smiths, Coalburners,  and  smelters  &c.  These,  during  the  former 
administration  were  supported  on  a  footing  somewhat  similar  to 
the  miners ;  they  took  advances  In  money  and  necessaries  and  ineur- 
red  a  debt,  the  amount  of  which  was  deducted  from  their  pay  or  frDm 
the  articles  they  furnished. 

Each  village  also  contains  a  privileged  Gambling  house,  which  af- 
forded some  revenue  to  the  chief  who  ad  ministered  the  mine.  Gambling 
being  almost  the  only  amusement  follotred  by  the  miners  daring  the 
intervals  of  their  labour,  it  was  perhaps  too  much  encouraged  by  the 
former  administration. 
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The  Chinese  preserre  on  the  Island  the  original  ehftracter  df  their 
nation :  indiutrlous,  enteqiiizing  and  preserering,  they  are  the  most 
ttsefdl  and  important  among  the  inhahitante,  as  by  far  the  greatest 
share  of  mining  is  performed  by  them.  Most  of  the  Chinese  met 
with  on  B&nk&  are  born  in  the  mother  oountry,  and  Uie  increase  of 
population  is  by  no  means  progressing  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, which  is  owing  to  a  g^reat  deficiency  of  females  on  the  Island. 
Those  of  them  who  make  a  profesmon  iji  mining  possess  a  consider- 
able share  of  hardness  and  independence  of  character,  which  is  dif- 
ferent however  in  different  parts  of  the  Island.  The  miners  of  Je- 
bos  are  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  their  obstinacy  and 
impudence,  and  tiiey  have  seyeral  times  been  riotous.  This  may  be 
owing  in  some  degree  to  circumstances ;  being  united  in  large  bodies, 
they  appear  to  place  confidence  in  their  numbers.  The  miners  of 
Kl&bbet,  SOngie-liat  and  M&r&w&ng  are  apparently  more  tractable, 
but  they  are  more  divided.  In  P6ngk£l-pinang  several  outrages  have 
been  committed  in  former  periods,  by  the  miners  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  district.  They  were,  in  former 
periods,  ofifcen  treated  with  great  severity  by  the  representatives  of 
the  court  of  Plemb&ng,  whose  power  was  almost  unlimited  and  em- 
braced the  lives  and  properties  of  the  miners.  But  both  the  occur- 
rences during  the  former  administration,  and  the  character  and  num- 
bers of  the  miners,  point  out  the  necessity  of  supporting  those  per- 
sons who  are  now  charged  with  tiie  regulation  of  the  mines,  by  small 
military  detachments  proportioned  to  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  conditions  of  the  miners,  as  fiur  as  relates  to  healthfulness,  is 
upon  the  whole  more  tolerable  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
atmosphere  of  Bink&.  Upon  their  first  arrival  strangers  are  gene- 
rally attacked  by  fevers;  those  who  recover  enjoy  after  this,  for  ma- 
ny years,  an  exemption  from  disease.  In  several  of  the  villages  and 
settlements  1  remarked,  during  a  continuance  of  several  weeks,  no 
complaints  of  disease  of  any  kind:  but  about  the  aiHumnal  equinox 
fevers  generally  appear  on  the  Island.  I  noticed  among  the  miners 
several  with  sore  legs  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  Their  habits  and 
mode  of  life  agree  with  those  of  their  nation  in  every  part  of  India. 
They  drink  during  their  work  copiously  of  warm  vegetable  infusions, 
and  as  they  eannot  generally  afford  to  provide  tea,  they  make  a  substi- 
tute of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Psidium  pyriferum  or  Gujavos:  and 
large  tin  ketties  filled  with  this  potion  are  always  in  readiness  in 
their  houses  or  near  their  places  of  Ubour. 
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Besides  the  tin  manufactured  according  to  the  regular  proceM 
abo^e  described,  a  small  quantity  is  annually  prepared  by  the  moun* 
tain-people  or  original  inhabitants.  They  make  a  simple  eylindriol 
perforation  into  the  ground,  barely  sufficient  to  admit  one  person,  till 
tliey  arrive  at  the  stratum  of  the  ore,  which  they  take  out  with  the 
gangue  and  wash  at  the  nearest  stream,  without  taking  the  Iroabls 
of  constructing  aqueducts.  If  they  find  the  stratum  productive,  tkef 
follow  it  under  the  soil  by  horizontal  perforations  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  often  expose  themselves  to  great  danger.  Two  or  three 
persons  generally  work  in  fellowship.  In  some  part  of  the  Island 
they  have  adopted  the  process  of  small  mining  followed  by  the  Chi- 
nese. The  mountun-people  of  the  districts  of  Songie-buln  and  of 
TihLk  are  more  in  the  habit  of  preparing  metal  than  those  of  the 
other  districts.  Their  furnaces  are  small  and  thdr  ventilators  ood« 
sist  of  two  small  cylinders  placed  near  eacli  other  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion :  the  pistons  being  alternately  raised  and  depressed  cause  a  con- 
stant blast  in  the  fire-place.  As  they  are  obliged  to  carry  their  tent 
a  considerable  distance  on  their  shoulders,  tliey  make  tlie  Ingots 
smaller  than  the  Chinese,  their  weight  is  on  an  average  33^  catties. 
These  people  often  employ  themselves  at  the  extremities  of  the  stra- 
ta which  have  been  deserted  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Malays  follow  the  regular  process  of  the  Chinese  in  work- 
ng  small  mines,  but  rarely  undertake  large  or  kolong  mines:  in 
late  periods  they  have  rarely  been  engaged  in  mining. 

The  facility  with  which  the  ore  is  collected  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  method  of  mining  on  B6nk&  requires,  comparatively  with  other 
countries,  (as  has  already  been  mentioned,)  little  assbtance  from  ma^ 
chinery,  and  the  implements  generally  employed  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  complex.     Few  artificers  are  therefore  necessary. 

Every  settlement,  however,  should  be  provided  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  works  carried  on,  with  one  or  more  Carpenters  and 
Blacksmiths,  ^nd  a  supply  of  iron  and  steel  to  the  miners  on  mo- 
derate terms,  must  always  be  considered  as  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  interest  of  those  who  derive  the  produce  of  the  mines. 
The  Iron  implements  in  common  use  are  crow-bars,  shovels,  pick 
axes  and  hoes,  besides  those  employed  in  smelting,  as  ladles,  pokers, 
&c,  these  are  all  made  by  the  Blacksmiths  attached  fd  the  settle- 
ments. Of  the  wooden  machinary  employed  on  B6nk&,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bellows  requires  roost  art  and  ingenui^,  and  there 
are  at  the  present  period  few  workmen  on   the  Island  capable  of 
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makinjE^  it.  Its  dtmensions  and  application  will  best  appear  from  a 
sketch  which  will  be  added  separately,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  furnace  and  the  large  shed  appropriated  to  the  business  of 
smelting.*  The  mill  or  wheel  for  elevatingr  the  water  with  its  ap. 
purtenances  can  be  constructed  by  most  carpenters  :  and  its  appli- 
cation will  also  be  more  conveniently  represented  by  a  delineation. 
Besides  these,  small  wheel-barrows  according  to  a  Chinese  model, 
are  generally  employed  as  well  at  the  mines  for  carrying  the  ore, 
after  washing,  to  the  furnaces,  as  for  conveying  the  metal  to  the 
stockades  and  establishments. 

The  smelting  of  the  ore  and  the  preparation  of  the  coals,  both 
requiring  some  habitude  and  experience,  are  performed  by  persons 
who  make  a  regular  profession  of  the  business :  the  former  are 
known  as  smelters  or  Tukdn  puput^  the  others  as  coal-burners  or 
Tukdn  arrdiig.  The  smelters  are  paid,  according  to  an  established 
rate,  for  each  night's  work,  and  tlie  coal-burners  receire  a  fixed 
price  for  each  basket  (or  pikol)  of  coals. 

Before  concluding  the  account  of  the  mines  it  may  be  proper   to 
detail  some  particulars  relating  to  thdr  private  economy  during  the 
administration  of  Plemb&ng.  The  Sovereign  or  Sultan  was  acknow-  . 
] edged  to  be  the  exclusive  proprietor  of  the  mines,  they  were  work- 
ed only  with  his  consent,  and  he  received  a  fixed  portion  of  their 
produce.     But  the  care  of  administering  them  was  committed  to 
certun  officers  at  the  court  of  Plembdng.     These  were  called  Tikus, 
and  were  generally  charged  with  every  thing  relating  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Sovereign.     As  well  the  duties  of  their  office  as  their 
responsibility  were  of  a  peculiar  nature,  but  will  more  properly  be 
pointed  out  in  another  place.     At  the  time  when  Bilnka  became  a 
British  possession,  the  prindpal  mines  were  divided  amony  5  Tikus. 
One  administered  Jebus,  a  second  Kl&bbet  and  Sungie-li^t,  a  third 
P&ngk&Upin&ng,  vl  fourth  Tubudli  Permiss^ng  and  T&mpeldng,  and  a 
Jifth  M&rliw6ng,  and  TiHik  Belinyn,  Lumut  &c.  Belo  were  admi- 
nistered by  persons  of  secondary  rank. 

Tlie  Tlkus  or  treasurers  above  mentioned,  in  as  far  as  related  to 
Btekd,  were  invested  with  the  most  extensive  prerogatives :  they 
inhere  considered  as  representing  the  sovereign  in  their  particular 
districts.  No  appeal  could  be  made  by  the  miners  to  the  person  of 
the  Sultan,  and  they  possessed  and  exercised  the  power  over  the 

*  This  sketch  hat  not  been  rurnishsd.    Ed. 
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lives  and  property  of  the  Chinese.  Beio;  all  persons  of  the  first  nnk 
and  connections,  and  charf^ed  with  various  other  duUes,  they  gene- 
rally resided  at  Plemhdngr,  and  tlieir  affurs  on  Binkk  and  at  tbe 
mines  were  conducted  by  their  private  agents,  distinjpiished  by  the 
Chinese  denomination  of  Kongsies,  who  were  vested  with  authoritf 
to  regulate  every  thing  relating  to  the  mines  and  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  them. 

From  a  small  commencement  the  administration  of  the  niaci 
had  gradually  enlarged  and  extended  to  a  regular  economy,  cod- 
nected  with  a  considerable  establishment  and  eneambranee.  At 
each  of  the  principal  districts  a  Hoekade  was  constmcCed,  aeoordlDjf 
to  a  plan  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  regularity,  and  proportiooaUf 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition :  these  had  become  necesnry, 
in  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  and  boldness  of  tbe 
attacks  of  the  pirates. 

The  stockads  contamed,  besides  the  dwellings  of  the  ehief  or 
Kongsy,  and  of  the  principal  persons  belonging  to  the  establihmeBt, 
storehouses  for  a  supply  of  necessaries  for  the  miners,  for  the  metil 
successively  prepared,  and  reservoirs  tor  the  machinery  and  imple* 
ments  not  immediately  in  use.  Several  of  them  were  lidd  out  se- 
cording  to  a  more  extemttve  plan,  and  contained  the  dwellings  of  va- 
rious artificers  attached  to  the  mines,  bendes  those  of  numerous  pri- 
vate families. 

Each  Kongsy  was  under  the  necessity  of  entertaining  an  establieh- 
ment  of  writers,  store-keepers  and  assistants  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  mines,  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  works  io 
his  district :  he  provided  likewise  from  the  funds  of  his  employer 
or  Tiko  the  machinery  of  various  kinds  used  in  mining ;  besides 
furnaces,  apparatus  and  implements  for  the  refinement  or  smelttof 
of  the  ore.  He  likewise  supported  artificers  of  various  kinds  ne- 
cessary in  the  business  of  mining,  particularly  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, coal-burners  and  smelters,  to  each  of  which  was  oonnected 
a  proportionate  establishment.  A  condderable  fund  was  also  vetted 
in  a  supply  or  store  of  necessaries  which  were  monthly  supplied  to 
the  miners,  particularly  rice,  salt,  oil  and  clothmg  of  various  kindi. 
Whether  it  was  in  conformity  to  along  established  custom,  or 
whether  it  was  supposed  necessary  for  supporting  the  patticulsr 
mode  of  administration  which  had  been  introduced  on  B4nki,  aplaa 
had  in  kite  years  been  adopted  and  carried  to  aii  almost  unlifflited 
extent,  of  granting  the  miners  montiily  advances  of  the  articles  above 
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mentioned  :  these  were  in  general  charged  at  a  high  rate  and  af- 
forded a  considerable  profit  to  the  Tikus. 

An  idea  appears  to  have  preyuled  tliat  the  debts  incurred  by 
these  advances  were  necessary  to  keep  the  miners  in  a  degree  of 
dependence,  to  command  their  labours  at  all  times,  and  to  prevent 
desertion  or  removal  from  one  district  to  another.  This  system 
has  indeed  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  those  districts  where 
the  miners  labour  in  conjunction  in  large  mines  (as  in  Jehus,  Kl&b- 
bet  &c.)  and  where  the  aggregate  number  are  responsible  for  the 
debts  contracted,  while  in  those  districts  where  the  minero  work  in 
email  parties,  and  on  small  mines,  the  produce  is  easier  realized  and 
the  habit  of  contracting  large  debts,  comparatively,  less  extensive. 

The  usual  monthly  advances  to  the  miners  consisted  in  13  gan* 
tangs  of  rice  for  a  single,  and  20  gantangH  for  a  married  man :  (each 
gantang  weighing  4.^  catties  Chinese,  or  6  pounds  Troy.)  further 
1  catty  of  oil  and  1  or  more  gantangs  of  ioll.  Each  miner  also  re- 
ceived monthly  a  small  advance  in  money,  which  was  usually  paid 
in  the  Hn  coin  formerly  in  circulation. 

Besides  these  advances,  which  were  uniform  through  the  whole 
island,  the  miners  contracted  private  debts  with  the  Kongsy,  for  which 
they  were  individually  responsible. 

One  period  of  the  year,  the  terminadon  of  the  smelting  season, 
was  appointed  for  regulating  the  accounts  and  for  liquidating  the 
debts ;  this  was  done  in  the  following  manner.  The  quantity  of  the 
metal  having  been  accurately  determined  by  weight,  %  a  calculation 
of  the  amount  of  its  value  was  made  according  to  the  established 
price.  This  was  done  for  each  mine  separately :  the  miners  being 
considered  as  united  into  one  body,  all  those  belonging  to  the  same 
mine  shared  equally  in  the  produce  of  the  labour. 

From  this  general  amount  was  then  deducted  : 

F^rttf  The  monthly  advances  in  money  and  in  the  necessaries 
above  mentioned : 

Secondly^    The  pay  of  the  smelter  and  his  assistants ; 

Thirdly^     The  price  of  the  coals  used  iu  refining  ; 

Fourthly^    The  hire  of  the  furnace  and  implements ; 

Fiflhly^  The  amount  of  the  transportation  of  the  metal  from  the 
furnace  to  the  stockade,  and  in  some  cases,  to  the  landing  place  at 
the  river. 

A  balance  was  then  struck,  and  the  remaining  sum  divided  in  equal 
portions  among  the  labourers  at  a  mine.     But  those  who  had  debts 
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of  a  former  standing,  or  who  had  taken  private  advaneei  liroiii  ttie 
Kon^sey,  were  now  called  on  for  payment  of  these  oat  of  their  n- 
dividual  sliaroft.  In  most  instatiees  therefore  the  miners  reedved  no 
money  in  hand,  and  often  the  amount  of  tlieir  aliare  n  as  not  nM- 
eient  for  the  payment  of  the  old  debts,  which  SHeeessirely  aeeona* 
lated  to  an  amount  that  tliey  could  never  be  expected  to  pay.  In 
'this  manner  those  sums  have  f^radually  accumulated,  which  arenov 
found  in  the  booicb  of  Konsfsies,  and  which,  to  use  their  own  phrassi 
have  changed  into  air.  The  mode  of  settlement  just  described  a^ 
plies  chiefly  to  the  large  or  kolong  mines  of  the  western  peuinsnlii 
In  the  smaller  kolongs  of  Lumut  above  mentioned,  and  in  the  small 
mines  where  one  person  was  the  principal,  the  settlement  was  ae- 
ressarity  modified,  and  one  miner  or  chief  miner  received  theamouDt 
of  the  entire  produce,  in  as  far  as  he  alone  bad  received  advanca 
from  the  Kongsy. 

As  in  many  cases  the  payment  allowed  to  the  minerB  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  carry  on  the  labour  of  the  mines,  a  cm* 
tom  was  introduced  in  late  periods  of  gfranting  them  groiuiioiu ad" 
vances^  in  cases  where  the  collection  of  the  ore  was  comparatiTely 
diffimilt,  in  opening  new  mines,  or  in  the  preparatory  labour  to  the 
business  of  mining.  These  gratuitous  advances  were  designated  by 
a  Chinese  term  T»hu-yapy  which  signifies  present  or  gtatid^,  aiid 
they  may  be  considered  as  private  promises  or  contracts,  entered 
into  between  the  miner  and  tlie  Kongsy. 

The  T$ku»yap  was  of  very  different  kinds.  In  some  cases  tbs 
Kongsy  engaged  to  supply  the  miners,  gratis,  with  rice  (and  some- 
times with  the  other  necessaries  above  enumerated)  during  the  pe- 
liod  that  they  were  employed  in  making  an  aqueduct ;  in  otiiers  it 
>  was  stipulated  that  the  miners  should  receive  the  gratuitous  supplies 
from  the  commencement  of  their  labours  at  a  mine,  to  the  thne 
they  had  penetrated  the  e^rth  to  the  layer  containing  the  ore.  In 
other  cases  this  gratuity  was  conditional,  and  the  miners  engi^M 
to  return  the  advance  if  the  mine  proved  favourable,  but  not  if  defi- 
cient in  ore. 

I  have  endeavoured  at  different  places  to  ol>tun  from  tlie  boots 
of  the  Kongsies  the  annual  amount  of  tlie  gratuitous  supplies  for  a 
number  of  ascending  years,  in  order  to  calculate  as  near  as  possi- 
ble the  real  price  of  the  tin  produced  in  a  certain  period  of  time, 
but  on  account  of  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  1  have  procured 
only  imperfect  statements:  it  must  luiwevcr  betaken  into coasideia- 
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lion  111  forming  an  estimate  of  the  price  actually  paid  for  this  metal 
during  the  former  administration. 

Although  the  ajHtem  just  detailed  contains  varioUB  abuses,  and  is 
far  from  beiu^  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things^  it  must  be 
kept  in  view,  in  fixing  a  plan  for  a  more  consistent  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration. If  we  may  credit  the  relations  of  the  old  inhabitants 
these  abuses  were  less  extensive  in  former  times,  when  the  Tikos 
were  more  true  to  the  interests  of  the  Sultan,  who  on  his  part  ad- 
hered more  rigidly  to  his  engagement.  But  while  the  mines  were 
productive  in  the  degree  above  mentioned,  in  the  interval  of  the 
years  1750  and  177^1  the  quantity  of  Tin  manufactured  on  B&nk& 
exceeded  the  demands  at  Batavia,  and  the  surplus  was  disposed  of 
privately  to  indemnify  the  Tikos  for  the  expenses  incurred,  and  of* 
ten  with  the  connivance  of  the  Sultan.  This  gradually  led  to  a  regu- 
lar habit  of  clandestine  dealing,  which  was  in  later  periods  carried  to  a 
great  extent.  This  must  also  be  considered  as  having  given  rise  to  that 
custom  of  granting  advances  which  prevailed  so  largely  on  Bd,nk6. 
Calculating  on  a  liberal  profit  from  the  Tin  privately  disposed  of, 
these  advances  were  indulged  to  pacify  the  miners  in  those  cases  iu 
which  the  mines  were  less  productive. 

But  although  these  advances  were  conducted  at  random  and  with  - 
out  proper  regard  to  economy,  they  are  in  some  degree  unavuidable, 
and  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  necessarily  from  the  conditioi^  of  the 
Island. 

B^k&  requires  all  necessaries  of  life  from  other  countries,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  an  object  of  consideration  with  the  power  which 
exercises  dominion  and  derives  the  proceeds  of  the  mines,  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  and  particularly  the  workmen  ;  in  doing  wliich  a  re- 
gulation may  be  adopted  tending  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  him 
who  furnishes  and  of  those  who  receive  the  supplies.  But  it  is  for- 
eign from  the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  enter  into  details  on  this 
subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  in  concluding,  that  by  a  late  re- 
gulation, all  the  duties  formerly  exercised  by  the  Tikos  or  by  their 
Agents,  the  Kongsies,  have  been  entrusted  to  persons  acting  on  be- 
half of  government,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Resident, 
as  Inspectors  of  the  particular  districts  in  which  mines  are  worked. 
The  defects  and  abuses  of  the  former  administration  will  soon  be- 
come evident,  and  point  out  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  reform. 
The  pirates  being  removed  from  the  coast  and  tranquillity  and  secu- 
rity being  established,  many  of  the  exiled  mountain -people  will  an- 
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xiously  retarn  to  their  former  residences  in  the  south  eastern  dis- 
tricts, numerous  enterprizing^  GlHoese  under  the  protection  of  a  fos- 
tering government,  and  with  the  necessary  countenance  and  support, 
will  attempt  again  the  deserted  mines  or  open  new  ones,  and  in  the 
course  of  not  many  years,  a  period  of  prosperity  and  an  increased 
produce  of  the  mines,  may  again  with  confidence  be  expected  from 
B&nH. 

Thomas  Horspibld. 


NoTB. — ^This  Report  was  delivered  to  His  Exoelleilcy  Thomn 
Stamford  Raffles  Esq.  Lieut.  Governor  of  Java  &c.,  in  the  yetr 
1814,  by  Thomas  Horsfield. 

Library^  Eatt  India  Houie^  August  5ih,  1847. 
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[Men&do  and  Kimd,  which  lie  directly  opposite  each  other  on  the 
west  and  east  sides  of  the  north  eastern  peninsala  of  the  large  and 
rich  island  of  Celebes,  liaving  recently,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Ne- 
therlands Indian  Government,  been  proclaimed  open  to  foreign  trade 
from  the  lat  of  next  month,  the  following  notices  of  the  Province  of 
Minih6s8&  in  which  they  lie,  will  be  found  interesting.'^] 

A  GLANCE  AT  MINAHASSA. 

By  M.  A.  F.  Van  SpRBBUWBNBBRo.f 

General  Revievo, — ^I'he  capital  Menddo  is  situated  on  a  large  and 
beautiful  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the  northerly  promontory  of  Celebes, 
in  P  30'  N.  Lat.  and  124''  56'  East  Long.  Greenwich,  according 
to  the  chronometers  of  the  Barque  Sumatra^  (Dec.  1842),  according 
to  Horsburgh  in  124^  52'  East  Long.,  and  according  to  Norrie 
1250  0'.  Ships  anchor  in  35  or  40  fathoms  at  a  cable  length 
from  the  shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  good  fresh  water  river-X  This 
bay  can  only  be  deemed  tf  safe  haven  during  the  east  monsoon,  ships 
having  during  west  winds  a  lee  shore,  but  on  account  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  coast  ships  cannot  very  easily  drive,  provided  the  an- 
cliors,  cables  and  chains,  are  of  a  proved  strength,  because  driving 
you  are  immediately  on  the  shore  which  consists  of  a  hard  sandy 
ground. 

The  anchorage  is  directly  opposite  the  fort,  where  in  the  year 
1655  Mr.  Hustaart  erected  a  wooden  fortification,  which  afterwards 

^  See  the  resolution  at  length,  Singapore  Free  Preu^  5lh  October  1848. 
The  preamble  declares  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  government  to  give  to  the 
productions,  the  trade  and  the  shipping  of  the  different  possessions  of  Ne^ 
therlands  India  that  developement  for  which  the  condition  of  each  best  a- 
dapts  it,  and  that  ihi% object  can  be  best  accomplished,  as  regards  the  resi- 
de ocy  of  M^ado,  by  placing  it  in  the  immediate,  complete  and  unrestiicted 
enjoyment  of  the  natural  advantages  which  it  possesses  in  its  position,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  and  the  industry  of  its  numerous  population.  It  is  therefore 
proclaimed  that  from  the  1st.  of  January  1849,  Menado  and  Kima  shall  be 
free  ports,  where  all  goods  without  distinction,  and  under  whatever  flag, ' 
may  be  imported  ftee  of  duty.  Vessels  are  also  to  be  free  from  tonnage, 
an  chorage  or  harbour  duties.  Strangers  are  to  be  permitted  to  reside  at 
the  ports  for  the  prosecution  of  trade. 

t  Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  TJdshrift  voor  Neerlands  Indie 
7eY4eDe'el. 

X  According  to  Valenlyn  named  Uenangelaho,  but  known  to  the  natives 
by  that  of  Wtnangi^  from  a  fruit  tree  which  was  plentiful  here  in  old  times. 
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was  changed  under  Mr.  Fi*aux  in  16/3  into  a  stone  foitiiess  named 
Adisterdam,  wliicli  liame  is  still  bears.  In  1703  it  was  enclosed  bj 
a  circular  stone  wall  by  a  sergeant,  Henri  Duchielz  ;  *  afterwards 
at  different  times  other  changes  have  been  made,  but  the  goTern- 
ment  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  a  regular  work  of  defence 
of  it. 

Tlie  garrison,  which  is  stationed  in  the  fort,  with  tiie  txceptioo 
of  the  commander  and  the  doctor  who  live  outside,  consist  partly  of 
Europeans,  and  for  the  remainder  of  natives.  Inside  also  b  tbe 
old  Residency  house,  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  different  ad- 
ministrative civil  offices,  treasury,  prison  &c. 

The  place  has  borrowed  its  name  from  the  island  which  Is  nov 
called  Menado  TVcica,  or  Old  Menado;  it  was  formerly  inhabited,  bat, 
on  account  of  the  continual  wars  with  the  princes  viBokmg^woA^ 
want  of  water,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  population  in  1G82,  when  tlief 
removed  to  the  continent,  and  their  iampong  to  the  present  day  is 
considered  as  a  district  and  bears  this  name.  But  the  Alfoen  cdl 
it,  from  the  name  of  the  river  at  its  outlet,  Wentmg^. 

The  total  subjection  of  the  highlands,  dates  from  16779  when  the 
East  India  Company,  with  the  assisUnce  of  the  king  or  Sultaa  of 
Ternlite,  took  Amsterdam  from  the  prince  of  BoUing,  and  drore 
away  the  Spaniards  from  thence.f  During  nearly  two  hundred 
years  this  coast  appears  to  have  alternately  belonged  to  the  priaoe 
of  Bol&ng  and  the  Sultan  of  Tem^te;  the  accounts  relating  to  tliete 
changes  are  very  confused. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1682  a  chief  of  Bot^ng  was  still  retgo- 
ing  over  all  the  districts  of  the  so  called  Min&h&9s4,  trith  the  ex« 
ception  of  Amur&ng.  But,  according  to  the  accounts  of  native  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  collected,  which  however  are  without  dates, 
Miiidh&ss&  was  formerly  divided  into  two  parts  under  the  ehiefo  of 
Aria  and  Sonder,  named  Tololio  and  R&nton,  who  were  of  one  family 
originally  from  Tonoe&,  the  capital  of  which  is  Kem^  T^is  divisoa 
is  now  entirely  superseded,  Minihfissft  being  divided  into  27  districts 
or,  as  they  were  /ormerly  called,  haUcen  (beams),  a  designation  veiy 
old,  and  originating  in  the  period  when  we  made  a  requisition  for 
beams  to  construct  our  factory  and  other  Imildings. 

These  districts,  the  soil  of  which  is  generally  very  fertile,  and 

*  Yalentyn  Old  and  New  Etsl  India,  vol.  I.  p,  62. 
t  Yaleairn.  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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wlilch  are  as  it  were  intersected  by  volcanic  mountaioHy  are  placed 
under  ehriiiliaii  officers,  but  are  immediately  mibject  to  native  chiefs 
who  have  tlie  ranks  of  Major  and  Hwkom  Bezar.  These  districts 
are  Men&do*  Aris,  Kldbbet  below,  Negferie  B6ru  (Tetewun|:an,) 
B&ntik,  Klabit  above  (Mumbie,)  Lieku|>&iigr,  Tonced  (  Kemi,)  Ton- 
d&no  (Taliem&mbot,)  Tondano  (Tulito),  Rembok&n,  K&kfis,  I^nga- 
win,  Rdtaan,  Passan,  Bel&ngr,  Tong«dw6ng  (Tomt)itu),  Romohon, 
Tooiblsi^n,  (Amur&ngr)  Tomb&ririe  (Taii&w&nko)»  T&mptoo,  K&- 
wdnkoftn,  Sonder,  Serongsong,  Tomohon,  Jjotta.  Tliey  are  consi- 
dered to  have  jointly  a  population  of  84,944  souls. 

The  christian  population,  which  is  not  included  in  tlie  above  esti- 
mate, probably  amounts  to  7»388  souls. 

Besides  the  districts  above  mentioned,  there  are  also  under  the 
government  of  the  Retiident  of  Menddo,  many  places  along  the  const, 
such  as  the  Singer  Islands  where  however  our  power  b  very  li- 
mited. 

Monsoons,  Rivers  and  Means  of  Comunication. 

The  monsoons  agree  with  those  of  Java  and  differ  from  those  of 
Amboina.  During  the  four  past  years  they  have  come  so  irregular- 
ly, that  it  was  difficult  to  say  when  they  really  commenced  and  end- 
ed. The  South  East  monsoon  having  past,  we  were  visited  by  a  very 
dry  wind,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  vegetation.  If  the  nights  are 
cold  the  days  are  so  much  the  hotter,  the  thermometer  (Fah.)  as- 
cending above  90^  and  descending  below  64^.  For  the  rest,  land  and 
sea  breeees  are  regularly  interchanged. 

It  is  said  that  Menddo  was  formerly  more  healthy,  but  the  cause 
to  which  this  is  imputed  is  very  doubtful,  viz.,  that  the  establishment 
of  cacao  plantations  produces  unhealthiness.  Having  presently  to 
speak  of  the  temperature  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country,  what  is 
now  said  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  places  along  tlie  coast. 

The  north  coast  is  abundantly  provMW  with  rivers,  although  they 
are  not  navigable  by  vessels  of  some  size.  On  the  south  coast  they 
are^also  met  with  every  where,  but,  owing  to  their  current  being 
very  small  duriii;r  the  East  monsoon,  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  against 
the  coast  being  then  very  heavy,  they  are  filled  with  sea  water,  and» 
like  those  on  the  north  coast,  become  unfit  for  the  transport  of  pro- 
duce. Some  of  them  by  meandering  through  the  valliesctf  the  high 
country,  are  strongly  ira|>regnated  witli  particles  of  sulphur,  and  some 
are  even  lukewarm. 
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The  roads  are  placed  as  suitably  as  possible,  but  on  account  of 
the  country  being  intersected  by  mountains  and  ravines,  many  of 
them  are  not  very  easy,  and  g^eat  alterations  would  be  required  to 
improve  them  as  means  of  transport.  Although  this  would  be  a  work 
of  difficulty  it  is  desirable  that  a  commencement  should  be  made. 

Although  much  of  the  produce  is  even  now  transported  on  horses, 
the  greater  part  has  to  be  carried  by  the  mountaineers  at  a  great 
cost  of  labour  and  time ;  sometimes  a  rupee  has  to  be  paid  for  the 
carriage  of  one  or  two  gantangs  of  rice,  and  since  the  cultivaten 
receive  in  value  only  60  cents  of  a  guilder  for  one  gantaog»  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  a  heavy  loss  is  entailed  upon  them. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  the  use  of  carts  here,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  roads  could  easily  be  adapted  for  them.  Evea 
the  mountain  Impong,  which  was  formerly  considered  impassable  on 
horseback,  has  already  been  crossed  by  the  writer  and  others  with 
carraiges  and  horses  to  and  from  Tomohon. 

For  greater  exactness  we  here  subjoin  a  table  of  the  distances 
between  the  capitals  of  the  different  districts,  compiled  from  the 
latest  survey. 

Vegetable  Productions. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  undoubtedly  still  presents  a  inde  field  for 
research.  We  shall  however  limit  ourselves  to  some  aubdlvbions 
of  this  field,  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  gained  by  experience, 
and  begin  with  the  cacao. 

Cacao. — This  product  is  cultivated  in  the  highlands,  bat  mostly 
on  the  coasts.  'Vbe  plantations  of  it  are  even  now  considerable,  and 
this  branch  of  industry  only  requires  not  to  be  impeded  by  any  ob- 
stacles, in  order  to  be  still  further  extended.  It  forms  a  lai^ge  in< 
gredient  in  the  trade,  and  furnishes  many  petty  traders  with  their 
daily  bread,  not  to  speak  of  the  landowners  for  whom  the  cidtivation 
of  the  cacao  affords  the  onMlubsistence.  The  preparation  af  this 
product  here  differs  from  that  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  the  writer 
has  some  acquuntance  with  the  last,  he  will  make  it  his  first  ezmm- 
pie,  in  order  that  by  so  doing  he  may  also  adapt  it  for  the  Euro* 
pean  market.  We  may  reckon  that  1,200  to  2,000  pieuls  of  125 
pounds  are  yearly  produced  ;  the  prices  vary  much  ;  being  from  50 
to  75  florins. 

Coffee  is  an  article  which  must  be  delivered  by  the  inhabitants 
to  the  government  exclusively  at  12  copper  florins  per  picul  of   125 
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poundg  -Amsterdam.  It  is  much  prized  ia  NetherUnds,  and  it 
miBtuiia  a  higher  price  in  the  market  that  the  heat  Java  ooffee. 
As  the  treatment  of  the  product  on  Jav»  diffura  wholly  from  that 
wUcfa  is  here  in  rogue,  and  this  in  our  ejree  is  much  inferior,  we 
hnow  not  whether  thb  higher  priee  is  ascribable  to  the  name  or 
to  an  intrinric  superiority  in  quality.  It  is  certain  that  this  culti* 
Titioa  is  sttseeptible  of  much  improvement,  and  might  be  advanced 
to  a  much  higher  condition. 

The  average  harvest  is  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  i^culs  of  125 
Amsterdam  pounds,  and  has,  I  believe,  during  the  hut  years  rather 
fallen  off  than  increased,  for  in  a  cultivation  to.  stand  stiil  is  to  go 


JUces — ^Tbe  oldest  notices  of  Menado  which  we  eati  trace,  shew 
that  this  country  has  always  been  rich  in  rice,  which  in  1671  cost 
about  7i  rix  dollars*  the  last.  At  present  the  government  pays  60 
cents  in  cloths  for  a  measure  of  40  pounds ;  that  which  is  sold  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  procured  at  die  public 
warehouse  for  a  guilder  the  35|  pounds ;  and  that  which  is  sold  for 
expoit  may  be  had  at  public  auction  for  125  florins  the  coyan  of 
3,000  pounds.  This  product  is  also  capable  of  extenrion,  chiefly 
at  those  places  where  there  are  s&w&  fields,  for  example  at  Ton- 
s&w&ng. 

A  g&nt&ng  sowed  yields  at  a  minimum  150  fold.  But  the  want 
of  buffaloes  remains  always  a  great  hindrance,  for  at  present  all  the 
work  must  be  done  with  the  potjal  or  eveo  a  stick  of  ironwood,  or 
of  the  seho  tree. 

[From  tables  given  by  BI.  Spreeuwenberg  of  the  quantity  of  rice 
delivered  from  each  district  from  1st  January  1838,  to  the  last  of 
December  1842,  and  another  of  the  coffee  delivered  during  the  same 
period,  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  delivery  of  rice  was 
3,390,110  pounds,  and  tiiat  of  coffee  1,288,118  pounds.] 

Tobacco  b  cultivated  here,  but  only  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  consumption  of  the  place.  It  is  exclusively  grown  by  the  B&n- 
tik  population  ;  the  mode  of  preparation  is  the  same  as  on  Java ;  it 
In  chopped  very  fine  and  mostiy  flavoured  with  arrack.  When  bought 
in  large  quantities  it  may  be  had  for  30  cents  the  pound  ;  but  in  the 
pas9aT  in  small  quantities  it  costs  double  that  price.  The  inhabitants 
do  not  use  it  so  extensively  as  in  Java. 

*  The  commoQ  Hi  dollar  was  48  stivers :  thus  1.92  florins  of  our  monej. 
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3Ielu  or  Turkish  com,  is  a  product  which  precedes  each  new 
planting^  of  paddy,  cacao,  &c.,  and  serves  the  population  as  fDod, 
particularly  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  rice,  after  having  lieen 
hruized  fine.  Ordinarily  it  costs  32  cents  the  gantang  or  meimre 
of  40  pounds ;  sometimes  it  is  much  dearer.  The  return  is  not 
than  300  fold. 

Bnides  the  ahove  there  is  no  otiier  culUvated  product  of  anyin- 
portance  for  exi)ortation. 

With/rt<t<  treet  the  inhabitants  formerly  took  no  trouble ;  we  maj 
consider  those  speeies  which  are  found  here,  as  indebted  for  their  ex- 
istence to  accident,  or  it  may  be  to  the  inclination  of  some  indhridn- 
als.  The  Alfdr  considers  ndt  the  profit  which  the  cultivation  of  soch 
trees  would  permanently  bring  him,  for  he  loves  to  see  the  fmiti  of 
his  hand's  labour  come  in  to  him  the  same  year,  in  order  that  they 
as  speedily  again  may  return.  Still  the  species  which  are  fonndbere 
are  numerous,  as  the  mingistan,  durfiu,  six  kinds  of  mingis  vis., 
b6ch&ng,  d&mmer,  m&l6kk&,  dodol,  kwinie,  d&ning ;  four  kinds  of 
j^mbu  or  gora,  viz.,  red,  white,  &yer  miwir  or  rosewater,  biji,  here 
called  goj&w6s ;  l&ngsd,  sweet  and  pure  tomietomie,  two  kinds  of 
bread  fruit  amo  and  gomo,  pompelmus  not  very  good,  sweet  lemons, 
China  apples,  limou  choei,  limou  p&d&ng,  with  which  clothes  tre 
washed,  limou  martin,  limou  jurpuru  for  washing  the  head  and  msk- 
ing  Qilg  atis  or  sirikfiy^,  bu&  m&non&,  different  kind  of  pising,  tni- 
nlis,  piniing,  coconuts,  tamarinds  only  commencing,  a  few  litjen  trees 
also  g&nd&ri6. 

Those  which  grow  in  the  woods  and  are  therefore  wild,  but  edihle, 
are  palowas,  mulberry,  brambleberry,  pining,  riuw,  p&kevrk,  ketoUe, 
mombongen,  k&im6,  l&nsip,  kendis,  keuilow,  bo8V&  and  p&piyiu 

Those  used  in  cookery,  and  which  also  grow  in  the  jungles,  are 
the  kanarie,  kemlrie,  or  wiauw,  klook  or  pangie,  by  us  called  gallnut 

Timlier  is  in  great  abundance,  soma  being  very  well  adapted  for 
ship  and  house  building.'*' 

*  Animali,   • 

Beasts  of  prey,  such  as  tigers,  bears,  &c.,  are  not  fonnd  here,  but 
snakes  of  different  kinds,  particularly  that  called  by  the  inbabitantt 
Ular  patola  (giant  or  king's  snake)  on  account  of  his  beautifnlly  n- 

*  A  list  of  114  kinds  of  wood  follows,  which  we  shall  give  on  anoUKr 
occasion.    Ed. 
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Ties;ated  skin,  are  met  whb  of  unusual  bize  auJ  hi  great  numbera- 
Wild  cows  are  also  found  here,  principally  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountuns,  but  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  so  called  banting 
on  Java,  are  below  the  middling  size,  but  possess  notwithstanding  an 
incredible  strength.  The  B&b(  Ru8&  or  deer  hog  is  also  found  in 
abundance  in  the  forests.  Wild  hogs,  a  great  number  of  kinds  of 
pigeons  and  other  beautifully  feathered  birds,  but  no  deer,  f&cocks 
&c.,  which  render  the  forests  of  Java  so  attractive  to  the  lovers  of 
sport,  are  found  here. 

The  buffaloe  or  karbou,  the  faithful  fellow  labourer  of  the  Javan, 
does  not  exist  here,  and  although  an  endeavour  was  formerly  made 
to  transplant  it  from  Goront&lo,  every  attempt  failed.  The  Alftir 
is  afraid  of  the  buff&loe,  and  does  not  know  how  to  manage  him, 
and  this  possibly  is  the  reason  of  the  want  of  success;  it  would,  how- 
ever, be  worthy  of  the  trouble  to  make  fresh  eflbrts  to  introduce 
this  useful  animal.  Cattle  are  here  in  reasonable  quantity,  and  the 
breeding  of  them  is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent.  8lieep  are 
in  less  numbers  than  goats,  while  the  horse  studs  are  extended  dai* 
ly  more  and  more.  Horses  and  mares  are  constantly  brought  from 
Goront&lo*  and  are  sold  in  the  high  countries  for  35  to  40  guilders, 
that  is  those  of  inferior  breed ;  those  which  are  well  made  and  of  a 
good  size  cost  100  guilders  and  more.  I1ie  writer  has  seen  horses 
brought  from  Gorontdlo  run  up  as  high  as  200  guilders,  and  con- 
sidering that  (hey  entail  no  expence  on  the  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
predicted  that  Men&do  will  very  soon  be  fully  provided  with  horses, 
iK'hich  will  greatly  assist  the  population  in  the  export  of  produce.  Hogs 
are  amongst  the  chief  breeds  of  the  Alfdrs.  Their  price  is  moderate 
and  in  some  places  cheap.  Poultry,  as  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  although 
not  abundant,  may  yet  be  had  at  moderate  prices.  The  annual  mor- 
tality amongst  the  poultry  occasions  much  scarcity,  because  it  hap- 
pens frequently  that  you  loose  all  your  poultry  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  sometimes  even  in  one  night.  The  old  inhabitants  say  that  in 
former  times  sea  fish  of  different  species  abounded,  and  were  pro- 
curable at  moderate  prices.  For  some  yerrs  the  take  has  remarka- 
bly decreased.  They  say  the  reason  is  that  from  the  multiplied  fish- 
ings by  the  pukai  or  soma  (dragnet)  the  fishes  have  been  rendered 
shy,  and  now  frequent  those  places  along  the  coast  where  they  are  not 

*  That  the  horses  sre  not  aboriginal  here,  appears  suffidenlly  from  the 
Portuguese  name  which  has  been  given  to  them  vii.,  Cawalo,  or  cawajfo. 
The  Air&re  have  no  name  for  ihem  in  their  own  laoguage. 
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disturbed.  Tliey  also  accuse  the  B6ntikken  of  from  time  to  tine 
casting  into  tbe  sea  a  certain  root,  from,  wliicli  causes  an  trritiaion 
in  tlie  eyes  of  the  fisb,  and  also  a  fruit  called  eania  which  stapifiM 
the  fish  and  makes  them  rise  to  the  surface  where  thej  are  essilj 
taken.  This  stupiiadion  does  not  spml  the  fish  and  thq^  remus 
good  for  eating. 

Th^  are  also  procured  very  good  rirer  fish,  shrimps,  eels,  ccabi 
and  lobsters.  The  purse^crab  or  so  called  katang  kanarie  coma 
from  the  S&ngir  islands.  Cabos,  gfet^^te  &c.,  although  we  can  from 
time  to  time  procure  them,  belong  more  to  the  highlands.  Tbeta- 
turuga  or  tortoise  is  also  found  here ;  they  aie  mostly  brought  in^ 
the  orang  Badjo, 

An  EaH^inion  m  Minahaua, 

On  the  9th.  of  August,  1842,  Mors.  Van  Dieman  and  Moraux, 
the  agents  in  the  Moluccas  of  the  Netherlands  HandehnaaUch^§^ 
and  the  writer,  on  horseback,  and  the  wife  and  two  daughten  of 
the  ktter  in  chairs,  made  a  journey  from  Men&do  to  the  highhmds 
of  this  Resideney.  The  party  very  early  reached  the  n^gory  Lotti, 
situated  6  miles  from  the  capital  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  n^oaa- 
tun  Impong,  and  elevated  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  small  vilbge, 
save  in  its  possessing  the  dwelling  house  of  the  Hukom  Besar  (Dis- 
trict head)  which  is  still  built  after  the  old  Alfuran  stfle  of  architec- 
ture, and  disluiguished  by  its  dirtiness.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
negorisinthe  vidnity  of  the  capital  would  be  advanced  in  dvilixatioo 
much  further  than  their  neiglibours  in  the  mote  distant  districts, 
and  that  the  inhabitants,  acquainted  with  our  customs  from  an  earlier 
period,  would  gradually  have  acquired  them.  The  contrary  however 
is  the  foci;  and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  find  Uiat  many  good  and 
beautiful  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior,  of  which  we  should 
in  vain  seek  the  traces  in  the  capital  Meuado. 

From  the  negory  Lotto  we  commenced  to  ascend  the  mountua 
Imppngt  which  has  a  height  of  3000  feet.  From  one  point  on  this 
road  we  have  a  magnificent  view  over  the  bay  of  Men&do,  Menido 
Tuah,  and  the  islands  which  form  the  Straits  of  Bfinkfi.  In  other 
respects  the  journey  is  monotonous,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  parti- 
cularly when  a  large  quantity  of  produce  is  brought  down,  it  is  near- 
ly impassible.* 

*  The  rood  hss  now  been  altered  and  improved.. 
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Descending  from  mount  Impong,  we  come  into  an  extensive  plaia 
bordered  by  high  mountains.  About  1 1  o'eh>ck  we  were  with  the 
missionary  Matern  at  Tomohon.  For  U0»  who  had  come  from  a 
climate  at  bloodheat,  the  change  was  most  agreeable,  for  the  ther- 
mometer shewed  a  temperature  of  76^  Fah. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Matern  is  utuated  most  agreeably,  and  is  of 
aspadous  construction.  From  the  back  gallery  in  particular  we  hare 
a  delightful  view  of  the  mountain  Lokon,  5053  feet,  Impong,  and 
M&h&wd  4197  feet,  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Lokon  and  Miwtiid 
are  both  extinct  craters.  Tomohon  itself  lies  about  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Having,  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey,  formed  the  resolu* 
tion  of  seeing  whatever  was  remarkable,  our  excursion  to  the  lake 
Lienong,  situated  near  the  negory  L&hendong,  deserves  to  be  first  no- 
ticed. Half  way  between  Singsong  and  L6hendong,  we  already 
observed  on  the  road  the  sulphur  exuding  from  the  ground,  and 
on  the  left,  several  sulphureous  marshes.  Every  thing  here  is  barren 
and  rude,  and  nature  waste  and  inhospitable.  We  speedily  reached 
the  height  at  the  back  of  negory  L&hendong,  where  we  dismounted 
to  consider  more  at  our  ease  all  the  splended  objects  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  eyes.  It  is  a  glorious  view.  Turning  to  the 
west  yon  behold,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  Korey,  the  sea  in  the 
di8tance,--on  the  right,  Lakon  exposing  its  full  dimensions, — ^at  your 
feet  the  negory  L&hendong, — at  your  back  lake  Lienong  about  half 
a  mite  in  circumference,  formed  by  the  mounUuns  Tol&nko,  Ling- 
koan,  K&sur&tdn, — and  Tempusu  below  you.  The  glittering  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake  beneath  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  shewing,  from  the 
volcanic  action,  different  colours.  On  the  sides  and  at  your  feet  you 
see  the  sulphur  and  the  hot  water  bdling  up  from  the  ground,  the  last 
at  a  heat  of  200^  to  202^  Fah.  so  thatin  2  minutes  an  egg  maybe  boiled 
in  it.  Two  prahus  of  hollowed  trees  bound  to  each  other  served  us  as 
a  raft  to  readi  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  aspect  of  nature 
is  of  a  more  terrific  character.  Here  also  the  hot  water  runs  from 
the  walls  and  shore  into  the  lake,  but  it  is  of  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  on  the  other  side.  A  boiling  sulphur  pool,  thurty  feet  in 
diameter,  first  arrests  your  attention.  It  has  a  temperature  of  140^ 
Fah.  while  all  around  and  under  you  there  is  nothing  but  desolation 
and  Itoiling  water.  It  is  necessary  to  be  carefiil  if  you  wwh  to  exted 
your  researches  further  up  than  the  ordinary  road.  An  experienced 
guide  is  indispensibly  required,  as  this  is  the  place  where  the  Count 
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de  Vidua  1o9t  lib  life  in  bis  zeal  for  exploration.  Not  KKteniDg  to 
the  advice  of  the  natives  around  him,  he  fell  into  the  boiling  Di«d.* 

The  sulphur  vapour  prevented  as  from  remaining  loiif:  here. 
Conducted  by  persons  who  knew  the  country,  we  observed  over 
some  trees  and  low  underwood,  different  places  where  the  nrad 
boiled  up.  It  was  remarkable  that  in  the  circumference  of  30  or 
40  feet  different  degrees  of  heat  were  found,  135%  171^,  145,  and 
lower,  165^.  It  was  also  very  remarkable  that  the  volcanic  dire^ 
tion  near  this  lake  was  east  and  west,  and  that  the  eartliquakes  tben 
are  felt  in  the  same  direction. 

The  lake,  which  is  10  feet  deep,  has  an  outlet  through  the  dis- 
trict Sonder,  and  near  tlie  negory  Tinji  forms  one  of  the  most  beaa- 
tiful  cascades  yet  known  here.  But,  that  we  may  not  anticipate  oor 
narrative,  we  will  return  to  this  afterwards. 

In  the  lake  Lienong,  six  different  kinds  of  fish  are  found,  tii., 
cnbofl,  g^eg^te,  sayo,  lumulontik,  komo  and  the  largest  kind  of  eeb, 
and  also  a  number  of  vrild  ducks  and  other  water  fowl.  At  noon 
the  thermometer  was  ^5^^  Fab.  Through  Saroiigsong  we  went  back 
to  Tomohon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th.  we  were  again  in  the  saddle  to  ^ 
to  Tonddno,  Mr  Matern  accompanying  us.  The  distance  from  To- 
mohon to  Tond&no  is  only  seven  miles,  and  furnishes  little  vortk 
notice,  only  some  abandoned  coffee  gardens  and  two  hot  sprinp 
called  T6talir&n ;  our  thermometer  being  broken,  we  could  not 
ascertain  the  degree  of  heat,  but  we  plahily  perceived  that  the  wa- 
ter was  not  80  hot  as  that  of  Lienong. 

Tond&no  is  one  of  tlie  largest  negorys  of  Min&hdssd,  and  is  p- 
verned  by  two  Majors,  viz.,  those  of  Tuli&n  and  Tuiiem4mbot ;  th(» 
two  divisions  of  the  negory  are  separated  by  a  river,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  a  large  lake.  I  n  the  middle  of  this  river  is  a  small  island 
on  which  a  house  is  built.  This  was  formerly  the  Loge,  but  is  not 
the  residence  of  the  officer  Constans.  This  island  is  joined  to  Utk 
sides  of  the  negory  by  bridges.  In  consequence  of  both  the  Majors 
of  Tond^no  being  christians,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  bapti2«<l 
Alfdrs  are  found  here.  A  fine  church  and  a  roomy  sdiool  hoo$c 
adorn  the  negory.  The  best  carpenters  oome  from  tliis  part,  and  air 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  lower  country.  Hence  there  if 
a  greater  appearance  of  prosperity  amongst  the  population  than  io 
any  other  place.     Right  opposite  the  Jjoge  of  Tuh&u  a  market  if 

*  See  TJd.  voor  N.  1. 6th.  1  decl  1.  bli.  806. 
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kept,  which  reminds  u*  of  some  parts  of  Java,  although  this  resem- 
blance does  not  go  very  far,  as  little  save  barter  is  carried  on.  The 
articles  exposed  are  baskets  of  a  certain  size  filled  with  paddy,  cabos 
salt,  vegetables  &c.  With  money  scarcely  anything  can  be  purchased « 
From  far  and  near  people  come  here  to  barter  one  thing  for  another* 
Sometimes  an  exchange  is  made  without  a  single  word  passing* 
Perhaps  some  person  has  salt  and  wants  fish.  He  selects  some  fish 
and  places  its  value  in  salt,  according  to  his  estimate,  beside  it.  The 
owner  of  the  fish  does  not  look  at  him  and  remains  silent.  The 
other  now  adds  more  salt  by  little  and  little  until,  at  last,  the  owner 
of  the  fish  pushes  the  fish  to  him,  and  takes  possession  of  the  salt, 
and  the  transaction  is  concluded. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  things  at  Tondiino  are  the  famous  cas-* 
cade  and  the  lake.     Accompanied  by  the  Major  of  Tuliem&mbot, 
we  walked  to  the  first- which,  going  and  coming,  may  be  considered 
a  good  walk.     At  a  considerable  distance  we  hear  the  continued 
rush  of  the  water.     When  we  arrive  at  the  pondoppo,  which  is  si-* 
tuated  at  the  side  of  the  ravine,  and  see  the  roaring  water  tailing 
below    with   a  thundering  crash,  the  scene  becomes  magnificent* 
The  real  fall,  that  is  to  say  so  far  as  the  water  falls  without  encount- 
ering any  obstacle,  is  about  sixty  feet.     Properly  it  commences  high- 
er up,  but  is  there  broken  and  forms  another  fall,  whence  it  rushes 
to  the  true  fall.  The  spot  on  the  small  bridge  above  the  river  where 
the  second  fall  commences  is  appalling.      You  feel  an  irresistable 
shuddering  and  notwithstanding  the  spars  on  which  you  stand  have 
proved  their  strength,  you  fear  every  moment  that  they  will  be  loos* 
ened,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  would  be  that  you  would 
be  at  once  crushed.     At  the  first  fall«  some  tree  trunks,  as  thick  as 
a  man's  wabt,  were  thrown  into  the  water,  but  the  eye  in  vain  tried  to 
follow  them  in  their  course,  and  we  could  see  nothing  more  of  them 
after  their  fall.     It  sometimes  happens  that  small  prabus,  from 
carelessness,  get  adrift  in  the  negory  above  and  are  brought  by  the 
current  towards  the  Ml,  when  nothing  more  is  ever  seen  of  them. 
In  the  ravine  the  fall  forms  a  basin,  across  which,  although  it  Is  ve- 
ry slippery,  you  can  run.     Formerly  on  both  sides  of  the  precipice 
there  hung  ladders  of  rattan  by  which  you  could  descend  below. 
This  fall  is  the  commencement  of  the  river  which  runs  into  the    sea 
at  the  capital  Men&do. 

On  our  return  we  went  to  visit  the  notorious  Kiay  Modjo,  the 
head  priest  of  Diepo  Negoro.     He  is  small  and  of  mean  appearance, 
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but  is  tUstinguiithed  by  a  sharp  eje  tnd  a  rapid  manner  of  speilunf , 
wbich  ui^cate  the  passion  and  lire  of  his  goal.  Our  Tint  did  not 
seem  to  be  disagreeable  to  bisi,  partkularly  when  he  heard  that  «s 
were  acqudnted  with  his  fellow  rerolatloniBts,  who  are  now  in  the 
Vorstenlanden  (Prineeslands)  In  the  ser?iee  of  goremment.  He  M 
still  a  lively  recollection  of  many  of  the  chief  functionaries.  His 
dwelling,  like  that  of  the  other  Jafaoese,  of  whom  70  to  80  ft- 
aide  here,  has  not  tUng  remarkable  hi  It,  and  la  built  in  die  Jan* 
nese  manner,  that  b  to  say  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  a  feoee  of 
bambu  and  covered  with  ttkng  Wng.  Within  the  limits  of  tbdr 
dessa  are  their  s6w&  fields,  and  around  thdr  dwelKngs  amalt  vegela* 
ble  gardens,  while  a  great  number  of  them  maintain  themselves  hf 
petty  trading.  They  produce  also  very  good  potatoes,  kaekamg  ta- 
na  &c  There  is  no  doubt  that  ^mj  will  form  a  new  race  in  Miss- 
hte6,  because  they  continue  to  adhere  to  the  Mabomedan  Cudi,  and 
extend  it  by  marriage  with  Alfdr  women,  who  most  first  adopt  tbdr 
religion. 

The  district  Tondano  b  surrounded  by  fine  sawa  fields.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  all  the  labour  is  performed  by  the  hand,  and  not 
by  the  plough  and  harrow.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  coffee 
gardens.  The  fishing  also  furnishes  a  large  branch  of  subslsteBoe 
for  the  Tondanese.  In  the  morning  the  thermometer  (fah,)  stood 
at  67**. 

Before  our  departure  we  invited  the  principal  faeada  with  their 
wives  to  dinner,  together  with  the  mbmooary  RIedel  living  there, 
so  that  at  table  we  mustered  90  persons. 

On  the  1 9th.  of  August  we  went  in  two  sloops  across  the  lale 
Tondtoo  to  Rembok&n,  for  on  this  water,  which  is  situated  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  are  capital  boats  built  by  an  Esf- 
lisliman,  Mr.  Davis.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  lake,  winch 
Is  ^  leagues  in  length,  and  ^d  to  1  league  in  breadth,  is  of  volca- 
nic origin.  In  the  centre  Is  the  real  spring  where  the  water  conti- 
nually bubbles  up  from  the  ground.  This,  with  the  water  that  b 
supplied  by  the  streams  near  KdkdSj  and  those,  31  in  number,  which 
again  feed  die  latter,  form  the  river  Tonddno  and  its  cascade.  The 
lake  has  a  variable  depth  of  90  to  100  feet  and  the  inhabitants  as- 
sert that  there  is  a  place  between  K&k6s  and  Rembok&n  which  is  bot- 
tomless, and  to  which  they  attach  a  particular  supersddon. 

On  the  shore  of  this  lake  are  situated  the  folfowing  dessas.  De- 
parting from  Tond&no  on  the  right  hand  there  are  Rcmbokin,  Pfeso 
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and  K^fcls  on  the  left,  Tiili^n  Kltjili,  Tandengdnlumhot,  W6td  Mer& 
and  En's.  Except  the  chief  districts,  which  we  have  named,  the 
others  are  of  little  importance.  Tdliin  Ketjili  alone  is  worthy  of  a 
visit,  from  the  beautiful  view  which  we  have  there  over  the  lake  in 
clear  weather.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  pleasant  cocoanut  water.  The 
lake  is  also  rieh  in  cabos,  ghteghte^  eels  and  garnals.  By  pulling 
strongly,  and  when  the  wind  is  not  unfavourable,  it  Is  possible  to 
cross  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  with  adverse  winds  five  hours  are 
sometimes  requisite.  The  hijrh  swell  renders  the  voyage  a  little  trou- 
blesome, because  there  is  a  resistance  which  renders  the  passage  oc? 
casionally  dangerous. 

Rembokan  w  situated  on  the  shore  of  die  lake,  and  is  not  an  un- 
important dessa.  It  is  covered  with  stones  of  which  tradition  telU 
some  strange  things.  At  the  time  when  the  mount  M&h&wu  and 
tliose  of  Tongs&w&ng  and  Seputdn  were  still  in  full  volcanic  activity, 
the  god  of  I m pong,  who  was  also  a  smith  by  profession,  being  at 
one  time  in  want  of  coal,  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  search  for  it. 
But  in  this  he  was  hindered  by  the  god  Seput&n,  who  aware  of  it, 
sent  one  of  his  servants  to  wait  for  him  on  the  road,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  succeeding  in  his  enterprize*  This  servant  concealed 
himself  on  the  height  of  Rembok&n  behind  a  tree,  and  when  the 
other  arrived  with  his  burden  of  ooal,  he  frightened  him  so  much 
that  he  let  his  coals  fall  and  took  to  flight.  Hence  the  numerous 
stones  pt  Rembok&n  into  which  the  coals  have  l>een  changed.  From 
this  we  see  that  the  superstition,  and  fondness  for  the  supernatural, 
which  characterise  so  many  people  of  the  Archipelago,  also  charac* 
terise  the  Alfurs.  Then  they  believe  that  the  whole  world  (pro- 
bably Reral  okan)  rests  on  a  great  hog,  and  that  when  this  hog  rubs 
itself  against  a  tree,  the  earthquakes  are  produced. 

Pulling  from  Rembok&n  to  Kak^  we  passed  the  negory  Pdsso 
where  there  are  two  hot  springs,  and  a  little  further  on  another  oppo- 
site the  adjacent  mountain.  We  had  an  opjiortunity  of  seeing  the 
last  on  an  excursion  which  we  made  to  it  from  K&kl=).  That  which 
lies  on  the  road  has  at  the  first  glance  much  resemblance  to  the  spting 
of  Tat&ardn,  and  it  is  said  to  possess  a  strong  sanative  power. 

Arriving  at  Kdk&s  we  took  up  our  abode  at  the  lodge,  and  were 
received  by  the  wife  of  the  Major  and  by  a  Ilukom,  because  the 
Major  himself  was  from  home,  being  engaged  at  the  new  road  over 
the  Impong.  The  lodge  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
the  whole  of  Af  cnado.  It  is  situated  pleasantly  on  the  lake,  and  frou^ 
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the  verandah  behind  We  have  a  view  of  the  whole  town,  which  roai 
in  Btraig^ht  streets* 

On  the  22nd  August,  we  proaecuted  oar  joamey  from  Kikfis  to 
L6ngowdn,  situated  4  miles  from  K&kia,  to  whieh  it  is  joined  by  an 
even  and  good  road. 

L&ngow&n  is  no  inconsiderable  village,  although  there  is  no  diurcli 
and  the  schoolhouse  has  a  mean  appearance.  Mr.  Schwartz  residei 
here  as  missionary.  Amongst  the  remarkable  objects  may  be  men- 
tioned two  hot  springs  and  a  number  of  boiling  mud  wells.  The 
first  hot  well  is  approximately  7  fathoms  in  diameter,  has  a  heat  of 
165^,  and  contains  much  sulphur,  the  exhalations  of  which  are  injo- 
rious  to  the  breath ;  the  water  which  we  drank  has  the  taste  of  rot- 
ten eggs.  The  water  which  runs  from  the  well  retained  in  its  petri- 
fied channel  a  heat  of  15  F 

From  thence  we  proceeded  higher  and  came  to  the  hill  Tompanfr. 
As  we  climbed  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  road,  we  had  a  striking 
view.  In  the  nortii  and  south  smile  two  beautifur  vailies,  which  in 
dear  weather  pre<ient  a  true  panorama.  The  mountains  K&wfttik, 
and  Pompeleropungan,  and  the  mountain  pass  by  whieh  BoUuig  is 
raaohed,  shew  themselves  to  the  west,  while  the  eye,  lingering  on 
the  fields  cultivated  by  the  people  of  K&wAuko4o  and  Rembokan, 
rests  at  last  on  the  mountain  Pelotftn. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  is  also  a  hot  water  spring,  but  as  our 
thermometer  was  broken  here  we  could  not  aaoertain  the  tenpen- 
ture.  It  appeared  to  us  however  that  it  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
springs  previously  mentioned.  It  lies  concealed  deep  in  the  forest, 
and  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  it  if  Mr.  Schwarts  had  not 
been  acquainted  with  it,  for  the  Major  declared  that  it  was  inaoees- 
Bible.  Judging  from  what  we  heard,  we  must  attribute  this  reseiTS 
to  superstition,  and  a  fear  of  the  trouble  which  would  be  oecasiooed 
to  the  inhabitants  by  waiting  on  persons  vlriting  the  place  from  ca- 
riosity. This  indeed  was  once  the  ease  with  the  small  lake  of  TiM- 
t6p,  which  lies  a  good  half  mile  below  the  great  mother  spring.  The 
water  of  this  lake  was  rapid  at  the  nde,  and  b  sud  to  contain  iisb. 

Ascending  further  from  the  hill  of  Tomp&ng  we  came  to  some 
boiling  mud  springs,  which  throw  up  a  whitish  earth,  and  are  unfa- 
thomably  deep. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  great  motiier  pool,  which  lies  to  the 
left  of  the  first  mentioned  warm  spring,  and  from  which  we  can  by 
ayi  inner  road  reach  L&ngow&n,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking 
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the  same  way  baek.  Here  everything  is  vohmnic,  and  the  ^ound 
on  which  we  stand  is  tolerably  warm ;  almost  everywhere  if  we  bore 
with  a  bambtt  stick  in  the  ground,  the  bailing  mud  appears.  Seve- 
ral of  these  springs  make  an  uncommon  noise.  They  appear  to 
shift,  or  rather  they  dry  up  in  proportion  as  they  boil  out  and  the 
volcadc  ingredients  of  the  earth  are  consumed  and  turned  into  a 
kind  of  pipeclay ;  for  we  have  walked  round  some  places  which  at 
a  previous  time,  on  the  first  tour  of  inspection  of  Governor  de 
Steurs,  could  not  be  approached.  This  pipeclay  is  very  fine,  And  is 
commonly  used  for  white  washing  houses. 

After  the  worthy  missionary  Schwartz  had  shewn  us  every  thing, 
it  was  time  for  us  to  proceed,  however  willingly  we  would  have  pro- 
longed our  stay.  On  the  26th  August,  we  took  leave  of  liim,  while 
the  Major,  Captain,  their  wives,  with  some  other  notable  native  la- 
dies, accompanied  us  on  horseback  to  Tomptoo. 

Tomp^isso  is  about  5  miles  distant  from  L&ngowdn,  and  is  a  pret- 
ty though  not  large  village.    There  is  a  Major  as  head  of  the 
District,  and  we  found  here  a  very  neat  Loge.     But  as  there  is  no- 
thing particular  that  requires  mention,  and  we  remained  only  a 
brief  space,  we  shall  continue  the  narrative  of  our  journey.     We 
proceeded  two  miles  on  to  Kow&nko&n  where  the  heads  of  Tomp&sso 
took  their  leave  of  us.   We  next  reached  Sonder,  the  Loge  of  which 
is  one  of  the  first  that  was  erected  in  Min&hissi.  The  Major  of  this 
place  H.  W.  Dotulong,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Javanese  war,  had 
thereby  been  made  more  free  in  his  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
To  the  satisfaction  of  us  all,  he  made  known  to  us  a  water  fall  which 
he  had  discovered  and  which  no  European  had  hitherto  visited.     It 
takes  its  origin  from  the  lake  Lienong,  and  forms  itself  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  negory  Tintjep,  which  lies  seven  miles  from  Sonder* 
If  the  appearance  was  fearful  which  this  mass  of  water  exhibited 
when,  from  adistance,  we  saw  it  k aping  down,  it  was  yet  moreimposing 
when,  after  a  very  difficult  effort,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  basin  of  the 
fall.    Thundering  and  with  a  deafening  roar  falls  a  stream  of  about 
three  fathoms  broad  and  fifteen  fathoms  in  height,  between  rocky 
masses  which  perhaps  for  ages  have  withstood  tlie  force  of  this  des- 
cending fiood.  The  falling  water  reminded  us  by  its  foam  of  large  snow 
wreathes  in  Europe,  and  partially  lost  itself,  all  broken  and  foamy, 
in  a  thick  mist  which,  bom  up  by  the  wind,  returned  to  tlie  element 
from  which  it  was  born.     Rainbows  are  occasionally  formed  both  in 
the  water  in  the  basin,  and  on  that  of  the  fall  itself. 
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T}ii8  fall  in  our  opinion  is  much  more  imposing  tbao  thai  of  Tondi> 
no,  for  it  plunges  at  once  perpendicularly  down  without  meedng  with 
any  obstacle  ;  then  twisting  like  a  snake  within  its  massive  rock  wsUs 
beneath,  it  forms  a  second  fall,  and  disappears  in  an  inaccessible 
forest. 

Besides  this  there  are  other  two  waterfalls  in  the  Ticinityof 
Soiider. 

An  excursion  to  K&w&nko&n  made  a  great  change  in  the  plan  of 
our  journey.  With  the  map  of  Miufihtod  before  us,  we  saw  that  we 
could  very  well  go  along  the  volcano  Seput&n  to  Tomb^,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Tongs^w6n,  and  would  save  a  great  part 
of  the  journey  yet  to  be  accomplished,  if  we  proceeded  by  Amur&n|^. 
The  inhabitants  not  only  opposed  this,  but  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible, particularly  as  we  intended  to  make  thejoumeywidi  horses 
which  to  their  certainty  had  never  lieen  brought  there.  But, 
acquainted  with  their  difficulties,  we  stood  fast  to  our  determioatioD. 
On  the  12th.  of  September  we  proceede  dacross  thenegoryTom- 
p686^  and  from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  mountjun  Sem|M>  wbere 
we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  as  the  horses  could  not  pursue  the 
path  further. 

Hitherto  our  course  had  lain  higher  and  higher  throi^h  a  thick 
wood.  Different  s])ectes  of  trees  raised  their  heads  magnificently, 
for  the  greedy  hand  of  man  liad  not  reached  here.  The  great 
age  to  which  these  trees  must  have  attained  is  not  to  l>e  reckoned. 
Climbing  on,  we  entered  at  last  into  a  cold  mist  which  made  our  teeth 
chatter,  and  came  near  enough  to  a  new  year's  fog  in  Europe ;  ar- 
rived on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Sempo  we  could  not  distin- 
guish objects  at  10  paces  off.  We  took  refuge  iu  a  small  hut  erect- 
ed for  us  which  was  very  open ;  a  bambu  table  and  stools  and  a  st- 
mt lar  couch  formed  our  furniture. 

The  Major  of  K&w&nko&n  told  us  that  during  the  earthquake 
which  had  formerly  happened,  all  the  people  who  were  workuig  here 
iled  below  from  fear  that  the  mountain  might  begin  to  labour. 

To  keep  ourselves  in  motion  we  walked  to  the  right  and  leA  od 
a  dry  flat,  while  the  dense  mist  prevented  us  seeing  to  any  distance. 
But  what  an  impressive  image  of  desolation  send  force  met  the  eye 
when  it  cleared  up.  As  far  as  vision  could  reach  notliing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  dry  saudy  desert,  the  ground  being  formed  of  lava  and  hav- 
ing much  resemblance  to  tlie  ashes  of  burnt  coal^  and  on  which  only 
small  bushes  of  kusu-kusu  or  k4no  k&no  (two  kinds  af  grass)  grew 
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here  and  there.  It  is  the  crater  R&no  Assem.  It  is  all  a  congeries 
of  vallies,  or  baitin  formed  hollows,  probably  formed  in  the  manner  of 
tunnels  in  proportion  as  the  volcanic  action  has  consumed  and  heav- 
ed up  the  ground  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  find  here  no 
sl^ns  of  living  things,  except  wild  cows,  whose  traces  are  so  abun- 
dant that  at  one  place  we  lost  the  direction  of  the  proper  path. 

Shuddering  we  approached  this  chaos  of  desolation.  At  some 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  crater  we  began  to  creep  that  so 
doing  or  lying,  we  might  in  safety  receive  the  full  impression  of  all 
the  terrible  but  also  grotesque  characteristics  of  this  work  of  nature. 
A  noise  struck  our  ears  much  resembling  that  of  the  opening  of  the 
valve  of  the  pipe  in  a  steamboat,  and  which  can  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.    It  was  the  sulphur  pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 

At  first  the  sulphureous  vapouf  hindered  us  from  distiDguisliing 
objects^  but  after  half  an  hour,  the  vapour  was  driven  off  by  the  wind, 
and  the  whole  basin  lay  exposed  before  us.  The  first  impression  was 
fearful.  A  boiling  sulphur  pool  of  about  500  feet  in  diameter  is 
enclosed  by  steep  rocky  walk,  from  which  the  sulphur  apparently 
comes,  and  which,  some  perpendicular  like  columns  others  like  ar- 
ches, threaten  to  fall  with  you  in  a  moment  below,  while  the  sides 
(a  kind  of  stone  burnt  and  changed  into  lime)  at  the  slightest  un- 
wary touch  crumble  away. 

We  endeavoured  to  cast  stones  into  the  middlef  of  the  crater.  For 
this  purpose  we  fastened  a  tolerably  heavy  stone  to  the  end  of  a  rope 
of  about  110  fathoms  long,  and  threw  it  forward  but  the  rope  ran 
out  to  100  fathoms  without  the  stone  reaching  the  pool. 

We  saw  no  living  beings  save  some  swallows  which  wheeled  above 
the  pool.  We  also  observed  traces  of  wild  cows  which  had  descend- 
ed into)  the  crater ;  what  they  seek  there  is  a  mystery^  for  neither  in 
the  crater  nor  in  the  vicinity  is  a  single  blade  of  grass  to  be  found. 

We  passed  the  night  on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  which  according 
to  Professor  Reinwardt  is  4744  R.  feet  and  according  to  Mr. 
Fursten  5126  Fr.  feet  in  height.  The  cold  was  piercing,  for  the 
plain  being  quite  open  the  wind  and  mist  passed  over  it  unimpeded . 
At  sunrise  the  thermometer  stood  at  GO^  F.  The  atmosphere  was 
now  clear,  and  we  saw  the  negorys  K&w&nko&n,  Tomp&sso,  L&ngu&it 
and  K&piis  in  miniature,  with  the  lake  of  Tond&no  lying  before  them. 
All  the  hot  springs  and  boiling  mud  pools  which  we  had  visited  were 
in  our  eye,  now  so  many  steam  pipes,  while  we  saw  over  the  moun- 
tain Pompelempuugan  the  islands  and  the  sea  on  the  south  coast  iii 
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front  of  Bol6D{r»  tnd  on  the  north  ooMt  tlw  bay  of  AmDrin^  wd 
the  islund  of  Menddo  Tod,  a  pdnor&ai&  which  Uie  peodl  only,  sd^ 
not  the  pen,  can  depict.  The  variety  is  so  frett  md  gtriking  thit 
we  remained  chained  to  the  phuM  where  we  stood. 

After  having:  ^^^^  vldted  EUno  Assem,  wefdlowed  our  way  slon^tk 
cone  of  the  still  active  craters,  but  to  reach  it  we  bnd  to  be  earned, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  take  our  horses.  Having  once  reached 
the  top,  which  is  50  feet  higher  than  R&no  Assem,  we  did  notidDg 
but  descend  and  finally  came  to  the  foot  of  the  cone.  In  efimbisg 
this  mountain  it  happened  often  that  our  bearers  instead  of  adTao^ 
ing  went  back,  because  they  could  not  get  a  firm  footing  amongit 
the  soft  stones.  The  foot  and  all  tlie  back  of  the  mountun  b  strew- 
ed with  immense  clusters  of  rocks  which  liave  been  ejected  froai 
the  crater,  and  we  are  amazed  at  the  force  which  must  haveatteod- 
ed  such  eruptions,  for  10,000  men  could  not  move,  much  leu  UiH- 
port,  some  of  these  rocks. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  table  of  the  heights  of  the  different  lii|k 
mountains  in  the  Moluccas,*  ascertained  by  Professor  RciDVink 
in  1821.  R.  feet 

Gunong  Api  in  B&nd&,  . .      1,646 

Mount  S&pin,  ..         629 

Nount  B&nd6rfi, 1,549 

The  east  rim  of  the  crater  of  Temdit^,        . .      5,404 
The  highest  point  of  the  mountain  Tidor^,. .      5^435 

Mbnado. 

The  negory  K&kftskissen, 8,589 

The  mountain  Lokon,  . .         .  •  5,09i 

Negory  Tomohon, 2,413 

Rim  of  the  crater  Mihiwtt 4.197 

Negory  Tonddno, 2/)96 

Mount  S^mpo,  ••         ..     4|744 

Seputan,  rim  of  die  crater, 5,570 

Kldbit,  6,133 

We  believe  that  the  later  estimates  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Ponten,  difer  a 
fittle  from  these. 

At  a  height  of  about  4000  feet  we  mounted  our  hones  again,  al- 
though they  had  much  difficult  inproceeding  owingto the  hard  gravel. 

*  The  Residenci  of  Mentdo  is  a  dependency  of  the  Molucca  govemneau 
—Ed. 
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From  here  we  went  on  over  a  dry  and  naked  pinin,  strewed  with 
stones,  between  the  mountain  Seputin  and  Sempo*  and  descended 
along  a  path  quite  unoonfined  uptil  we  came  to  a  thick  wood,  tlirough 
which  we  pursued  our  way  with  as  much  speed  as  possible.  It  pre- 
sented nothing  worth  remark  save  a  number  of  aren  and  other  thick 
trees  peopled  with  legions  of  black  apes.  At  two  o'clock  we  arrived 
at  Tombtoi. 

This  negory,  which  is  not  very  extensive,  is  surrounded  by  hikes 
and  sawa  fields,  rice  being  the  only  cultivation  followed  by  the  inha- 
bitants, who  are  for  behind  the  population  of  other  districts  in  civili- 
zation. They  will  long  remain  in  the  same  state,  because  they  wilt 
not  abandon  thdr  old  customs.  Poverty  is  general,  but  their  wants 
being  few  they  do  not  feel  it,  and  although  they  have  the  means  of 
cultivating  other  necessaries,  sago  remains  the  delicacy  wlucb  they 
most  prize. 

Tlie  mode  in  which  the  houses  are  built  differs  wholly  from  that 
of  the  other  districts.  They  are  placed  twenty  and  sometimes  more 
feet  above  the  ground  on  thick  posts ;  some  are  15  to  20  fathoms 
long  and  8  fathoms  broad,  while  in  one  of  such  houses  sometimes 
15  or  16  to  20  hearths  or  households  are  united.  Allowing  for 
each  household  five  souls,  we  have  70  to  80  men  swarming  in 
one  of  these  houses.  Each  household  has  its  apartment  and  its 
dipor  or  cooking  place,  from  which  the  custom  has  arisen  of 
enumerating  the  population  by  dapors.  The  same  custom  prevails 
all  over  Min&b6s8&,  just  as  in  Borneo  thb  is  done  by  kettles  (kw&n- 
t&ngs)  in  which  the  rice  for  each  household  is  cooked.  Cleanlinesa 
is  a  word  not  yet  known  in  the  Tongsaw&ng  language ;  beneath  the 
houses  all  the  household  work  is  done,  and  the  same  place  serves 
for  the  accomodation  of  the  pigs  and  also  sometimes  of  the  dead. 

Messr.  van  Diemen  and  Moraux  made  an  excursion  from  here 
to  Bol4ng,  which  lies  16  miles  off  on  the  east  coast.  The  way  ui 
over  acclivities  and  hollows,  and  from  its  sandiness  very  difficult.  They 
found  a  fine  loge  and  a  more  civilized  population,  chiefly  employed 
in  taking  fish  and  digging  for  gold.  Formerly  this  was  tiie  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  superintendent  of  this  division,  but  as  it  is  very 
unhealtiiy  and  the  Bol&ng  fever  very  dangerous,  he  removed  to  Ton- 
d&no  nhen  it  was  also  placed  under  him. 

.  From  Tombitu  to  Amnrdng  is  a  distance  of  16  miles ;  the  road, 
when  run  has  not  fallen,  is  most  difficult,  as  we  sink  to  the  ankle 
in  the  soft  sand.    It  is  monotonous,  for  we  ride  through  a  thick 
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wood  of  aren  and  other  trees,  «o  that  the  eye  is  shut  in  right  and  left. 
At  one  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Amur&np.  It  is  a  larf^e  k&mponf,  di- 
vided into  straight  streets,  the  population  consists  of  1,000  chnsttans 
and  2,000  Alfurs ;  there  is  a  fine  lo^  and  church  roofed  with  tiles, 
and  a  large  school  house.  The  fortalice  is  in  a  very  decayed  state, 
and  not  calculated  in  our  opinion  to  be  of  much  service.  There  is 
nothing  else  at  Amur&ng  remarkable  save  the  ropery  where  Gnmn- 
t(  twine  is  prepared,  hut  of  small  site,  because  the  thicker  kind  U 
made  at  Kem6.  On  an  excursion  to  the  negory  Romohon  we  went 
to  visit  this  also :  on  our  arrival  the  yarns  were  being  spun  and  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  a  coil  of  120  fathoms  was  made.  The 
work  is  fatigueing,  but  the  inhabitants  get  through  it  rapidly.  This 
ropery,  like  that  at  Kem6,  is  a  government  undertaking ;  the  people 
furnish  the  gumutf  yarn  in  commutation  of  a  tax,  while  the  work- 
men are  paid  by  the  ropery. 

Tlie  Superintendent  at  Amurftng  told  us  that  in  the  sea  a  hot 
spring  is  found ;  but  the  coast  not  being  free  from  pirates  we  did 
not  go  to  visit  it. 

From  here  we  took  our  way  homeward  through  T6nA  Wanlo. 
For  nine  miles  the  road  is  very  even,  till  we  reach  the  foot  of  the 
mountun  Monte  in  the  Dessd  Leler,  where  it  becomes  very  steep 
and  in  the  rainy  season  must  be  almost  impassible  on  horseback. 
At  Monte  we  changed  our  horses,  which  was  very  necessary,  anee 
the  whole  way  to  R&no  W6nko,  a  negory  dose  by  T&n&  Winko,  is 
not  one  of  the  easiest,  and  in  riding  along  the  beach  we  had  to  strug* 
gle  with  large  roeks  and  stones. 

11ie  next  day  was  occupied  in  travelling  througli  Tatelie  to  Me- 
n&do  where  we  ariived  at  half  past  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  after 
an  absence  of  30  days  and  well  satisfied  wil^  our  journey. 


4i%  Wr  have  taken  some  liberties  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
preceding  paper,  our  object  having  been  to  enable  the  reader  to  ga- 
ther from  it  some  general  idea  of  the  characteristics  and  capabilities 
of  a  rich  and  promising  province  of  Celebes,  about  to  be  opened  to 
British  trade.  M.  Spreeuwenberg's  account  of  the  inhabitants  we 
shall  give  in  a  future  number.  We  cannot  at  present  offer  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  trade  of  the  country.  Count  Hogendorp,  in 
his  Coup  d'  Oeil  sur  l'  Isle  de  Java,  (1830)  states,  that  «<  of  the  two 
northern  districts  of  Celebes,  which  are  under  the  governor  of  the 
Moluccas,  Menado  and  Goront&lo  (Gunong  Tello),  the  former  be- 
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longs  to  the  Dutch  iu  full  sovereigntf,  while  the  latter  has  a  Sultan 
who  18  a  vastsal  of  the  Dutch  gorernment.  They  produce  coffee, 
rice,  gold,  and  furnish  excellent  corda^  of  Gbmuti.  Civiiizattou 
and  induatry  have  made  great  progress  in  these  districts  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  The  cordage  above  mentioned,  which  is  manu- 
factured at  Kem&,  is  of  very  great  utility  for  ships ;  the  purchase  of 
this  artade  figures  at  the  debit  of  these  possessions  in  1822  fl.  57,359 
and  at  their  credit  fl.  S?*?!!-  In  the  same  year  we  disposed  of  our 
cloths  there  to  the  amount  of  fl.  1 22,797.'* 

Valeiit'  n  informs  us  that,  besides  sulphur,  wax^  rattans,  kajangs, 
rice,  birds  nests  &c.,  ebony  may  he  procured  in  the  largest  quantities 
and  of  a  greater  size  than  elsewhere,  the  tree  being  found  on  nearly 
all  the  Islands  around  the  N.  E.  promontory  of  Celebes.  Me  also 
notscea  the  abundance  of  fine  and  hard  timber.  (Oud  en  Nieu.  O. 
I.  vol.  1.  p.  65.) 


Dr.  W.  R.  baron  VAN  HOEVELL. 

The  abruptness  of  Dr.  Hoevell's  departure  from  Batavia  to  Eu* 
rope  ID  August  last  prevented  us  from  recording  so  soon  as  we  could 
have  wished  and  inadequate  terms,  an  event  which  every  friend  to  the 
moral  and  political  advancement  of  Netherlands  India  and  erevy  lov- 
er of  science  deplores.  Although  we  trust  t^at  Dr.  Hoevell's  absence 
.will  prove  to  be  only  for  a  time,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing briefly,  but  more  fully  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  his  career 
ill  Netherlands  Induh  which  is  probably  not  sufficiently  known  to  odr 
Eofirlieh  readers.  All  the  readent  of  this  Journal  are  aware  of  the 
conspicuous  place  which  he  held  in  science  and  literature  as  the  Pre* 
Bident  of  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  editor  of 
tha  Tijdschrifc  voor  Neerlands  Indie,  in  the  extension  of  morality 
and  religion  throughout  Netherlands  India  as  the  originator  and  editor 
of  th«  TQdschrift  tor  bevordering  van  christelijken  zin,  and  in  the 
cause  of  social  and  political  amelioration  as  the  earnest  and  persever- 
ing opponent  of  legalized  slavery  in  every  shape,  and  the  constant 
advocate  for  freedom  of  the  press. '  The  incessant  activity  and  Indus- 
tiy,  prompted  by  philanthropy  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  enabled  him  to  fill  that  place  with  honour,  without  distracting 
his  attention  and  his  feelings  from  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
without  hindering  him  from  acquiring  a  mastery  over  the  Malayan 
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Unguag^e  and  Hteratare  and  a  more  and  more  profound  kmmMgeof 
the  Jaranese^  K&wi  and  Sanskrit,  are  qoalities  by  which  he  has  bem 
diatinguiBhed  from  his  yoath. 

Dr.  Hofivell  was  bom  at  Delfiil  in  Holbmd.  He  oommeoeedhh 
education  at  Derenter,  and  completed  it  at  the  Unireraty  of  Gro- 
ning^en. 

Hia  leisute  hours  during  his  academical  course,  were  devoted  to 
poetry,  in  which  he  showed  much  talent,  and  his  poetical  efFnoiu 
were  afterwards  collected  and  printed,  and  fiie  proceeds  «ppropri«tdl 
to  benevolent  porposes. 

Shortly  after  his  entrance  into  the  Unirerrity,  the  Belgian  revo- 
lution broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  first  students  who  volunteer- 
ed their  services  to  the  gorernment  in  the  defence  of  their  eottntiy's 
rights.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  resumed  his  studies,  devot- 
ing himself  principally  to  theology,  for  which  he  had  always  shown 
great  partiality.  About  this  time  the  Unirersity  of  Utrecht  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  value  of  Josephus  as  a  hlstoriin. 
This  prize  was  borne  away  from  numerous  competitors  by  van  Hoe- 
Tell. 

After  leaving  the  University,  he,  by  the  advice  of  ills  couan  the 
Baron  van  der  Capellen,  late  Governor  General  of  Netherknds  In« 
dia,  applied  for  and  obtained  an  appointment  as  a  Clergyman  in  Ne- 
therlands India. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Java  the  Government  was  then  in  the  handi 
of  the  Governor  General  D'Eerens,  who  soon  diseored  in  Mr.  no 
Hoevell  evidences  of  the  desire  as  well  as  the  capaldlities  to  reader 
himself  useful  in  his  vocation.  In  order  to  secure  the  pefmaneat 
stay  of  Mr.  yan  Hoevell  in  Batavia  the  Governor  General  phioed  un- 
der his  charge  the  native  Christian  community  of  the  place.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  duties  which  this  appmntment  devolved 
upon  him,  he  found  time  to  devote  his  attention  to  scienee,  ind 
endeavour  to  awaken  the  latent  energies  of  those  who  had  a  taste  for 
similar  pursuits.  He  now  formed  the  idea  of  commencing  a  leien- 
tific  journal  and  giving  to  the  world  the  result  of  the  labours  of  hun- 
self  and  friends  In  the  wide  and  important  fields  which  Netherinds 
India  offered  to  their  researches.  As  has  unfortunately  always  beea 
the  case  with  similar  undertakings  in  Java,  he  met  with  oppositMn 
and  obstacles  at  every  turn.  He  determined  however  to  try  the  ex- 
periment and  issued  the  first  numbers  of  the  Hjdschrift  for  Nether- 
lauds  India.    The  work  rose  in  interest  and  importance,  and  for 
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eleren  yean  he  conducted  and  pushed  it  on  through  every  difficulty 
until  he  established  for  it  a  reputation  second  to  none  of  its  kind« 

The  talents  of  Dr.  van  Hoevell  were  so  conspicuous  that  the  Qa* 
Temment  determined  to  avail  itself  of  them,  and  with  this  view  ap-  j 

pointed  hhn  ta  the  office  of  historian  of  Netherlands  India.     Dr«  ! 

van  Hoevell  accepted  the  appointment  on  oondil»on  of  its  being  ho* 
nonuy,  refusing  the  salary  of/ 1000  per  month  which  was  attadied  < 

to  it  and  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor.  The  Government 
was  sennble  of  his  disinterestedness^  and  in  aoceptmg  his  offer, 
'^  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  reward  him  on  some  future  ocea-* 
sion."  The  important  archives  of  Netherlands  India  were  now 
thrown  open  to  him  and  he  availed  himself  largely  of  them,  by 
which  literature  would  oertunly  have  benefited  much,  had  it  not 
been  that  with  the  death  of  the  Governor  General  D*  Eerens  ap« 
peared  to  die  all  the  desire  displayed  by  the  Government  in  afford- 
ing facilities  towards  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  Netherlands 
India,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  Dr.  van  Hoevel  were 
so  many  and  great  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  undertaking. 
What  those  obstacles  were  it  is  needless  here  to  ennmerate,  but  they 
proceeded  from  a  source  which  should  have  been  the  last  to  thwart 
him.  His  post  is  still  vacant,  and  the  world  may  deplora  the  loss 
of  much  valuable  information,  which  can  only  be  recovered  when  the 
seal  now  placed  upon  the  hidden  treasures  shall  be  again  removed. 

Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction  h> 
Java,  he  made  the  interests  of  education  one  of  bis  principal  objects, 
and  the  numerous  detidled  and  complete  plans  for  its  furtherance 
presented  by  him  to  Government,  would  certainly  have  advanced  the 
cause  if  they  had  not,  for  some  undisclosed  reason  and  notwitlistand* 
ing  their  utility  and  importance,  been  neglected. 

On  being  elected  President  of  the  Bacavian  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sdences  on  the  death  of  the  Governor  General  Merfcus,  he  fotmd  it, 
as  one  of  his  predecessors  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  did,  in  a  state  of  le- 
thargy, and  like  him  at  once  devoted  his  energy  to  rouse  it  into  new 
life.  He  materially  enlarged  its  library  and  enriched  its  cabinet  of 
mineralogy  and  antiquities,  and  speedily  nused  it  to  the  flourishing 
condition  which  it  has  for  some  years  enjoyed. 

The  hmguages  (modem  and  andent),  the  nnumers  and  customs  of 
the  natives  of  Java  were  his  favorite  studies,  and  his  numerous  and 
Intereslang  contributions  on  these  subjects  have  been  fully  apprecia- 
ed  by  the  scientific  world. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  devotion  to  science  the  eaoae  of  reli- 
gion was  not  neglected  by  him.  The  decided  improrement  in  the 
moral  and  religions  condition  of  the  eommanity  entrusted  to  his 
particular  care,  his  recent "  Netherlands  and  Ball/'  in  which  hefora« 
bly  depicts  the  condition  of  tlie  nati?es  of  that  island  and  calls  npoa 
the  mother  country  to  sare  them  finom  the  ignorance  and  irreligioo 
under  which  they  hare  so  long  lain  degraded,  his  <*  Journal  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  knowledge  in  Netherlands  ludia,**  the  Pkra- 
pattan  Orphan  Asylum  which  is  indebted  principally  to  hbeicrtioBi 
for  the  prosperous  condition  which  it  now  enjoys,  all  bear  eridence 
of  bis  seal  and  industry  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  hnmaidty. 

From  this  short  and  hasty  sketch  it  will  be  perceived  how  modi 
his  withdrawal  from  Java  must  be  regretted  by  the  lovers  of  sdeaoe, 
and  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  tiiat  bland. 

On  the  causes  which  have  led  to  Dr.  Hoevell's  departure  from 
Java  we  need  not  dwell.  We  trust  he  will  succeed  In  the  object 
which  he  carries  with  him  to  the  mother  country,  and  that  lie  may 
soon  return  to  continue  his  enlightened  and  zealous  labours  hi  the 
eauae  ol  religion  and  science. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES,  CqjrTRIBUTIONS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

As  circumstances  have  prevented  our  ayiuUng  ourselves  so  soon  as 
we  desired  of  several  notes  and'  ntemonMKda-  itijisk  we  have  received 
from  J.  B#  Wbsterhout  Esq.  Assistant  Resident  at  Malacca,  we 
cannot  longer  defer  acknowledging  his  kindness,  which  was  enlianced 
by  his  leaving  it  to  our  discretion  either  to  insert  them  separately, 
or  embody  the  information  they  contun  in  an  account  wliich  we  are 
preparbg  of  Johore,  including  Malacca  and  Singapore.  If  we  find 
it  necessary  to  postpone  this  account  we  shall  pul^i  some  of  Mr. 
Westerhout's  notes  i|i  an  early  number. 


Dr.  Blbbkbr,  Secretary  of  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  &c,  has  favoured  us  with  several  p^ers  containing  his  hit« 
est  contributions  to  the  zoology  of  Java,  for  which  we  return  our 
best  thanks. 


Our  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the  Editors  of  the  Calcutta 
Review,  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Sodety  of  Indui,  and  Tijdsclirift 
voor  Neerlands  Indie,  for  the  last  numbers  of  these  works.  , 


THE  JAVA  BARTHQUAKE  OF  THE  IGth.  NOV^IBBI^  1847  FELT  IN 
SUMATRA.       '^ 

From  the  Jauasche  Courant  of  the  22nd.  ult.  we  learn  that  the 
Earthquake  of  the  16th  November  extended  to  the  southern  part  of 
Sumatra.  At  Natar  in  the  Lampongs,  on  the  same  day  about  38' 
past  10  o'clock  a  heavy  shock  was  felt.  10  minutes  later  a  more  se- 
vere undulating  motion  was  experienced,  fpUowed  at  intervals  of  4  to 
5  minutes  by  two  very  severe  shocks,  aU  in  a  direction  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  In  the  monung  a  strong  wind  blew,  but  during  the  Earth- 
quake it  was  perfectly  calm  The  thermometer  which  at  9  o'clock 
stood  at  79**  F.  rose  to  85**    Natar  lies  at  the  foot  of  Gunong  R«t^, 
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whose  fonD,  as  well  as  some  sulphureoas  springs  mtits  foot,  in 
a  Tolcanic  origin. 

This  phenomenon  is  an  addition  to  former  proofii  that  the 
tain  chain  of  Somatra,  of  wliidi  RfiU  forms  one  of  the  first  linia»  hte 
a  volcanic  eonneodon  with  the  moontains  of  Jaym. 

It  is  also  mentioned  that  the  Ear^qmdce  oi  the  16th*  Vow.  w» 
felt  m  the  Kampongs  lyuig  at  the  foot  of  Ghuang  Radja  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES,  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tlie  foUowiog  facts,  as  illustrative  of  the  great  extensibility  of 
membrane  and  muscle  in  the  Serpent  tribe,  may  prove  interesting 
to  some  of  your  readers,  as  a  sort  of  light  desert  after  the  more 
liearty  meal  of  your  reg^nlar  and  systematic  papers. 

On  the  14th.  ultimo  a  Boa  constrictor  was  sent  for  my  inspec* 
tioD,  which  had  that  morning  swallowed  a  pig  belonging  to  some  Chi- 
nese at  Sungi  Kranjie.  It  would  appear  that  the  snake  had  been  seen 
lurking  about  the  stye  several  days  previous  to  his  last  meal  which 
cost  him  so  dear ;  he  artfully  however  escaped  the  owner  of  the 
swine»  who  had  ineffectually  attempted  his  capture  or  destruction  on 
these  occasions ;  but  on  the  morning  in  question,  the  Boa  succeeded 
in  getting  entrance  into  th^  stye,  and,  having  helped  himself  to  a 
Porker,  found  himself  in  the  dilemma  of  the  Weasel  in  the  Bam, — he 
could  not  get  out  again.  The  owner  came  upon  him  in  this  state  of 
helplessness,  and,  haidng  called  comrades  to  his  assistance,  secured  the 
victim,  torpid  from  his  voracious  exertions,  and  brought  him  in  tri- 
umph into  Town. 

Now  you  will  say  there  is  nothing  novel  in  all  this,  nevertheless 
the  disparity  of  size  between  the  carcase  of  the  pig  and  the  jaws  and 
body  of  the  snake  struck  me  so  forcibly,  and  appeared  so  extraordi* 
naiy,  that  I  forthwith  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  exact  rektive  pro- 
portions,  and  found  them  as  follow.  The  snake  was  twelve  feet,  nine 
inches  long,  transerve  diameter  of  jaw  inside  three  and  a  half  inches, 
neck  round  mne  inches,  greatest  girth  of  body  at  tluckest  part,  when 
pig  was  out,  eleven  and  a  half  inches.  The  pig  weighed  thurty  se- 
ven catties  and  a  half,  or  rather  more  than  fifty  pounds,  was  a  good 
three  fourths  grown  young  sow,  and  lay  apparently  without  a  mark 
of  violence  upon  its  body,  not  a  hur  ruffled,  legs  unbroken ;  indeed 
old  Isaac  Walton  never  dealt  more  tenderly  with  his  frog  than  the 
Boa  had  seemingly  done  with  young  Piggy.  Upon  cbser  examina- 
tion it  was  however  discovered  that  the  ribs  were  broken,  but  as  the 
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amnud  remained  in  its  place  of  sepuknre  some  honrs,  snffident  gases 
had  been  generated  to  rectify  the  effects  of  the  cmshiog  and  restore 
jaggy  to  her  pristine  comeliness  of  shape ;  the  contrast  therefore  wis 
the  more  striking,  but  still  it  is  quite  inooncdnJile,  how  the  aotiiial 
was  erer  swallowed ;  how  the  head  of  the  pg  passed  the  jtm  otthe 
snake,  woidd  I  tlunk  pnzzle  a  eonjoror  tp  determine;  aad  bow  tiie 
snake  fdt  I  leave  to  the  ooninderation  of  some  hopeiev  Dyipcptic. 
So  distended  were  the  walls  df  the  abdomen  byibt  mmsDal  raed,  that 
the  whole  pig  conld  be  seen  plainly  through  them ;  th^  became  dit- 
phanooB  and  thin  as  gold  beater's  stdn.  Tlie  vitality  of  die  monster 
eqaaUed  ids  voranty,  for,  despite  the  nnmberiess  blows  of  cMs  on  its 
head,  twt>  hoars  after  the  pig  had  been  cot  oak  of  the  abdomen,  I  nw 
the  tail  firmly  ecSL  Itself  aronnd  a  stake.  Boa  met  with  poctieal 
jnstiee,  for,  the  same  evemng,  he  descended  into  die  very  Utile  k» 
rerenoas  maws  of  some  Chinese,  who  looked  upon  the  flesh  as  wmt- 
thing  ezoeecBngly  piquant  and  a^petlnng,  and  eagerly  they  ftrove 
amongst  themsdves  who  should  posRss  the  largest  share  cf  it    Or 


Tbe  Revd.  Mr.  Keaafoerry  har  fisToured  us  with  the  first  No.  of 
a  liede  monthly  Journal  in  the  MaUyan  language,  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  children,  and  entitled  "  Taman  Pdngatraan  \mgit  ka^ 
nak  kanak. "  It  contains  24  pages,  and  is  got  up  with  great  neat- 
ness. It  18  intended  not  only  for  the  boys  at  Mr.  Keasberry's  Bdioolt 
but  for  general  drculation  in  the  Slaidts.  It  is  printed  in  Roman 
characters,  which  will  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  a  oonsidetable  class  who 
can  read  English,  but  to  whom  Malay  is  more  fimiifisr,  although 
they  cannot  read  it  in  the  Arable  charactenk  In  our  next  issue  we 
shall  notice  the  contents,  and  give  a  few  extracts.  In  the  meantime 
those  of  oiu*  readers  who  have  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  class  in  question,  will  confer  a  benefit  on  them  by  dohig  9<s 
as  the  want  of  books  in  the  Malay  htt^age  aAtpbedfyt  cMdren 
must  have  hitherto  been  a  great  bar  to  thdr  improvement  1%^ 
gratiutous  ^stribution  of  a  few>  copies  wmM  cost  but  little,  fbr  die 
price  of  a  nund»er  is  only  25  cents*. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOllCES,  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

LBTTERS  FROM  THB  INTERIOR  OP  BORNBO  (WE8T  COAST.) 
MO.  I, 

Karangan,  IIM  Dec.  IMT* 

I  liRve  to  tfauk  you,  and  I  do  it  heaiUly,  for  the  Nos.  of  your  de« 
Arable  periodicil  fat  July  and  August ;  if  the  same  polite  attention 
hM  intended  any  subsequent  No.  for  my  possesion,  I  am,  to  this 
date,  a  loser.  As  various  causes  hare  conspired  to  deprire  me  for 
tile  last  8  days  almost  wholly  of  rest,  and  as  I  know  not  at  wluit 
moment  I  may  be  called  to  make  up  my  parcel  for  the  coast,  I  can- 
not confidently  promL>e  myself  the  pleasure  of  discharging,  in  any 
degree  as  I  could  wish,  the  obligation  you  have  undesignedly  impos- 
ed. The  *\  Spuit  of  thanks",  however,  never  repuduUei,  and, 
though  extreme  weariness  be  upcm  me,  I  send  you  a  few  notices  of 
the  site  of  our  Misdon,  fondly  designated  **  Forbst  Homb".  Three 
years  rince,  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  our  premises  was  made  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Thomson,  witUn  four  weeks  of  her  decease,  and  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  no  copy  and  cannot  supply  its  place.  The  spot  from 
which!  write  is  called  by  the  Dyaks  ''Oto'%  and  the  fruit-trees  of  our 
gardens  will,  in  years  to  come,  wave  their  tops  in  rivalry  and  almost 
direct  contact  with  the  magnificent  old  monarchs  of  the  natives'  Ti- 
mawakf  or  Timbawang  of  that  name.  The  village-house  of  the 
Dyaks  has  once  been  within  a  few  rods,  but  they  often  change  their 
place  of  residence  (there  have  been  two  changes  within  4  years,  in 
the  case  of  our  next  neighbours),  and  the  names  of  villages,  i.  e.  of 
different  camping-spots  for  the  same  sets  of  families,  are  constantly 
going  out  of  use,  as  new  spots  are  built  upon  and  named ;  probably, 
however,  in  many  cases,  it  is  but  a  re-occupancy,  by  the  sons,  of 
what  the  fathers  had  once  similarly  used  and  left. 

*  We  received  this  letter  on  the  25lh.  of  February.  A  subsequent  one 
from  the  same  correspondent  reached  us  much  sooner.  We  did  not  notice 
It  In  our  last  number  as  we  were  not  then  in  possession  of  the  writer's  name* 
We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  a  copy  of  the  Journal  to  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  by  our  correspondent.— Ed. 

f  Orchard  or  fruit  garden. 
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KaraDgpan  may  be  ityled  our  townabip,  Landak  our  shire  or  cottii« 
try, — Pontianak  Residency  being  our  prorince  or  state.     I  am  not 
aware  that  our  ktitude  and  longitude  are  known,  but  it  is  very  pos- 
nble  that  Dutch  gentlemen  may  hare  made  observationB  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  position  of  Landak,  and  the  rillage  of  that  name 
is,  in  a  direct  line,  but  a  few  miles  distant  hence,  though  a  daj's 
boating  is  necessary  to  readi  it,  by  water.     Following  the  course  of 
the  winding  rirer  Landak  and  the  7  or  8  miles  that  lie  between  Oto 
and  the  junction  of  our  stream  with  the  larger  riyer,  we  may  be  at 
140  miles  distance  from  Pontianak  and  about  150  from  the  ^ea ;  the 
passage  to  the  mouth  of  tiie  Karangan  I  onee  made,  by  the  serere 
efforts  of  three  yery  superior  oarsmen  in  90  hours,  during  more  than 
75  hours  of  which  they  used  their  utmost  exertions.     Parts  of  the 
route  were  certainly  passed  over  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  and 
in  few  reaches  of  the  river  did  we  aeem  to  achieve  less  than  *l^,  but 
such  was  the  current  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  ;  it  may  be  added, 
however,  that  six  oarsmen  (taking,  it  is  true,  more  rest)  have  re- 
peatedly spent  more  time  upon  the  same  distance.     In  going  down 
the  river  I  have  accomplished  the  fiirst  60  miles,  with  the  same  boat 
(planking  thick  and  heavy,  to  avoid  destruction  by  abounduig  sni^) 
and  the  same  number  of  good  cheery  rowers,  in  nine  Ao»rf,  nooo  to 
9  o'clock  p.  M. :  it  is  very  hazardous  to  go  rapidly  by  night,  and  even 
the  floating  boat  requires  a  constant  look-out  ahead,  but  that  was  a 
special  trip,  the  whole  distance  having  been  traversed  in  27  hours. 
A  more  common  time  spent  by  passengers  i»  from  48  hours  upwards. 
Upon  the  whole,  aUowing,  at  a  venture,  for  the  excessive  crooked* 
ness  of  the  river,  I  would  place  Karangan  a  degree  and  a  half  east 
of  Pontianak,  while  our  latitude  is  notldng  to  speak  of;  the  town  ot 
Pontianak  lies  upon  the  Line,  and  we  are  not  many  minutes  north  ot 
it.    The  celebrated  hill  of  superetition,  Tiono  Kanoan«  (2500 
feet,  perhaps,  in  height,)  lies  about  20  miles  south  of  Oto,  and  a  wi* 
sit  to  it  or  to  the  villages  a  trifle  beyond  would  give  title  to  all  the 
privileges  of  *'  crossing  the  line",  if  there  be  any  for  fendsmen.  The 
crystal  Karangan,  as  it  flows  westward,  on  our  front,  is  a  narrow 
stream,  varying  in  depth Jrom  difficult  shallows  to  several  feet  of  water 
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in  the  dry  season,  ita  banks  risinf^  from  5  to  10  feet  above  it :  in  the 
season  of  rains,  it  is  often  a  nishing  torrent  that  floods  its  level  vici- 
nity. On  two  beautiful  Icnolls  that  sweQ  gently  ap  from  the  stream , 
and  but  few  rods  from  it,  is  the  site  that  nature  has  given  for  the 
bark-buih  dwellings  of  the  white  man,  and  the  forest  that  or^nally 
covered  the  spot  has  retreated  but  a  simple  stone's  throw  on  any 
side  of  us.  Our  three  homes,  which  are  suffidently  spacious,  may 
have  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  price  or  rent  for  ground  there  is 
none. 

The  Government  of  Netherhmd  India  is,  under  Ood,  our  protec- 
tion in  this  wild-woods  seclusion,  the  rioting  ground  of  indolence, 
fiamine  and  mendacity.  As  a  rule,  our  neighbours,  even  in  planfang 
or  preserving  their  grain  from  the  beasts,  work  when  they  must^  and 
a  consequence  lias  been,  in  1847,  that  rice  has  been  sold,  dribbling- 
ly,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  dollars  per  picul,  which  is  a  famine  price 
in  a  region  where,  at  the  end  of  a  good  harvest,  the  same  amount  of 
money  will  buy  350  Landak  gantangs  of  padi,  or  from  ten  to  eleven 
picuU  of  cltSLUy  merchantable  lice  !  Ordinarily,  at  the  end  of  8  months 
from  the  annual  harvest,  few  of  those  nearest  us  have  rice  of  theur 
own,  but  buy,  or  become  indebted  for  it,  little  by  little,  at  the  rate 
of  ^  2  per  picul.  This  year,  it  has  been  quite  necessary  for  me 
to  order  rice  from  Pontianak,  and  the  people  have  depended,  chiefly, 
rpon  Sago  from  the  ever  productive  forest,  accompanying  the  con- 
sumption, however,  with  complaiuings  loud  and  deep,  as  to  its  qua- 
.  lity,  when  within  earshot  of  Tuan.  Should  our  Dyaks  have  a  tolcr- 
.  able  harvest  in  January  and  February  now  at  hand,  the  threshing 
scene  will  be  a  joyous  ball^  in  explanation  of  which  term  I  should  say 
that  the  operation  is  performed  by  the  feet  of  men  and  women  who 
form  aline,  and  clasping,  with  both  hands  over  their  heads,  a  tense- 
ly-drawn rattan  strung  horizontally  above  them,  execute  a  most  vi- 
gorous, dancing  wriggle.  Knowing  their  style  of  dress  (the  men  in  • 
a  nmple  bark  cbawatfor  the  loins,  and  theii*  partners  wearing  a  close- 
fitting  apron  of  15  to  18  inches)  you  will  form  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  scene,  but  it  must  be  witnessed  if  one  would  know  the  effect  of 
the  odd  and  ever  varying  "  tableaux  vivants."     As  you  may  suppose 
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their  merriment  is  anboimded  when  lookers-on  are  present  At  i 
futore  dsjy  I  hope  an  early  one,  it  wUl  afford  me  pleasure  to  intro- 
duee  to  yon  my  Dyak  neighbors^  whom,  with  all  their  fnlU  ind 
viee,  I  love,  and  hope  to  see  changed  in  spirit  and  estate.  That 
are  among  them  men  of  very  vpt  ^Uscemment,  whoperomthe 
bearing  of  a  remark  with  electric  qnickness,  and»  in  all  thdr  linJoi 
degradation,  the  embers  of  an  indomitable  pride  still  deep,  to  be  ea- 
sily fanned  to  a  glow  by  passing  gusts.  Nor  has  the  mst  of  indolence 
utterly  eaten  out  all  energy,  as  a  glance  at  the  usual  phases  of  "  S&- 
dang",  i.  e.  kampong,  life  might  lead  one  to  suppose :  and  yet,  in  ti» 
preparation  joi  rice-grounds,  they  are  reckless  beyond  all  8bsme,ind 
there  are  those  who,  from  year  to  year,  plant  perhaps  seven  gantugs 
of  padi,  and  reap  150  to  200,  worth  at  harvest  prices  less  than  three 
doUars  !  In  a  fiunily  of  adults  and  diildren  a  supply  of  padi  eipiil 
to  "  sa'ratus  sa'orang  "  is  reckoned  abundant  for  support  and  ho^ 
taltty.    I  will  record,  next  time,  some  pleasing  features  of  their  life* 

Kalamitaic. 


AN  BBL  FASCIMATBD  BT  A  SNAEB. 

Genus,  Coluber.  Div :  Xenopeltis,  somewhat  modifM  Ittfing  ift 
dorsal  aspect  black,  and  its  ventral  yellowish  white.  SubesndalKft^a 
double  but  interrupted  by  single  transverse  ones.  Length  of  body 
about  4  feet  with  a  head  not  much  larger  than  the  body,  with  hrge 
irregular  scales  behind  the  eyes.  Teeth  fixed ;  neither  miiillsiT 
fangs  nor  large  upper  maxillary  teeth  with  apertures. 

This  snake,  from  these  charactere,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the* 
venomous  kinds,  although  the  native  who  was  with  me  when  I  se- 
cured it  affirmed  that  it  did ;  but  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  Ihat  iH 
Ferpents  are  considered  by  natives,  and  even  by  Enropeins,  u 
poisonous,  more  espedally  when  of  a  black,  or  lurid  colour.  ^^ 
attracted  my  attention  was  a  property  of  fisdnallon  or  chsrflusg» 
and  that  exerted  on  an  animal  so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation  as  an 
Eel.  This  property  is  seldom  allowed  to  any  snakes  out  of  the  dass 
of  Crotnbi  or  Rattlesnakes,  but  notwithstanding  in  thb  instance  H 
was  most  distinct. 
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On  approaching*  aii  almost  dry  drain,  I  saw  this  snake  slowly  ex- 
tending its  coils,  I  wsing  his  head,  and  steadfastly  gazing  on  what  I  saw 
to  be  an  eel  of  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  eel  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  snake,  and  glance  seemed  to  meet  glance,  when  the  snake, 
having  gained  the  requisite  proximity,  darted  on  the  eel  and  caught 
it  about  an  inch  behind  the  head,  and  carried  it  off,  but  the  captor  was 
soon  himself  the  captire,  for  with  a  blow  on  his  head  I  secured  both. 

rOWBR  OF  THB    COBRA   TO    PROJECT    ITS    YENOU,   AND    INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THB  MUCOUS  MEMBRANB  THEREBY  BXCITBD. 

Coluber  Naia.  L.,  or  Cobra  di  Capello,  or  hooded  Cobra  is  ea- 
sily distinguished  by  its  power  of  raising  and  protruding  its  anterior 
ribs  so  as  to  give  its  neck  a  flattened,  broad  and  somewhat  fringed 
appearance.  At  present  this  snake  is  very  commonly  met  with  on  the 
tops  of  hills  in  and  near  our  Bungalows,  on  account  of  the  continued 
wet  weather,  and  is  as  well  known  as  it  is  dreaded  by  the  natives. 

On  examining  its  mouth,  in  the  roof  and  in  a  recess  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  will  be  found  2  fangs  pointing  backwards,  and  which 
in  the  unexcited  state  of  the  animal  lie  flat  in  the  groove,  but  by  a 
muscle  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  each  fang,  they  can  be  raised 
and  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45  with  the  Palate.  One  reason  of  this 
pointing  backwards  of  the  fang  is  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the 
food,  when  the  animal  has  a  large  object  in  its  mouth  partly  swallow- 
ed ;  if  the  fangs  assisted  by  the  teeth  did  not  so  act  like  the  catch 
on  a  wheel,  the  muscles  of  the  throat  would  force  back  the  object 
before  it  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  be  swallowed.  This  arrange- 
so  useful  to  the  animal,  is  a  great  boon  to  mankind,  for  a  snake  of 
this  description  unless  it  can  %nclose  a  part  of  the  body  such  as  a 
toe,  a  finger  or  the  tendon  of  the  heel  will  not  be  apt  to  poison  the 
individual,  as  the  bite  from  the  2  rows  of  teeth  has  no  dangerous 
results.  From  the  groove  in  the  fang  a  duct  proceeds,  to  terminate 
In  a  gland  which  secretes  the  poison  and  is  situated  in  the  tem- 
poral region,  below  and  behind  the  eye  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
jawB.  This  gland  has  a  separate  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  de- 
dicated to  compress  it  by  its  contractions,  and  propell  the  poison 
from  the  gland  along  the  duct  into  the  fang.    When  the  animal  has 
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grasped  on  object  by  its  jaws,  and  fixed  its  fangs  in  it,  tte  nme 
moFement  forces  the  poison  with  great  force  into  the  wound. 

It  is  a  general  belief  that  unless  a  wound  esdsts  no  injury  vill  a- 
sue  from  the  poison  of  the  snake,  and  in  the  course  of  some  expoi- 
ments  hitely  made  in  Italy,  this  belief  is  strengthened,  by  the  £Mt  of  ft 
pupil  of  Professor  Mangili's  haying  swallowed  at  onee  the  wliok 
poison  of  four  vipers,  without  suffering  any  inconvenienee,  sod  that 
of  six  vipers  was  given  to  a  blackbird,  that  of  ten  to  a  pigeon,  and 
that  of  sixteen  to  a  raven  ^th  no  other  effect  beyond  slight  tnd 
transient  stupor.  But  the  indulgence  of  this  beUef,  that  provided 
there  is  no  abrasion  or  wound  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  poison 
can  be  safely  applied,  may  lead  to  dangerous  consequences  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  facts. 

1st.    A  Syce  to  Mr.  L  the  other  evening,  while  in  liie 

cook  house,  was  attracted  by  a  large  dog  who  accompanied  hioi 
making  certain  indications  of  pursuing  something ;  he  looked  and 
saw  it  to  be  the  black  Cobra  di  Capello.  The  dog  made  a  spring 
at  it,  the  Cobra  coiled  itself  erect,  distended  its  neck,  and  mthoat 
springing  made  a  hissing  puffing  noise.  The  man  called  away  the  dog 
until  he  got  a  stick  to  kill  it,  but  on  lus  return  to  do  so  found  it  had 
disappeared.  The  next  day  the  dog's  eyes  were  dreadfully  inflamed, 
and  the  conjunctiva  coveriAg  the  eye,  as  well  as  lining  Uie  eyefids, 
much  swollen,  but  in  3  or  4  days  all  inflanunation  vanished  and  no 
traces  of  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  left. 

2nd.    A  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  D not  many  days  before 

was  similarly  treated  by  a  like  description  o|  snake;  and 

3d.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  Butler  of  Mr.  A on  see- 
ing a  black  Cobra  attempted  to  take  hold  of  it  by  the  tail,  when 
it  turned  round  and  puffed  the  poison  in  bis  eye,  firom  the  effects 
of  which  he  suffered  for  some  days,  but  differently  from  the  dog,  he 
having  merely  redness  of  the  conjuctiva  and  pain  to  such  sn  extent 
as  to  deprive  him  of  sleep  for  2  nights. 

From  these  cases  we  see 

Ist.  That  the  Cobra  has  the  power  of  projecting  his  poison  to 
some  distance,  in  one  of  the  cases  tiie  distance  must  have  been  3  feet* 
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id.  This  could  not  have  been  done  by  tiie  same  muscle  which 
forced  the  poison  from  the  gland  to  the  fang,  as  from  its  direction 
being  downwards  and  backwards  the  poison  would  have  been  forced 
to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  animal's  mouth,  but  the  poison 
hamg  passed  from  the  fang,  must  hare  been  afterwards  expelled 
duiing  an  act  of  expiration,  assisted  by  what  is  rudimentary  of  the 
buccinator  muscle  so  ginng  rise  to  the  puffing  noise. 

3d.  That  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  poison  should  be  applied  to 
an  abraded  surface  for  it  to  act,  but  the  mere  application  to  the  healthy 
mucous  membrane  is  sufficient  to  excite  severe  irritation  and  imflam- 
nation,  which  b  however  very  different  from*ihe  nareotieo  acrid  action 
of  the  poison  an  introduced  by  a  wound.  The  curious  will  therefore 
mind  their  eye  when  they  approximate  their  &ces  to  a  snake  of  the 
above  species  let  it  be  tied  ever  so  welL 


Earthquakes  in  Java  in  December  1847  and  January  1848.'* 

A  sUght  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in  t^e  Rendency  of  Tegal 
on  the  27th.  December  about  half  past  10  o'clock  a.  m. — Javasche 
Courant  \2th  January. 

In  the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  January  about  4  o'clock  a 
yery  heavy  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  residency  Kedirie,  the  division 
Patjitan,audtheresidendes  Djokdjokarta,  Kadoeand  Baglen,  which 
appears  to  have  been  riolent  and  prolonged  at  the  above  named 
places.  The  accounts  received  eoneemingit  all  agree  that  the  shock 
was  felt  in  a  direction  of  north  to  south.  It  was  heaviest  in  the  di- 
vision Patjitan,  and  the  shaking  of  the  g^und  there  caused  much 
lime  to  £r]1  from  the  walls,  without  however  doing  further  damage ; 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  Januaiy  a  second  shock  was  felt  there 
which  was  not  very  heavy,. 

At  Djokdjokarta  some  serious  rents  liave  taken  place  in  the  walls 
ot  the  residency  office,  and  some  remarkable  workings  of  the  moun- 
ts Merapie  took  place  before,  during,  and  after  the  earthquake. 
29  hours  before  the  shock  a  deep  subterranean  noise  was  heard  by 
some  persons  at  the  foot  of  the  Merapie.    Ihid^  19M  Jany. 

f  From  the  Singapore  Free  Press  of  10th.  February. 
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In  a  letter  receired  from  China  the  writer  r^rets  that  his  £•< 
tance  from  our  field  of  obsenration  precludes  him  from  bein^^  a  cor- 
respondent of  any  value.  We  would  refer  him,  and  all  other  real* 
dents  in  China  who  are  disposed  to  assist  us,  to  the  title  of  tiie  Joar« 
nal,  and  to  our  prospectus  and  desiderata,  lliere  are  and  bare  been 
too  many  intimate  relations  of  various  sorts  between  China  and  Cfae 
Indo-Chinese  and  Archipelagic  countries  to  admit  of  our  oo&finins 
our  attention  to  the  latter,  even  if  our  pbm  did  not  embrace  tibe 
former,  and  we  shall  highly  esteem  any  contributions  or  notes  upon  it 


A  literary  annual  has  been  commenced  at  Batayia  under  the  e£« 
torship  of  Dr.  Munnich.  It  contains  a  very  considerable  variety  of 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  many  of  which  possess  much  merit. 
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By  the  last  Steamer  from  Batavia  we  received  the  lat.  number 
of  a  new  series  of  the  "  Tijdschrift  roor  Nederlandsch  Indie"  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  R.  ran  Hoerell.  It  is  more  properly  an  entirely  new 
work,  possessing  a  ^der  range  of  subjeifts,  and  promising  to 
treat  them  in  a  larger  um  and  spirit.  The  confidence  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  able  and  estimable  editor,  appears  to  have  in- 
duced them  to  relax  the  bonds  in  which  their  jealousy  of  a  free  \U 
terature  has  liitherto  held  the  press  in  Java,  and  it  b  not  too  little 
to  say,  that,  with  this  new  series  of  the  Tijdschrift,  Dr.  Hoeveil 
opens  a  new  and  brighter  era  in  the  progress  of  Netherlands  India. 
The  preface  announces  to  us  that  the  archives  of  Government  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  Editor,  whose  well  known  seal  b  the  pur* 
suit  and  advancement  of  science,  and  indefatigable  industry,  will  turn 
to  the  best  advantage  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him  of  making 
known  to  the  world  the  treasures  which  they  contun.  The  1st. 
number,  which  appears  to  illustrate  the  general  plan  of  the  work 
as  explained  in  the  preface,  contuns  articles  under  four  leading  divi* 
slons.  The  first  of  these,  **  Verhandelingen",  contains  a  history  of  the 
Macassar  Celebes  and  the  parts  subject  to  it,  and  a  general  review 
of  the  condition  of  Netherlands  India  during  the  year  1846  We 
shall  give  a  translation  of  the  latter  in  our  next  number.  Under  the 
second  head,  **  Boekaankondigingen",  is  a  review  of  Dr.  F.  Jung- 
huhn's  recent  works  on  Java  and  the  Batta  lands  in  Sumatra.  The 
third  head,  *^  Mengelingen",  contains  a  poem  by  Mr  Deventer.  The 
fourth  division,  *'  Berigten,"  presents  us  with  several  notices  of  re* 
cent  events  of  interest  in  Netherlands  India.  We  have  only  at  pre* 
sent  room  for  the  following  extracts  from  the  latter : 

XARTHQUAKBS  AT  BAZUKI,  BAMJUWANGIB  AND  BOLBLINO* 

The  Earthquake  which,  according  to  the  Java  Courant  of  the  3d. 
March  last,  was  felt  on  the  17th*  Feb.  at  10  o'clock  at  Bazuki  and 
more  heavily  at  Banjuwangie,  manifested  itself  yet  more  powerful* 
ly  at  Bolcling.    The  commandant  of  the  fort  there  relates,  «  at 
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five  minutes  before  10  o'clock  a.  m«  today,  rtrj  hetvy  eartb  ibocks 
were  felt  here  within  the  redoubt.  The  weather  was,  as  it  has  bees 
for  some  days,  clear  and  dry,  the  sea  very  calm.''  The  Officer  of 
health  there  says,  that  the  shocks  were  from  the  S.  £•  to  the  N.  IT. 
It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  igneous  focus  (brand  punt)  mi 
under  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Island  of  Bally. 

JOURN£T  OF  DR.  SCHWANER  FROM  COTI  TO  POKTIAMAE 
IN    BORNEO. 

Most  important  tidings  have  been  received  from  the  member  of  die 
Natural  History  Commission,  Dn  C.  Schwaner,  who  for  a  connden* 
ble  time  has  been  joume3ring  on  the  Island  of  Borneo,  conceinin^his 
experiences  amongst  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kahayan  river,  and  his 
endeavours  to  trace  out  the  source  of  the  Melawy  river.  The  fint 
named  stream  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  south  coast  of  Borneo,  between 
Sampit  and  the  Island  Bekompay.  The  Melawy,  in  particalar,  is 
very  important,  because  it  stretches  from  the  west  coast  wto  the 
heart  of  Borneo,  and  so  little  has  been  known  of  it  until  now  that 
we  even  remained  uncertain  how  far  it  was  navigable.  On  the  25tb. 
Dr.  Schwaner  left  Banjarmassingr  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  se- 
cond attempt  to  reach  Pontianak  by  a  path  overland,  of  which  the 
knowledge  must  be  considered  as  altogether  necessary,  above  all  for 
the  designs  which  Government  cherishes  respecting  Borneo,  To 
attain  this  end  his  plan  was  to  row  up  the  great  Dyak  or  Kahajan 
river,  in  order  to  seek  then  fi*om  its  northern  extremity  a  path  to 
Knttingan,  and  from  thence  to  the  springs  of  the  MeUwy  river.  la 
the  first  part  of  this  purpose  he  was  disappointed,  while  the  jonrnej 
along  the  banks  of  this  river  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  malting 
himself  ac  [uainted  with  one  of  the  most  populous  and  richest  coun- 
tries which  he  has  yet  found  in  his  numerous  joumies  on  Borneo. 
The  size  and  depth  of  the  Kaliayan  river  render  it  posable  for 
the  population  to  reach  the  sources  of  its  treasures,  which  prineipaliy 
consist  in  extensive  and  rich  gold  muics,  which  are  found  (long  both 
ddes  of  the  river.  ITie  Ngadju  ^the  true  name  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Kahayan  river)  stand  already  on  a  higher  step  of  cinli««tioa 
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than  any  of  the  other  races  on  Borneo.  They  possess  very  ample 
and  compticated  hadats.  The  national  character  leaves  much  to  be 
wished  for,  as  respects  honorableness  and  honesty,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  unanimity  and  national  pride  are  not  unaccompanied 
hy  courage  and  spirit  for  great  undertakings.  Because  the  ruling  pow- 
er has  yet  placed  itself  little  in  contact  with  them,  we  miss  amongst 
them  sufficient  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  country  is  beautiful,  at  some  points  delightful,  and 
therefore  healthy  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  cultivation.  Along  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  situated  their  fruitful  sawas.  At  pre- 
sent rice  cultivation  in  ladangs,  the  working  of  gold  mines,  and  trade, 
are  the  principal  means  of  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  whole  river  and  its  principal  branches  were  traversed  by  Dr. 
Schwaner  in  the  space  of  about  a  months  He  every  where  received 
a  fnendly  and  distinguished  reception.  Without  exaction  they  fui*- 
nished  lum  with  the  assistance  which  his  undertaking  obliged  him  to 
reqiure,  and  answers  were  willingly  given  by  the  chiefs  to  his  ques* 
fions  respecting  the  people  and  their  hadats. 

He  further  undertook  a  land  journey  to  the  Kapuas  river,  which 
had  formerly  been  visited  by  him,  in  order  to  measure  the  distance 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  their  moun- 
sain  watershed.  This  journey  has  furnished  the  desired  results.  He 
has  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
the  people  his  relation  to  government,  and  as  much  as  was  reasona- 
ble, of  communicating  to  the  chiefs  the  plans  which  perhaps  will  be 
spee^ly  brought  into  execution.  It  is  very  generally  wished  there 
that  the  government  may  bestow  a  greater  attention  on  these  dis- 
tricts, and  that  it  would  immediately  appoint  an  officer  for  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Tomonggong  Tundan,  head  chief  of  the  race  of 
Ot'Danom  (Ot=the  Malayan  hulu,  and  Danom=to  sunggi,  thus, 
the  chief  of  the  source  of  the  river)  and  also  the  richest  Dyak  on  the 
whole  island,  from  whose  dwelling  at  Bohon  Batu  Sule,  Dr.  Schwa- 
ner  sent  his  last  accounts  to  the  government  on  the  12th.  December 
last,  has  communicated  his  *vishes  and  requests  in  writing  to  his*  Ex- 
cellency, the  Minister  of  State,  Governor  General. 

52 
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On  the  15th.  December  following,  he  detennined  on  ptauig  to 
Katigan,  for  which  a  land  jonmejr  of  nine  days  would  be  neettsuy. 
Since  Dr.  Schwaner  in  leaving  the  Kahi^an  river  would  be  cat  ol 
from  all  communication  with  Banjannasaing,  there  b  no  farther  pos- 
sibility of  receiving  hiter  tidings  of  him  from  any  other  place  tbn 
Pontianak  itself^ 

These  tidings  however  will  be  delivered  by  himself,  for  while  we 
write  this,  he  has  just  arrived  at  Bataria,  after  having  oomplMedt^e 
second  part  of  his  undertaking,  the  readiing  of  Pontianak  overland. 
In  the  following  number  we  hope  to  communicate  more  partiealara 
respecting   his  journey.      In  the  meantime  we  oongcataUte  Dt. 
Schwaner,  science,  and  the  Oovernment,  on  the  completion  of  tim 
dangerous  journey.  He  is  the  first  who  has  had  the  fortune  to  tcm^ 
from    Coti  across  through  the  island  of  Pontianak.     Our  reiders 
know  the  attempt  of  the  meritorious  Major  G.  Mnller,  who  io  An- 
gust  1825,  ascended  the  river  Coti  in  order  to  reach  by  this  waj  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountam  chain,  and  to  proceed  thence  to  the 
west  coast,  but  who  was  murdered  in  a  dreadful  manner,  an  eve&t  of 
which  the  circumstances  are  not  yet  fully  known.    Dr.  Schwaner  wit 
be  able  to  throw  a  new  light  on  this.     The  akuli  of  the  anlbrtvnat^ 
Muller  b  still  preserved  amongst  the  people  who  murdered  hiia. 
Dr.  Schwaner  in  vain  offered  a  considerable  sum  for  it  to  the  owner. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES,  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

LBTTBR8  FROM  THE  INTERIOR  OF  BORNEO  (w£ST  COAST,) 
NO  II. 

Karangan,  Jannary  I4ih,  1847. 

Of  a  body  of  facts  concerning  a  people  situated  as  are  the  inha* 
bitants  of  this  yidnity,  (and  I  speak  of  these  only,)  the  bulk  must 
be  far  other  than  pleasing :  as  to  the  accuracy  of  what  you  are  to 
read,  the  notes  will  convey  the  personal  observations  of  one  who  has 
just  passed  his  fifth  new  year's  day  amid  D&yik  homes,  and  is  not 
himself  aware  of  any  departure  from  fidelity  in  narrating  what  is 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  repeated  eye  witnesser,  or  corroborated 
statements  of  various  native  informants.  Recent  circumstances  and 
reflections  having  led  me  to  a  thorough  statistical  examination  of  my 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  palpable  certainty  is  disclosed  that 
the  population  is  steadily  becoming  less,  in  a  saddening  ratio,  by 
excess  of  deaths  over  births.  For  instance,  in  a  population  which 
numbered,  two  years  ago,  one  hundred  and  nxty,  fourteen  have  died 
and  scarcely  an  infant  is  to  be  seen.  Within  the  last  8  months  aa 
almost  total  deficiency  of  truly  wholesome  food  has  prevailed,  and 
famishing,  rather  than  ordinary  disease,  has  caused  an  unwonted 
proportion  of  deaths :  four  adults,  of  the  average  age  of  45  to  50, 
perished  from  that  small  circle  last  month,  and  yet  of  those  who 
remain^  barely  one  third  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  To 
this  latter  fact  I  venture  to  ask  a  special  attention,  for,  though  I 
have  given  no  attention  whatever  to  tables  of  population,  I  think  I 
cannot  be  in  error  in  regarding  it  as  singular  and  ominous  of  ex- 
haustion :  and  I  would  gladly  see  an  opinion  from  yourself,  or  some 
gentleman  having  data  at  hand,  as  to  the  proper  proportion  in  100 
for  children  under  the  age  above  named.  On  turning,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  an  *'  Amerioan  Almanac'*  I  observe  that,  of  the  white  po- 
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pnlation  of  the  U.  8.  in  1840,  not  far  from  44  per  eent  were 
fifteen  years  of  age,  while  of  the  alare  population  (among  whom  are 
many  instances  of  special  longevity)  the  proportion  of  ehildren  on* 
der  ten  is  fully  equal  to  the  proportion  nnder  14  here.  Wairii^, 
however,  all  conjecture  as  to  what  number  of  the  human  fiuailj  hSk 
within  the  first  fifth  of  man's  **  three  score  years  and  ten,"  I  retnni 
to  the  general  fact  that  the  population  of  Kiring&n  has,  for  many 
years,  been  diminishing,  and  is  still  becoming  less  with  every  lustre. 
He  whom  the  periodicals  of  the  world  delight  to  honor,  whose  an-, 
thority  I  have  never  seen  questioned — ^will  tell  you  that  not  only  is 
this  so,  but  property  and  rights  and  industry  were  known,  when  he 
was  a  listening,  witnessing  boy,  where  now  poverty,  squalor  and  op- 
pression so  abound  :  I  refer  to  no  other  than  "  the  oldest  inhabitant,'' 
and,  though  this  venerable  link  of  one  century  with  another  may 
paint  broadly  and  warmly,  there  is  a  broad  and  chilling  truth  in  his 
pictures  of  decline  :  nay,  rather,  the  blood  of  a  Christian  spectator 
might  fitly  warm  with  hallowed  indignation  at  the  architects  (rfa  ruin 
so  well  nigh  complete.  This  D&y&k  of  To- Day,  indolent,  filthy,  un- 
grateful, mendicant  that  you  see — improvident — unchastely  loquaci- 
ous— ^ingeniously  obscene — his  very  liberty  of  spirit  held  io  pawn  by 
beings  viler  than  himself — ^trodden  as  he  is  is  oppresnon^a  very 
wine-press  of  contempt — feels  at  times  a  prompting  wortii  within 
him,  and  uses  to  his  rulers  speech  so  plain  that  listening  courtien 
fain  would  dsre  admire :  God  grant  -that  his  long — slumbering 
energy  may,  ere  long,  lose,  by  proper  means,  its  incubus,  and  rise 
to  follow  fitting  guidance  to  glorious  results !  Before  proceeding 
to  a  few  of  the  customs  of  the  D&yik  (as  here  found)  1  will  iilaa- 
trate,  in  a  word,  the  fairness  of  one  or  two  of  the  adjectives  iqiplied 
to  him  above :  some  of  them  need  no  setting  forth,— others  avoid 
the  publicity  of  type  perforce.  I  called  him  "  improvident,"  nnd 
give  you  as  the  reason  for  so  saying,  that  he  almost  never  ruses 
a  fair  8  months  supply  of  food  for  his  entire  year,  and  that  he  has 
been  known  to  buy,  this  very  day,  one  chupak  or  one  gaotang  of 
rice  for  a  sum  of  money  which,  before  the  end  of  three  weeks,  will 
purchase  12  to  14  similar  measures,  of  a  better  qoali^.    He  liit 
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been  VMng  upon  Sago  and  other  forest  food,  and  sUll  can  do  so  un-* 
til  the  opening  of  February  furnish  his  own  gamers  from  the  har« 
vest-field,  but  with  the  trifle  of  money  he  may  earn  he  will  secure  at 
all  hazards  the  only  vegetable  he  really  values  when  a  choice  is  open. 
To  the  credit  of  the  D&ydk  I  must  state  my  belief  that  gnun  thus 
dearly  bought  is  chiefly  for  the  more  advanced  in  life,  while  justice 
to  the  vending  harpies  requires  the  statement  that  the  price  here  is 
nenrlj  Jive  fold  that  which  obtained  at  Pontiln&k  on  the  20th.  ult. 
It  may  illustrate  the  adjective  ''  ungrateful"  if  I  mention  that  men 
who  have  been  employed  by  me,  and  received  as  part  of  their  wages 
(by  request)  rice  at  sea  board  i.  e.  Ponti^n&k  rates,  have  done  their 
work  more  idly  than  usual :  nor  have  I  been  surprised  at  the  cool- 
ness of  able-bodied  men  who  have  proposed  to  borrow  grain  (bought 
at  famine  prices)  on  the  guarantee  of  their  individual  veracity  that 
a  strictly  equal  quantity,  by  measure,  should  be  returned  to  me  af- 
ter the  gathering  of  their  crop  !  On  the  bubject  of  interest  I  may 
perhaps  have  spoken  in  the  letter  of  last  month  ;  it  is  its  duplication 
of  a  debt  which  bears  so  devouringly  upon  the  Daydk,  who  is  fatally 
prone  to  incur  obligation  :  a  debt  of  two  rupees  formed  a  year  ago 
needs  no  other  increment  than  that  which  results  from  neglect  to 
pay,  in  order  to  reach,  by  January  1850,  the  sum  of  sixteen  rupees, 
the  creditor  having  the  right  of  levying  on  the  property,  time  or  per- 
son of  his  debtor.  As  many  are  always  in  debt,  and  thus  liable  to 
be  called  into  temporary  and  ill-paid  service  by  a  capitalist  who  may 
or  may  not  be  **  seized"  of  an  estate  to  the  value  of  two  to  three 
crowns  English,  and  as  a  rajah  may,  at  any  moment,  summon  half 
the  male  population  to  labor  without  limit  other  than  his  caprice,  a 
D6y&k  can  never  feel  that  he  is  master  of  a  day  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  taxation  upon  purse  and  harvest  is,  relatively  and  absolutely, 
light  when  compared  with  the  case  of  other  people  and  regions,  but 
pretexts  are  made  for  the  grossest  abuses.  Perhaps  a  semi-idiotic 
but  titled  lecher  demands  **  the  pride  of  the  village,"  with  the  al- 
ternative of  money-redemption  ;  or  an  equally  worthy  fellow  in  rank 
deposits  in  the  hall  of  a  *'  radang",  with  a  price  of  shameless  exor- 
Utance  affixedi  a  basket  of  tobecco,  which  no  lover  of  that  weed 
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wovld  willingly  accept  at  efen  a  noBdaal  eiMt  Of  this  latter  dav 
a  case  oeearred  in  1846»  wherdn  a  non-eoDi]rfiaiiee,  in  pait,  nith  tke 
exaedoD,  entailed  apon  the  head  man  of  a  nuserable  hamlet  a  fine  ef 
120  rapees.  Let  thit  aoffieey  for  the  preaenty  aa  to  general  condi- 
tion. Amid  all  this  aodal  degradation,  however,  there  b  spiril^  tee 
is  pride :  we  mi^,  in  the  progress  of  imt  nofkes^  find  die  Dd^ 
eYineing  hospitality,  inteUigence  and  kindly  affeetioaa. 

HABITS,  CBRBMOyiBS,  8UPBR8TITI0MS,  fte. 

A  nuarriage'eerenwny  I  have  never  attended,  hot  am  informed 
that  it  differs  in  no  essential  of  form  from  that  of  the  Blaligr :  the 
ohligations  of  that  alliance  are  often  contracted  before  the   age  of 
puberty.     In  a  case  of  divorce  of  the  character  which  onr  acriptores 
warrant,  the  iojared  party  receives  a  sum  of  money  adjudged  by  a 
committee  of  "  di  ama"  (oldfolkj — in  such  a  case,  males) :  where 
separation  is  the  result  of  lesser  causes,  the  repudiating  party  pays 
a  small  amount,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.    Where  the  inves- 
tagation  of  a  charge  of  adultery  establishes  the  criminal  act  of  a  wife, 
her  husband  recovers  damages  from  the  destroyer  of  his  peace,  aad 
straightway  feasts  the  court :  and  here  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  one 
husband  whom  the  notoriety  of  a  trial  has,  on  two  several  occa^ona, 
pronounced  an  injured  man,  is  tolerated  by  public  opinion  in  retain- 
ing as  a  wife  the  frail  decoy  that  has  thus  put  money  in  hu  porse. 
The  voice  of  this  fact  is  loud  and  clear.     The  "  damages"  awarded 
may  be  one  to  twQ  dollars,  and  as  the  offender  can  only  secure  that 
sum,  in  most  cases,  by  unuhual  industry  or  by  employment  from  us, 
and  as  interest  and  sympathy  prompt  his  fellows  to  conceal  from  us 
such  a  fact,  which  would  close  the  eas'er  resource  agidnst  him.  It  Is 
highly  possible  that  the  frequency  of  such  cases  is  not  fully  known. 
In  one  case,  where  both  the  guilty  parties  were  married  persons^   it 
was  decided  that  should  the  man  elect  (as  at  first  seemed  probable) 
to  leave  his  own  wife  and  children  and  take  the  paramour  as  his  part- 
ner, the  option  was  open  to  him  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  ogla* 
teen  doUars,  to  the  be  paid  to  the  worse  than  bereaved  hoabaad  sad  liis 
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deserted  wife ;  he  paid  the  nsoal  moderate  fine  and  rejdned  his  femi- 
lj9  after  Tain]  j  proffering  a  request  at  Oto  for  employment  by  the 
year. 

A  few  words  as  to  a  DdydkfimeraL  The  death  of  an  acqnaint- 
ance  is  very  commonly  spoken  or  heard  of  with  a  smile  of  leyity  and 
some  jocose  remark ;  and,  though  these  readily  gire  way  to  rehuke, 
and  are  followed  by  a  soffieiently  serious  manner  of  listening  to  re- 
marks npon  the  solemnity  of  the  event  and  its  connection  with  an 
endless  future,  the  belief  is  cherished  that,  if  they  are  to  'Mire  agam," 
Sabuatn  will  be  the  scene.  Of  this  '*  heaven"  of  the  D&y&k  I  can 
gife  no  reliable  account ;  he  has  ever  been  chary  of  reveladons  touch- 
ing his  religion,  and,  since  the  exposure  of  what  he  did  make  known 
as  vun  and  gniltful,  has  sensitively  avoided  explanation.  A  funeral 
occurs,  if  practicable,  on  the  day  that  witnessed  the  death — ^in  con- 
sequence, no  doubt,  of  the  universal  dread  of  **  amot"  or  ghosts. 
An  infant  may  be  still  living  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  and,  before  5  o'clock 
of  the  same  afternoon,  you  shall  see  its  yet  flexible  form  borne  by 
jour  door,  in  the  arms  perhaps  of  a  grimly-smiling  grand&ther,  and 
committed,  in  its  bark  wrapper,  to  the  earth.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks 
rince  a  case  of  this  precise  character  occurred,  and  every  ai> 
cessory — the  cold,  pitiless  nun  falling  at  the  moment — ^the  miry  state 
of  the  soil — ^made  the  act  abhorrent.  It  was  like  the  burial  of  a 
dog,  the  witnesses  barely  two  in  number.  If  an  infimt  have  attun- 
ed an  age  at  which  it  interests  the  indolent  relatives — as  when  It 
can  attempt  to  stand  or  talk — ^the  loss  is  more  appreciated ;  and  la 
wliatever  case,  a  boy  is  more  lamented  than  a  girl ;  indeed  if  a  pa- 
rent who  has  borne  several  female  children  lose  her  only  son-— es- 
pecially when  the  infant  has  passed  the  first  year — ^the  grief,  perhaps 
the  blasphemy,  is  earnest  and  sore.  An  adult  is  buried  with  rather 
less  of  unseemly  haste,  but,  as  a  rule,  if  circumstances  favour.  L  e. 
if  the  weather  be  not  very  inclement,  and  friends  to  assume  the  dig* 
ing  of  a  grave  be  at  hand,  mght  finds  his  body  absent  from  its  recent 
home  for  ever.  The  corpse  covered  with  a  white  cloth  and  wrap- 
ped in  Imrk,  is  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  eldest  son  or 
Bearest  friend  to  ttie  distant  burial-pIacc;  and,  if  the  grave  be  not 
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yet  ready  (or,  as  b  one  case  that  I  witnessed,  not  yet  attempted), 
the  body  is  placed  in  a  leaning^  position  against  a  tree,  and  the  work 
is  begun  by  one  or  two  of  the  very  few  present.     In  the  instance  re- 
ferred to,  a  mother-had  suddenly  died  in  the  brief  absence  of  her 
son,  and  something  of  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  as  he  sat  awaiting 
the  completion  of  the  work  :  but  it  would  seem  that  timidity  mmid 
the  assodations  of  "  God's  Acre"  compeb  the  Dayak  to  utter  jests 
from  the  i^ery  grare  that  he  is  preparing  for  a  friend.    The  alow 
process  was,  to  open  a  spare  of  2  by  2^  feet  at  either  end  of  the  in- 
tended grave,  leaving  an  earth*parti1ion  between  those  openings  of 
perhaps  15  inches'  breadth  :  of  course,  operations  soon  became  dif- 
ficult for  ths  use  of  a  spade  at  either  end,  but  no  movement  was 
made  for  the  destruction  of  the  wall  between.     As  I  was  present 
with  a  view  to  conducting  a  christian  service,  and  the  weather  of 
noon  was  very  oppressive,  I  hazarded  a  personal  removal  of  the  par- 
tition, in  order  that  a  depth  of  four  feet  might  be  reached  without 
a  waste  of  hours ;  for  what  reason  soever  it  was  allowed  to  remaia^ 
I  was  happy  to  find  that  no  repugnance  seemed  to  be  felt,  and  I 
may  add  that  subsequent  commendation  of  the  act  of  as^stanoe  (to 
villagers  at  a  distance)  would  indicate  that  no  special  sacrednesa  at- 
taches to  the  old  custom.    On  the  completion  of  a  grave  sndi  ai 
would  be  formed  for  a  European,  however,  the  work  is  yet  unfinished. 
A  lateral  excavation  is  now  made,  from  the  bottom,  of  such  depth 
in  the  bank  that  the  body  may  be  quite  admitted,  and  be  without 
the  line  of  the  falling  earth  at  the  re-filling  of  the  grave.     At  this 
point  the  chief  mourner  in  the  case  before  us  commenced  a  piercing 
howl  of  invocation  (I  say  it  in  all  kindness)  but  soon  refrained  aa 
he  was  aware  that  prayer  was  to  be  offered :  the  memory  of  Ids 
voice,  as  he  sat  in  the  grave  looking  for  the  last  time  on  earth  upon 

'  the  rigid  features  of  her  who  gave  him  birth,  is  vivid  as  I  write.  A 
fence  of  short  stakes  was  then  made  before  the  inner  excavation—* 
blanket  of  bark  extended  from  the  foot  of  it  to  the  lip  of  the  larger 
grave,  and  the  earth  was  agun  thrown  in  and  hammered  to  a  smooth 
hard,  and  regular  oblong  form,  a  few  inches  above  the  surrounding 

furfiMe,  Then  followed  a  ceremony  accompanied  with  aome  heritut 
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^^barnuttiii«»t  f0e  the  folly  of  it,  but  coung^e  was  lauTnoned,  and 
all,  seizing  the  wing  and  entrails  of  a  fowl,  tore  awaj,  eaehbiis  piec^ 
and  cast  it  away^-^fiercely  and  rapidly,  the  while  exorcising  all 
evil  spirits  from  pursuit  and  molestation.  A  plate,  at  least,  is  left 
(and  a  jar,  in  addition,  is  proper)  at  the  head  of  the  grave :  in  the 
case  of  an  infant,  the  enveloping  white  cloth  is  sometimes  carried 
home  again,  or  the  rice  that  was  brought  b  given  to  an  accompany- 
ing dog,  neither  of  which  acts  is  probably  in  accordance  with  public 
sentiment.  Some  sort  of  entertainment  is  bestowed  by  the  relative 
of  the  deceased  upon  the  party  who  performed  the  funeral-rites,  va* 
rying  with  the  meant  of  the  family ;  he  who  can  afford  it  kills  a  bog 
and  presents  a  portion  of  pork,  See.,  to  each  of  those  who  have  as* 
sisted  :  the  dishes  in  which  the  food  is  distributed  are  of  different 
sizes  to  the  bearers  of  the  several  duties,  and  are  Intended  as  pre- 
sents ;  imdiediately  about  us  this  is  rarely  done  in  full,  owbg  to 
general  poverty,  but  it  is  maaifest  that  a  true  history  of  thb  people 
as  they  here  lived  when  America  was  a  wilderness,  or  even  as  they 
were  an  hundred  years  ago,  would  develope  very  much  of  interest- 
ing superiority  to  what  can  now  be  seen  or  vaguely  heard  of. 

Of  climate  I  shall  say  merely  that  66''  and  88^  to  90<'  of  Fah't  are 
perhaps  the  extremes — ^at  least,  such  is  the  experience  of  a  few  years, 
with  a  trifle  above  77^  as  the  mean  annual  temperature.  Properly 
speaking,  a  diy  season  is  scarcely  known,  the  nearest  approach  to  It 
occupying  the  moaths  of*  summer  in  Europe.  The  tremendous  force 
of  a  rain-fall  is  often  such  as  to  baffle  ordinary  comment,  and,  among 
many  descriptive  phrases  which  are  furnished  from  the  vocabulary 
of  Daya'{  conceits,  **  ujato  arai,  'sa"  (literally  "  a  he  rain,  this !")  Js 
the  latest  I  have  heard.  Diseases,  other  than  many  of  cutaneous 
charncter,  are  not  numerous — ^fever  and  ague  and  rheumatism  be- 
lAg  chief ;  the  great  destroyers  are  atrophy,  neglect  and  idleness. 
Of  varipus  supersititions,  ceremonies  in  time  of  sickness  or  general 
mirtb  or  triumph,  jugglery,  charms  and  prevalent  habits,  something 
may  be  said  at  a  future  day :  this  record  I  have  made  in  moments 
caught  for  the  purpose  on  several  different  days,  and,  if  it  appear 
dujomtad,  you  have  in  that  &ot  the  reason.    In  the  hope  that  some 
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BXBTBfy  MABSIA6B1  A9D  DEATHS  AM01l«fT  THB  KfFBOPBAV  ffO* 
PULATIOH  or  BATATIA  IN  1847-^ 


We  bsfe  reedted  from  the  Resideot  of  BalBviB  a  retara  of  tbe 
Krtlw,  Marriages  and  Deaths  which  have  taken  pbee  in  that  Bah 
deoqr«  aroonsrst  the  European  popuktaon,  and  sersons  phoed  on  the 
same  footing,  during  the  year  1847,  the  resoh  of  whidi  will  be  mcb 
from  the  foUowinx  table : — 


Months 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriar* 

January 

February 

March. ....... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auga<<t 

September 

October 

November 

December 

19 
9 
14 
8 
13 
15 
14 
13 
21 
23 
15 
16 

44 
16 
19 
19 
SO 
23 
25 
28 
18 
29 
16 
15 

6 

Total  No., .... 

180 

272 

50 

Amongst  the  Births  are  enumerated : — 

Legitimate  children     138 

Acknowledged  „         33 

Natural             „         « 

Adopted            „        •  •  •  •  3 

Total  number  of  childreBt IM 

*  Wa  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  IhtSCralto  Tlmeiferydsi 
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Amongst  the  Deaths  are  enmnerated  ^— » 

Male  Civiliana  48 

n        Military  59 

„        Seafaring   people 55 

n        Under  18  years  of  age 22 

Total  Male  Deaths, 184 

Females  above  18  years, 47 

„        under  18  years, 36 

SUUbom 6 

Grand  total.  Deaths, 272 

Amongst  the  50  married  couples  it  may  be  remarked  that  46  of 

the  males  were  civilians  and  4  of  the  Military  profession.     During 

the  year  1846  theie  was  one  marriage  disolved. 

On  comparing  the  above  results  with  the  return  from  1836  to 

1846  inclusive  (vide  Java  Courant.  March  3lKt,,  1847)  we  must 
conclude  1847  to  have  been  a  peculiarly  fortunate  year.  The  num« 
ber  of  births  from  1829  to  1836  both  years  inclusive,  averaged  184 
to  185  yearly;  from  1837  to  1846  inclusive  from  189  to  190  births. 
From  the  latter  period  to  1847  there  was  no  great  difference  ob« 
servable.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1847  was  less  than  in  any  form« 
er  year  or  from  1829  to  1836  when  the  deaths  averaged  469  yearly 
and  from  1837  to  1846  the  deaths  averaged  460  to  470,  whilst  in 

1847  the  number  was  only  270. 

The  marriages  have  increased  on  the  average  of  the  years  1829 
to  1846,  when  they  numbered  44  couples  yearly  ;  in  the  number  of 
births  and  deaths  the  difference  is  even  much  greater.  The  deaths 
comprise  a  large  portion  of  military  and  seafaring  single  men ;  a* 
mongst  the  372  deaths  for  the  year  1847  we  find  that  59  were  mi- 
litary and  53  seamen,  or  a  total  of  1 14,  agaiust  158  civilians  and  fe- 
males.—/tiwasdW  Courani,  April  l«l,  1848. 
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Maxima  and  Minima  of  atmotpkeriedi  iemperatare  ai  Sbkgofore, 
Mty,  183B. 


Hin. 

Max. 

1 

74 

90 

2 

75i 

91* 

3 

73* 

93 

4 

75 

95 

5 

72 

92 

6 

75 

92 

7 

72* 

92* 

8 

74i 

93 

9 

731 

93 

10 

75* 

93 

11 

75* 

90 

13 

74* 

m 

13 

73* 

88* 

14 

74 

86 

15 

74 

88 

16 

73 

92* 

17 

73 

9S 

18 

74* 

89 

19 

73 

91 

20 

75 

99 

21 

74 

91 

22 

76* 

88 

23 

75 

90 

24 

78 

87 

25 

75 

86* 

26 

72* 

77 

27 

72* 

86 

28 

72* 

29 

72* 

91 

30 

73 

93 

31 

73* 

90 

Mean 


/Min.  73.  87. 
\  Max.  89. 75. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES,  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bangkok,  Siam,  March  1848. 

TO  TOB  SSITOR  OF  THB  JOURNAL  OF  TBB  INDIAN  AROBIPBLAGO,  &C.y 

Dear  Sir, 

Mt  absence  from  this  coantry  for  two  and  a  half  years  is  the  on* 
ly  reason  why  your  kindness  in  sending  me  sereral  numbers  of  your 
Journal  has  not  been  previously  acknowledged.  I  have  little  leisure 
to  read  or  write  on  such  topics  as  fill  your  work,  yet  they  are  mat- 
ters of  great  interest  to  me — ^and,  so  far  as  they  hX\  within  the  small 
drcle  of  my  information,  and  my  leisure  will  permit,  I  desire  both 
to  read  and  write.  But  as  I  can  write  very  little,  I  hare  thought  I 
might  be  most  serviceable  in  that  little  by  correcting  a  few  errors 
into  which  others  have  fallen,  either  from  inadvertence  or  want  of 
the  means  of  accurate  information. 

That  by  this  means  I  may  draw  upon  myself  the  character  of  a 
/auiyinder  is  probable,  but  if  the  public  U  benefitted  thereby, — ^let 
that  pass. 

My  first  remark  pertuns  to  the  boundaries  of  Cochin  China  on 
the  west  as  given  hy  Dr  Le  Fevre  (ante  Vol.  I  p.  52,  53,  &c.,) 
Those  various  statements  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  great  part  of 
ancient  K&mbuja  was  swallowed  op  in  Cochin  China.  It  is  true  that 
a  pottion  of  it  is  m  the  possession  of  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  they 
have  till  recently  claimed  most  of  it,  but  the  clum  baa  never  been 
allowed  by  the  Siamese.  The  city  called  by  Dr  L.  Cohmpi,  by  the 
Kdmbttjdiu  and  Siamese  PeU'nom'penf  is  sud  to  be  in  Lower  Cochin 
China,  but  even  Dr.  L.  allows  that  the  Kiubujdns  have  retaken  it. 
The  fact  is  the  I^tobujfina  are  no  longer  a  distinct  and  independent 
nation,  the  eastern  part  of  their  territory  having  been  subjugated  by 
the  Cochin  Chineae  and  the  western  fully  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Siamese,  and  the  latter,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  K&mbujins 
Tuider  their  rule,  have  retaken  Pen-nom*pen,  and  held  the  occupancy 
Voh  III.  No,  ril.    July,  1848. 
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of  it  for  several  years.  It  is  now  governed  bj  the  Siameie  coinmn< 
der  in  chief,  Pkga  Bodin. 

This  place  is  aitaated  on  the  great  river  called  Mi  kong  From 
thii  place  north  to  the  aoaroes  of  the  river,  it  is  believed  the  CocUn 
Chinese  have  no  possessions  on  the  west  nde  of  the  river.  It  if 
known  that  the  river  has  numerous  outlets  to  the  sea ;  wfaedier  these 
are  all  in  possession  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  is  doubtful.  If  ther  are, 
they  do  not  embrace  a  yery  wide  extent  of  country,  and  it  woaU  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  general  purposes  to  say  that  die  Mi 
hang  was  the  we$tem  boundary  of  Cochin  China,  and  ooDseqaentl; 
the  eatiem  boundary  of  Siam. 

Another  topic  to  which  I  would  advert  is  the  eoramuniaito  re- 
garding the  Siamese  laws  from  Colonel  Low.* 

AlLpraise  is  due  to  Colnoel  Low  for  investigations  into  tbeliDfa* 
age  and  literature  of  this  country,  while  they  were  otherwise  ooim- 
sally  neglected  by  foreigners.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  tint  he 
pHTSued  his  researches  under  complicated  disadvantages.  The  apitil 
or  central  regions  of  the  country,  and  the  actual  usages  of  the  oouatrj 
generally,  never  fell  under  his  personal  observation.  Hb  proomicb* 
tion  and  usage  must  have  been  acquired  among  the  southern  (irofinoei, 
where  the  dialect  differs  almost  as  much  firom  that  used  at  Bangkok 
as  that  of  Yorkshire  differs  from  the  usage  of  Hie  best  educsted  Lon- 
doner. If,  under  these  circumstances,  he  should  have  been  some&nei 
misled  and  mislead  others,  it  is  in  no  way  to  be  wondered  at. 

My  first  remarlts  relate  to  the  $ekedule  of  samidt  by  which  he 
would  represent  the  Siamese  pronunciation.  He  employs  ^  a  Ao^ 
as  in  but^  rut.**  The  Siamese  of'  die  GajMtal  recognise  no  mch 
sound  in  their  language.  They  have  indeed  one  which  resembles  it 
when  followed  by  ft  final,  but  under  no  other  drcumstances.  It  a 
exactly  the  sound  observed  in  the  last  syllable  of  AngUem,  Genstf" 
&c  The  d  to  which  he  gires  the  sound  of  a  in  otf  has  usually  hecn 
employed  by  almost  all  Romanizers  of  eastern  bngm^fes,  dniiss  the 
last  ten  years  to  denote  the  sound  he  expresses  by  double  «.    1^^ 

•  aee  Vol.  I.  p.  327 
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Boond  of  a  in  tfff  IB  predsely  the  flame  as  that  of  o  in  €»iai,  modify, 
&c.,  and  o  with  some  mark  over  it  is  generally  used.  He  says  h  Is 
employed  as  the  French  ff  long  and  short.  This  would  imply  that 
the  Blamese  had  such  a  sound  in  their  language,  hut  all  the  Freneh 
writers  regarding  the  language  dedare  that  the  Siamese  have  no  sudi 
sound.  They  have  sounds  which  bear  some  slight  resemblanee  to 
that  of  the  French  vowel,  but  it  is  far  from  being  identical. 

Passing  these  things,  he  remarks,  p.  330  "  The  Siamese  seem 
to  have  no  distinct  B61i  code  of  dvil  or  criminal  Law,"  and  after  the 
intervention  of  a  nngle  sentence,  he  adds ;  '*  It  may  probably  how- 
ever be  found,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  be,  that  B&li  Codes 
do  exist  in  Slam." 

First,  it  Meemi  they  have  none ;  then,  it  may  probably  be  found 
that  they  hovel  To  cut  off  at  least  one  horn  of  the  dilemma,  it 
may  be  definitely  affirmed  that  they  have  such  a  Code,  pasdng  under 
the  name  of  Dhamma  idtr — a  title  of  frequent  occurrence  in  almost 
all  those  works  of  which  the  Colonel  professes  to  give  us  an  analyds. 

On  p.  331  three  titles  of  codes  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Leyden  as  employed  by  La  Lavhere*  lliey  are  written  PJira  Tom* 
m,  P,Ara  Tom  man  and  P^hra  Kam  ma  nooL  I  have  not  either 
of  the  authors  mentioned  to  refer  to,  but  apprehend  the  two  last  to 
be  sadly  misspelled — P^ra  Tamrd  denotes  a  body  of  mstructions  or 
rules ;  these  may  relate  either  to  morals,  or  medicine  (which  is  the 
general  application,)  or  even  to  the  arts. 

I  cannot  learn  that  the  Siamese  have  any  collection  of  laws  called 
Phra  Tarn  man^  but  they  have  have  one  called  Pkra  Tarn  nun  and 
another  Phra  Kam  not  Kot  mai  which  I  suspect  to  be  the  works 
intended.  But  this  last  name  is  generally  applied  to  all  manner  of 
treatises  of  a  legal  nature,  much  like  our  English  words  Institutes 
and  Commentary.  The  other  collection  contains  specific  limitations, 
as  of  the  time  which  a  suit  may  be  deferred  without  being  nullified. 

The  expression  i^ho  Mok^  (p.  331  4,  /.  from  bott)  is  explained  as 
though  it  denoted  2  years  of  a  century^ — ^which  is  not  the  case,'  but 
2  years  of  a  cycle  of  12  years.  (See  p.  87  of  the  Grammadcal  No* 
tices,  which  I  send  you  herewith.) 
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Hie  sentence  eommencing,  '^  Bot  Pyhrt  Ayaldui  &c./'  p.  332  is 
inoorrectly  translated.  Notwithstandii^  come  errors  in  traoserip* 
tiouy  I  can  make  it  out  and  tlie  proper  renderings  is  **  This  collec- 
tion of  the  laws  was  gi^en  to  me,  a  soldier  of  iiis  Highaesa  Duke 
Inira  wmgiOj  wlien  he  came  fordi  wiA  an  annj  to  attack  Mergd 
and  Tennasserim  in  the  year  1596." 

Here  I  may  remark  that  the  Siamese  liaye  a  d?il  and  a  sacred  era, 
tiie  latter  being  that  of  Budhism.  The  Bndbist  era,  has  now  reach- 
ed the  2399 — and  eonseqaently  diifers  from  the  Christian  era  551 
years.  The  einl  era  called  Ckun  la  Sakkardt  has  reached  12W, 
and  therefore  differs  from  our  era  638  or  9  years.  Hie  Siamese 
year  commences  in  April,  hence  in  the  same  year  there  may  be  smd  to 
be  a  difference  of  a  year.  Thus  die  Siamese  dvil  year  now  corrcol  is 
1209,  but  after  the  middle  of  April,  it  will  be  1210.  Theae  sob- 
tracted  from  1848  will  lea¥e  respecH?ely  638  or  639.  Hence  the 
year  1596  in  the  preceeding  date  will  be  equal  to  A.  D.  967-8  la- 
stead  of  1055  as  Col.  Low  hss  it. 

On  p.  333,  about  the  middle,  the  title  of  one  of  the  Siamese  legal 
books  is  gi^en  as  "  Bai  Set.**  It  may  be  an  error  of  the  press  or  an 
meorrect  reading  of  the  manuscript    The  proper  title  is  Bet  Set. 

Reference  is  also  made  at  tiie  bottom  (tf  the  same  page  to  IVot, 
PMm^  or  '*  the  three  worlds— Earth,  HeaYcn,  and  JVip,toi.*'  Now 
f^han  is  not  one  of  the  three  worlds,  nor  a  world  at  all.  Its  pro- 
per meaning  is  destrueHostf  iemdnaiianf  fimde,  »id  it  is  employed 
to  denote  a  iiefte  o/uiter  ejtHnetioHj  as  of  a  candle  eztingaished 
which  can  never  be  relighted.  Ail  being  is  conndered  as  in  a  pro- 
cess of  perpetual  transmigration  and  change  sopposed  alwq^  to  be 
connected  with  suffering — the  only  full  termination  of  which  is  iVq»- 
kan  the  proper  completment  in  three  worlds  is  hell— of  which  aocor* 
ding  to  Bndbist  ideas,  a  Tcry  copious  description  is  given  in  Trm 
Pkmm. 

P.  335  Ckau  Toon  should  be  Ckau  Stum^  the  «  and  a  in  the  lat- 
ter word  pronounced  as  the  same  lettera  in  the  Malay  word  tmm — 
when  addressed  by  a  servant  to  his  master. 

Some  most  singular  and  extravagant  interpoktbas  orast  have 
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crept  into  the  Coloners  copy  of  Trai  Phum^  if  tbe  representation 
given  of  Siamese  ireuUHctis  is  correct  as  given  on  p.  340. 

The  statement  on  p.  357  that  at  P,hoonga,  "there  was  one  priest 
for  the  care  of  every  hundred  souls "  was  amusing  to  us  here  at 
Bangkok,  where  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  all  the  male 
Siamese  are  priests.  But  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  represent  them  as 
having  the  "  care  of  souls" :  They  make  no  such  pretensions. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  things  thus  freely  remarked  upon, 
and  others  which  might  be  further  noted,  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
Colonel's  Low  Notices  of  Siamese  Law  have  been  published.  Any 
thing  which  calls  the  public  attention  to  a  country  too  long  neglected 
and  overlooked  will  do  good.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  re< 
gard  to  Burmah,  but  it  is  a  smaller  country  and  one  of  less  power 
and  interest  than  Siam.  Why  should  the  latter  be  less  known  or 
regarded  ? 

Within  a  few  days  there  has  been  an  unusual  occurence  here 
Some  Chinese,  (the  number  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained ;  ru- 
mour says,  from  2000  to  3000)  have  banded  together  to  resist  the 
government  near  Lakdn  Chai  si — about  a  day's  journey  west  from 
Bangkok.  They  fired  upon  and  killed  Phyd  Mahd  Tep,  one  of  the 
high  officers  of  the  King.  There  are  various  and  somewhat  contra- 
dictory rumors  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  the  rebels.  Quite 
a  little  army  has  been  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  them  :  with  tliis  ex- 
ception the  country  is  generally  quiet  and  prosperous?. 

Yours  Stc, 

J.  Taylor  Jones. 

P.  S.  You  \n\\  find  some  of  the  principles  of  Siamese  prouunci- 
tion  developed  in  a  small  pamphlet  attached  to  the  "  Grammatical 
Notices." 
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TABLES  EXHIBITING  THE  TRADE  OP  MANILA 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1847* 


Table  t. 

Eaportaimis  of  the  principal  productions  of  the  Philtppingi  dvr- 
ing  the  year  1847. 


Articles. 


Hemp,    .. 
Ajonjoli, . . 
Cotton    .. 
Indigo,  .. 
Rice, 
Sugar,    .. 
Caoes,    . . 
Picih,     •• 
Coffee 
Shrimps,. . 
Cassia,    . . 
Cowries,.. 
Hides,     . . 
Guinars... 
Timber.  .. 
Cloth,     .. 
Dholl,     .. 
BuUioQ  Gold, 
Mats,      .. 
Salt, 

Sapanwood, 
Hals,      .. 


Arrobas. 


Pieces.  Taels 


Namb.  Cases. 


Tobacco. 

p -_  J  To  Foreign  countries, . 
"■^••?  To  the  Peninsula,..  .. 
Hanu-  \  To  Forcigi  countries,. 
rac(*d.  ( To  the  Peninsula, . . , . 
Segars, 


7S9. 

2. 

10. 

SO. 

485. 
2.018. 


2. 

75. 

6. 

d! 

49. 


159 
862 
854 
P81 
067 
194 

136 
221 

528 
6JH) 
795 
967 


1.376 


12.815 

6.284 

65*826 


79. 


866 
908 


47. 846 

44.760 

11.565 

,489 


834 


667 


600 


2.667 
52.'613 


*  For  these  Tables  ve  are  indebted  to  the  Hon*bIe  Colonel  Bottervorth, 
C.B. 
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.  Table  ii. 

StaUfMnt  ofthi  Number,  Tonnage,  4-c.,  ofveuels  which  atrived  ai 
Manila  duHng  1847, 


1                         Arrivals  f^om                         1 

NATIOWS. 

Spanish.. 
American, 
Hanseatic, 
Belgium.. 
Chinese,,. 
Danish,  *. 
French, . . 
Dutch,  ... 
British,.. 
Peruvian,. 
Port'guesc 
Prussian,. 
Swedisb,.. 

Grd.  total, 

1 

5 
5 

1^ 

10 

3 

*7 

w 
10 

10 

ki 

1! 

"i 

3 

1 

£: 

12 
3 
1 

2^ 

i 

o 

I 

1 

1 

lb 

1 

2 
14 

i 

< 

"l 

23 
24 

«s 

1 

CO 

a 

83 
7 

4 

8 
3 

20 

1 
2 

1 
1 

78 

2 

54 

42 

3 

2 

4 
1 
9 
3 
57 
1 
8 
1 
1 

181 

1^ 

CB 
O 
9 

O 

H 
15,994 

46,738 
62,732 

Value  of 
Iroportatioo. 

3,429,931,16. 

Table  hi. 

Statement  of  the  Nttmber,  Tonnage,  ^c,  of  vessels  iohich  sailed  from 
Manila  during  1847. 


Destination. 

NATIOWS. 

d 

1 

u 

ts. 

.2Pc 

P 

3 

« 
c 

CB 
> 
CD 

a 

c 

BaUvia  dr  de- 
pendencies. 

Sinaapnrp. 

"7! 

1    § 

CB 

1 

X 

1 

i 

•B 

a 
a 

Value  of 
Exporta- 
tion. 

bpauish. . 
America . 
Hanseatic 
Belgium.. 
China.... 
Danish  .. 
French  .. 
Dutch.... 
British... 
Peruvian . 
Portug. . . 
Prufisisn  . 

7 

7 

i  21 

2 

5 

..    ..  no 
..    ..      2 
..    ..     I 

1    3    1 
..    .      1 

..  1 

y  56 

0  35 

1  4 
.      2 
4     4 
.      1 
1     9 
1     4 

52 

1      1 

3     S 

1 

16,23W 
42^228 

2 

*8 
13 

i 

27 

•>5 

•• 

•• 

..     .. 

..    .. 

•• 

•• 

i 

8    .. 

•  •     •  • 

!     8    15 

!'. 

1 

36 

y  28,141, 89 

Grd.  total, 

(•'> 

2 

\  1  3 

Isisfi 

50  17; 

J  .58.46' 
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T^BLE  IT. 

Stulement  of  the  value  of  isnporlaUont  into  Afemila  during  1847 
from  Foreign  Ports  amdfrem  depomL 

DoDBHi  ^(latft.  CmL 
National  Commerce    . .  143. 398.      6     42. 

PordgD  Commerce 3. 286. 532.      4      82. 

From  the  deposit  for  consumption      . .  359. 449.      6     12. 


3.789.381.      1     36. 


E.vportation9. 

National  Commerce  2.898.960.      5     35. 

.  Fordgn  Commerce  227. 189.      5       I. 


3. 126. 141.      2     36. 


1.  The  precious  metals  in  coins  which  have  been  unported  dur- 
ing this  year  amount  to  Jg'  245,732. 

2.  The  per  centage  of  trade  in  Manila  and  dependencies  by  sea 
during  1847  has  been  as  follows. 

National,  under  Spanish  flag        10»  2S 

do.        „      foreign      „         29,41 

Foreign  >,  Spanbh  „  . .  . .  48, 17 
do.        „      foreign      , ,         12,14 

100,00 

3.  The  Spanish  mercantile  shipping  has  enjoyed  58,  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  offreights  paid  to  vessels  in  which  the  ma- 
ritime trade  has  been  carried  on  during  1847. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

1st.  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
India,  Part  II.  of  Vol  VL,  (from  the  Editors.) 

This  number  contains  a  valuable  and  interesting  report  by  Dr. 
Jameson,  Superintendent  Botanical  Gardens,  N.  W.  Provinces,  il- 
lustrated by  DumerouB  well  executed  plates,  on  the  Tea  plantad<m8 
in  Kumaon  and  Gunrahl,  and  on  the  method  oi  treating  the  tea« 
plant,  the  manuiacture  of  black  and  green  teas  &c.  The  other 
papers  are: 

'<  On  the  culture  or  American  Cotton  in  India,  and  the  proper  time  for 
sowing  it  in  tarious  localities.  By  Dr.  R.  Wight,  Superintendent  Go- 
vernment Cotton  Farms,  Coimbatore. 

*^  Note  on  the  culture  of  the  Tea  plant  at  Darjeeling.  By  Dr.  A.  Camp- 
belt,  Saperintendent  of  Daijeeling. 

**  On  the  Eiport  of  Wheat  from  India  to  England.    By  Professor  RoyTe. 

**  Corresponding  regarding  the  "  Pooah"  fibre  of  Nfpal  and  Sikim,  a  spe- 
cies of  Nettle,  and  the  "  Oa  da  V'Sterculiavillosa;  with  a  report  on  their 
qualities. 

*^  Note  on  various  Indigo-giving  Plants. 

**  Reitaarks  on  the  propagation  of  Plants  by  Leaves.  Commanicated  by 
H.Reh  ling,  Esq/' 

The  Report  of  the  Sodety  for  the  year  1847  is  of  a  highfy  satis* 
factory  character.  If  a  little  of  the  stimulus  whieh  is  supplied  by  a  so- 
ciety possessed ofso  much vitaiilj  could  be  commonicated  to  theStraito, 
we  should  not  only  see  the  culture  of  our  numerous  prodaeta  8cien« 
tifieally  investigated  and  improved,  but  abundant  new  vegetable  ma- 
terials brought  into  use.  The  jungles  of  the  Peninsula  must  contain 
many  things  besides  Gitt&  t&bdn  adapted  for  the  arts,  but  hitherto 
only  partially  known  to  the  Malays,  or  undiscovered  even  by  them. 
The  Report  notices  the  introduction  of  a  valuable  tanning  substance 
from  Cliittagong — ^the  pod  of  a  tree  called  Terec. 

^  Mr  Sconce  was  induced  to  send  a  quantity  of  these  pods  to  the  Society 
under  the  impression,  from  the  similarity  of  the  tree  which  produces  them 
to  the  American  Samacb,  {Cwalpi^io  eoriariaj  that  they  too  would  be 
found  to  afford  a  good  tannin.  The  result  has  fatly  Justified  bis  anticipa- 
tion.   Mr.  Toil  (to  whom  the  Society  awarded  its  gold  medal  io  1846,  in 
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ftppredatl«o  of  lito  serf  iees  m  hvriaK  so  satisfoelorily  tesM  th«  yio^utf 
of  India  o-f;rownAroeriean  Somtch)  has  reported  nosl  fhTonbly  ofil; 
lealber  tanned  by  ft  being  suted  to  possess  "not  ODlf  an  eqoalitj  in  soft- 
ness with  that  Unned  by  BiTidiTi,  bat  sorpassing  it  in  eotorand  nppeor- 
anee."  If  r.  Teil  further  giTes  It  as  his  opinloo,— the  optadoB  of  a  practice 
tanner— that  '^t  is  eonseqnently  capable  of  being  osed  far  saom  exlMMiv^ 
ly  for  unning  purposes,  especially  when  a  bright  eolor  is  regoired,  than  the 
DiTidivi :— and  he  adds— "if  therefore  it  can  be  extensirely  grow,— tea 
ly  at  Chittagong,  bat  also  In  other  parts  of  the  conntry,  at  a  noderale  cs- 
pense,  I  feel  confident  It  woald  become  an  article  of  considerable  deauad 
in  foreign  markets^  besides  being  extensively  used  in  this  cooalry.'*  Ihe 
qaantity  placed  at  Mr.  Toils  disposal  was  too  small  to  admit  ofhis  carrying 
oat  a  series  of  comparatire  experiments  with  this  prodoct  and  other  taaalag 
sobstanceSy  hot  this  he  will  be  able  to  effect  in  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
when  Mr.  Sconce  hu  promised  to  send  a  mnch  larger  sapply  of  the  pods. 
The  tree  in  question,  which  is  called  Tere$  by  the  natives  of  Chittagoog,  ap- 
pears to  be  onknown  on  this  side  of  the  Bay ;  hot  from  the  fhclKty  with 
which  a  namber  of  indlvidoals  have  been  raised  from  seed  at  the  Society's, 
narsery,  there  Is  little  doobt  it  coold  be  readily  iotrodoced  all  over  Bengal, 
should  sabseifaent  enquiries  prove  that  It  is  not  indigenoos.* 
"  In  the  circamstance  above  noted,  we  have  another  Instance  of  imperfiKt 
Agricultural  de->  ^n^'^l^^I?^  o^  the  vast  regeUble  resonrees  of  India, 
partment— The  Ya-  notwithstanding  thevarions  works  and  oseVal  re* 
onia  of  Baijeeling.      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  published  ftt>m  time  to  time  oa 

the  subject  of  its  botany  and  agrlcoltore.  We  have  here  bronght  to  notlca 
an  indigenous  substance,  which  apparently  has  never  before  attractad  at^ 
tcntion,  bat,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  found  aa  excellaBt  and  cheap 
sobstitute  for  articles  hitherto  procured  firom  Europe  sad  ▲merica.  In  a 
report  like  the  present,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  apon  any  lengthy 
dIsserUtion  on  the  many  vegetable  producU  of  India  which,  at  present 
scarcely  known  or  neglected,  might  probably,  by  the  bestowsl  of  a  little 
skill  and  capital,  be  added  to  our  list  of  export  articles ;  but  it  may  not  be 

*  Dr.  McClelland,  Ofiiciating  Superintendent  H.  €.  Bot.  Garden,  Cal- 
cutu,  to  whom  a  flower  and  leaves  of  the  7«rM  Were  lately  referred,  nakes 
the  following  observation  on  it :— '«  The  Chiltagong  plant  is  very  interest- 
ing, as  it  would  appear  to  be  an  undescribed  siitcit^otOBsalpinia^  eoming 
very  close  to  C,  reaupinata,  Roxb :  bot  obxiously  difTering  from  that  spe- 
cies in  having  spinous  stipels  on  the  upper  as  well  as  tower  side  of  the  com* 
monpetiole,  sod  supine  te,  instead  of  resupinate  flowers,  the  odd  lobe  of 
the  caljx  being  posterior,  and  the  stamens  more  woolly.  It  has  nerer  been 
Introduced  as  far  as  I  can  learo/' 
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•mi88,  before  quitting  the  gobject,  to  drew  attentioD  in  a  few  lines  to  ano* 
ther  Unnin  yielding  subsUnce  which  was  last  year  bronght  to  the  n  )ti€e  of 
the  Society  by  Dr.  Irvine^  in  his  interesting  report  <*  on  the  resources  and 
products  of  Daijeeliog."  In  that  report  Dr.  Irvine  alludes  to  the  existence, 
lotheforesUofDaijeelingyOfseYeral  species  of  oak  affording  vaionia  in 
large  quantities,  of  a  quality  folly  equal  to  that  of  Smyrna.  At  present  the 
Earopean  teeners  of  this  city  obtain  this  ralnable  product  from  a  foreign 
markety  at  no  little  cost,  and  without  the  certainty  of  its  arrival  in  good  con- 
dhion  I  whereas,  it  appears,  that  the  same  article  could  be  readily  procur- 
ed, for  a  comparatively  trlfliog  sum,  at  no  greater  distance  from  Calcutta 
than  400  milil?! 

<^  The  Society  reiterates  the  call  made  in  the  last  report  for  ftirther  con- 
tributions towards  this  department  of  vegetable  and  mineral  producta..  It 
would  more  particularly  ask  for  specimens  from  all  parta  of  the  couotrj  of 
gums,  gum-resins,  vegetable  oils,  tanning  and  dyeing  substances,  fibrous 
materials,  wild  silks,  and  grains  of  sorta.  Furnished  with  convenient  apart- 
ments, it  is  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  all  such 
conlributioDS,  and  will  use  every  means  to  procure  information  as  to  the 
relatives  values  and  properties  of  thedifllBrent  articles  placed  a  tits  disposal. 
**  Another  subject  which,  in  ita  turn,  has  attracted  attention,  has  reference 
The  Eunehoora  ^  ^^^  Eunehora  fibre  of  Rnngpore.  This  superior 
fibre  of  Rungpore,  material  has  Seen  lately  bronght  to  the  notice  of  the 
or  Bheea  of  Assam,  g^j^^y  ^^  ^^^  Campbell  of  Daijeeling,  and  additlcnal 
particulars  given  by  Mr.  Henley  of  Calcutta.  As  these  details  have  been 
published  in  the  Journal  it  is  unnecessary  te  recapitulate  them  here.  It  is 
however  worthy  of  remark,  that  further  enquiries  have  tended  consider- 
ably to  strengthen  an  opinion  that  this  plant,  the  Urtiea  Unacissima  of 
Roxburgh,*'  is  identical  with  that  from  which  the  superior  fabric,  known  as 
the  '*  grass-cloth"  of  China,  is  manufactured,  and  for  which  there  is,  at 

*  Dr.  Roxburgh  states,  he  was  informed  by  a  friend,  a  resident  of  Canton, 
that  the  grass-cloth  of  China  is  made  from  the  same  plant  that  yields  the 
fibre  which  Marsden,  in  his  history  of  Sumatra,  calls  Calooee  Curiiea  (a- 
nadssimaj.  At  Penang,  he  states,  it  is  called  JIamy.— See  Roxburgh's 
observation  on  subsliloles  for  hemp  and  flax.)  Col.  Low,  in  his  work 
on  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley,  alludes  to  the  same  plant,  and  by 
the  same  name  C^omeeJ,  as  yielding  a  sort  of  hemp  ;  and  observes, 
that  it  might  be  easily  manufactured  into  the  linen  which  in  China  is 
called  grass-clolh.  *'The  Chinese  here,**  he  adds,  *'  calls  the  plant  Cho^ 
and  alledge  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  grows  in  China,  where 
it  is  used  for  making  the  cloth  Just  mentioned."  Col.  Rurney,  when  Re- 
sident atAva,  sent  a  quantity  of  fibre  of  Cornea  fenacifMina  to  the  Socie- 
ty ;  he  states,  that  the  Shaos  use  it  for  every  kind  of  cordage ;  by  them  it 
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pretent,  t  Urge  demtod  for  Ibe  Eoglisfa  maitet.    The  prvbahiliiy  oT  this 
Identity  rests  principally  on  a  commiraicatioo  flhim  ll«jor  Banuiy,  vte 
Jotiroales  that  the  Mheea  (Konchoora)  of  Upper  Assan  has  bea  racof- 
nized  by  ao  intelligent  Chinese  gentleman,  and  corroborated  by  others 
orhiscoantrymeo,  who  were  formerly  employed  at  the  GoTemmcat  tea 
maouractory,  to  be  the  Bengchung  napo,m  grass-doth  plant  of  China. 
Major  Hanoay  has  himself  long  been  aware  that  the  Shan  hemp  and  the 
Rheea  are  the  produce  of  the  same  plant.    The  <iaesUon  is  alike  interest- 
ing and  imporUnt.    Sboald  the  additional  enifolries  the  Soeiety  Is  now 
instituting  tend  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Rnngpore  and 
Assam  nettle  with  the  China  plant,  the  attention  of  those  who  are  new 
engaged  in  the  introduction  into  England  o  f  the  materiallh>m  which  the 
grus-clotb  is  made  might  be  advantageously  turned  to  the  Indian  prodnct, 
In  order  to  ascertain  if  it  can  be  grown  and  prepared  at  a  less  cost.    If 
it,  however,  prove  to  be  a  dilTerent  plant,  the  information  thus  brought  to 
public  notice  may  induce  those  interested  in  such  matters  to  aseertaia 
whether  this  iibre  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more  profiuble  acconnt  than  for 
fishing  nets  and  towing  lines,  the  only  purposes  for  which,  it  would  appear, 
it  is  atprescnt  employed." 


Is  called  Pan.— Transactions,  vol.  8,  pfge  11. J  Tho  I'te  Mr.  Landers, 
a  traveller  in  the  same  country,  refers  also  to  this  hemp,  and  adds,  that 
though  the  Shans  have  various  fibres  they  invariably  prefer  this  description. 
—(Journal,  vol.  2,  page  263.)  Major  Jenkins  has  frequently  sent  speci- 
mens of  it  from  Assam,  and  he  also  met  with  it  in  Cachar.  That  from  the 
latter  country  be  describes  as  **more  tike  good  hempen  twine  than  that 
made  from  any  plant  in  India,  and  from  one  small  sample  I  saw  well 
bleached,  it  would,  I  Imagine,  make  a  very  neat  canvas."— (Trans,  vol. 
2,  page  171.)  Major  Macfarquhar  raised  It  very  readily  at  Tavoy,  on 
the  Tenasserim  cout,  from  a  few  shoots  sent  to  him  in  1896  by  Col. 
Boroey  from  Ava.  "  It  is  cultivated,"  be  remarks,  ''by  the  Shans,  Siam- 
ese, and  the  Chinese ;  the  two  latter,  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject,  Are  loud  in  its  praise  for  its  fineness  of  texture  and  dorability, 
both  as  cloth  and  cordage."— (Trans,  vol.  5,  page  19.)  Mr.  Fortune 
makes  no  mention  of  the  grass-cloth  in  his  recently  published  work, 
*'Three  years  wanderings  in  China  j"  he  merely  observes,  that '<  there  is 
a  species  of  Urtiea^  both  wild  and  cultivated,  which  grows  about  S  or  4 
feet  high,  and  produces  a  strong  fibre  in  the  bark,  which  is  prepared  ty 
the  nalivcs,  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  making  ropes  and  cables."  It  is 
not,  however,  improbable  that  the  plant  here  refered  to  is  the  one,  for  it 
Is  well  known  that  the  plant  which  yields  so  fine  a  fibre  as  that  fh>m 
which  grass-cloth  is  made,  also  alTords  a  substance  sufficiently  strong 
for  manuDicturing  into  the  largest  cables.  Moreover,  this  allasioa  to  a 
fibre  prepared  fk'om  a  species  of  the  nettle  tribe  is  interesting.  Inas- 
much as  it  assists  to  strengthen  the  opinion— which  has  been  doobtf  J 
by  more  than  one  writer  on  the  subject— that  this  grass-cloth  flbte  i< 
produced  from  ouc  of  the  tVdccce. 
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9.  Dr,  HoetmWs  THJdichrift  voor  Nederktndih  India  2ad.  No. 
New  Series,  (from  Dr.  Hoerell.)  Besides  a  ooDtiooatton  from  No 
I  of  the  general  view  of  the  condition  of  Netherlands  India  during 
1846  (which  we  find  is  likely  to  he  too  long  for  insertion  in  this 
Journal)  and  several  tniscellaneons  articles,  this  namher  contains  a 
paper  on  that  interesting  island  Palo  Nias^  which  attracted  so  much 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  attention  while  he  remuned  in  Sumatra.  We 
shall  give  a  translation  or  abstract  of  this  paper. 

3.  Professor  Jameson's  Edinburgh  New  PhUosophiccd  Journal 
January  to  April  1848,  (from  Professor  Jameson)  Among  the 
original  articles  in  this  number  are  papers  : 

'*  On  the  Comparative  Geography  of  the  Arabian  Frontier  of  Egypt,  at 
the  earliest  Epochs  of  Egyptian  history,  and  at  the  present  time.  By  Miss 
Fanny  Corbaui. 

'*  The  Babis,  or  Edeeyah  of  Fernando  Po.  By  Thomas  R.  Heyhood 
Thomsen,  M.  D. 

**  On  the  Distribution  of  the  different  species  of  Rocks  in  the  Erratic  Ba- 
sin of  the  Rhone.    By  II.  A.  Guyot. 

'<  On  the  Use  of  the  Marine  Hydrometer.  By  George  Buchanan,  Civil 
Engineer,  F.R-S.E.,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 

'*  Topography  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  Primitive  Site  of  the  Principal 
Species  of  Rocks  found  in  an  erratic  state  In  the  Basin  of  the  Rhone.  By 
M.  A.  Gnyot. 

**  Tabular  View  of  an  Arrangement  of  Minerals,  foonded  on  Physical 
and  Chemical  Characters.    By  Professor  Jameson ." 

Professor  Jameson  has  honoured  this  Journal  by  several  very  fa- 
vourable and  encouraging  notices  of  it,  and  by  extracting  two  arti- 
cles from  the  first  number,  Gutta  Percha  by  Dr.  Oxley  and  The 
Present  Condition  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 

4.  Journal  Asiatique^  Novembre-Decembre,  1847,  containing : 

*^  La  Rh^loriqne  des  nations  masolmanes,  d'apr^s  le  Traits  persaa  inti- 
tule :  Baddyie  utbaldgat.  5^  et  dernier  extrait.  (Garcin  de  Tassy  ) 
^Mtooire  snr  la  famille  desSadjides.  (C.Defr^mery.)— Suite  et  fin. 
c  Lettre  k  M.  le  docteur  C.  Tassallo.  (F.  Fresnel.) 
^  Mtooire  sur  I'^critnre  cuaiiforme  assyrienne   (Botu.)-*Saitf . 
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^  L*tnscription  phtoicieime  de  Handne.  (S.  Moak.) 

<*  Critique  lttUraire.<-Lettrfl  k  M.  le  EMacteor  dn  Jannial 

(Adrien  de  LeDgperier.) 
^  NoufellcB  et  melanges.— Cri  BhagaTtt  dacama  skande,  Iradoil  par  M. 

Tb.PaYic." 

5.  The  Chinese  Repositaryy  January  1848.  (From  the  Editor,) 
containing : 

"  The  new  Year ;  a  comparative  English  and  Chinese  Calendar ;  list  ef 
foreign  residents  at  the  Are  ports  ;  government  of  Hongkong  $  foreign  le- 
gations i  consular  estahlishments,  drc, 

''  Infanticide;  translation  of  an  essay  warning  people  against  the  practice 
of  drowning  their  female  children :  By  Rwei  Chongfti  of  HAnin. 

"  An  Essay  on  the  proper  rendering  of  the  words  Biohim  Theoa  and  faito 
the  Chinese  Languages.  By  William  J-  Boone  D.  n.  Missionary  Bishop  ef 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Cnited  States  to  China. 

<*  Bevision  of  the  Chinese  version  of  the  New  Testament :  proceeding  of 
the  delegates,  from  the  General  Committee  of  the  Protestant  missjonaries 
assembled  at  8h4ng4i. 

"  Journal  of  Occurrences ;  eiecution  of  murderers  $  puhlie  meeting  at 
Hongkong  i  revenue  and  eipenditure ;  oftcial  appointments." 

6.  7^  Cakutta  Christian  Observer,  March  1848.  (From  the 
Editor,)  contuning : 

^*  To  him,  who  is  in  search  of  Peace. 

<*  Decision  regarding  the  Parental  Rights  of  Hindus  and  converts  from 
Hinduism. 
^'  Protentantism  in  Austri^y 
'<  Slcetch  of  the  religions  state  of  Holland. 
**  Eiamination  of  Missionary  Institutions, 
*'  On  uncovering  Uie  head  in  Public  Worship." 

7.  Report  on  the  Collection  of  Australian  vertehrata  conimn^ 
ed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta  by  E.  Blyth. 
(From  the  Author.)  The  indefatigable  curator  of  the  Asintie  So- 
ciety's  Museum  accompanied  this  brochure  by  a  letter  in  whi^  he 
requests  and  offers  co-operation  in  elucidating  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Malayan  countries.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  speeiBiens 
whenever  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  colleetipg  ^em,  bat  ^e 
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moet  effifietoal  way  to  aeeomplish  Mr*  Blyth^s  object  will  be  to  pab* 
Ifeb  flome  extracts  from  bis  letter  which  we  have  no '  doubt  will  be 
responded  to  by  some  of  our  Natural  History  contributors  and  rea* 
ders: 

'*  This  is  one  of  several  similar  catalogues  which  I  have  ready  or 
nearly  ready  for  the  Press ;  and  in  the  mammalia  and  bird  depart- 
ments I  have  very  eztenave  materials  for  a  catalogue  of  our  Malays 
an  species,  which  I  trust  some  day  to  treat  of  in  a  similar  way. 

'*  That  you  will  render  me  all  the  aid  in  your  power,  consistent 
with  the  other  and  more  important  calls  upon  your  time  and  atten* 
tion,  towards  enabling  me  to  collect  materials  for  such  series  of  com* 
parisons,  I  feel  assured  ;  and  therefore  I  write  now  less  to  ask  your 
co-operation,  than  to  open  a  correspondence  on  subjects  of  Natural 
History,  in  which  we  may  perhaps  be  mutually  useful  to  each  other. 

"  Should  you  desire  the  names  of  species,  and  more  espedally  of 
Vertebrata  and  Shells,  you  have  my  humble  services  at  your  com- 
mand. I  could  either  label  collections  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  to  he  returned,  or  series  of  duplicate  specimens  ;  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  names  of  spedes,  the  merest  fragments 
of  spedmens  of  mammalia  and  birds  would  generally  suffice  to  ena* 
ble  me  to  recognise  them  with  fadlity. 

**  You  have  as  I  understand  two  able  Conchologists  at  Singa- 
pore. Our  co-Secretary,  Mr.  Laidlay,  is  also  distinguished  in  this 
line :  and  we  should  be  delighted  to  receive  series  of  duplicate  spe- 
cimens, more  especially  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Straits,  for  wMch  in  return  we  could  send  those  of  In- 
dia and  more  espedally  of  Bengal. 

"  Of  other  dedderata  generally,  in  the  Zoological  department,  I 
shall  not  treat  on  the  present  occadon.  I  believe  that  our  museum 
contains  a  nearly  completed  collection  of  the  mammalia  and  birds  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula;  but  is  defident  in  the  reptiles,  and  still  more 
so  in  the  fishes.  The  only  spedes  I  feel  curious  to  ask  about  now, 
is  the  second  spedes  of  Collocalia,  or  diminutive  Swift  which 
builds  the  edible  nests,  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  your  Journal. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  receive  specimens  of  this,  and  of  its  nest : 
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tihere  Is  m  Indian  tpedes  of  the  nme  geoos  wUck  ii  utouitJ  only 
in  the  nonntiinoos  parts,  hr  inland,  m  at  DnjedStag^  Aaaaaa,  wmd  in 
the  Nelgherrietf ;  and  it  reniMns  to  ascertain  whether  the  nest  of  this 
spedes  is  analofcnes  with  those  of  its  cougcueis  whidi  resort  to  c»» 
Terns  in  the  lidnity  of  the  sea." 

8.  Taman  Ptmgaimum  bogie  kammkiumakj  June  1848.  (Vhn 
the  Editor.)  We  rejoiee  to  think,  firom  the  regolari^  witii  which 
this  little  periodical  continues  to  appear,  that  Mr  Kcaaheiiy^a  cb» 
deayonrs  to  eommnnicate  Enropean  knowledge  to  the  rinn| 
ration  of  Malays  in  Singapore,  thnnigh  the  me^om  of  tlie  f 
lar,  b  sneeeeding. 
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XiBTTER  PnOM  TRB  INTERIOR  OF  BORNEO  (WEST  COAST.) 
NO  III.* 

KarangaHy  Juljf  lOth,  1848. 

The  importance  of  "  proper  names"  leads  roe  to  notice  that  my 
signature  as  printed  in  the  March  No.  lacked  an  "  it "  to  close  its 
third  syllable.  Kalamantan  is  the  name  of  our  young  continent, 
and  I  presume  the  correction  has  been  made  by  yourself ;  the  word 
radang  (or,  in  the  true  Dyak  radakn)  was  printed  sadang,  and  the 
name  «f  ike  orckard  requires  a  final  "  n  ".  ISince  this  matter 
18  open,  let  me  say  a  little  in  reference  to  differences  between  Malay 
and  Dyak.  The  class  of  words  is  by  no  means  small  in  which  the 
body  of  the  syllables  lis  quite  the  same,  and  the  last  two  letters  of 
the  word  "  kn  "  in  the  one  case  and  "  ng  "  in  the  other — the  Dyak 
being  the  harsher.  In  another  class  ending  in  n  in  Malay,  a  ^  is  of- 
ten found  before  it  in  the  speech  of  the  other  people  ;  the  Dyak  uses 
it  thus  in  the  already  long  enough  name  of  his  island-home.  In  the 
name  of  the  moon  yet  another  change  occurs  as  hurain^  hulan :  who 
made  the  change,  and  when  ?  Malays  here,  sometimes  turn  r  into  /, 
and  among  Dyak  children  it  is  not  an  uncommon  affectation  to  make 
a  y  of  it,  as  hu-yatn.  According  to  all  rule,  we  should  expect  to 
hear  a  Dyak  call  corn,  jagokn,  but,  that  being  his  name  for  a  deer, 
he  uses  the  Malay  form  ;  and,  if  one  of  this  people  were  a  school- 
master, the  terror  of  his  boys  would  be,  not  rotatn  but  wi  (pronounc- 
ed we),  A  few  words  from  Malay  to  which  the  rules  above  allud- 
ed to  will  apply,  are  the  following,  though  perhaps  I  may  have  given 

*  We  greatly  regret  that  want  of  space  compclls  us  to  omit  the  flrstpage 
of  this  letter.  -  We  have  contributions  in  hand  that  will  Gil  several  num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  attend  to  the  claims 
of  ail  our  contributors  on  the  one  hand  and  those  ofoar  readers  on  the  other, 
is  by  occasionally  omitting  passages  which  relate  to  subjects  not  strictly 
within  the  province  of  the  Journal,  and  condensing  papers  that  may  be 
somewhat  diffuse.  The  valuable  or  interesting  but  hitherto  oeglecied  mat- 
ter which  our  field  includes  is  so  ample  and  varied,  that,  to  $;ive  room  for 
all  who  have  so  zealously  and  ably  taken  part  in  our  work,  each  contributor 
will,  we  hope,  recognize  the  propriety  of  some  degree  of  conciseness  ia 
style— Ed. 
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them  before  vie.,  p€'hon,  (rerj  eommonlj  printed  Bdhon  in  the  west, 
in  connection  with  the  "  poisonous  tree*'  &b]e),  orange  tumpang^ 
kajang,  papan,  lilin^  kain  Sfc.jjalan  (the  noun)  stands  with  precise* 
]y  the  same  difference  an  hulan  yiz^jaratn^  and  its  place  as  a  verb  b 
filled  by  "  maran'*  tangam^  tangga  become  ^*  tdngapnC*^  **  tangm^, 
the  Dyak  omitting  second  '*  ^  " :  rendam^ ''  reuncupm" ;  paiang, 
**patakn"  or  ^^penlenkn*^  (some  word  for  stomach) :  datang,  **«i- 
tenhi*\  *'  atahi.  As  to  a  more  general  Tocabulary,  should  I  see  the 
former  list,*  I  may  offer  you  an  addition ;  sooner,  I  could  not  safely. 
In  speaking  ,of  tlieir  habits  I  have  no  recollection  of  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  we  hear  little  of  g^oss  profanity :  an  jasseveratiQn  jof  his  own 
veracity  has  been  heard  in  the  for^i  "  may  I  die  under  curse,  &c  *^ 
but,  probably  from  the  fear  that  such  language  or  that  of  obscenity 
would  injure  their  name  in  reference  to  a  selection  of  men  for  em- 
ployment, neither  is  at  all  prominent  directly  near  us,  i.  e.  when 
the  speaker  knows  he  must  be  heard.  As  a  deer  is  the  largest  ani- 
mal that  almost  any  of  them  have  seen  (with  the  exception  that  a 
horse  passed,  possibly  is  still  passing,  his  last  days  at  Landak),  the 
names  of  the  elephant  and  buffalo  are  in  constant  use  as  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  or  banter  :  the  former,  with  emphasis  severely  laid 
upon  the  second  syllable,  is  the  favourite,  though  It  is  common  to 
connect  the  two  in  as  rapid  pronunciation  as  possible,  the  buffido 
taking  precedence  when  a  finish  of  great  power  is  desirable.  As  to 
food,  the  snake,  the  monkey  atid  the  dog  are  prized,  though  there 
are  those  who  have  learned  a  shame  on  the  subject,  from  their  fel- 
lows of  the  other  race  ;  and  a  basket  of  ladang  rats  I  have  seen 
counted  out  in  triumph,  to  the  number  of  nearly  60.  No^ng  is 
to  be  named  in  comparison  with  tlie  wild  hog,  distinctively  call  kais ; 
the  domestic,  tvd.  In  reference  to  the  most  active  and  successful 
Dyak  at  the  nearest  village,  the  following  is  related.  To  him  the 
eating  of  canine  flesh  was  piri  (pantang  of  the  Malay),  and  he  lias 
sought  release  from  the  oppressive  restriction  in  the  mode  following, 
and  with  die  chances  certainly  about  equal.  Time  after  time,  have 
two  bundles,  the  one  containing  charcoal,  the  other  a  portion  of  the 
coveted  meat,  been  placed  upon  the  surface  of  a  rice-pan,  daku^  and 
cereinoniuusly  turned  about  for  a  given  time  by  a  friend  desirous  to 
see  him/ree.  During  the  operation  he  of  tlie  longing  lips  is  seated, 
gazing  submissively  downward,  while  the  twirling  goes  on  above  hi^ 

*  This  list  has  been  mislaid,  bat  vc  hope  to  be  able  (o  give  it  in  our 
next  number.— Ed. 
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head :  at  length,  all  is  ready,  and  still  looking  downward  for  fair- 
ness' sake,  he  raises  his  hand  slowly,  for  it  is  a  moment  big  with  con- 
sequence, and  the  parcel  that  first  meets  his  hand  determines  his  li- 
berty or  bondage.  Poor  man,  he  has  always  encountered  the  cliarcoal ! 
Another  word  as  to  speech:  in  some  of  the  specimens  the  words,  though 
possibly  all  used  by  some  one  or  anotlier  person  in  Karangan,  belong 
in  some  cases  to  neighbouring  districts.  Tiie  custom  of  tlie  country 
expects  the  husband,  just  made,  to  settle  nmid  the  scenes  of  the 
wooing,  and  thus  the  maiden  imports  a  dialect  almost  certainly  dif- 
fering from  that  of  her  village.  Not  far  hence  (say  3  hours),  is  a 
point  which,  for  the  nonce,  we  will  call  central,  and  at  which  British 
railroad  speed  >vould  collect  from  the  four  winds,  in  half  an  hour, 
nay  15  to  20  minutes,  men  who,  in  answering  a  question  with  "  I 
have  none"  would  produce  this  medley  among  them,  mak,  aja,  laiig- 
ity  dade,  ajeu  and  kai  bisi :  here,  mak  expresses  it,  and  kai  is  the 
simple  "  not"  to  travel  with  a  verb,  as  you  have  just  seen  in  the  last 
of  the  six.  The  list  is  easily  extensible,  on  information,  but  I  name 
only  those  that  are  at  the  end  of  a  half-day's  radius  from  us,  at  far- 
thest. In  one  of  these  villages,  an  old  woman  startled  my  ear  with 
a  sound  quite  long  unheard,  but  distinct'  as  c«juld  be  wished,  though 
bodied  forth  in  the  voice  of  cracked  complaining.  The  white  tour- 
ist and  his  two  burden  bearers  are  held  to  possess,  among  the  bag- 
gage, all  that  the  variant  tastes  of  mendicant  poverty  can  well  name 
in  the  course  of  a  noon-day  call.  Where  a  halt  for  the  night  is  made, 
the  expectants  have  time  for  a  judicious  rumination  and  leisurely 
approach  to  a  subject.  This  dame,  whose  wiry  hair,  from  appear- 
ances, might  have  been  studiously  elfed  for  a  terror  to  the  infant 
department,  came  tottering  to  the  semi-circle,  with  her  only  not 
empty,  because  excessively  filthy  boxes,  repeating  with  a  whine, 
"  apoh  ajeu,  wai  ajeu,  wit  ajeu,  charia  ajeu,  baccb  (pron.  bakk^)  pan 
ajeu",  and,  could  you  have  seen  the  covetously  blear  eyes,  the  chin 
excited  to  triphammer  gallop  and  all  the  detail  of  the  ^'  mise  en 
scene",  hesitancy  would  have,  for  the  moment,  felt  like  guilt,  could 
you  have  supplied,  but  refused  to  do  it,  the  withered  hands  of  the 
poor  old  woman  who  droned  ''  no  lime,  no  betel-nut,  no  sirih,  no 
gambler, — tobacco,  even,  none."  The  resemblance  to  the  baccy  of  an 
old  negress  devoted  to  her  pipe  was  close  and  notable.  And  now,  for 
a  rapid  pen  will  ramble  hither  and  yon,  and  again  I  justify  on  the 
ground  that  1  am  not  compiling  but  letter- writing,  with  a  free  rein 
given  to  association  and  memory, — let  us  put  down,  in  few  words, 

v2 
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some  supentidons :  many  words,  it  is  to  be  feired,  most  utterly  fiat 
to  put  them  down,  except  in  this  mode,  wliile  their  iieaits  and  liopes 
sre  Time's  only.  They  pay  great  respect  to  the  wanun^  of  tlie 
*'  curse  bird*'  whose  quick,  single  clurp,  heard  on  the  light  or  be* 
hind  him,  will  arrest  the  walk  of  the  traveller :  eren  if  going  on  aa 
errand  of  some  oonseqnenoe,  he  tdms  back,  bat  he  may  on  another 
day  try  again,  and,  if  the  bird  then  also  forbid  his  farther  progress, 
he  may  settle  the  matter  unth  the  huruim  iulak  (or  boroi^  kotok 
of  the  Malay)  by  producing  a  small  skdn  of  seren  strands  (which, 
when  tlie  true  article,  has  its  upper  ends  enclosed  in  a  direr  tip  for 
the  fingers),  freeing  it  from  entanglement  and  suspending  it  in  die 
grasp  of  two  fingers.  If  a  strand  fall  to  the  groand,  he  may  not  go 
forward  at  the  hazard  of  illness  or  calamity,  if  two  or  more,  it  woaM 
be  madness  even  to  cherish  a  ifish  foreign  to  submissiveness.  In  the 
case  of  a  trader,  It  is  said  that  only  the  Chirp  on  the  fight  is  adverse, 
whereas  from  the  left  comes  the  omen  of  great  demand,  and,  if  he 
have  but  a  small  stock  or  variety,  he  may  expect  dissatisfactioo  from 
the  people,  that  he  came  so  ill-supplied.  In  the  cue  of  the  test 
just  mentioned,  it  is  presumable  that  the  issue  accords  with  the  pre- 
ference of  the  party  using  it,  and,  in  a  matter  of  no  moment,  any 
good  Dyak  would  certainly  sometimes  give  the  bird  his  way,  and 
.  return  to  the  village,  the  object  of  interest  for  a  few  minutes  while 
friends  should  inquire  just  where  it  happened,  5cc  ;  tis  a  pleasant 
tonic  to  a  lazy  group  who  had  notliing  new.  On  our  fittle  atream, 
within  a  mile  of  our  premises,  at  the  place  where  Karangan's  seat  was 
in  the  day  of  her  glory,  when  her  lawangs  were  more  than  five  fold 
their  present  number,  and,  if  a  Malay  dared  tie  his  boat  above  or 
abreast  of  the  bathing  place,  its  fastening  was  promptly  cut  at  sight, 
may  be  seen  the  trunk  of  a  bungur  tree  to  whidi  attaches  a  tale  of 
pride.  One  of  the  old  residents  of  the  chief  radang  (these  were  5  or 
6  buildings,  containing  180  doors,)  intending  to  build,  perhaps  a 
granary,  had  cut  and  shaped  his  ni  tas  (tiang  bilian^)  and,  bringing 
them  to  the  spot,  placed  them,  resting  on  end,  against  the  bungur, 
with  intent  to  raise  his  building  on  the  morrow*  That  night  the 
bungur  so  thoroughly  devoured  the  bilian  that  the  early  morning 
showed  but  the  ends  of  the  latter,  projecting  proof  upon 
the  skeptic;  wherefore,  divers  counselling^  and  resolves  resulted,  and 
the  bungur  was  fitly  held  a  sacred  tree,  in  reference  to  which  no 
"  Morris"  needed  to  indite  an  affecting  and  popular  "  Woodman, 
spare."  Time  brouglit  age  and  loss  of  vigor,  and  the  tree  of  prowess. 
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the  pride  of  the  "a»o  samaia^^  (olden  time)  fell,  formidable 
even  in  death,  as  an  obstructioD  to  the  traffic  and  facilities  of  the 
stream.  And  now,  no  Dyak's  '*  bai"  or  "  usi"  (parang  or  biliong) 
might  touch  the  fallen  monarch  of  the  depa  (river  bank,)  no  dog 
might  set  his  foot  upon  this  convenient  bridge,  though,  with  houses 
on  either  side,  and  hundreds  of  those  hunting  animals,  great  was  the 
vigilance  required.  At  length  four  deer-eating  Malays,  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  mammon  more  than  of  reverence,  proceeded  to  make  a 
way  for  their  boats  by  hacking  slowly  through  the  still  majestic 
bungur,  Karangan  the  while  aghast  and  stifling  her  indignation,  to 
indulge  her  sadness  at  seeing  poor  mortals  dealing  destruction  thus 
upon  themselves.  Unhappy  men!  their  work  completed,  they 
sprang  into  their  boats  with  a  jeer  at  the  bungur's  honor,  to  pass 
the  spot  no  more  for  ever.  Sickening  at  a  village,  3  hours  distant, 
all  perished  miserably,  and  fathers,  pointing  to  the  unused  and  de* 
caying  prahus  of  the  infatuated  men,  impressed  upon  their  sons  tliat 
that  honor  was  avenged  !  To  the  trunk  of  that  tree  still  go  the  des- 
cendants, proud  as  poor,  of  those  who  were  of  property  and  might 
in  other  days — the  swine  of  saorifiee  is  oflTered  and  devoured,  and  the 
eye  of  the  boy  Dyak  gleams  as  he  follows  ambitiously,  with  the  eye, 
the  practised  dance  of  the  '*  notong'*  ceremony,  a  Chinese  skull 
dangling  from  the  dancer's  hand.  The  dance  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  slow  twisting  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  when  two  or  three  well 
dressed  parties  iake  the  floor  at  once,  there  is  a  rude  gracefulness 
in  the  evolutions  t  tinkling  bells  are  attached  to  the  ancle,  and  about 
the  hips  is  affixed  a  hoop  from  which  a  sarong  floats  about  the  per- 
son, to  the  knee  :  these  are  the  males.  Music  of  deafening  clangor, 
and  unbounded  license  of  gesture  and  expression  rule  the  hour, 
though  I  may  repeat  the  remark  that  we  are  allowed  to  see  and  hear 
very  little  of  such  open  vice.  I  once  was  present  with  a  party  (none 
of  whom  had,  perhaps,  seen  one  of  their  assemblages  for  festivity,  it 
being  my  own  first  occasion,  also,)  at  a  harvest  dance  after  the  crop 
was  housed,  and  on  that  occasion  several  men  wearing  masks,  and 
apparently  ditguised^  also,  by  a  free  use  of  ^*  tuak"  (arrack,)  were 
excessively  shameless.  At  a  war-danee,  last  year,  thinking  it  well 
to  know  its  characteristics,  I  spent  a  few  minutes,  but  there  were  no 
masks,  nor  was  any  conduct  other  than  their  best  observed ;  a  half 
skull  was  then  used,  having  been  procured  from  another  vilhige 
which  had  sent  a  small  party  to  the  war  with  the  Chinese,  a  year  or 
more  since.     At  the  conclusion,  one  called  out  to  his  friend  to  koovfr 
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what  I  tlioui^ht  of  it,  as  I  )iad  l)een  closely  observed  while  qnestion- 
ing  him  as  to  a  few  items ;  hut,  hefore  lie  could  make  a  reply,  ano- 
tlier  answered,  from  general  knowledge  of  our  principles,  ^*  dosa, 
ujara."  ''It's  sm^  he  says"* ;  of  course,  it  was  said  with  a  made  up  mirth 
from  the  speaker,  hut  no  other  joined  him.  If  a  Dyak,  in  travel- 
ling, sees  the  fail  of  a  dead  tree,  he  may  not  go  forward,  evil  is  before 
liim  ;  and  I  am  told  that  a  case  occurred,  a  few  months  ago*  con- 
firming the  people  in  their  tenacity  of  hold.  A  Dyak,  going 
with  our  Malay  washerman  to  Pontianak  in  April  last,  witness* 
ed  such  a  fall,  when  a  few  miles  only  from  this  place,  and  express- 
ed his  fears  repeatedly  ;  a  few  days  were  spent  at  Pontianak  and 
on  a  wedding  occasion,  which  the  Malay  had  gone  down  to  attend, 
his  father's  house  was  burned.  It  is  observable  tliat  t-he  two  races, 
as  represented  here,  are  about  equally  credulous,  nor  am  I  sure  tliat 
many  of  the  Malays  are  not  far  more  obstinately  blind  in  their  en- 
slavement. A  Dyak  can  shake  off  his  superstition  when  travelling 
with  us  (I  do  not  speak  of  all,)  and  I  have  myself  determined  an 
issue  against  the  ^'  burukn  tulah"  without  looking  up  seven  strands, 
or  in  any  way  canvassing  the  matter ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  the 
man  telt  more  force  put  upon  his  hctck  (in  being  required  to  remount 
the  basket  he  had  set  down  in  affright)  than  upon  his  e&ntciemee. 
So,  too,  with  their  law  imposing  a  fine  for  chopping  wood  as  a 
white  man  would — said  law  requiring  one  stroke  oblique,  the  other, 
veilical :  hewing  out  a  V.  is  punishable  if  an  informer  will  act  in 
the  case,  but  I  have  known  two,  who  could  trust  each  other,  to  take 
the  shorter  course.  If  however,  a  large  trunk,  or  small  one,  were 
so  cut  and  left,  so  that  other  Dyaks  should  see  the  proof,  inquiry 
would  be  made,  or,  if  none  would  incur  the  enmity  of  the  guilty 
one  by  ferreting  out  the  doer,  all  passers  by  would  instantly  note 
the  innovation,  and  wonder  who  had  done  it.  Except,  however,  in 
preparing  ladangs,  they  never  cut  a  log,  here,  but  for  wages:  if  one 
obstructs  the  river  they  tell  us  of  it,  and  are,  in  such  case,  glad  to 
clear  the  stream,  for  their  own  use  chiefly, — ^the  intervals  of  rest 
being  doubly  refreshing,  when  working  by  the  day.  No  person  can 
have  failed,  I  think,  to  observe  tlie  powers  of  observation  manifested 
by  the  hireling  to  whom  the  shadow  of  the  sun  is  a  chief  interest — 
what  topics  of  conversation  spring  to  mind,  it  two  be  working  toge- 
ther ;  and,  if  the  employer  draw  nigh,  how  respectfully  they  court 
a  few  words  with  him,  in  hope  that  one  subject  may  attach  yet  others 
to  itself, — how  desirous,  should  a  leaping  fish  or  a  passing  swarm  of 
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Iiees  arrest  attention,  to  connect  a  tale  therewith,  if  it  he  a  time  at 
which  Tuan  seems  at  leisure.  Hemans*  words  to  death  might  be 
applied  to  the  Dyak  working  by  the  day,  "thou  hast  all  seasons  for 
thine  own."  If  he  wish  to  talk  away  time,  the  remedy  is  as  easy 
by  a  smile  at  his  art  (he  cannot  bear  that,)  as  by  leaving  him  in  a 
quiet  way ;  I  would  do  neither,  unless  the  conversation  were  evi- 
dently mere  pastime :  the  true  method  is  to  give  our  Dyaks  job 
work,  or  allow  them  to  take  their  own  course,  and  judge,  at  each 
day  ^8  end,  by  an  average  standard;  if  justice  be  done  by  discharge  for 
neglect,  shameful  trifling  will  rarely  occur  until  the  roan  may  have 
money  enough  for  present  purposes,  and  even  then  a  regard  to  the 
future  may  secure  an  ordinary  conduct.  It  is  remarked  by  the  Ma- 
lays that  they  thenuelvei  cannot  do  here  what  is  of  easy  execution 
among  almost  any  others  of  the  race  in  this  part  of  the  Island, 
though  it  is  plain  that,  as  a  rule,  their  terms  are  harder  to  the 
Dyak  and  easier /ront  him  than  tre  uniformly  use  in  buying  from 
them  and  hiring  their  labor.  Their  wages,  five  pence  sterling  for 
such  work  as  theirs,  are  large,  and,  at  that  rate,  the  man  who  works 
upon  the  Mission  site  (ibout  twentif  days  may  at  harvest  prices, 
buy  padi  sufficient  to  yield  rice  that  will  be  food  for  himself  lArou^A- 
out  the  year :  the  very  facility  of  living  in  some  way,  is  a  canker 
to  their  energy,  in  sadly  too  many  cases.  I,  this  moment,  hear  that 
a  boat  is  to  go  very  soon  to  Pontianak,  and  must  close  abruptly,  to 
finish  other  missives. 

Kalamantan. 


LETTBR    FROM    LIEUT.    COLONEL    LOW    WITH    REFERBNCB    TO    TUB 
REV.  MR.  JONBS'  NOTBS  ON  THB  TREATISE  ON  SIAMESE  LAW. 

Province  Wellesley,  ISth  Sept.  1848. 

I  feel  pretty  certain  that  your  contributors,  while  writing  for  your 
Journal,  are  guided  by  an  earnest  desire  to  elicit  truth  and  not  by 
any  paltry  ambition  of  exhibiting  themselves  in  print.  I  am  led  to 
these  remarks  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Jones  which  was  published 
in  your  July  No.  [p.  xxxii]  in  which  he  passes  some  comments 
upon  my  paper  on  Siamese  Liaw.  No  one  can  complain  of  criticism 
conceived  in  a  right  spirit ;  nor  shall  I.  Indeed  I  feel  obliged  to 
him  for  having  given  me  an  opportunity  of  correcting  either  com- 
missions or  omissions. 
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More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  since  I  paid  some  attention 
to  the  Siamese  language ;  not  on  its  own  account,  since  it  is  rather 
unattractive  to  an  European  or  an  American, — but  because  it  ap- 
peared at  the  time  the  only  mode  by  which  any  real  knowledge 
could  be  guned  of  the  country  and  its  people,--«nd  a  dozen  years  at 
least  ha?e  passed  away  suice  I  left  off  reading  Siamese  works,  so 
that  I  am  now  somewhat  rusty  in  the  language.  I  wbh,  howcTcr, 
to  make  this  preliminary  and  general  remark,  that  Mr.  Jones  may 
rest  assured  that  had  I  perceived  the  least  prospect  of  the  subjects 
regarding  Siam,  which  I  have  at  various  periods  ventured  on,  being 
handled  by  others  who  had  better  opportunities  than  I  had  of  elud- 
dating  them,  I  should  certainly  not  have  adventured,  under  a  good 
many,  and  what  Mr  Jones  is  pleased  to  call  "  camplicaied*\  dUadm 
vantages.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  so  far  as  oral  information  went 
respecting  Central  Siam  I  had  to  depend  on  such  Priests  and 
other  Siamese  as  visited  Penang.  I  am  doubtful  at  the  same  time 
whether  a  residence  in  the  capital  would  authori^  any  writer  con- 
fidently to  pronounce  on  all  of  the  customs,  extant  in  the  Central  and 
Northern  or  Upper  Provinces.  In  large  cities,  country  or  provin- 
cial manners  and  customs  can  scarcely  survive  a  limitcid  period.  The 
natural  abrasion  of  a  cro^frded  people,  with  refinements,  and  foreign 
intercourse,  will  soon  render  the  features  of  the  sodety  of  a  Capital 
no  guage  of  those  of  the  Proviuces*  Unless  therefore  Mr.  Jones 
personally  visited  these  Provinces  he  must  excuse  me  for  observing 
that  he  has  been  labouring  under  disadvantages  similar  in  kind,  al- 
though doubtless  far  less  in  degree,  than  those  I  have  had  to  en- 
counter, 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  observed  "  that  the  acquirement  of  the  colloquial  di- 
alect of  the  SUmese  language  is  difficult  for  an  European  0a/r^  to 
which  I  must  respond,  and  to  which  I  must  add  that  unless  one  is 
gifted  with  both  a  good  ear  and  glottobgical  flexibili^  the  true 
enunciation  of  many  of  its  sounds  will  be  equally  difficult  or  per- 
haps, unattainable. 

Mr.  Jones  finds  fault  with  my  short  u.  It  b  indeed  true  tliat  the 
T,hiu  Alphabet  has  no  separate  and  precue  letter  to  express  this 
sound.  Neither  has  the  English.  My  instruetor  in  the  language  was 
a  native  of  Bankok,  and  to  my  ear  this  u  as  in  run,  cut,  utter,  lump, 
but  &c.,  is  the  same  as  the  Siamese  vowel  in  the  words,  mun  (lu)* 
ung,  ro-um,  (mu-)ung,  un-(nung),  &c.  But  Mr.  Jones  does  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  sound  which  resembles  it  when  followed  by  n  final. 
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My  broad  a  was  not  intended  for  the  short  broad  o,  as  in  modify 
not,  hot,  &C.9  but  to  express  the  broad  German  and  Scotch  sound  as 
a  in  fall,  wall,  all.  Mr.  Jones  denies  that  there  is  a  French  u  in 
the  language  although  the  Siamese  have,  he  admits,  sounds  which 
bear  some  slight  resemblance  to  that  of  the  French  vowel,  but 
are  far  from  being  identical  with  it.  I  will  not  argue  this  point ; 
but  only  observe  that  since  he  has  told  us  what  this  sound  is  no/, 
we  could  wish  that  he  had  shewn  what  it  really  is.  I  confess  my 
inability  to  pronounce  this  vowel  in  many  words,  either  when  long 
or  short.  I  would  su&fgest  for  experiment,  the  words  pdn  (gun), 
prasht,  lilat.  At  any  rate  the  Siamese  alphabet  has  two  distinct 
marks  or  sets  of  marks  for  this  non-descript  vowel,  being  the  5th 
and  6th  in  order,  thus  tl  short  and  ti  broad.*  It  is  occasionally  gut- 
tural, at  other  times  drawled  out  as  in  un-prasht. 

When  I  remarked  that  the  Siamese  seemed  to  have  no  distinct 
Bali  Code  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Law,  I  certainly  did  not  by  any 
means  wish  it  to  be  inferred,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  done,  that  1  had 
overlooked  the  D,hamma  S^tr,  which,  as  far  as  I  know  of  it,  is  a  re- 
ligious not  a  Civil  Code. 

I  am  not  answerable  for  Dr.  Leyden's  titles  of  Codes.  My  paper 
alluded  to  was  compiled  about  1825,  and  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  the  Press.  The  Codes  from  which  I  drew  most 
of  my  information  have  been  perhaps  loosely  transcribed  by  copyists. 
The  Bot  or  Thet  P^hra  Ayakan  was  presented  by  me  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  whoee  Museum  it  doubtless  remains. 

Mr.  Jones  has  very  properly  corrected  the  error  of  T,ho  sok  hav- 
ing been  expluned  as  denoting  two  years  of  a  century,  instead  of  being 
two  years  of  a  cycle  of  twelve  years.  But  this  mode  of  computing 
is  merely  to  assist  the  memory  by  a  subdivision  of  time  and  has  no 
effect  on  any  actual  era.  It  is  evidently  of  Bali  or  Brahmauical  ori- 
gin, from  the  Indian  numerals  being  employed. 

Mr.  Jones  states  that  the  Buddhist  Era  (of  Slam)  has  now  reach- 
ed the  2399th  year,  and  consequently  differs  from  the  Christian  Era 
551  years.  I  am  not  aware  that  tbe  Siamese  have  ever  disclaimed 
Ceylon  as  the  fountidn  head  of  their  faith,  quite  the  reverse.  I  have 
always  understood  and  been  told  by  their  Priests  that  their  reDgious 
era  and  that  of  Ceylon  and  Camboja  are  identical.     Now  the  Cey- 


*  The  want  of  Siamese  types  obliges  us  (o  omit  tbe  characters  wbieh  Co- 
lonel Low  here  gives.— Ed. 
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lonesc  era  of  Buddha  dates  from  B.  C.  543,*  consequently  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  it  and  the  christian  era  would  be  543  years  instead  of 
551.  The  Sakkarat  T,hai  or  T,hai  era  sets  out  from  the  fifth  month 
or  21st.  day  of  March,  and,  as  the  Siamese  say,  tamra  da  chatani 
kbit  Sakarat  Th'ai  te  kon  (or  ka'n)  P,hra  Chau  dil-an  nhng  kap  uip 
ha  wan,  signifying  that  the  T,hai  era  is  for  astrological  purposes, 
and  sets  out  from  a  period  of  one  month  and  fifteen  days  previous  to 
the  Buddhist  era. 

The  chief  civil  Siamese  era  or  that  of  Phriya  Krek  is  I  suspect 
an  Indian  one  ;  however  as  M.  Cassini  acquaints  us,  it  dates  from  the 
2 1  St.  March  638  A.  D.  which  would  make  the  period  up  to  2 1st 
March  1848,  to  be  1210  years  instead  of  1209.  Wilford  in  the  A. 
R.  B.  informs  us  that  the  Gaga  Vasishta  or  Guso  Bosatz  of  the  Ja- 
vanese  is  "  he  who  abides  in  the  frame  of  an  elephant  called  Sri 
"  Hasti  Sena  and  who  ascended  A.  636  of  the  Siamese  rec  koniug 
"  and  1036  of  the  Janias." 

I  have  not,  as  I  before  said,  that  MS.  by  me  but  if  the  date  be  1596, 
as  before  noticed,  it  must  relate  to  the  T,hai  era,  not  to  that  of  Phriya 
Krek,  consequently  from  2391  [21st  March,  1848]  deduct  1596  and 
the  date  would  be  795  years  ago,  or  about  A.  D.  1053.  The  number 
1055  may  have  been  some  clerical  error.  But  it  is  immaterial  to 
the  object  for  which  the  M.S.  was  translated  by  me.  The  date  of 
some  important  event  appears  occasionally  in  the  Buddhist  era. 
Thus  in  a  compendium  of  the  Siamese  Laws  part  of  which  is  in  my 
possession  entitled 

Koi  Pfhra  Jyakan 
the  Era  of  Buddha  is  employed,  and  the  date  is  2155— beo  ya  sok 
or  A.  D.  1612. 

P.  xxxiv.  Bet  set  may  be  a  proper  correction  for  the  Bai  set  of 
my  MS. 

Mr.  Jones  is  also  quite  right  as  to  the  meaning  of  Trai  P,horo, 
being  earth,  heaven  and  hell.  As  to  Niphan  every  ooe  at  aU  ac- 
quunted  with  Budhism  knows  its  import. 

P.  XXXV.  Mr.  Jones  appears  singularly  to  have  overlooked  the 
sarcaim  implied  in  my  remark  respecting  the  care  o/aouls  being  in- 
trusted to  Priests  of  P,hunga.  But  a  stranger  to  Siamese  insUtu- 
tions  might  feel  equally  amused  by  his  (Mr.  J.)  telling  us  that  from 
one  fourth  to  one  third  of  all  the  male  Siamese  arc  Priests.     It 

*  Maha^  anso  Translation  p.  9. 
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mi^ht  indeed  raise  an  immediate  question  liow  any  nation  could  pos- 
sibly long  submit  to  such  an  Atlas  pressure  upon  its  resources.  But 
Mr.  Jones  I  suppose  includes  all  the  Chau  Nen  or  noviciates  under 
twenty  yearb  of  age,  and  if  so,  and  as  these  do  not  all  talie  holy  or- 
ders, a  large  deduction  might  be  made,  still  however  leaving  a  heavy 
incubus  on  the  nation.  But  what  is  this  to  be  compared  with  the 
Priests  in  Budd,ha's  time.  Why  on  the  occasion*  of  his  being  "  cx- 
tinguiMhed"  or  entering  Nivan,  tliere  were  no  less  than  "  seveq  hun- 
dred thousand  Priests  present."  True,  Buddhist  Priests  have  not 
according  to  received  Christian  notions,  the  care  of  souls.  But  it  ii 
their  duty  to  preach  to  the  people,  which  at  least  is  one  of  the  me- 
thods taken  by  Chrbtian  Pastors  to  keep  souls  from  straying.  If 
Buddhist  Priests  in  these  days  do  not  preach  the  doctrine  in  order  to 
convert  erring  mankind,  they  depart  from  the  great  example  set  to 
them  by  Buddha,  who,  like  Christ,  preached  frequently  to  the  multi- 
tude, "  who  thereby  obtained  salvation." 

Yours  &c. 

J.  Low. 

*  Uahawanio  Translation,  p.  11. 
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TABLES  OF  TBMPBRATURB  AKD  RAIN  AT  BANGKOK. 


The  following  Tables  prepared  by  the  ReTd.  J.  Caswell  an  Ame- 
riean  Missionary  in  Siam,  give  Synoptical  views  of  the  Mean  Tem- 
peratare  at  Bankok,  for  each  month  of  the  eight  years  preceding 
January  Ist,  1848 ;  of  the  Extremes  of  Temperatare  for  the  same  pe- 
riod ;  of  the  greatest  and  least,  with  the  average.  Daily  Range  of  the 
Mercury  for  the  years  1845-47  indnsire  ;  also  of  the  number  of 
Rainy  Days  from  1840-44  inclusive;  with  the  amount  of  rain  in  inches 
which  fell  each  month  in  1845-6-7- 


Synoptical  view  of  the  Mean  Temperature  at  Bangkok j- 
month  and  year  for  the  yeart  1840-47  inchmve, 


Average 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

mooUify 
means. 

Jan. 

77.16 

78.77 

79.32 

77.53 

74.59 

74.07 

77.18 

74.72 

TSje? 

Feb. 

80.80 

80.84 

83.13 

79.50 

79.82 

81.81 

78.34 

78.51 

79.03 

Harch. 

83.68 

85.73 

83.73 

83.71 

85.79 

82.36 

83.35 

82.02 

83.78 

April. 

83.60 

87.25 

84.50 

85.03 

85.32 

79.97 

85.52 

82.72 

84.24 

May. 

84.08 

84.67 

83.41 

84-75 

84.58 

82.04 

83.88 

81.82 

8S.OT 

June. 

82.27 

84.40 

83.12 

84.44 

82.50 

81.33 

82.19 

81.98 

82.78 

July. 

82.66 

84.39 

81.92 

82.51 

81.28 

79.89 

81.41 

82.20 

81.99 

Aug. 

82.36 

84.84 

82.16 

82.75 

80.07 

79.85 

81.11 

80.75 

81.73 

Sept. 

82.83 

83.48 

82.02 

82.01 

80.15 

79.73 

80.37 

80.20 

81.85 

Oct. 

81.77 

84.55 

80..57 

81.27 

79.70 

78.88 

80.73 

78.89 

80.79 

Nov. 

81.15 

82.58 

78.92 

80.83 

77.52 

7&84 

77.16 

79.02 

80.50 

Dec. 

76.34 

aaio 

77.11 

75.45 

7^98 

70.86 
79,47 

75.46 

76.95 

75.89 

81.55 

83.49 

81.66 

81.65 

8a65 

80.56 

79.98 

81.14* 

Extremes  of  Temperature  for  the  eight  yeart. 


Jan. .. 
Feb... 
March 
April. 
Blar . 
Jane.. 
July.. . 
Aug.. , 
Sept... 
Oct... 
Nov... 
Dec... 


61-89 
71-91 
73-94 
75-95 
75-93 
76-91 
76-91 
76-91 
75-93 
74-91 


65-87 


65-90 
70-90 
76-94 
75-97 
78-94 
78-93 
80-91 
79-93 
78-89 
77-93 
75-90 
70-90 


66-88  |64-89 
74-90  70-90 


77-91 
77-93 
78-93 
77-91 
77-90 
76-90 
75-92 
71-90 
70-90 
61-88 


73-98 
77-94 
76-96 
77-95 
77-90 
77-91 
75-92 
71-90 
70-90 
61-88 


62-92 
73-97 
73-97 
73-97 
75-90 
75-90 
74-88 
74-88 
74-89 
64-86 
63-88 


54-88 
73-90 
72-92 
72-93 
75-94 
74-91 
73-90 
73-91 
74-90 
70-89 
68-86 
64-88 


61-95  65-97  61-93 '61-96  62-97  54-94  62-^  56-^   54-97t 


63-89 
74-93 
77-98 
76-94 
76-91 
75-90 
76-89 
75-88 
75-90 
65-86 
66-84 


60-89 
56-90 
70-94 
70-95 
75-94 
74-90 


75-89 
72-90 
74-88 
72-87 
72-88 
67-85 


*  Mean  temperature  for  8  years,    f  Extremes  of  temperatore  for  8  years. 
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Average  Daily  range  Of  Blercnry.       |h'*'|^„'ge?'"n|  *'*«n?e"'' 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1845*1846 

1 

1847 

1845  1846 

16.03 

14.38 

14.74 

24*^ 

22^ 

20^ 

10«> 

1« 

12.64 

12.64 

15.25 

16 

20 

21 

8 

5 

10.90 

11.61 

13.48 

15 

16 

20 

S 

5 

10.60 

10.50 

13.66 

15 

14 

18 

4 

7 

9.84 

10.36 

10.13 

16 

14 

15 

4 

8 

8.18 

9.13 

10.10 

15 

12 

14 

4 

5 

10.42 

8.03 

8.93 

15 

15 

12 

3 

2 

9.58 

8.06 

8.64 

16 

12 

12 

4 

4 

9.00 

8.03 

8.53 

13 

12 

18 

1 

4 

8.94 

7.80 

7.64 

16 

12 

11 

2 

2 

10.03 

7.23 

8.33 

13 

12 

13 

6 

3 

12.55 

10.80 

10.10 

16 

15 

14 

7 

6 

1847 


JaDuary,.*  • 
February, . . 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August,.. .. 
September, 
October, . . . 
November, , 
December,. 


11« 
8 
1 
8 
4 
6 
5 
4 
5 
5 
1 
6 


Synopsis  of  Rainy  Days. 


Amount  of  Rain  in 

inches,  each 

month. 


1840  1841 

1842 

1843 

1844    1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

January. .............. 

1 

8 

2 

9 

18 

21 

16 

19 

14 

9 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

5 

19 

15 

14 

17 

12 

17 

11 

5 

1 

2 

11 

10 

20 

23 

12 

11 

18 

14 

4 

1 

0 

9 

3 

5 

10 

12 

18 

15 

21 

9 

2 

6 

2 
2 
4 

8 
18 
21 
20 

0. 

0 

4-72 

9.32 

9.84 

8.13 

5.03 

.30 

1.70 

.50 

.80 

2.55 

10.94 

6.20 

7.26 

13.84 

5.97 

8.04 

0 

0. 

February.  *....... 

0. 

Inarch, 

0. 

Anril 

8.30 

May, 

8.54 

June, ..••.....  .. 

5.10 

July, 

6.12 

Anffnst •. 

25  S   9.58 
21      18.66 

11.30 

Seotember 

12.00 

October, 

16   1 
12 
3 

8.94 

2.20 

10 

7.35 

November, 

5.46 

December, 

0 

76.52 

52.60 

64.17 
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Maanma  and  Minima  of  atmotpherical  temperature  at  Singapore^ 
June,  1848. 


Min. 

Max. 

1 

m 

89 

2 

72 

88 

3 

72 

89 

4 

73 

91 

& 

73 

91 

6 

71* 

91 

7 

75 

92 

8 

75 

87          ' 

9 

78 

90 

10 

75 

80 

11 

73 

89 

12 

73i 

86 

13 

75 

90| 

14 

75 

90 

15 

75 

93 

16 

75 

90 

17 

75 

91 

18 

75 

92* 

19 

75 

93 

20 

75 

93 

21 

75 

93* 

22 

75 

95 

23 

• 

24 

75 

95 

25 

m 

90 

2« 

74 

93 

27 

74 

84 

28 

75 

90 

29 

76 

93 

30 

70 

92           i 
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